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NOTE 


In the matter of transliteration I have generally followed the system 
of spelling and diacritical marks adopted by Steingass in his Compre- 
hensive Persian-English Dictionary, because it has seemed= to me to 
suit best the standard Indo-Persian pronunciation. Since in Steingass’s 
system, ‘d’ and ‘t’ without points represent the soft sounds of the cor- 
responding letters in Persian, and not the sounds of these letters in 
English, I have used ‘d’ and ‘t’ to represent the harder sounds in Indian 
languages which are identical with those of the English letters, For 
the harder ‘r’ sound, ‘r’ has been used. I regret (for it is too late now 
to rectify the error) that I have not consistently followed Steingass in 
his treatment of the Arabic article al, which is always pronounced ul 
in India when it joins two words. In such words as khud, khush, where 
the exact transliteration should be khwud, kheush, I have MMopted 


the simpler, though inexact, spelling. 


It will be seen that diacritical marks have been generally put ‘on 
a Persian or Indian term or word whenever it first occurs in the text, 
and then onwards only occasionally. They have not been put upon 
well-known personal or place names, except in the Index. 


‘Tt may be noted for the sake of avoiding confusion that the words 
‘central regions’ or ‘central provinces’, wherever used in this book, 
refer to the central portions of the Mughal Empire, ie. the country 
around, or the provinces of, Agra and Dehli. But by ‘Central India’ 
is invariably meant, as is usual, the territory largely covered by the 
present State of Madhya Pradesh. 


The reader may kindly refer to the Additions & Corrections placed 
just before the Index, for the removal of misprints and certain changes 
of substance. His attention is particularly invited to a misprint on p. 211, 
footnote 63, Table I, which vitiates the significance of the Table, and 
which should be corrected by reference to the Additions & Corrections. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1. Extent of CULTIVATION 


The cultivated expanse of the Great Plains, the valleys and 
hill-slopes of India has been created in the course of a stubborn strug- 
gle against Nature, which the Indian peasant has carried on for thou- 
sands of years. Forest and waste have retreated, recovered and again 
retreated, in endless cycles, before his hoe and plough. Every period 
in Indian history has had, therefore, its ‘forest line’ and desert frontier, 
besides its political and military boundaries. For the study of Indian 
history in any of its aspects, this boundary-line between Man’s domain 
and Nature is obviously of great importance. It defined the area under 
cultivation and, therefore, was always an index of the growth of popu- 
lation in the different parts of the country. It might equally be related 
to the existence of particular systems of production and economic orga- 
nization. Hoe-cultivation, migratory agriculture, permanently settled 
cultivation were all historical stages in the evolution of productive tech- 
niques, largely determined by the extent to which virgin land was avail- 
able for fresh occupation in the respective periods. 


Our study of the agrarian system of Mughal India should, there- 
fore, begin with a survey of the extent of the cultivated area in our 
period. General statements made on this subject by contemporaries 
are unfortunately not very helpful, for they are either vague or exag- 
gerated and quite often mutually inconsistent! There is sometimes in- 
formation in our sources about the staté of cultivation in particular 


1. Three historians of Akbar’s reign declare with one voice that the whole 
of the land in his Empire was fit for cultivation (‘Arif Qandahari 131; Tabagdt-i 
Akbari, III, p. 545. A’in, Il, p. 5-6). Sujan Ra’i, 11, a late 17th century writer, says 
more cautiously that “most of the land” of India was cultivable. But Mu‘tamad 
Khan in his description of the Empire at Akbar’s death tells us that “according 
to the saying of the sages” only one-third of the total area was to be regarded 
as cultivable. He actually goes so far as to give us an estimate of the cultiva- 
ble area on this basis. But he might well have spared himself. For he first 
establishes the total area by assuming the Empire to have been a rectangle and 
by taking his distances between the farthest points in the Empire for the sides 
of this rectangle. In working out the area from this, he makes the further error 
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areas and here, perhaps, we are on surer ground. But most important 
of all, statistical records of measured areas and numbers of villages 
have survived from our period and it is possible to use these as the 


basis for our survey. 
The chapter entitled “Account of the Twelve Provinces” in Abi-l 
Fazl’s A’in-i Akbart, contains detailed area statistics for all North Indian 
provinces, except Bengal, Thatta and Kashmir. These statistics are 
assigned to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, or 1595-6. For each 
of the provinces a figure is given in bighas for what is called zamin-i 
paimtda or ‘measured land’. Then in the Tables, under a column head- 
ed arézi or ‘land’, an entry is provided against each sarkdr (the ter- 
ritorial division of a province or siiba); following this, figures are enter- 
ed separately for all the mahals or parganas composing the sarkar2 
The great record of the A’in remained unique in Mughal times, but 
statistics, though of a more summary kind, were compiled in the later 
years of Aurangzeb. One table surviving in two or three manuscripts, 
gives the raqba or area statistics for each province, together with the 
number of villages, divided into those measured and unmeasured? In 


of equating 12,000, instead of 5,000 gaz with the kuroh. (Iqbal-ndma, II, Or, 1834, 
f, 231b.) 

As for the area actually cultivated Nizdmuddin Ahmad says, in explana- 
tion of the object of Akbar’s administrative measures in 1575, that “most of the 
vast, inhabited area of Hindustan was lying uncultivated.” (Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 
p. 300). Yet Chandrabhan, writing in the Jast years of Shahjahan, says that 
most of the cultivable area in Hindustan was in fact under the plough. (Chir 
Chaman, Add. 16,863, f. 32a.) 


number of typographical errors in the figures reproduced by him. TI have, 
therefore, collated his entire text of the statistics with the corresponding portions 
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a ‘work known as the Chahér Gulshan, written by Rai Chaturman in 
1759-60, information about the area and villages is also provided sepa- 
rately for each sarkar.4 Because its figures quite often conform closely 
to those given for the provinces in the statistical table mentioned above, 
it seems certain that the Chahar Gulshan has really reproduced statistics 
prepared in the last years of Aurangzeb, or very shortly afterwards. 


The area figures in the Ain are given in the bigha-i Ilahi, while 
the unit used in the later statistics is presumably the bigha-i daftari, 
which was two-thirds of a bigha-i Ilahi and came into use in the reign 
of Shahjahan. The evidence brought together in Appendix A of this 
book suggests that the bigha-i Ilahi was 0°59 acre, or, for all practical 
purposes, three-fifths of an acre. 


The area figures of Mughal times and of recent times can thus be 
all converted into common units of area. But a proper comparison is 
impossible unless we know with some certainty what the ‘measured 
area’ of the Mughal statistics represented. The Mughal administration 
measured the land primarily for assessing the revenue upon it. But 
as we shall see in a later Chapter (VI), the method of revenue-assess- 
ment by measurement was by no means universal. Indeed, the fact 
that the statistics of Aurangzeb’s reign, while generally showing con- 
siderable increase in area over Ain’s figures, put down a large number 
of villages as unmeasured in all provinces, makes it clear that neither 
at the time of the Ain, nor when these statistics were compiled, did 
measurement cover the entire revenue-paying area in any province, In 
other words, both the statistics are incomplete. Only in the case of the 
later statistics, can the stated proportion between measured and un- 
measured villages offer some guidance about the total area of land that, 
according to the standards of the time, could have been measured.5 


These statistics as established after a collation of the MSS. are set out in 
tabular form on p. 4. 

4, The Chahar Gulshan has nct been péinted, but the geographical and 
statistical portion was translated by Sarkar ih his India of Aurangzeb. Bodl. 
Elliot 366 is not only the earliest among the catalogued MSS. (cf. Storey, No, 631), 
but is also probably the most authoritative, being a copy of the original work 
and not of its later recension. Its reading has generally been preferred here 
to that of Sarkar’s India of Aurangzeb, which on the admission of the translator, 
was based on a carelessly transcribed manuscript and contains many errors in 
the statistical portions. 

5. This is possible only in respect of provinces. The Chehar Gulshan does 
not provide us with area and village statistics for sarkars, but only gives for them 
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VILLAGE AND AREA STATISTICS OF AURANGZEB’S REIGN 
(Auanemeensesrensmencnennenneenen enn ESTED TE TT 


Total Measured 
Number Unmeasured Measured Area in 
Province of Villages Villages bighas 
Villages (Daftari) 
The Empire, 
excluding 
Bijapur and 
Haidarabad 401,567 2,01,564 (2,00,003)  29,57,42,337 
Bengal 1,12,788 1,11,250 1,538 3,394,775 
Orissa 26,768 9,990,309 
Bihar 55,376 24,036 31,340 1,27 ,53,156 
Ilahabad 47,607 2,262 45,345 1,97,07,783 
Awadh (52,691) 18,849 33,842 1,90,27,308 
Agra 30,180 2,010 27,303 4,01,00,551 
Dehli 45,088 1,576 43,912 6,01,42,375 
Lahor 27,761 3,192 24,569 2,43,19,376 
Multan (9,256), 4,559 4,697 44 54,203 
Thatta 1,324 1,324 
Kabul 1,316 1,316 
Kashmir 5,392 5,392 
Ajmer 7,905 2,873 5,032 1,74,09,684 
Gujarat 10,370 6,446 3,924 1,27,49,374 
Malawa 18,678 11,742 6,936 1,29,64,538 
Khandesh 6,339 3,007 2,832 88,59,325 
Berar 10,878 137 10,741 2,00,18,113 
Aurangabad 8,263 718 7,045 2,34,73,295 
Bidar 4,526 1,007 3,019 719,06,193 


Note: The figures in this Table are drawn from Fraser 86, ff. 57b-60b and 


Edinburgh 224, ff. 1b-3b, 8a-11b. In case of variants, Or. 1286, ff. 310b-343a and 
Chahar Gulshan, Bodl. Elliot 366, have been used to help in establishing the 
original figures. In case of village statistics, readings of individual figures can 
be checked by comparing the total given in the MSS. with the number of 
unmeasured and measured villages added together. Since almost all the variants 
are quite obviously due to errors in transcription or looseness in writing 
the raqam notation in the individual MSS, it has been thought unnecessary to 
set them out in detail. The figures for the villages may be treated as generally 
definitive, while in the area figures allowance should be made for possible 
variations in the last five digits. 
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As to the kind of land covered by measurement in the Mughal 
period, Moreland has suggested that we should identify it with the 
‘total cropped area’ of modern statistics.6 It included this certainly, but 
we should speak more properly, perhaps, of the area sown, since the 
measured area also included the na@biid, or area affected by crop- 
failure.?’ However, measurement does not seem to have been confined 
to land actually cultivated and was extended also to land regarded as 
cultivable? Indeed, in the reign of Aurangzeb we hear of it almost 
as a standing complaint that the local officials only sent returns for 


the cultivable land and not, separately, for the land actually cultivated9 
Some uncultivable land, such as the land under habitation, tanks, néalas, 


the total numbers of villages, without specifying how many of them were 
measured, The number of mahals which did not return any village or area 
statistics is, however, often indicated for individual sarkars. 

The conclusions drawn by Moreland after a painstaking comparison of the 
Ain’s statistics with modern cropped area statistics, in respect of the Western and 
Eastern Districts of the United Provinces, in the Journal of U.P. Historical 
Society, II, 1919, Part i, pp. 1-39, and summarily stated in respect of other parts 
of Northern India, in his India at the Death of Akbar, 20-22, must be substantially 
modified for the simple reason that they are based on the assumption that the 
Arn’s figures cover the entire area cultivated at the time. If a region did not 
have a large area figure assigned to it, it cannot necessarily mean that it was 
backward in cultivation: it is at least as likely that the cultivated area had not 
been measured. 

6. Journal of U.P. Historical Society, IT (1919), Part i, pp. 3, 17. The total 
area cropped is obtained by adding together the land under each of the seasonal 
crops of the year, while the net area cropped is the total reduced by ‘the area 
cropped more than once’. 

7. For the measurement of cultivated land, see the Regulations drafted by 
Todar Mal in the 27th year of Akbar: “It is known that in the parganas of the 
Khélisa the (recorded) area (ardzi) is less every year. (Therefore,) when the 
cultivated land has once been measured, they should, increasing it (the area 
measured) from year to year, establish a partial nasag”. (A.N., III, p. 382; 
Add. 27, 247 £. 331b). For inclusion of nabid, see the Regulations for the Bitikchi 
in the Ain, I, p. 288. | 

It may be remarked that in the more recent of modern statistics, figures are 
given not for the area cropped, but for the area sown. 

8. The measurement of cultivable land is indicated in the draft of the 
muwizana-i dah-sdla in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 36b, and in the extant 
records of the village and pargana of Papal (Berar) of 1682-3 (1090 Fasli), 
described and analysed by Y. K. Deshpande, IHRC, 1929, pp. 84-86. See also 
the figures ascribed to Todar Mal’s survey of Gujarat in Mirat, I, p. 25, where 
the area of the cultivable, not cultivated, land is entered. 

9. Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdés Karori; & parwéna in the Nigdrndma-i« 
Munshi, f. $92, Bodl., ff. 74b-75a, Ed. 77. 
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and jungle, was also measured.’? But we may assume that ‘such 
measurement was confined to the limits of villages and settlements and 
not extended to large forests or wastes, so that it must normally have 
accounted for a very small portion of the measured area. 


The measured area of the Mughal records then corresponds broadly 
to the area covered by three categories in modern agricultural statis- 
tics. ‘The area cropped (or sown)’, ‘current fallows’ and ‘cultivable 
wastes other than fallows’. It is obvious that while the land actually 
cropped can be precisely determined, the word ‘culturable’ is open to 
many definitions and it is difficult to say whether the Mughal and 
modern statisticians used the same criteria, if, indeed they have either 
of them used any uniform criteria at all! Nevertheless it would seem 
likely that the tendency of local officials, both in the Mughal and the 
British periods would have been to classify only that waste as cultiva- 
ble, which stood on the margin of cultivation under the existing con- 
ditions rather than what might be ideally cultivable, that is, cultivable 
if, for example, large forests were cleared or canals brought from a 
distance. Generally speaking, therefore, the area of cultivable waste 
so determined will usually bear a more or less fixed proportion to the 
area actually cultivated. If this view is accepted, a comparison of the 
measured area statistics of the Mughal period with the figures for the 
cultivable area from recent times will become useful, for then it can 


10. The types of uncultivable land mentioned in the text are specified in 
the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 36b, where to these is also added garden land. 
Excluding the garden land, the area classed as uncultivable amounts to just 4-1 
per cent. of the total measured area. In the records of the Papal pargana 
however, the uncultivable land is shown as amounting to one-fourth of the whole. 
But it consisted largely (430 out of 505 netans) of grazing land (IHRC, 1929, 
pp. 84-85). The grazing land might not really have been uncultivable, but 
placed in that category because it was protected from any encroachments. It 
has been authoritatively estimated that grazing lands cover three-fourths of the 
lands classed as ‘culturable waste’ in modern statistics, while they cover only 
a fourth of the waste not available for cultivation. (Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, Report, p. 177). In the Mirat, I, p. 25, the uncultivable 
portion of the measured land, consisting of “the area under habitation, jungle, &c.” 
is shown as amounting to nearly a third of the whole measured area. It is not clear 
if it included grazing land. If it did not include it, there would seem to have been 
little reason for measuring such vast areas of wasteland. 

il. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Report, 604-5, points out 
that the division between the categories ‘culturable waste’ and ‘land not available 
for cultivation’ in modern statistics is purely arbitrary and the former sometimes 
includes land which is not really cultivable. 
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be taken as a rough indication of the changes that have taken place 
in the actual extent of cultivation in the intervening period. 


There is far less danger of confusion in comparing the numbers of 
villages given in the statistics of the two periods. Villages are usually 
visibly distinct units and one may expect that they could always be 
counted with precision.“ However, the average size of the village, in 
population and area, might vary from locality to locality and, what is 
more important for us, from century to century. A comparison of the 
village statistics alone, therefore, cannot directly help us to form an 
estimate of the cultivated area in the Mughal period. But when set 
alongside other information, especially the area statistics, it might have 
some corroborative value. 


For any comparative study of the Mughal and modern statistics, it 
is essential that the boundaries of the territorial units of the Mughal 
Empire be accurately determined. At the moment, detailed studies are 
available for the location of mahals listed in the Ain under the pro- 
vinces of the Gangetic Valley.“ But for the rest of the Empire, the 
boundaries of the provinces and sarkars can only be laid down very 
roughly, and sometimes even tentatively, on the basis of the better 
known or easily identifiable places in the Ain’s lists.4 For the Dakhin 


12. The statement about villages being always distinct units is not, perhaps, 
true for all parts of India. Bengal might be an exception, for instance. Modern 
censuses also imply a distinction between revenue and actual villages; but they 
themselves give figures only for the latter. 

13. For the portions of the Mughal provinces of Dehli, Agra, Tlahabad and 
Awadh, lying in the British ‘North-western Provinces’ (excluding ‘Oudh’), see 
Elliot, Memoirs & c. of the North-western Provinces, ed. Beames, IJ, pp. 82-146 and 
203-6 (with maps facing p. 203). 

For Awadh: J. Beames, ‘On the Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar’, 
Part i, JASB, LITI (1884), pp. 215-32 (with map). 

For Bihar: Ibid, Part ii, JASB, LIV (1885), pp. 162-82 (with map). 

For Bengal: Blochmann, ‘Contributions to the Geography & History of Bengal 
(Muhammadan Period)’, Part I, JASB, XIII (1878), pp. 209-310; J. Beames, ‘Notes 
on Akbar’s Subahs’, JRAS, 1896, pp. 83-136 (with map). 

For Orissa: J. Beames in JRAS, 1896, pp. 748-65 (with map) & Manmohan 
Chakravarti in JASB, N.S., XII, pp. 29-56. 

14, For the Panjab, Dr. I. R. Khan’s ‘Historical Geography of the Punjab and 
Sind’, Muslim University Journal, II, No. 1, January 1934, pp. 31-55, is helpful, 
though the contribution was not completed and the maps referred to in it have 
not been printed. 

A series of maps of all the provinces of Akbar’s Empire have now been drawn 
uv in the Department of History, Aligarh University, under the supervision of 
‘Prof. S. N. Hasan and Mr. Moonis Raza. They show provincial and sarkar 
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provinces, an 18th century work, the Dastir-al ‘Amal-t Shahinshahi,8 
has also been used here, since it gives lists of mahals in territory added 
to the Empire after the time of the Ain. 


It should also be borne in mind that the boundaries of Mughal ter- 
ritorial divisions did not remain fixed. Several important changes are 
known 1o have taken place, though they were more numerous in the 
Dakhin, the scene of constant military operations and piecemeal annex- 
ations, than in Northern India.“ These must be taken into account 


especially when referring to the statistics of Aurangzeb’s reign. 


boundaries on the basis of the mahal-lists of the Ain, It is hoped to publish 
them soon in the form of an atlas. 

15. Add. 22,831. This gives mahal-wise statistics of villages and revenue. It 
also contains certain references to events of administrative history not easily 
found elsewhere. 

16. The following changes may be specially noted: 

The sarkar of Kamrup was added to Bengal, presumably after Mir Jumla’s 
Assam campaign (cf. Chahar Gulshan, [{53a, Sarkar 133). Sha’ista Khan’s 
conquest of Chatgaon (Chittagong) in 1666 implied no formal change, for the 
territory (as a sarkar) was already claimed for the Empire in the Ain. Orissa, 
shown in the Ain as a sarkar (really a sub-suba) of Bengal, begins to appear as a 
separate province in the revenue records of Shahjahan’s reign subsequent to the 
Majalisu-s Salatin, ff. 114a-115b. 

For some time the sarkar of Jaunpur seems to have been transferred from 
the province of Ilahabad to Bihar (cf. ibid; & Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s 
Reign p. 112) but by c. 1659, it had been restored to the former (cf. Dastur-al 
‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 114a). 

The sarkars of Tijara and Narnaul were transferred from the Agra province 
to Dehli before the close of Shuhjahan’s reign (Ibid., f. 109a-b; Chahar Gulshan, 
f. 35b, Sarkar 125-6). i 

The sarkar (or sub-suba) of Thatta was still included in the Multan province 
at the time of the Majdlisu-s Salatin, but, like Orissa, begins to appear as a sepa- 
rate province in subsequent documents. One of its former sarkars, Siwistan, 
however, remained with Multan (cf. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 110b-1ila:; 
Chahar Gulshan, f. 44a-b, Sarkar, 130-131). 

Kashmir’s position as a sarkar or sub-suba of Kabul, seems to have been 
from the beginning a mere matter of form. But the revenue table in the Majélisu~s 
Salétin is the last document of its kind in which it appears as an appendage of 
Eabul. 

The sarkar of Sirohi was a part of the Ajmer province at the time of the Ain. 
At an uncertain date it was divided into the sarkars of Bansballa, Dongarpur and 
Sirohi, which were all transferred to Gujarat (cf. M irat, Supp., 225-6). 

In his 8th regnal year Shahjahan ordered the transfer from Malawa of all its 
territories south of the Narbada river, viz. the sarkars of Baijagarh and Nandurbar 
and most of the mahals of Handia, to Khandesh (Lahori, I, ii, pp. 62-3; Sadiq 
Khan, Or. 174, ff. 60a-61la, Or. 1671, ff. 33b-34a; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Shahinshahi, 
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‘Though complete accuracy must await the time when all or almost 
all the mahals or parganas of Mughal times are plotted on the map, 
the margin of error can still be very greatly reduced by considering 
only large blocks of territory, placed within limits that can be defined 
with relatively greater exactitude. In most cases it can be so arranged 
that the area of the doubtful territory between two such blocks is almost 
insignificant in comparison to the area known to be definitely covered 
by either of the blocks. Thus, though it may be difficult at present 
to establish accurately the boundary between the Mughal provinces of 
Lahor and Multan, the limits of the territory covered by the Lahor 
province and the sarkars of Multan and Dipalpur of the Multan pro- 
vince can be laid down with tolerable certainty. Even this case is ex- 
ceptional and most Mughal provinces and often groups of sarkars within 
them, can be separately treated as blocks and their boundaries put on 
the map without very serious danger of error. 


From modern statistics one is entitled to demand details as well 
as completeness. Agricultural statistics and census returns for divi- 
sions below the level of districts have been published.!” But in the present 
study, for the reason that we are only considering large areas, the series 
of Agricultural Statistics, giving annual returns for districts, has been 
considered adequate.!8 For villages the numbers given district-wise in 
the census reports have been used. Both the agricultural statistics and 
censuses are often incomplete, especially in the earlier years, in respect 
of the princely states. In such cases information from later returns, or 
from the Imperial Gazetteer, has been drawn upon. It will be noticed 


ff. 29a, 32a, 34b). Baglana, after being annexed in 1638, was treated as a separate 
unit (mulk) for some time, but in or by 1658 was attached to Khandesh as a 
sarkar (Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 60b-6la, 87b-88a, Or. 1671, ff, 33b-34a, 48a; Dastur- 
al ‘Amal-i Shahinshahi, f. 29b). 

Shahjakan separated the sarkar of Telingana from Berar and made it into 
a separate province, probably in the 8th regnal year (Lahori, I, ii, 62-63, 205); but 
towards the end of the reign, it was merged with the newly annexed territory 
of Bidar to form the province of Bidar (Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Shahinshahi, f. 80a). 

Northern Konkan or the Talkokan-i Nizamul’ Mulki, had been ceded to Bijapur 
upon the final conquest of Ahmadnagar. But it was attached to the province of 
Aurangabad, apparently, after Aurangzeb’s 1657 campaign against Bijapur. (Ibid, 
ff. 77-b-78a; ‘Amal-i Salin, III, pp. 262-3). 

17. The best source where these will be found, if one is not interested in 
statistics of any particular year, is the District Gazetteers. 

18. The Agricultural Statistics of India, issued by the Department of Revenue & 
Agriculture (and successors), Government of India, published at uneven intervals. 


A. 2 
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that as a rule, our attempt has been to use figures from the period 
around the beginning of the present century.!8 This has been done 
partly because Moreland, who was the pioneer in such comparative 
study, worked with the figures of this period and partly under the 
conviction that this was the time when India felt the full economic 
effects of British rule in their most unalloyed form and so provides 
a good vantage point for comparison with conditions in the best days 


of the earlier Empire. 


For our regional survey, Bengal as the easternmost province of the 
Empire, may best serve as the starting point. The Ain does not pro- 
vide any area statistics for this province and only an insignificant num- 
ber of its villages is entered as ‘measured’ in the statistics of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign. Excluding Kamrup, there were 109,923 villages under 
Aurangzeb compared with 116,153 in the corresponding territory in 
1881. It would, indeed, seem from contemporary statements that most of 
the province was fully occupied.?! Blochmann came to the conclusion, 
from an examination of the mahals listed in the Ain, that cultivation 
then extended as far down to the deltaic Sundarbans as in his 
own day (1873). The eastern parts of the delta were, however, 
mercilessly ravaged and depopulated for the greater part of our period 
by the Magh pirates.~ An extensive resettlement in the B&agirganj 
(‘Backergunge’) district began only after the successful expedition of 
1665-6 against Arakan,24 though the Sandwip Island had already been 
colonised by a rebel chieftain*5 Further to the east the forests were 
probably considerably more extensive than now. In the Chatgaon (‘Chit- 
tagong’) territory, heavily overgrown with forest under the Maghs,”* 
the extent of reclamation under the Mughals could only have been 


19. The Agricultural Statistics mostly used are of 1899-1900, 1909-10 and 1920-21 
and the Censuses, of 1881, 1891 and 1901. The later returns have been used either 
because the earlier ones were incomplete or were not easily available. 

20. Both Aurangzeb’s statistics and the Chahar Gulshan agree as to the total 
number of villages in the province, viz. 112,788. From this the figure for the 
sarkar of Kamrup, whose limits are uncertain, have been deducted, according as it 
appears in the Bodl. MS., f. 53a, of the Chahar Gulshan. 

21. Manrique, II, 123; Bernier 202, 441-2. 

22, JASB, XLII, 1878, pp. 227, 228, 231-2. 

23. Fathiya ‘Ibriya, ff. 122b, 123b, 164a-b, 173b; Bernier 175; Master, I, 66. 

24, JASB, XLII, 1873, pp. 228, 229, 232. 

25. Fathiya ‘Tbriya, ff. 142 a-b, 143b, 144a, 150a. 

26. Ibid., f. 164a~b, 
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slight.7 ‘There were dense forests in the district of Sylhet down to 
the 18th century; and it is possible that the Bhowal or Madhupur 
jungle covered a wider area.” 


Unfortunately nothing can be deduced for Orissa with any con- 
fidence. Its exact limits in Mughal times cannot be laid down and 
modern statistics are also either incomplete, or, in their published form, 
not detailed enough for the large number of petty states in the region. 


For Bihar, Aurangzeb’s statistics show a measured area, which on 
conversion from bigha-i daftari to bigha-i Ilahi, amounts to more than 
three times the area shown in the Ain. But though over a half of the 
total number of villages are shown te have been measured, the area 
under Aurangzeb still came to a fourth of the total cultivable area 
recorded in 1899-1900. This may be explained partly by the possi- 
bility that the Mughals confined their measurement to villages in the 
narrow and densely populated belt along the Ganga, which would have 
been smaller in size than the villages lying outside it. But the differ- 
ence in area would still seem to be substantial. The total number of 
villages asigned to the province was, however, practically equal to that 
counted by the 1881 Census. ‘The Chahar Gulshan shows that this 
applied also to the case of the four sarkars situated wholly to the north 
of the Ganga, though the figure for the easternmost sarkar, Mungir, 
which also stretched across the river into the Tarai is much smaller. 
It is not to be imagined, therefore, that the Tarai forest held an un- 
disturbed sway in this region. Some mahals listed in the Ain lie close 
under the hills in Nepal, while large areas more to the south are un- 
accounted for and were then apparently under forest. Large tracts 
have been cleared that lay then in wilderness, but there have been 
clearings too which are now overrun by the jungle.%° 


To the west of Bihar lay the two provinces of [lahabad (‘Allaha- 
bad’) and Awadh. The former covered large blocks of territory on 


both sides of the Ganga, stretching deep into Baghelkhand and Bundel- 
khand and also including the lower portions of the Ganga-Jamuna 


27. JRAS, 1896, p. 127. 

28. Ain, I, 391; and JRAS, 1896, p. 131. 

29. The forest lay in the serkar of Bazuha. Cf. Ain, I, 390; JRAS, 1896, p. 127. 

30. Cf. Beames in JASB, LIV, p. 177. In the sarkar of Champaran the mahal 
of Simranu stretched into Nepal and the ruins of its capital lie “among dense 
jungle”, The territory around Bettiah, on the other hand, is said to be a more 
tecent clearing. 
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Doab and of the Ganga-Gaghra Doab. Awadh extended to its north, 
from the river Gandhak in the east to the Ganga in the west. Only 
a very small part of the cultivated area of the two provinces had been 
measured in the time of the Ain3! But measurement seems to have 
been considerably extended in the following century. Aurangzeb’s sta- 
tistics show that practically all the villages of the Ilahabad province 
were covered by measurement. The measured area then was about 
half the cultivable area reported in 1909-10. In Awadh well over a 
third of the villages were unmeasured and the measured area came to 


about two-fifths of the 1909-10 figure. 


The numbers of the villages assigned to the two provinces are 
considerably larger than the numbers recorded in the 1881 Census— 
larger by one-third in Ilahabad and by one-half in Awadh. But the 
sarkar of Gorakhpur contained about the same number of villages as 
counted in its territory in 1881; that is to say, it did not have the same 
numerical superiority in villages over the present day, which the other 
parts of Awadh possessed.*? It was, therefore, probably more back- 
ward in its cultivation. Indeed in the 47th year of Aurangzeb, the 
governor of Awadh described this sarkar as “absolutely desolate.’’3 
Much of it must have been covered by the Tarai forest. From a state- 
ment by Tavernier it would appear that all was forest north of the 
town of Gorakhpur.44 And we know that the forest retained its old 
domain up till the beginning of the last century, when, at last, a general 
process of reclamation began in this region.*5 Across the Ghagra to 


31. This can be seen from the fact that the Ain entered nearly 4 million 
bighas for Ilahabad and slightly over 10 million for Awadh, while the corresponding 
figures in the statistics of Aurangzeb’s reign converted into the same units of 
area, are 13-1 and 12:7 million bighas. And over one-third of the villages of Awadh 
had not yet been measured in the time of Aurangzeb. 

Moreland is, therefore, in obvious error when he takes the Ain’s area figures 
to represent the entire cropped area and concludes that there has been since its 
time a five-fold increase in the cultivated area in the Ghagra-Ganga Doab and a 
17-fold, possibly a 40-fold, increase in the Trans-Ghagra tract. (Jour. U.P. Hist. 
Soc., II (1919), pp. 18ff). 

32. The number of villages in the Gorakhpur sarkar is given in Chahar Gulshan, 
f. 59a. In Sarkar, 137, the figures for this sarkar have been interchanged with 
those for Lakhnau, The Chahar Gulshan enters no figure for area under Gorakhpur. 

33. Akhbarat 47/320. The sarkar of Gorakhpur had been renamed Mu‘az- 
yamabad-Gorakhpur or simply, Mu‘azzamabad. 

34, Tavernier, II, p. 205. 

35. Mufti Ghulam Hazarat in his Persian memoir of the Gorakhpur district, 
written in or before 1810, says that the city of Gorakhpur was surrounded on two 
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the south, a dense forest existed along the Tons river in the eastern 
parts of of the A‘zamgarh district, where there are now mo traces of 
any jungle.* But the belief that the forest extended so far as to inter- 
pose between Jaunpur and Ilahabad is based on a4 misunderstanding of 
the original evidence and we know otherwise that this could not have 
been the case.57 


sides by forest and that “in certain tappas of the parganas of Aonla, Bansi, Silhat, 
Basti, Maghar and Gorakhpur, the country is extremely desolate, being uninhabited, 
owing to the scarcity of the peasants, or the jungle, or the inroads of wild elephants” 
(LO. 4540, f. la). He adds, however, that the promulgation of lower revenue 
rates had begun attracting cultivators from the neighbouring areas (ff. 9b-10a). 
It may be noted that the Gorakhpur district at that time also included the present 
districts of Basti and Gonda. 

36. A.N., Il, pp. 266-7. It would appear from this passage that the forest 
lay along the southern bank of the river Saruar, ie. the Chhoti Sarju or Eastern 
Tons, between Muhammadabad and Mau. 

37. The original evidence for the forest consists of the following statement by 
Finch, in the course of a description of various itineraries: “Thus much from 
Agra to Jounpore this way [ie. via Lakhnau and Ajodhya]; from thence (returning 
that way to Agra) to Alabasse is 110 c. [kos], 30c. all which are thorow a continuall 
forest” (Early Travels, 177). It is possible to interpret this statement as meaning 
that the distance between Jaunpur and Ilahabad was 110 kos, of which 30 kos were 
covered by a forest. This is how De Laet, 65, in copying Finch, has read it. The 
interpretation put forward by the editor of Early Travels, and by Moreland, is how- 
ever, that 110 kos represented the distance of the route from Jaunpur to Agra, via 
Tlahabad, and 30 kos that part of it which lay between Jaunpur and Ilahabad. 
‘This seems to have no justification in the text. Under either interpretation 110 kos 
would be an incredibly wrong estimate of the distance: It would be too high for 
the distance between Jaunpur and ITlahabad and a “gross underestimate” for 
that between Jaunpur and Agra. There remains one possible interpretation. The 
‘bracketed phrase, “returning that way to Agra” might not define the next route 
to be described but might be an abbreviated way of saying that we should return 
the way already described, to Agra in order to start on a new itinerary from 
there. “Thence” would therefore refer to Agre and 110 kos would cover the 
distance between Agra and [lahabad, certainly @ reasonable estimate. The 30 kos 
of forest must, on this reading, be put somewhere on this route. It is probable 
that this is an exaggerated description of the ravines and barren country 
through which the established route passed between Bhognipur and Fatehpur 
(Mundy,89, 92). | 
. . From Mundy’s evidence it is clear that the route between Ilahabad and Jaunpur 
could not have been through a continuous forest. He (p. 110) praises this route 
without any suggestion of any wilderness astride it, and regrets that in proceeding 
from Ilahabad to Patna, he adopted the alternative. route running south of the 
Ganga. 
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The Agra province comprised the central Doab and a big block of 
territory on the right side of the Jamuna, both north and south of the 
Chambal river. Almost all its villages were under measurement 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, though the area recorded was about the 
same as in the Ain (making allowance for the transfer of Tijara and 
Narnaul to Dehli) .38 It amounted to about five-sixths of the cultiva- 
ble area reported for the corresponding territory in 1909-10, so that the 
result for the whole province is practically the same as obtained by 
Moreland from a comparative study of the Ain and modern ‘cropped 
area’ statistics, relating to the central Doab.®® The number of villages 
assigned to the province in Aurangzeb’s record was about one-third 
larger than the figure derived from the 1881 and later censuses.” 


The general picture of almost full occupation of the land, which 
these statistics present, is confirmed by Pelsaert, who says that in the 
Agra region there was a great shortage of firewood and trees were 
scarce.41 The references to a desolate zone near the Jamuna, where 
tigers could be hunted” and rebellious peasants sought refuge,* apply 
to the famous ravines which are, perhaps, still as wild as then. 


The province of Dehli consisted of three distinct geographical units: 
the country now known as Rohilkhand, the Upper Doab and the Hariana 
tract. By the reign of Aurangzeb practically all villages had been 
brought under measurement and the area recorded had grown by near- 
ly a third over the Ain’s figure (including Tijara and Narnaul). It 
came, moreover, to about four-fifths of the cultivable area returned in 
1909-10. At the same time the number of villages in Aurangzeb’s sta- 
tistics was nearly one-half larger than that recorded in the 1881 Census. 
The Chahar Gulshan shows that, compared to the conditions today, 
there was no particular disparity between the Doab and Rohilkhand, 


38. It should be noted that Blochmann’s figure for the sarkar of Agra is 
incorrect. Add. 7652 shows it should be 9-1 million not 91:0 million bighas. 
The Ain’s figure for the sarkar of Kalpi is some 14 ‘laks’ lower than the total of 
the pargana figures under it. In the Chahar Gulshan, Sarkar 126-7 reads ‘two 
karors’ for the Agra sarkar, where the Bodl. MS., f. 39a, reads ‘one karor’ only 
— al is doubtless correct. Sarkar also interchanges the figures for Gwaliar 
and Koil. 

39. Jour. U.P. Hist. Soc., TZ (1919), p. 19. 

40. The later censuses are used only where, in the case of ‘native states’, suffici- 
ent details are not given in the 1881 Census, 

41. Pelsaert 48. 

42, T.J., 279; Lahori, I, il, p. 5. 

@. TJ., 375-6. 
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such as Moreland in his study of the Ain’s statistics has suggested.“ 
There are some indications in contemporary literature which enable us 
to approximately trace the ‘forest line’ in the north. We know that 
the mahal of Gola in the sarkar of Badaun, which covered a very large 
tract in the present Shahjahanpur district and projected into Kheri, 
was almost unsurveyed at the time of the Ain. But by 1119 Fasli or 
ce. 1711, it had come to comprise ten tappas with 1484 villages.5 The 
explanation might be that the area was previously in the hands of local 
chiefs, but was now seized from them and brought under proper ad- 
ministration.“ Yet it might equally indicate a real advance of cultiva- 
tion at the expense of the forest. In any case the large number of set- 
tled villages assigned to this mahal in the later record, shows that the 
process of reclamation had in the main been completed here by the 
end of our period. Further to the north-west there seems to have been 
a ring of forest around Aonla,“? which has now almost disappeared.® 
The Rampur territory was apparently well cleared, but the plains of 
the Naini Tal district lay in dense forest down to the earlier part of 


44. While Moreland found only a ‘slight increase’ in the Doab districts, he 
thought that the cropped area has increased by one-half in ‘Badaun, etc.’, and has 
doubled in Bareilly and nearly doubled in part of Bijnor district (Jour. U.P. Hist, 
Soc., II (1919), pp. 18-19). The present districts of Badaun and Bareilly lay in the 
Badaun sarkar. The area given for the Badaun sarkar in the Chahar Gulshan is 
double that given in the Ain (after conversion into common units). This means 
that either the increase postulated by Moreland took place entirely in the 17th 
century, of, as seems more likely, the cultivated area had not been entirely 
measured in the time of the Ain. For the Badaun sarkar and other sarkars of 
Dehli only the Bodl. MS. of the Chahar Gulshan, ff. 35a-36a, should be used, The 
figures in Sarkar, 124-6, are very defective and must be set aside. 

45. “Qanungo papers’ cited by Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, pp. 167-8. 

46. A battle between a zamindar and local jagirdars in the zila’ or country of 
Gola and Kant (Shahjahanpur) in the reign of Shahjahan is referred to in Sadiq 
Khan, Or. 174, f. 183b, Or. 1671, f. 90a. 

47, Bada’iini, as cited by Elliot, op. cit. ii, p. 150. I have not been able to 
trace the statement in the original owing to the fect that Elliot, using a MS., has 
not given the page reference. He observes that Badauni must have greatly 
exaggerated in saying that the forest surrounded Aonla on all sides for 24 kurohs. 
The measured areas assigned to Aonla and the surrounding mahals in the Ain 
do not also lend any support to the belief that a large forest was in existence in 
the area. 

48. It has survived in name, however, for Cirele III of the Aonla pargang is 
known as the ‘Aonla jungle’, which now has “large areas of dhak jungle”. (More- 
land, Agricultural Conditions of the United Provinces & Districts: Note on Bareilly, 
p. 5). 

49, Elliot, op.cit., ii, p. 138. 
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the 18th century. The Dun valley, on the other hand, contained 
“inhabited villages and mahals” and a certain amount of peasant popu- 


lation.5! 

Both in the Doab and the Hariana tract the role of canal irrigation 
became important by the closing decades of the last century. The area 
thus irrigated in 1909-10 was about one-fifth of the net cropped area 
of the Upper Doab and about one-tenth that of Hariana. But the canal 
system has provided mgqre a safeguard against drought and a means of 
improving the crops, than a means of extending cultivation.® This 
might explain why the cultivated area has not materially increased in 
this region, and though the prospect is now changing for an immense 
tract as the Bhakra-Nangal scheme gets under way, it is still true to 
say that large areas in Hariana are neglected simply for lack of water. 


It is, in fact, further to the west, in the Indus plains, that the 
modern canal system has brought about a fundamental change. Here, 
the Mughal province of Lahor covered the northern portion of the 
Panjab in its strict geographical sense. To the south of it stretched the 
province of Multan, extending down to the delta in the time of the 
Ain, but later on only to below Sehwan. The measured area of the 
former does not show any noticeable alteration between the Ain and 
the statisics of Aurangzeb’s reign, when nine-tenths of the villages are 
shown to have been measured. In the Multan province, the practice of 
measurement was apparently abandoned in the sarkars of Multan and 
Bhakkar, but almost all the villages of the Dipalpur sarkar had come 
under measurement by the later years of our period.» Taking, then, 


50. Elliot, op.cit., ii, pp. 150-51, citing the testimony of two travellers of the 
period, Yar Muhammad and Tieffenthaler about the country around and beyond 
Kashipur and Rudarpur. It is to be observed that when Elliot says that in ‘the 
Mahomedan histories’ “all beyond Amroha, Lakhnor and Aonla is spoken of as a 
desert (sic!) which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate”, he has probably only 
the period of the Dehli Sultans in mind. This line was well breached by the 
time of the Ain as a glance at Elliot’s own map would show. Moreland accepted 
this statement as applying also to the Mughal times, but suggested certain modifi- 
cations (Jour. U.P. Hist. Soc., II, 1919, p. 20), 

Si. Waris, a: f. 49a; b: £ 142b-143p, 

sz. Cf. Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, Report, p. 325. 

53. Thevenot, p. 68, says of “Dehly” that “The Ground about it is excellent, 
where it is not neglected, but in many parts it is’, 

54. This is based upon a comparison of the provincial total in Aurangzeb’s 
eaialeas na the provincial and sarkar figures in the Chahar Gulshan, £. 44a-b, 

arkar 130. 
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the Lahor province and the Dipalpur sarkar together, we find that the 
area recorded under them amounted to even less than half the cultiva- 
ble area of the corresponding districts and states in 1909-10. There is 
an interesting tradition preserved by a late 17th century historian to 
the effect that the Panjab had been grievously laid waste and depopulat- 
ed by the successive invasions of the Mongols and that a recovery began 
only under the Lodis, when, for example, the town of Batala was found- 
ed in the Upper Bari Doab in a clearing amidst wasteland and 
forest.> And although the province enjoyed a period of exceptional 
peace and security under the Mughals,** it is not unlikely that much 
of the effects of the desolation still remained. Moreover, besides the 
periodic havoc caused by uncontrolled rivers, when in flood, the Bias 
and Sutlej rivers had created in the region of Dipalpur an extensive 
waste and forest, known as the Lakhi jungle.5’? The extent to which 
the canals are responsible for the change since those days may be seen 
from the fact that the proportion of land irrigated by government canals 
in the districts and states of the British “Punjab”, lying within 
the Mughal provinces of Lahor and Multan, was over one-third of the 
met area cropped in 1909-10 and in terms of total cropping the propor- 
tion would have been still higher. It is not to be thought of, of course, 
that every acre irrigated by the new canals was unploughed before. 
Indeed the canals have superseded, while the embankments have closed, 
most of the old inundation channels and man-made canals. But by the 
same means the Lakhi jungle and such other wastelands have also been 
eliminated and, on the balance, the extension brought about by the 
modern system is very great. 


Despite this increase in cultivation the numbers of villages assigned 
in Aurangzeb’s statistics to the Lahor province and the Multan and 
Dipalpur sarkars, together, exceeded by over one-half the 1881 Census 
figure for the same region.® 


The Thatta province was entirely unmeasured and the only data 
from the Mughal period that we have for it relate to the number of 
villages. In contrast to the position in the Panjab and other parts of 


55, Sujan Rai, 66-7. 

56. This is emphasised in Ibid, 88, where it is stated that in the Mughal posses- 
sion of Kabul lay the key to the prosperity of the Panjab. 

57. Ibid, 63; Manucci II, pp. 457-8 and tr.’s n. on p. 457. 

58. The Chahar Gulshan (f. 44a-b, Sarkar 130) figures have been used for 
the two sarkars. 
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could obtain land to till wherever he wanted.®? The statement is ‘an 
obvious exaggeration,® but if there is even a little grain of truth in it, 
it would presuppose a state of affairs very different from the one today, 
when practically the whole of the land is occupied. Gujarat was the 
province most fully described by foreign travellers, but one looks in 
vain for any confirmation or contradiction of this statement in their 
accounts.®’ ‘The evidence that we have, then, is largely inconclusive 
and even contradictory, though it tends, on the whole, to show that 
cultivation was much less in extent than now. But whether it was 
a full one-third less, as the Mirat-i Ahmadi suggests, must be left an 
open question. It may be added that it is possible that some amount of 
reclamation has taken place since Mughal times in parts of Gujarat 
not covered by the Mughal statistics, such as the territory around 
Rajpipla, in whose forests wild elephants used to roam during our 
period.7° 


Even though large tracts south of the Narbada had been trans- 
ferred from Malawa to Khandesh by Shahjahan, the measured area for 
the former in Aurangzeb’s statistics is more than double the area 
recorded in the Ain. Yet, only a third of the villages had 
been brought under measurement. Modern returns (1920-21) for the 
territory of the reduced province (omitting a few minor ‘states’ for 
which statistics are not available) show a cultivable area about three 
times the area under Aurangzeb. But besides the fact that the latter 
only represented the area of a third of the villages, two-fifths of 
the modern figure is made up of ‘Cultivable Waste’, in respect of which 
the Mughal records are not likely to have been as complete. The 
number of villages, according to the 1891 and 1901 Censuses, was 
distinctly, but not very considerably, larger than that given in the 
Mughal records.71 From these indications, it would seem that a large 


67. Geleynssen, tr. Moreland, JIH, IV, p. 79. 

68. Cf. Moreland, Agrarian System, p. 129n. 

69. Mundy, 264, indeed, says that “from Agra itself...... to the Gates of 
Ahmudavad (Ahmadabad) is a desert, barren and thievish country,” but the words 
are, probably, not meant to be taken literally. He met ‘champion’ country, mingled 
with woods, already before Mehsana (Ibid) and makes no reference to desolate 
conditions between that place and Ahmadabad. 

70. Lahori, I, 331; Mirat, I, 14. 

71. Aurangzeb’s statistics give the number of villages for the province as 18,678, 
but from this 759 should be deducted as the number of those lying in the sarkar 
of Garh (cf. Chahar Gulshan, ff, 67b-68a; Sarkar, 142), since its exact limits can- 
not be determined, In the remaining territory the Censuses of 1891 (used for Bri- 
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increase in cultivation cannot be postulated for this region. Malawa 
already enjoyed in Mughal times an established reputation for fertility 
and unfailing abundance.” 


Similar deductions may, perhaps, also be drawn in respect of 
Khandesh. No figures are provided for the measured area of this and 
the other Dakhin provinces in the Ain, but Aurangzeb’s statistics show 
that by then 2,832 out of its total of 6,339 villages were under measure- 
ment. To judge from the 1891 and 1901 Censuses the number of 
villages has almost remained constant, while the cultivable area reported 
in 1920-21 amounted to about 2°5 times the measured area of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, which belonged to less than half of the total number 
of villages. It would seem, therefore, that there has been no material 
extension in cultivation and this accords with the evidence of other 
authorities, which describe the province as well cultivated and almost 
fully occupied.” 


In Berar practically all villages had been brought under measure- 
ment by Aurangzeb’s reign. But though the number of villages, 
according to the 1891 Census, was almost unchanged, the increase in 
cultivable area amounted in 1920-21 to over two-thirds of, if not nearly 
as much as, the measured area of the Mughal statistics. Here, therefore, 
the extension of cultivation has been substantial and we may assume 
that it has taken place largely at the expense of the great Central Indian 
forest, which then lay dense over the eastern regions of this province.” 


tish districts) and 1901 (for ‘native states’) disclosed 19,500 villages in the dis- 
tricts fully included in the Mughal province and 4,092 in the territories only partly 
covered by it. 

72, Ain, I, 455; Mundy, 54-57, especially, 57; Tavernier, I, 47. The fame of 
Malawa survived till recently in the imagination of North Indian peasantry (See 
Crooke, The North Western Provinces of India, London, 1897, p. 171; Elliot, Memoirs 
é&c., ii, p. 315). 

73. “There is little left uncultivated and many of its villages look like towns” 
(Ain, I, 474). Vide also Fitch, ed, Ryley, p. 95 & Early Travels, 16; Thevenot 101-2; 
Tavernier, I, 42; Manucci, II, 429; Dilkushd, f. 7a. The only discordant note is struck 
by Roe, 68, who says that the whole country from Surat to Burhanpur was “miser- 
able and barron.” Abu-l Fazl says that most of the region was desolate in olden 
times, and that extensive resettlement began only under the patronage of the 
founder of the local dynasty, Malik Raji, in the latter part of the 14th century 
(Ain, I, p. 475). 

74, Cf, Ain, I, pp. 477-8. 
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In the Aurangabad province the total number of villages given im 
the Mughal records is about the same as in 1891.5 The measured 
villages amounted to over nine-tenths of the total, but the measured 
area was only about two-thirds of the cultivable area reported in 
1920-21. 'The neighbouring province of Bidar was very small and any 
comparative examination of the figures relating to it will involve a very 
large margin of error, so long as its boundaries are not precisely deter- 
mined. 


No returns of the area or number of villages are recorded in the 
Mughal statistics for the provinces of Bijapur and Haidarabad. 


It might have seemed tedious to follow the Mughal statistics in such 
detail. But one thing emerges from this study, namely, that some minor 
difficulties apart, the statistics are set to a very coherent pattern and 
the amount of corroborative evidence available is not insignificant. 
This may entitle us to place some reliance upon the general results 
which our comparison with modern statistics has brought out. It thus 
seems established that an increase in cultivation since Mughal times 
has taken place everywhere, though in varying degrees. The increase 
is the greatest, amounting to about a hundred per cent. in three regions. 
The first region comprises Ilahabad, Awadh and Bihar and, possibly, 
parts of Bengal. Here the increase has obviously been due largely 
to reclamation from the great sub-montane forest, the Tarai. The 
second region is that of Berar, where cultivation has extended at the 
expense of the central Indian jungles. And, finally, the Indus valley, 
where the extension has been due almost entirely to the modern canal 
system. Besides these territories, the increase in cultivation seems to 
have varied from one-half to one-third, or only one-fourth. Forest- 
clearings have played little or no part in this increase, which has mostly 
been brought about by ploughing up lands of inferior soils and grazing 
lands—a process that is still continuing. 


It has been a matter of some controversy whether the average 
yield of the land was higher in earlier times. It has been recognised 
that—with the established practice, or rather the practical absence, of 
manuring—two causes might contribute to a fall in the average produce. 


7%. The figure for the number of villages in Aurangzeb’s statistics, viz., 8,263, 
has been accepted. The Chahar Gulshan, f. 74b, Sarkar, 151, has 5,950 only. ‘The 
total of figures against individual sarkars given by Sarkar, 152, is incorrect, mainly 
owing to a misreading of 599 as 5,599 under Purenda. | | 
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First, the extension of cultivation over infarior lands, which it was 
previously uneconomical to sow; and, secondly, the continued use of 
clearings in the forests, where after a period of great fertility, the soil 
is exhausted or comes down to the level of ordinary Jand.7© We have 
seen that if our statistical comparisons have any validity, the first factor 
has operated almost everywhere and the inferior land since then con- 
quered by the plough, amounts generally to a third, and in some parts 
half, of the area previously cultivated. We have also seen that in some 
provinces the forests were far more extensive than now and that from 
the data concerning Bihar we can discern the existence of the practice, 
whereby the old clearings were abandoned once the land was exhausted, 
and fresh clearings were made elsewhere. It is probable that this was 
the position throughout the Tarai. It was certainly so in Gorakhpur 
at the beginning of the last century.” As the forest has receded, this 
method has also disappeared. It is obvious, then, that in these areas, 
the average fertility of the land actually under cultivation must have 
declined even more than in others.78 We may notice, for example, Abu-l 
Fazl’s reference to the richness of the soil in the sarkar of Champaran 
(Bihar), where the pulse mish (urd) used to require no ploughing nor 
any care at all in order to grow.” The position is different only in the 
Indus plains and, to some extent, in the Doab, where the canals have 
enabled high class soils to be tilled and put to better use. But taking 
the area of the Mughal Empire as a whole, and assuming that agri- 
cultural practice has not changed, the average acre sown cannot be as 


productive now as in the Mughal times. 


76. Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, Report, p. 75. 

77. Mufti Ghulam Hazarat, who speaks of the ehakla of Gorakhpur with its 
older limits, ie. including besides the district of Gorakhpur, that of Basti and 
a large part of Gonda, says: “The customary practice here, owing to the abun- 
dance of forest land, is that the banjar (previously unsown) land, which requires 
little to be tilled and is very productive, is sown for up to three years, whereafter 
it reaches the full yield and its strength declines. They then abandon it and instead 
of it, cultivate some other plot of banjar land. The land of the chakla of Gorakhpur 
ig not as recuperative as that of the chakla of A‘zamgarh and its yield declines 
within three or four years (of being cultivated).” (1.0. 4540, f£. 10a). 

78. Cf. Moreland, India &c, of Akbar, p. 117. His interpretation of the effects 
on the average yield from the elimination of forests is entirely different from 
the one here advanced. 

79. Ain, I, p. 417. He says also that the danjar lands of the sub-montane 
tracts are even more productive than the best category of land (polaj) elsewhere 
and the revenue officials regarded it as equivalent to it. (Ibid, p. 297). 
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In this Section we have also referred frequently to the village sta- 
tistics of our period. A curious fact which appears from our comparison 
of these with modern returns, is that in a compact group of provinces 
in Northern India, from Ilahabad and Awadh to Lahor and Multan the 
number of villages was generally higher by half than in the final decades 
of the last century. On the other hand, for Bengal and Bihar and the 
country south of the Northern Plains, i.e. Gujarat, Malawa and the 
Dakhin provinces, the Mughal returns are either a little below, or 
correspond very closely to, the numbers recorded in modern censuses. 
The reason for this relative multiplicity of villages in the North Indian 
provinces is not easy to discover. It is possible, that villages decreased 
in absolute numbers in the 18th century, when many might have been 
laid waste, while smaller hamlets were abandoned in favour of bigger 
ones for better defence.®® Or, when later, rings of waste and grazing 
land, previously marking off one village from another, were ploughed 
up, there might have been a tendency for one village to lose its entity 
and merge with another. This is, perhaps, mere speculation. Still, the 
relevant fact for us is that not only was the extent of cultivation in 
Mughal times much less than now, but it also maintained a much larger 
number of villages, which, therefore, must, on average, have been con- 
siderably smaller, when compared with the villages of to-day. 


2. MEANS OF CULTIVATION AND IRRIGATION 


Set against the great achievements of modern, scientific agriculture, 
it might seem difficult to imagine anything more primitive than the 
crude implements of the Indian peasant. In the context of the world 
three hundred years ago, however, these provoked little comment. 
Though oxen were yoked to it, not horses, the Indian plough was no 
stranger to European eyes. Terry described it as the “foot-plough”, a 
type used in England! Fryer, whose observations were confined to 


80. Crooke, The North-Western Provinces of India, p. 40, explains that the 
villages in the western part of the province look like “miniature forts” and are 
a relic of “the tradition of raid and rapine, when the land was harried by Sikh 
and Marhatta.” 

1. Terry in Early Travels, 298. As defined by the Oxford English Dictionary, 
Vol. IV: ‘F’, pp. 408c, 404b, this did not have a wheel. Nor, says Moreland (India 
&c. of Akbar, p. 160n.) a mould-board. It should be borne in mind that the invert- 
ing as well as the deep-digging plough is not suitable for most Indian soils (Cf. 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, Report, pp. 110-112). 
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the coastal areas, declared that the “Combies (Kumbis)....Till the 
Land, and dress the Corn with no remarkable difference from other 
Nations”. He found no peculiarity in the ploughs, except that “their 
Coulters (are) unarmed mostly, Iron being scarce, but they have hard 
Wood (which) will turn their light Grounds”? This statement could 
have been true only of the coastal belt. Iron teeth would have been 
indispensible for the drier or harder soils inland and have obviously 
been in use since ancient times.? It is true that iron was “scarce” in 
our period, but its mining and manufacture were widespread in India 
and the price in terms of wheat was not more than three times the 
price in 19144 This should not have been prohibitive for the very 
small amount used in the share of Indian ploughs. 


It has, moreover, been pointed out that in certain respects, Indian 
agricultural methods were far from primitive when judged by the 
standards of the day.6 Drill-sowing, as well as dibbling, has been an 
old and familiar practice in India.?7 Though bone manure has not been 
in general use, the éxceptional value of fish as fertilisers seems to have 
been appreciated, since we are told that in Gujarat, fish manure was 
used in sugar-cane cultivation? 


The outstanding feature of Indian agriculture which impressed 
contemporary observers was the harvesting of two—and in some areas, 


2. Fryer, II, 108. 

8. Thus the stricture against agriculture in the Manusmriti, x, 84, on account 
of “the wooden (implement) with iron point”, which injures the earth and its 
.creatures (The Institutes of Manu, tr. Buhler, pp. 420-21). 

4, This statement is based on Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, where the con- 
ditions of the industry are discussed on pp. 147-9 and the price of iron, on 
pp. 150-51. He cites the Ain’s price for picket-pegs, valued at 3 dams per ser. 
(Ain, I, 143). English iron was sold at Surat in 1613 at a lower rate—3% to 4 
mahmidis for one local man, or 215 or 2%4 dams per ser-i Akbarz (Lett. Recd., I, 
pp. 235, 238, 299). 

5. A description of the forms, in which iron teeth are used in the ploughs 
in various localities, will be found in N. G. Mukerji, Handbook of Indian Agri- 
culture, Calcutta, 1915, pp. 92-3. 

6. Elliot. Memoirs &c., ii, pp. 341-2. 

7. Cf£ Elliot, op.cit. Voelcker, Report, 223, found the “native” seed-drill “won- 
derfully efficient and leaving litile to be desired”. In a tract on agriculture, writ- 
ten probably by Amanullah Husaini in the earlier part of the 17th century, the 
practice of dibbling is noticed in connexion with cotton cultivation: “In some 
places they push down a pointed peg (mekh) into the ground, put the seed into 
the hole, and cover it with earth—it grows better thus’. (I. O. 4702, f. 30b), 

8. Thevenot, 36-7. ° 
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three—crops in the year.® The system of rotation of crops was, there- 
fore, practically a gift of nature and to know the combinations which 
best suited particular soils would have been a matter of experience.!® 
No statement of this principle in explicit terms has survived from the 
period, but this was, perhaps, only because it was regarded as too 
obvious and common a fact of life to need any exposition. The principle 
that certain crops could enrich or improve the soil is distinctly stated." 


As for the fields, the general appearance they presented seems to 
have been practically the same as today. There were no hedges— 
nothing to remind the European traveller of the growing practice of 
“enclosures” on his continent.2 In Gujarat alone were thorn-bush 
hedges commonly raised to protect the fields; and these are noticed in 
our authorities as something of a local peculiarity.% 


An important aspect of Indian agriculture is artificial irrigation to 
supplement the natural bounty of the monsoons. The principal means 
employed for this purpose has been the construction of wells, tanks and 
canals. 


In the Upper Gangetic plains as also parts of the Dakhin, wells 
must have provided the chief source of irrigation. The different methods 
of drawing water out of the wells now prevalent—except, of course, 
the tube-wells—are nearly all described by our authorities. East of 
the Jhelam, in the regions of Lahor, Dipalpur and Sirhind, there was 
the elaborate arhat, or rahat, called by the English the ‘Persian wheel’, 
which Babur found such a novelty.4 Around Agra and further east, 


9. Ain, II, pp. 5 & 6 (concerning Hindustan), I, 389 (Bengal), 513 (Dehli pro- 
vince); J. Xavier, tr. Hosten, JASB, N.S., XXIII, 121 (Agra region); Pelsaert, 48 
(Agra region); Bowrey, 121 (Orissa coast); Sujan Rai, 11 (Hindustan). 

10. For praise of the Indian peasant’s knowledge of rotation of crops, see 
Voelcker, Report, 11, 233-6; Elliot, Memoirs &c., ii, 342. 

11. Thus Amanullah Husaini considers the bdqila bean (faba sativa) and the 
Egyptian bean (bdqila-i misri or tarmas) to possess fertilising qualities. (I. O. 
4702, ff. 2a-b, 30a), while madder (riinds) is held to improve nitrous soils (f. 31a). 

12. “Their ground is not enclosed unless it be neare townes and villages”. 
(Terry in Early Travels, p. 298.) 

13. Ain, I, p. 485; T.J., p. 205; Fryer, IIT, p. 158; Mirat, I, p. 14. 

14. Bdabur-ndma, tr. S. A. Beveridge, I, p. 388; IT, p. 486. In the latter pas- 
sage, she omits ‘and Sihrind’ from her translation, although it appears both in 
the Turki ‘Haidarabad Codex’, f. 273b, edited by her, and in ‘Abdur Rahim Ehan 
Kihanan’s Persian tr., Or. 3714, f. 376b. Babur’s geographical limits of the rahat 
closely approximate to those existing today (Cf. Elliot, Memoirs é&c., ii. p. 238). A 
description of the rahat appears also in Sujan Rai 79, as peculiar to the Panjab. 
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the charas, or the leathern bucket lifted out of water by yoked oxen, 
was most common.5 Fryer, in his general account of India, describes, 
in addition, the dhenkli, based on the lever principle, which is generally 
in use wherever the water-level is close to the surface® There was 
in some parts at least, a professional class of vagrant well-diggers!’ 
whose work, especially when digging in sandy soil to great depth, as 
in the Thar Desert, is said to have been extremely hazardous."® 


It seems clear from a reading of Abu-l Fazl’s account of the various 
provinces in the Ain that he has found it superfluous to say anything 
about the role of irrigation, if the crops depended mostly upon rainfall 
and only partly on wells.!® His silence as to the presence of this form 
of irrigation in respect of particular regions should, therefore, occasion 
no surprise.” What is interesting is his statement that “most” of the pro- 
vince of Lahor “was cultivated with the help of well-irrigation.”2! This 
is repeated later by a historian, who himself belonged to this province.” 
One must suppose, therefore, that wells were relatively far more import- 
ant than now in the upper portion of the Panjab. It is equally possible 
that in many tracts, especially in the central Ganga-Jamuna Doab, there 


15. Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, I, p. 487: “a laborious and a filthy way,” says 
the imperial diarist. 

16. Fryer, II, p. 94. 

17. This appears from the account of an incident happening near Basawar in 
Agra sarkar, in Badauni, II, p. 243. 

18. Cf. Faizi Sirhindi, ff. 58b-59b. 

19. As Sujan Rai, p. 11, remarks of ‘Hindustan’, “although in some parts culti- 
vation depends on wells and in some regions the land is also watered by inunda- 
tions, nevertheless, most of the land is lalmi, which is synonymous with béréni 
(ie. dependent upon rain).” (The editor misreads ‘Mahi’ for ‘lalmi’, but see MSS. 
A, 11b-12a & B, lla-b). Cf. also Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, II, p. 488. An example 
of how Abu-] Fazl ignored the role of well-irrigation is offered by his remarks 
on the Dehli province, of which he says simply that “much of the land is irrigated 
by inundations (selabt).” (Ain, I, p. 153.) Sujan Rai, 39, on the other hand, says 
of the same province that its cultivation is “dependent upon rain and inundation 
and in some places on wells,” 

20. Cf. however, Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, p. 121, for comment on the 
case of Awadh (‘Oudh’). 

21. Ain, I, p. 538. 

22. Sujan Rai, 79 (see also MSS. B: f. 72a; C: 44a). He also says that the Kharif 
harvest (the litho, text reads ‘kharif and rabi’; but this is not supported by the 
MSS.) depended mainly upon rain. Cf. also Manucei, Il, p. 186, who noticed “an 
abundance of wells” around Lahor. 
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has been a heavy decline in the number of wells, owing to the inter- 
ference by the canals with the natural drainage of the country. 


Archaeological remains testify to the great antiquity of irrigation 
tanks in Central India and the Dakhin.*#4 Tavernier describes the 
country of Golkunda as being “full” of tanks, which are said to have 
been made by building dams, “sometimes half a league long,” so as to 
enclose the water in natural depressions and use it after the rains for 
the fields.>. There was the great Kamthana tank at Bidar, made by 
a dam built to its north, which was “verily” a “Tigris” and which freed 
the cultivators of the surrounding country from all dependence upon 
rain. In the later years of Shahjahan we find the Mughal administra- 
tion proposing io advance nearly Rs. 40,- to 50,000 to cultivators in Khan- 
desh and the Painghat portion of Berar, for the purpose of erecting 
bunds or dams.” In the north, in Mewar, the famous tank of Udaisaégar— 
16 kurohs in circumference—dates from our period and is said to have 
supported the cultivation of wheat in the country around.28 


23. The effect of canals on wells has been of two kinds. First, the canals have 
appropriated to themselves, or cut off the supply of, sub-soil water of many tracts, 
causing a fall in the under-ground water-level. A number of such cases are 
noted by Moreland in his Agricultural Conditions of the United Provinces and 
Districts, Notes on Aligarh (p. 2), Mathura (p. 2), Agra (p. 1) and Mainpuri (p. 2). 
Secondly, in many areas, especially sandy tracts, the canals have, through satura- 
tion of the sub-soil, “caused” the sides of the wells to fall in, and make unsup- 
ported excavations to any depth impracticable.” (Mainpuri Dist, Gazetteer, Allaha- 
bad, 1910, p. 53. Cf. Voelcker, Report, 69). : 

It may be assumed that, as at the present day, most peasants of this region 
in Mughal times, could only afford to have kachcha wells, ie., wells without use 
of masonry. Thus Pelsaert, 48, speaks of annual construction of wells during the 
rabi’ season in the territory around Agra, since the kachcha wells seldom survived 
the Monsoons. 

24, Two of the most interesting examples, historically speaking, are the Sudar- 
shana Lake (Girnar, Kathiawar), created by a dam under Chandragupta Maurya 
and furnished with conduits, ‘for better facility of irrigation,’ under Asoka; and the 
‘tremendous reservoir’ at Bhojpur, Malawa, constructed by Bhoja, 11th century. 
(See N. Sastri, ed., Comprehensive History of India, II, 281-2, and Kosambi, Intro- 
duction to the Study of Indian History, 280-281.) 

23. Tavernier, I, pp. 121-2. 

2. Mardsiri-i ‘Alamgiri, pp. 308-9. 

27. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 53a; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, p. 134. 

28. Ain, I, p. 509. 16 kurohs would be about 40 miles. Cf. Tod, Annals & Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan, London, 1914, Vol. I, p. 619, who speaks of “the enormous 
magnitude and strength” of the dam, “as is necessary indeed, to shut in a volume 
of water twelve miles in circumference.” 
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In cases where a river rises and inundates the fields seasonally 
every year, both the irrigation and fertilisation (if a layer of the sub-soil 
is left behind) are purely natural. But it is probable that the construc- 
tion of embankments to ‘train’ the rivers for the sake of canals or rail- 
ways, or for the prevention of floods, has considerably reduced the 
extent of land formerly enriched by this means. Abu-l Fazl notices 
especially the lands thus irrigated by the Saru (Sarju) and Ghagra in 
Awadh”? as also land subjected to inundations in the Sambhal sarkar 
(Upper Rohilkhand).2° But it was the area affected by the Indus and 
its tributaries that offered the greatest contrast to present conditions. 
The seasonal inundations of the rivers, as they flowed through the 
parched and thirsty plains, were almost uncontrolled and nothing reveals 
their range more clearly than the spectacular changes which used to take 
place from time to time in the river courses during our period. In the 
time of the Ain, for example, the Beas and Sutlej after uniting at, or 
near, their present junction bifurcated below Firozpur, the upper chan 
nel being again known as the ‘Beas’, while the lower one was known as 
‘Sutlej’ and was practically identical with the present bed of the Sutlej 
river. The two channels after flowing for more than two hundred miles, 
at about thirty miles from each other, probably united near the pre- 
sent confluence of the Panjnad and the Sutlej.3! Some time in the reign 


29. Ain, I, p. 433; also p. 303. It may be mentioned that the Sarju, which 
now meets the Ghagra in the south-eastern corner of the Kheri district, used to 
flow, at the time of the Ain, past Bahraich and joined the other river at only one 
kuroh above the town of Ajodhya (ibid, 433, 435), so that it had a far longer 
course in the plains than now. The old channel is still traced on the maps. Jarrett’s 
tr. (II, ed. Sarkar, p. 182) is seriously misleading because he has muddled up the 
Sai with the Saru or Sarju. 

30. Ain, I, p. 303. For the Dehli province generally, see ibid, I, p. 513. 

31. Ain, I, 549. This bifurcation and the courses of the two branches are esta- 
blished by the fact that the Ain places towns like Dipalpur, Pakpattan, Kahror and 
Dunyapur in the Beth-Jalandhar Doab (Multan Province). (Cf. I.R. Khan in 
Muslim University Journal, II, No. 1, pp. 34-36). The Survey Maps show two 
old beds of the Beas (so-called also on the maps) running quite close to each other. 
A detailed examination of the parganas listed under the Beth-Jalandhar Doab of 
the Multan province, which I undertook jointly with Mr. Moonis Raza, showed that 
the northern of the two channels was probably the one which the Beas occupied 
at the time of the Ain. The fact of the two separating channels being known 4s 
Beas and Sutlej is not only deducible from Abu-l Fazl’s use of the word ‘Beth’ 
for the area lying between them, but is also directly established by the account 
of Safshikan Khan’s proceedings near Multan during the pursuit of Dara Shukoh. 
‘Marching from Multan towards Uchh, he first crossed the ‘Beas’ and then, after 
traversing {wo stages, the Sutlej (‘Alamgirnama, 271-2), 
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of Aurangzeb the ‘Beas’ abandoned its old bed: The bifurcation still took 
place, but much below the previous one and the two branches main- 
tained a separate course only for a short distance.**. This change must 
have devastated a very large area previously irrigated by the Beas 
channel. Similarly, the site of the confluence of the Chenab and Jhelam 
moved up by over 25 miles within the course of the 17th century.* The 
Panjnad did not exist and the Chenab and Beas-Sutlej met the Indus 
separately near Uchh™ The Indus shifted its course continuously, so that 
the huts of the villages on its banks had to be made of wood and straw.* 


The fickleness of the rivers to their beds in the soft alluvial soil has, 
indeed, strewn the whole of the plains with innumerable abandoned 
channels, many of which become active during the season of the inunda- 
tions, when water from their parent rivers forces its way into them. 
Modern embankments, again, have closed the mouths of many of these 


32. As seen from the passage of ‘Alamgirnama, cited in the preceding note, the 
old Beas bed was not yet abandoned in 1659. But writing in 1695, Sujan Rai 
placed the bifurcation at a point much below Dipalpur and said that the northern 
channel known as Beas rejoined the Sutlej after a course no longer than “a few 
farsakhs (kurohs)”. (Sujain Rai, 76; Muslim University Journal, II, No. 1, pp. 38, 40). 

The Multan-Bhakkar itinerary in the Chahar Gulshan, Bodl. MS., £. 108a, shows 
the route as crossing the Beas and then a branch of it, which from the position of 
Shuja‘atpur on its northern bank, would seem to have been flowing in the present 
bed of the Sutlej. This, however, does not mean that the conditions of the time 
of the Ain were restored by the middle of the 18th century, but perhaps only that 
the Chahar Gulshan has copied an itinerary prepared in the 17th century. 

The abandoned channels of the Beas probably became active during the season 
of inundations to merit the remark of Sujan Rai, 63, that the river covered a few 
_fersakhs in width during the season and that this created the great Lakhi Jungle 
in the sarkar of Dipalpur. See also Rennel’s Map reproduced in Francklin’s History 
of the Reign of Shah-~Aulum, London, 1798, frontispiece, for the numerous channels 
thrown out by the Beas-Sutlej river. 

33. At the time of the Ain, the confluence took place below Shorkot, which 
stood then in the Chunhat Doab (Ain, I, pp. 547, 549). Sujan Rai, 78, however, 
’ put it near Jhang-i-Sialan, ic. at or near the site it occupies today. 

34. This appears from the Ain, I, 049; Sujan Rai, 76; and Rennel’s map, Op.cit, 
The Panjnad now meets the Indus near Mithankot. 

_ 85. Ain, I, 568. Lambrick in an article on ‘Early Canal Administration in 
Sind’, Journal of Sind Hist. Soc., III. (1937), part i, pp. 15 & 16, emphasises that 
“the area liy overflowed has become far less extensive since the provision of 
oxi almost timutous line of river protection bunds” and he thinks that “the vast 
bulk af cultivation in Sind from prehistoric times to the eighteenth century was 


boek that is, rabi crops raised on lands naturally flooded by the season(al) rise of 
the Indus, after its subsidence”, 
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channels, but physical traces still remain to justify the supposition that 
the number of such natural canals in Mughal times was quite large.® 
These are usually to be distinguished from purely man-made canals by 
their winding courses; but so often has human effort gone into deepening 
them or clearing their beds of silt that in some cases, at least, the 
distinction will be hard to draw.*7 In the following survey an attempt has 
been made to present evidence about canals of both types that were 
active or were excavated during our period. 


In the Dakhin the practice of leading off small canals from rivers and 
streams was, like that of storage, an ancient one. We are told, for exam- 
ple, that in Baglana “they have brought into every town and village 
thousands of canals, cut from the river for the benefit of cultivation;”%8 
and these were managed, probably, according to the co-operative phad 
system, which still survives in that area.®? 


It was, however, in Northern India that really large canals were 
excavated. There is a tradition that the old channel of the Eastern 
Jamuna Canal was dug in the reign of Shahjahan, but it is thought really 
to date from the earlier part of the 18th century.” On the other side 
of the Jamuna ran the celebrated canal of Firuz Shah.“ This was repair- 
ed during the reign of Akbar, first by Shihabu-ddin Khan and later by 


36. Cf. Lambrick, op.cit., p. 16. 
37. An illustration of this is provided by the use of old river channels by 
Firuz Shah for carrying his West Jamuna Canal to Hamsi and Hisar. (See below), 

38. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 60b-61a; Or. 1671, f. 34a. 

39. Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, Report, p. 325. 

40. Cf. Saharanpur Dist. Gaz., 1909, pp. 58-60. Its author regards it as probable 
that the canal was completed in the reign of Muhammad Shah. There is certainly 
no reference to it in amy of the histories of Shahjahan’s reign. The tradition that 
attributes its construction to ‘Ali Mardaén Khan is ag. ill-founded as the one that 
supposes the same noble to have dug the Nahr-i Bihésht. 

41. Firuz Shah’s canal seems to have taken off ftom the Jamuna at Tajewala 
in the Ambala District, flowing in the bed of an old arm of the Jamuna 
down to Indri (Karnal Dist, .Gaz., 1918, A Vol., pp. 3 & 4). A little beyond 
Safedon it ran into the old channel of the Chutang river, which carried it down 
to Hansi, Hisar and beyond. (See JASB, 1892, p. 420; Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, 
Vol. X, p. 186.) This channel was not first excavated by Firuz Shek, as is some- 
times supposed, but had been carrying the Chutang river past Hanst for cegturies 
earlier. The 13th century Persian version of the Chachnéma, originally «written 
in the 8th century, contains a definite reference to the “River of Hasi (Hansi)”, 
(Chachndma, ed. Prof. Daudpota, p. 51). ae 


a 
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Ntru-ddin Muhammad Tarkhan®: at the time of the Ain, the canal was 
apparently carrying water past Hansi and only disappeared finally at 
Bhadra.* It silted up again, but Shahjahan decided to reopen it from 
its mouth at Khizrabad, almost under the hills, down to Safedon and 
thence to dig a new channel, some thirty kurohs, or nearly 78 miles in 
length, to serve the new city of Shahjahanabad at Dehli™ This was the 
famous ‘Nahr-i Bihisht’ or ‘Nahr-i Faiz’ which must for the period 
be regarded as something of an achievement and though of no compari- 
son to its modern successor, the West Jamuna Canal, it must have irri- 


gated a considerable area.46 


The Hariana tract, stretching between the Jamuna and the Sutlej 
is a large area not served by any perennial river: The seasonal streams 
which rise in or below the Siwaliks either disappear in the plains or 
join one of the channels leading to the Ghaggar or Hakra, the dry river 
of the desert. It has been the practice in the region to throw dams or 
bunds across these streams to create an artificial inundation, or, at least, 


42. We are told by Waris, a:f. 40la; b:f. 16b (Salih, III, p. 29) that the canal 
had silted up by the time of Akbar and Shihabu-ddin Khan, when he was Governor 
of Dehli (ie. during the early years of Akbar’s reign), repaired the canal “to 
extend cultivation” in his jagirs and renamed it Shihab Nahr. Nuru-ddin Muham- 
mad Tarkhan probably only repaired or re-excavated the bed of this canal, for 
according to Badauni, IIT. p. 198, his canal, named after Prince Salim. was cut from 
the Jamuna and ran for 50 kurohs in the direction of Karnal and beyond (presum- 
ably, past Safedon, which he himself held in jagir). The chronogram given for the 
construction of the canal, seems defective for it yields 976, while Salim was only 
born in A.H. 977 (A.D. 1569). 

43. Ain, I, pp. 514-15. 

44, Waris, a: ff. 40la-402a, 411a; b: ff. 16b-18a, 30b; Salih, ITI, p. 29; Sujan Rai 
28-30, 36-37. Work on the canal was started in the 12th and finished by the 21st 
regnal year of Shahjahan. The kurohs in which the length of the canal is given, 
are stated to be kuroh-i shahi, for which see Appendix A. ‘Ali Mardan Khan had 
nothing to do with this canal and his name is linked with it only in later tradition, 
e.g. Chahar Gulshan, tr. Sarkar, p. 124 and Francklin, The History of the Reign 
of Shah-Aulum, p. 208; see also Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, 196. 

45. Also known simply as Shah-nahr, the Royal Canal. 

46. Sujan Rai, 36-37, says, indced, that the canal could be said to have carried 
half the Jamuna and that “it conferred benefit upon the cultivation of many par- 
ganas and irrigated the gardens near the Capital.” Francklin, op.cit., in an account 
of Defhi, written in 1793-4, speaks of it as “fertilising in its course a tract of more 
than ninety miles in length” and says that the “canal, as it ran through the suburbs 
of Moghul Para, nearly three miles in length, was twenty-five feet deep, and as 
much in brebdth, cut from the quarry of solid stone....” 
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obtain some supply of water.47 The position in the lower reaches of 
the rivers has naturally been precarious and this is confirmed in the 
case of the Chutang or Chitrang river by the detailed information about 
it, that has come down to us in a semi-official document. This is a 
long memorandum, prepared during the reign of Shahjahan, proposing 
to clear and deepen its channel so that its water might reach Hisar, 
which it had failed to do for a long time, causing great distress to 
the country around.® There is, however, nothing to show that any 
action was taken on these proposals;*® and no hint of such work appears 
in any later account. 


In the Panjab proper, a small system of canals was brought into 
existence in the Upper Bari Doab. The best known of these was the 
Shahnahr also excavated in the reign of Shahjahan. It took off from the 
Ravi at Rajpur (or Shahpur) close to the hills and carried water up to 
Lahor—a distance of about 37 kurohs, or 84 miles*® Taking off from 


47. Thus, for example, the ‘band’ on the ‘Karnal stream’, built by Asalat Khan 
and visited by Shahjahan in his 11th year (Lahori, II, p. 112). Monserrate (p. 102) 
praises the groves and gardens of the plain country around Sirhind, watered from 
“a deep and artificial lake,” filled “during the rainy season by means of irrigation 
channels” (read, probably, seasonal streams). 

48. The memorandum suggests, rather rhetorically, that the Chutang had been 
failing Hisar for “a hundred years”. But from what we are told about Shihab- 
nahr and from the evidence of the Ain, it would appear that the channel at Hisar 
ran dry only when the Shihab-nahr silted up. Shahjahan’s canal abandoned the 
Chutang river altogether and diverted the whole supply from the Jamuna towards 
Dehli. The memorandum makes no reference to this link with the Jamuna (which 
could hardly have been restored now) and concentrates its attention on the Chu- 
tang only. It traces this river to its source near Sadhaura and contends that even 
if it was a seasonal river, an improved channel would enable it to reach Hisar. 
It also suggests that ‘bands’ might be built on the river at two or three places in 
the chakla of Sirhind. This document is included among the papers collected by 
Balkrishan Brahman, Add, 16,859, ff. 107a-109b. The’ papers belong to the later 
years of Shahjahan and the earlier years of Aurangzeb, but this memorandum 
refers to “A‘la Hazarat,” the usual mode of address:for Shahjahan. 

49. It is stated that the zamindars and the peasants in the chakla of Hisar were 
prepared to undertake the digging of the channel through their lands or locali- 
ties as soon as the water was brought up close to them. It is clear, however, from 
the memorandum that the authorities of the chakla of Sirhind, ie. of the diciaa 
of the upper reaches, were not very enthusiastic about the project. 

50. Lahori, I, pp. 168-9, 233-4, 311, 315; Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 92a, 102a-b, 
Or. 1671, ff. 50b, 56a; Ma’dgiru-1 Umara’, IT, pp. 806-7; Sujan Rai 77. Lahori says that 
the first attempt, begun under the supervision of a protégé of Ali Mardan Khan, 
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the same point, one canal ran to Pathankot, another to Batala and a 
third to Patti Haibatpur. “Great benefit accrues to cultivation from these 
canals,” says the local historian writing at the end of the 17th century.5! 


For the rest of the Panjab our authorities are not very enlightening. 
The Sidhnai reach could no longer have been a canal since it was already 
carrying the main stream of the Ravi.52 We know, however, of a small 
canal cut from the Tavi to irrigate ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s garden at Sodhra 
near Wazirabad in the Upper Rechna Doab.® The presence of canals in 
the Multan sarkar is indicated by the draft of an order appointing a 
mir-i db (canal superintendent) for the area, which has survived in a 
collection of administrative documents, It requires the appointee to 
“dig new channels (néla), clear the old channels, and erect bunds on 
flood-torrents (band-i sail)” and to see to the equitable distribution of 
canal water among cultivators. The most southerly portion of the pre- 
sent Sindsagar Doab, lying in ‘the Baluch country,’ was reputed for its 
fertility,=5 which Aurangzeb attributed to the inundations and well- 
irrigation. The area is, indeed, full of abandoned river channels,’ but 
tradition also suggests that the present reach of the Indus above Mithan- 


was a failure, although the channel, 48% kuroh-i jaribt in length, was fully exca~- 
vated. Perhaps, it was given too wide a loop and the water did not reach Lahor 
in sufficient quantity. A second attempt at deepening the channel also proved un- 
successful. Ultimately, the whole of the first channel, except for a length of 
5 kurohs was abandoned and a new one dug, which was 114% kurohs shorter, and was 
completed by the 16th year. The distances are probably given in the earlier (and 
shorter) official kuroh. (See Appendix A). 

51. Sujan Rai, 77. It is possible that the canal running to Batala occupied the 
first channel excavated for the Shah-nahr. 

52. The Ain puts Multan and Tulamba in the Bari Doab, from which one pre- 
sumes that the Ravi had abandoned its old channel running past east of Multan and 
was flowing in the Sidhnai channel. (See also Sujan Rai, 77.) This reach is supposed 
by tradition to have originally been a man-made canal and this is supported by 
its remarkably straight course. (Cf. Mooltan Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 2; JASB, 1892, 
p. 370, note no. 365; G. R. Elsmie, Thirty-five Years in the Punjab, 1858-93, p.354.) 

$3. Sujan Rai, 74. Assuming that the Tavi then joined the Chenab at or near 
= tase point of confluence, this canal must have been well over 30 miles in 

54. A parwana in the Nigarnama-i Munehi, ff. 198b 199a; Bodl. £. 157a-b; Ed. 


55. Sujan Ral, 63 & 64, 
56. Adab-i ‘Alamgtri. ff. 13b-14a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, p. 29. 
57. JASB, 1892, p. 299. 
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kot was originally a man-made canal, which the Indus broadened into 
its own bed, early in the 19th century. 


In Sind, the Indus is even more prone to throw out its arms and 
flood channels, which extend as far eastward as the Eastern Nara. In 
addition to these there have been large artificial works also, notably the 
long Begari Wah in Upper Sind, its very name signifying a canal exca- 
vated with forced labour, and the Naulakhi in the Naushahro Division, 
supposed to have been dug before the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the Delta, Darya Khan, a minister of the Jams, excavated the 
‘Khan-wah’ in the early years of the 16th century. By continuously depo- 
siting silt the Indus raises its bed to a much higher level than that of the 
surrounding plains, so that it is easy to use the supply in its main 
stream as well as inundation channels for irrigating the fields. The local 
practice has been to either cut the kdrizs, or “artificial channels” from the 
river or canals as Bernier tells us,®! or set up ‘Persian wheels’ to lift out 
the water, to which also we have an allusion in contemporary testi- 
mony.® 


Our information on the system of canal-irrigation is admittedly in- 
complete. It is, however, obvious that while considerable use was made in 
our period of the natural inundation channels, a number of canals had 
also been excavated, some of which were really very large works.™ 
The high quality cropping of the Punjab and Sind, of which we hear often 
from contemporary authorities was probably largely to be found in 


58. Ibid, p. 303, note no. 301; Muslim Univ. Jour, i, p. 569. 

59. Lambrick in Jour. of Sind Hist. Soc., Il, 193%, part i, p. 17. 

60. Térikh-i Tahiri, Or. 1685, f. 26a. This canal still appears on survey maps. 
It took off from near Thatta, from the main channel’ of the Indus, and ran west- 
ward. The purpose in digging it, according to the Tarikh-i Tahiri, was “to popu- 
late the pargana of Sankora [now Mirpur Sakro] ahd other territory under the 
hills [i.e. the small hills north of the Gharo creek} and around the city [of Thatta]. ‘a 
(Cf. also Haig, Indus Delta Country, p. 86, n.). . 

61. Bernier, 454. He says ‘kalis’. This can be etther kdriz, a cut from a fiver, 
or khaél (or khéld), an artificial channel, as used in iti Panjab. See Prinsep, History 
of the Punjab, London, 1846, Vol. I, pp. 33 & 154, where the words are respectively 
spelt “khureez” and “khool”’; also Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, 225. 

62. Factories, 1646-50, p. 119, concerning indige-cultivators. For both these 
practices see Lambrick, op.cit., p. 15. 

63. For an opposite view, based om father summaty considerations, sce Moére- 
land, India dec. of Akbar, 107-8. 

64. Ain, I, 538: Thevenot, 85; and Sujan Rai, 79—for the Panjab; and Ain, I 
556 and Menzique, Il, 288 — ior Sind. 
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tracts thus irrigated. Nevertheless it is also clear that the natural chan- 
nels could hardly have always been suitable for irrigation, which requires 
the level of water in the source to be generally much higher than the 
fields. Nor could the man-made canals of the period have offered, either 
in capacity or in regularity of alignment, any comparison to those built 
on the foundations of modern engineering. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt about the very great advance made over the mediaeval canal 
system, even at its best, by the construction of the great network of 
modern canals in the Indus Valley and the Upper Gangetic Plains. 


3. THe Crops AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


In the production of foodgrains Mughal India exhibited the same 
broad division into rice and wheat-&-millet zones, that we find today, with 
the 40 or 50-inch annual isohyets setting the dividing line. In the Assam 
valley, in Bengal? and Orissa,3 on the eastern coast* and in the Tamil 
country the narrow strip along the western coast® and Kashmir,’ 
rice was cultivated to the virtual exclusion of wheat and millets. In 
Bihar,? Ilahabad? and Awadh!® and in Khandesh! it enjoyed only a 
partial domain. It was grown in Gujarat, especially in the southern 
coastal belt;!2 and a writer of mid-18th century claimed that there 
had been a substantial improvement in the quality of the rice raised 
in the province as compared to “olden times.”!3 Rice cultivation crossed 
its climatic limts in the dry region of the north-west in about the 
same way as it does now: Irrigation from the Indus and its branches 


1. Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, £.32b. 

2. Ain, I, 389. 

3 Ibid, 391. 

4. Relations of Golconda, 7-8; Fryer, I, p. 99. 

5. Dilkusha, ff. 112b-113a. 

6. Fryer, I, pp. 137, 139; Linschoten, I, pp. 245-6; Factories, 1665-67, p. 45. 
a Ain, I, p. 563; T. J., 300-301. The opposite was the case in Kishtwar (ibid, 

p ; 

8. Ain, I, p. 416. 

9. Ibid, p. 423; Mundy, 91-2, 98. 

10. Ain, I, 483. 

li. Ibid, 473; Tavernier, I, pp. 41, 116; Thevenot, 102. 
12. Ain, I, p. 493; Commissariat, Mandelslo, p. 15; Tavernier, I, p. 54; Theve- 


not, 87. 
13. Mirat, I, p. 14. 


@ 
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made it the chief crop of the delta;!4 while high grade rice was sown 
in the Lahor province.’ , 


Similarly, wheat was cultivated throughout its ‘natural’ region. 
It is interesting, however, to find that it intruded into Bengal; and al- 
though the crop obtained there was recognized to be of a low quality, 
it is possible that a larger quantity of it was then grown than at the 
present day. Like wheat, barley grew most abundantly in the central 
plains!” and Gujarat,!® but could not be well cultivated in Bengal,!® 
while it was not raised in Kanara” and Tamilnad,”) nor in Kashmir. 


The region of millets?? coincides largely with that of wheat, but 
tends towards still drier zones. Thus juwfir and bdjra were not culti- 
vated in the Ilahabad province,“ while, westwards, in the Dipalpur 
region, juwar was the main kharif (autumn) crop, with wheat sown 
for the rabi‘ (spring). In Ajmer,” Gujarat?” and Khandesh?® millets 


14, Ain, I, p. 556, Manrique, II. p. 238. 

15. Sujan Rai, 79. Cf. also Manrique, II, p. 221; Thevenot, 85. 

16. Bernier, 438; Master, II, pp. 81-2 (referring to the territory around Hugli). 
The Surat factors in 1616 denied “not but that Bengalla brings wheat....to Indya.” 
(Lett. Recd., IV, p. 327), which, however, may be due to a confusion between the 
port and the hinterland for the source of supply (Cf. Moreland, India &c of Akbar, 
p. 120). 

17. It appears in practically all the dastirs of the Zabti provinces (viz. Tlahabad, 
Awadh, Agra, Ajmer, Dehli, Lahor, and Multan), except for Malawa, where it 
is given only in the dastur of Raisen. 

18. Fryer, I, p. 297. It is noticed also in Orissa (Bowrey 121). 

19. Ain, I, 389. Nor in Assam (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. ais 

' 20. Linschoten, I, p. 246. 

21. Tavernier, I, p. 226. 

22. Ain, I, p. 389. Barley is often concealed in contemporary references under 
words like jins-i ghalla, or (in European sources) corn, cereals, etc. 

23. The millets in the Ain (I, pp. 293-300) are: duwdr, lahdra (ie. bajra), 
sinwdn (Pers. shémikh) (mod. sawan), china (Pers. arzan), mandwa (mod. marua 
or ragi), kodron or kodram (mod. kodon), kangunt (Pers. gal) (mod. kakun), 
kodirt, or kort, and barti. The last two cannot be identified. Kodiri is explicitly stat- 
ed to be a low-grade crop and barti is not entered in the.dasturs. Perhaps, ‘kodiri’ is 
a variant of ‘gondli’ (Panicum miliare). Moreland (India. &e. of Akbar, p. 303) sug- 
gests menjhri or kutki (Panicum psilopodium) as iderrtical with either kodiri or 
barti. 

24. Ain, I, 423. Juwar, nevertheless, appears on the dasturs of this province. 
But lahdra (i.e. bajra), together with three or four other millets, is omitted. 

25. Sujan Rai, 63. 

26. Ain, I, p. 505. ‘ 

27. Tbid, 485; TJ. 207; Mirat, 1p. 14, 7 

98, Ain, 1, p. 473; Balkeha, £, 72. 
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in fact predominated over cereals; this was not true, however, of 
Malawa” and Saurashtra. In the case of pulses also it is difficult to 


detect any substantial change that has taken place since Mughal times. 
What we know of the different crops from the Ain suggests that the 


general pattern was very similar, if not identical.3! 


The geographical distribution of the principal food crops, therefore, 
shows little alteration from present conditions. Moreland, who has 
examined the prices and assessment rates of different crops, in the pro- 
vinces of Awadh, Agra and Dehli, given in the Ain, concludes that 
the price, as well as the value of produce per acre, of one crop in terms 
of another has changed very little since then. Among the food-grains 
only the small millets seem to have yielded more (in terms of exchange 
with wheat) per acre than now, while bajra was, in comparison with the 
present day, considerably undervalued.* What has caused the decline 
in price of the smaller millets is not easy to establish, but it is possible 
that this is associated with their displacement on drier soils by maize. 
The spread and acclimatisation of this important crop is mainly a 19th 
century phenomenon® and it was probably unknown in India in the 


17th century. 


29. Ain, I, p. 455. 

30. Mirat, I, p. 178, though Ain, I, p. 490, says juwar yielded three crops a year 
in Sorath. 

31. The Ain (I, pp. 296-300) lists the following pulses: nekhed (gram) of two 
kinds: Kabuli and Hindi, or ordinary; masir (Pers. ‘ades); matar (Pers. mashang, 
green peas); miing (Pers. mish); urd (mdsh-i siyéh, but entered in the dasturs 
simply as mash, the mung appearing under its mdigenous name); lobiyi and kult 
(mod. kulthi). Arhar is not included in this list, but appears in the 19-years rates 
and the dasturs. It is curious that all spaces against K should be left blank im the 
latter, except for a few circles in Awadh. In the 19-years rates also, the crop is 
rated only in Dahabad, Awadh and Multan provinces and this too from only the 
2h year and uniformly at 20 dams per bigha. It seems therefore, to have been 
regarded as too low-grade a crop to be rated in most areas. The pulse now called 
khesart is noticed as kiaist in its true region, Bihar, and it is said to be the food 
of the poor and a cause of sickness (Ain, I, 416). It is stated that mash, ie. ard, 
could be sown without ploughing the land in Champaran (ibid, 417). Moth was 
seldom grown in the Ilahabad province (ibid, 423). 

32. JRAS, 1917, p. 820; Ibid, 1918, pp. 377-8; India &e. of Akbar, p. 168 & n. 

33. Cf. Watt, Dict. Eco. Products of India, Vol. VI—Part iv, pp. 334-5. 

84. Moreland in India &c. of Akbar, pp. 305-6, refutes the suggestion that “Indian 
corn” was grown in the Vijayanagar Kingdom. Watt (op.ctt., p. 386) admits that 
maize is not listed among the rated crops in the Ain, ut cites Bloshmann’s tr, (I, 
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_ ' The ‘cash crops’ of modern classification are practically identical with 
what in Mughal records are termed jins-i bimil or jins-i a‘lé5—high- 
grade crops’, chiefly grown for the market. Cotton and sugar-cane were 
the two major crops belonging to this category. Cotton cultivation is duly 
noticed in what at present is known as the Bombay Cotton Tract, but 
specially in Khandesh.* It was, however, cultivated throughout North- 
ern India®? and, what is more significant, was an important crop in 
Bengal, where it has now practically disappeared.’ It seems very 
probable that in geographical terms the cotton-producing area shrank 


p. 83) for an incidental reference ta maize. This arises, however, from a misrender~ 
ing of the text (I, p. 97), which reads juwéri. No genuine reference in any other 
work of the period to this crop has been traced so far. The general Indian name 
for it is maka or makka; also bhutta, but that, more specifically, for the ear of the 
corn, 

35. These two terms are very frequently met with in the revenue literature of 
the period from the Ain onwards, but the sense seems everywhere to have been 
regarded as self-evident. Khafi Khan classifies crops as jins-i ghalla (foodgrains) 
and jins~i a‘laé such as “sugar-cane, etc.” (I, pp. 156, 735n.). In a late 18th century 
glossary of revenue terms (MS. Add 6603, f. 57a) the jins-i kdmil is stated to include 
sugar-cane, betel leaf, cotton, etc., as distinct from the jins-i adnd, defined as crops 
fetching low prices, such as the various kinds of millets. 

36. For Khandesh see Ain, I, p. 473; Salbancke, Purchas, ITI, 82-3. Pelsaert 9; 
Thevenot 101; and Tavernier, I, pp. 42-3. For Berar, Thevenot, 101; for Aurangabad 
and southern Maharashtra, Thevenot 102; Factories, 1655-60, p. 241; 1668-9, p. 270; 
Fryer, I, pp. 331, 344. It also extended into Golkunda (Relations, 61), whose cotton 
was found to be better and cheaper than the cotton grown in Gujarat (Lett. 
Recd, I, p. 102). For Gujarat see also Godinho, JASB, Lett. IV, 1938, pp. 549-50; 
Factories, 1634-6, p. 64; Commissariat, Mandelslo, p. 15: Fryer, III, pp. 158-9; and 
for Kachh (Cutch), Factories, 1636-8, p. 130. 

37. Manrique (II, p. 221) noticed cotton fields between Lahor and Multan; the 
Multan province is noted for the “plenty of Cotton” it yielded, by Thevenot 77; and 
“vast quantities” of cotton were “collected” in the territory of Thatta (Manrique, 
II, pp. 238-9). Salbancke (Purchas, ITI, 84) noticed “store of cotton-wools” in the 
villages on the Bayana-Merta route (Rajasthan). Roe. (p. 322) found cotton fields 
on the way from Ajmer to Mandu near Toda, and Mundy, pp. 56-57, in Malawa. It 
was apparently an important crop in the Agra region) (Factories, 1655-60, p. 118) 
and there is a reference to its cultivation in the territory of Sirsa, in the Dehli pro- 
vinee (Balkrishan, f. 63a). The inclusion of cotton im the dasturs for almost all 
circles in Ajmer, Tahabad and Awadh shows that it was being cultivated in these 
provinces as well. We know from Factories, 1618-21, pp. 192-3 & Mundy, 134, 
that its cultivation extended up to Patna, and there ate references to cotton grown 
in Orissa (Fitch: Ryley 114, Early Travels, 26; Ain, I, p. 391). 

38. Linschoten, I, p. 95; Fitch: Ryley, 25, 28, Early Travels, 112, 118; Bernier, 
pp. 402, 439; Master, IT, pp. 81-2; Bowrey, 182-4. 

39. An official report of 1886-7, quoted by Watt, op.cit., IV, p. 134, says : 
“Cotton was formerly grown extensively in the Dacca and Mymensingh districts, 
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very greatly during the course of the last century. The development 
of sea-trade and the subsequent construction of the railways have given 
rise to a great concentration of cotton-cultivation in certain regions and 
it is possible that the average acre now devoted to cotton is better 
suited to the crop than in Mughal times. And from what we know 
of the amount of clothing then available to the peasants it may also 
be assumed that the total yield and, perhaps, acreage as well, of cotton, 
has increased very considerably since those days.” Its relative scar- 
city in our period might therefore explain the high value, in compari- 
son to other crops, which was assigned to the yield of cotton per acre 
in the Ain. It is to be noted, however, that there has been no such 
change in the comparative value of sugar-cane. Its cultivation was 
certainly quite widespread in Mughal times, much more so, perhaps, 
than that of cotton.4 The Bengal sugar was then pre-eminent both in 
volume of output and quality.“ The cultivation of sugar-cane has obvi- 
ously greatly declined since then in Bengal, although it still remains 
one of the important crops of the province. — 


in a large tract of land....very well suited to the cultivation of the plant. The 
cotton raised here....was the finest known in the world and formed the material 
out of which the....Dacca muslin was manufactured. Since the decline of that 
celebrated fabric, the cultivation of cotton has almost entirely ceased in this tract”. 

40. Ci. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, p. 105, for the same conclusion. 

41. This is worked out in ibid, p. 105, and JRAS, 1918, p. 381. 

42. India &c. of Akbar, p. 103. 

43. For Bihar, Ain, I, p. 416; Mundy, 134. It is listed (distinguished as of two 
grades, ordinary and thick, pawnda), practically without exception in the dasturs 
of all the zabti provinces in the Ain. Bayana and Kalpi (Agra province) and 
Maham (in the sarkar of Hisar Firuza, Dehli province) are specially noted for 
the sugar produced there (Ain, I, pp. 442, 527). Steel and Crowther (Purchas, IV, 268) 
say of “all the Countrey betwixt Agra and Lahore” that “it yeelds great store of 
poudered Sugar....” See also Factories, 1646-50, p. 255, 1655-60, p. 118, for Agra; 
Bernier, 283, Thevenot 68, for Dehli; Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, I, 388, Factories 
1637-41, pp. 134-5, Thevenot 85 and Sujan Rai, 79, for the Lahor province; 
Pelsaert 31, Thevenot 77 for Multan: and Ain, I, 455, for Malawa. For Sind, see 
Lischoten, I, p. 56. For Gujarat, Linschoten, I, p. 60, Tavernier, I, p. 54, Thevenot 36 & 
Fryer, I, p. 266. There was, however, no surplus for export, (Lett. Recd., V, 
p. 115; VI, p. 280). For Khandesh, Mundy 48. For Baglana, Sadiq Khan, 
Or. 174, ff. 60b-61a; Or. 1671, f. 34a, For Berar, Manucci, IT, p. 429. For Aurangabad 
province, Thevenot, 102. For Konkan, Careri, pp. 168-9, 179. 

44. Linschoten, I, p. 97; Haft Ighm, 94, 97; Factories, 1630-33, p. 323, 1646-50, 
p. 259; Bernier, 437, 442. Assam produced white, red and black sugar, sweet, 
but hard (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, £. 32b). The sugar of the Dakhin and of Lahor was 
also much esteemed for quality (Sujain Rai, 79; Thevenot, 85). 
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The small amount of information that we have concerning the 
different oil-seed crops, does not indicate any notable difference in their 
geographical distribution. They were prominent in Bengal and appear 
with some minor exceptions in the dastiirs or revenue-rates of all the 
provinces from Ilahabad to Multan.46 Rapeseed and, perhaps, the 
castor-plant were noticed also in Gujarat? Flax was grown mainly 
for the linseed, i.e., for its oil, although its fibre-producing quality was 
known.*8 It was acknowledged, however, that it grew better and in 
greater quantity in Europe and the Ottoman Empire.“@ Relatively to 
foodgrains, the price in weight and value per acre of the oilseeds, espe- 
cially linseed, were much lower than now,‘ when they have assumed 
considerably greater importance both as raw materials and as substi- 
tutes, or ingredients for substitutes, of ghi, It would be surprising if 


their production per head of population is not substantially higher than 
in Mughal times. 


Among the fibre-yielding crops, san, or sunn-hemp, probably far 
outstripped jute in our period. The dasturs in the Ain assume its cul- 
tivation in almost every portion of the Zabti provinces. Jute was obvi- 
ously produced in Bengal for the local market alone, for it is noticed 
only as a crop of the sarkar of Ghoraghat in the Ain® and a subsequent 
reference to it also is very casual.5! The tremendous extension of its 
cultivation in Bengal, in fact, took place largely in the course of the 
last century, at the expense of rice and sugar, a circumstance which is, 


45. Bernier, 442, says “mustard sesame for oil” was grown in this province. 
The arindi silk in Bengal was dependent upon the castor-plant. See also Master, IT, 
pp. 81-2; Bowrey, 132-33. 

46. The Ain lists four oil-seed crops: safflower, linseed, mustard, sesame or 
rape-seed and toryi. Of these the first, third and fourth seem to have been 
universally cultivated; the second is omitted from the dasturs of the Agra province 
and the last is given only in those of Awadh, Agra, Lshor and Ajmer (central, 
eastern and south-eastern parts only). Monserrate, 244, says that flax was grown 
in “the neighbourhood of the Indus”. But see Thevenot 51, who denies its presence, 
an error probably due to the fact that its fibre was nat used in India, 

47. Fryer, I, p. 297. 

48. “Kattan (Flax): They sow it in the kharif season, either for oil or for 
rope or for linen”. (Tract on Agriculture, 1.0, 4702, f. 30b). Linen was, however, 
‘Never produced in any noticeable quantity in Mughal India. 

48a. “In the countries of Rim and Farang”. (Ibid). 

49. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 103-4, JRAS, 1918, pp. 378-9. 

50. Ain, I, p. 390: ‘Purcha-i tat-band’, cloth woven of fat or jute. 

51. Master, II, pp. 81-2, where among the products of the territory around 
- Hugli are listed “course hempe, gunnyes and many other Commodityes”. 
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perhaps, deeply connected with the chronic food shortage now affect- 
ing the province. 

The dye-yielding crops are now of little account; but this was cer- 
tainly far from the case in the 17th century and indigo, especially, looms 
large in the commercial literature of the time. The best indigo grew in the 
Bayana tract near Agra, while that of a lower quality was cultivated 


in the Doab, around Khurja and Koil (Aligarh) .54 The second place 
was generally assigned to the indigo of Sarkhej near Ahmadabad.55 
But that of Sehwan in Sind was thought to be better than it in many 
respects. 'The indigo of Telingana in the Dakhin occupied a mid-way 
position between these fine varieties and the coarser sorts of indigo 
which were grown practically everywhere, from Bengal to Khandesh.5? 
So profitable were the crops of the Bayana and Sarkhej tracts that the 
stalks were kept in the fields to give three cuttings in two years, a 
practice frequently described by contemporary authorities,® though 


52. Another fibre-yielding crop, rhea, or china-grass, was also cultivated in 
our period in Bengal (Linschoten, I, pp. 95-6) as well as Orissa (Fitch: Ryley, 114; 
Early Travels, 26). | 

93. Ain, I, 442; Finch, Early Travels, 151-2; Pelsaert, 13-14; Mundy 222, 234; 
Tavernier, I, p. 72; Factories, passim. 

54, Pelsaert 15; Mundy 96; Factories, 1630-33, p. 325. 

oo. Aim, I, p. 486; Finch, Early Travels, 174; Jourdain, 171-3; Broeke, tr. More- 
land, JIH, X, p. 246; Factories, passim. 

06. Factories, 1637-41, p. 274; 1646-50, p. 29. Cf. also Withington, Early 
Travels, 218; Roe 76; Factories, 1634-36, p. 129, 1637-41, p. 136-7, 1642-45, p. 208, 
1646-50, pp. 12-13, 33, 119. 

57.. For the Telingana indigo see Lett. Recd., II, p. 102; Foster, Supp. Cal., 93; 
Relations, 35-36, 61; Factories, 1665-7, p. 164. 

Indigo was grown in Bengal (Tavernier, II, p. 8) as well as Bihar 
(Mundy 151, 153). The crop is listed in the dasturs of all the zabti provinces in 
the Ain. It was grown near Gwaliar (Factories, 1646-50, p. 122), in Mewat 
(Pelsaert 15) and near Dehli (Thevenot 68). Mundy, 235, 240, noticed ‘base Indico’ 
being cultivated at Lalsot and near Sambhar in the Ajmer province and Salbancke 
(Purchas IT, 84, 88) found “store of course Indico” in some of the villages on the 
route between Bayana and Merta. Apart from Sarkhej, other parts of Gujarat, 
e.g. the territory around Khambayat, Baroda and Baroch, also produced indigo 
(Jourdain, 173-4; Commissariat, Mandelslo, 15; Tavernier, I, p. 54). For indigo 
grown in Khandesh see Thevenot, 101 and Tavernier, I, pp. 1,42. Indigo was also 
an important crop in southern Coromandel (Cf. T. Raichaudhuri, The Dutch in 
Coromandel, typescript of thesis, p. 291). 

98. Finch, Early Travels, 152-3; Lett. Recd., IV, pp. 240-41; Pelsaert 10-13; 
Mundy, 221-3. All these descriptions apply only to the Bayana tract, but from such 
passages as Factories, 1655-60, p. 76, it appears that the practice was also followed 
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largely abandoned in later days.5? Indigo is, perhaps, the only crop 
for which contemporary estimates of yield are available, though it must 
naturally have varied greatly from year to year according as the seasons 
had been favourable or otherwise. From the various estimates in our 
authorities, it would seem that the annual production of the dye in the 
three principal indigo tracts of the Empire—Bayana-Doab-Mewat, 
Sarkhej and Sehwan—amounted in favourable years to some 1°8 mil- 
lion Ib. This excludes the yield of such regions as parts of Gujarat 


in the country around Sarkhej. Tavernier, II, pp. 8-9, is probably as mistaken in 
taking it to be the universal practice in India as in asserting that “it is cut three 
times a year’. The tract on agriculture, already cited, says clearly that the 
general method of cultivating it much resembled that of cotton; only it was cut 
earlier. (1.0, 4702, f. 31a). Linschoten’s description of the method of cultivation 
in Gujarat (IJ, p. 91) is also in accord with this. Neither refers to more than 
one cutting from the same stalks. 

59. Not entirely, however. The practice of taking off two cuttings survived 
In the North-Western Provinces (Watt, op.cit., IV, p. 407), while in Khandesh “a 
two-year and sometimes a three-year crop” was grown to “a very small extent”. 
(Ibid, p. 412). The principal cause of this change seems to be that in the old 
indigo tracts the extra remuneration from the second cutting, which was much 
better than the first, did not justify the land’s being left exclusively under indigo 
for two years which this method required. Moreover, the Bayana indigo was 
cultivated with the help of well-irrigation and much of its special quality was 
held to derive from the well-water (Pelsaert, 13-14). Under canal irrigation the 
quality deteriorated considerably (Cf. Watt, op.cit., p. 406). 

60. Contemporary estimates are given either in terms of bales, churls or fardles, 
or in mans. Both units were subject to regional variations and the mans were 
also altered from time to time. In this note the original figures are all converted 
into their equivalents in terms of lb. avdp. on the basis of information brought 
together in Appendix B. 

Pelsaert, 13-15, put the yield of the Bayana tract. at 884,800 Ib. in favourable 
times and half of it in bad years. In addition, the Doab and Mewat contributed, 
in his judgment, some 221,200 lb. each annually. In 1688 the output of the “whole 
of Hindustan”, ie. presumably the central regions of the Empire, was estimated 
at nearly 830,000 lb. and of this the Bayana tract was thought to contribute 
one-third. (Factories, 1630-33, p. 325). 

The quantity produced at Sarkhej seems to have reached or exceeded 332,000 Ib. 
in good years like 1615, and to have fallen, excepting the period of famine, to 
about 221,400 Ib. in indifferent years such as 1644. (Lett, Recd., III, p. 51; Factories, 
1624-29, p. 232: 1630-33, pp. 125, 178; 1634-36, pp. 73, 292; 1642-45, pp. 163-4). 

The production in the Sehwan tract appears to have fallen steadily. This 
decline is not only attested to explicitly in Factories, 1642-5, p. 136, but is also 
reflected in estimates of the output: 132,600 Ib. in 1635; 73,760 Jb. in 1689 and 
phiy 29,480 lb, in 1644. (Factories, 1634-36, p, 129; 1637-41, pp. 138-7; 1642-45, p. 208). 
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(besides Sarkhej), Khandesh, Bihar, &c., for which no estimates are 
recorded. But even allowing for this, the total indigo production of 
the Empire could hardly have exceeded a third, or even a fourth, of 
the output in 1880s when foreign demand was at its height.61 It is, 
however, not to be compared with the position only one or two decades 
later, when indigo cropping was in rapid decay and due to disappear 
completely, owing to the manufacture of a synthetic substitute in 
Europe. It is worth noting that its elimination has had an adverse 
effect on other crops as well, especially wheat and cereals, for it had 
great fertilising properties and did not necessarily conflict with the 
rabi® cropping. The fate of indigo had been anticipated by that of al 
(morinda citrifolia), yielding a red dye and cultivated in the lower 
Doab and Bundelkhand at the time of the Ain This was also com- 
pletely eliminated owing to manufactured dyes.“ 


Opium (poppy) and true hemp have greatly declined since Mughal 
times owing to administrative restrictions. Opium was grown almost 
everywhere, but especially in Malawa and Bihar. True hemp (siddhi 


The estimate of 1-8 million given in the text is made up of Pelsaert’s estimate 
for Bayana, Doab and Mewat, the estimated output of Sarkhej in 1615 and of 
Sehwan in 1685. The favourable years were, however, not always the same every- 
where and the total yield was, probably, much lower in most years. There is a 
statement in Factories, 1637-41, p. 92, from Surat, that according to “general report” 
the “proceed of the lease” of indigo in the Empire in 1638 was going to be 40,000 
“maens”, ie. if the Gujarat man is meant, about 1,476,000 Ib. 

61. This is based on the assumption that the total produce in 1880s was about 
12 million Ib. av. in the area covered by the Mughal Empire. This is deduced from 
the figure of 10-8 million lb, exported from the ports of Bengal, Bombay and Sind 
and the total domestic consumption for the whole of India, estimated at 2 million lb, 
(Watt, op.cit., IV, pp. 421-2). 

82. Cf. Moreland, Agricultural Conditions of the United Provinces & Districts, 
Note on Bulandshahr, pp. 5-6, for the adverse effect of its disappearance on wheat. 
For its value as a preparatory crop for wheat, see also Voelcker, Report, 361. Indigo 
haben yo ‘sect’ also possessed great value as manure (Ibid, 106). Cf. also Watt, 
op.cit., 407. 

63. No rates are given against this crop anywhere except for the dastur-~circles 
of Kalpi, Phapiind and Iraj in the Agra province and Kiityaé and Kalinjar in 
Hahabad. In the latter case, the MSS are at variance with Blochmann, where the 
rates are given under Korra and Jajma’a. : 

64. Moreland, dndia &c. of Akbar, pp. 102-3. 

65. Far Malawa see Ain, I, 455; Finch, Early Travels, 142; Jourdain, 149; TJ., 179, 
Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, IX, 1908, p. 36. For Bihar, Fitch: Ryley 110, Early 
Travels, 24; Marshall 414, Opium is also noticed in Bengal (Bernier, 440; Master, I, 
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or the bhang plant) was also widely cultivated,®§ although Aurangzeb 
ordered it to be completely eradicated.’ Its cultivation is now illegal. 


The introduction and rapid extension of the cultivation of tobacco 
represents one of the most remarkable changes in the crop pattern 
that occurred within the course of the 17th century. Tobacco is not 
mentioned anywhere in the Ain; but within a decade of its compilation 
pious pilgrims returning from Mecca had brought news of the novelty | 
to the court and an imperial envoy coming back from Bijapur was 
able to present to Akbar a hookah (chilim) well and properly made in 
every respect.68 The addiction to tobacco spread fast: Jahangir’s pro- 
hibition was, perhaps, merely formal and in the event, totally ineffec- 
tive.®° By Shahjahan’s reign tobacco had found a place in the per- 
fumery of aristocratic households.?? In the following reign, while 
‘‘Mahomedans” are said to have taken to consuming “a great deal of 
this article”’,”! a writer bemoans the fact that the infection had seized 
the rich and poor alike, without distinction.72 He also alleges that in 
the beginning only a small quantity of it used to come from Farang 
(Europe), so that it was not very common. But ultimately the peasants 
took to cultivating it with such enthusiasm that it began to predomi- 
nate over other crops, a change which, according to him, took place 
during Jahangir’s reign. That this is substantially true is shown by 
the fact that by 1613 a “great quantity” of tobacco was being grown 


81-2) and finds a place in almost all the dasturs of the Zabti provinces in the Ain 
For Multan, see Pelsaert 31, Thevenot 77. For Sehwan, Factories 1634-36, p. 129. 
For Marwar, Mundy 247. For Mewar, Manucci, I, p, 482. For Gujarat, Lins- 
choten, I, p. 60; Godinho, JASB, Lett. IV (1938), pp. 549-50. For Berar, Manucci, I, 
p. 429. 

66. Monserrate, 214; Linschoten, I, p. 60 (refers to Gujarat only). 

67. Aurangzeb’s order of May 1659, addressed to the diwan of Gujarat, forbid- 
ding its cultivation, is preserved in the Mirat, I, p. 247. Late in his reign we find 
the faujdér of Kuch Bihar acknowledging the receipt of a similar order for its 
eradication, (Matinu-I Inshd, f. 12a-b). Cf. also Fraser 86, f. 92b. 

68. Asad Beg has preserved a very detailed account of this occasion in his 
Memoirs (Or. 1996, f. 2la-b). 

69. T.J., 183. Sujan Rai, 455-56, says the lips of some of the tobacco addicts of 
Lahor were cut off for defying this order, but his authority for saying so—he was 
writing nearly eighty years after the event—is obscure. 

70. Bayiz-i Khishbw’i, LO. 828, £ 11b. 

71. Manucci, UI, p. 175. 

72. Sujan. Ral, 454, 

73. Ibid, 
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in villages near Surat”4 and Terry testifies that it was sown “in abund- 
ance” in his time.”> Its cultivation soon became universal and two 
revenue manuals belonging to mid-17th century record its presence in 
regions so far inland as Sambhal and Bihar.’6 


Coffee as a beverage had become familiar to aristocratic and polite 
society.”7 It used to be imported from the Arabian peninsula and Abys- 
sinia through Mocha and was not as yet properly acclimatised in India.78 
Still, an apparently unsatisfactory variety was being grown in southern 
Maharashtra.”? Tea was as yet almost unknown and was not cultivated 
anywhere,®9 not even in Assam, where it must have existed in a wild 
state.®! 


Among spices, pepper was commercially the most important article 
of Indian produce. Long pepper grew chiefly in Bengal, but the best, 
the round or black pepper was produced outside the limits of the 
Mughal Empire, in the range of the Western Ghats.® Capsicum or chilli, 


74. Lett. Recd., I, pp. 299-300. Cf. Fryer, I, p. 266, for its cultivation in the same 
region, It had spread to Golkunda also “a few yeeres” before Methwold’s time, 
1618-22 (Relations, 35-36). 

75. Early Travels, 299. He says (what the Lett. Recd., op.cit., imply) that as yet 
the peasants knew “not how to cure and make it strong as those in Western India 
(West Indies).” Cf. also Methwold, Relations, 35-6. 

76. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 182a-b;Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 
36b. 

77. Ovington 180. The discovery of coffee or qahwa is referred to in Haft Iqlim, 
14, but the beverage is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the Bayaz-i Khush- 
bu’i of Shahjahan’s reign. It is likely, therefore, that it became popular only in 
the latter part of the 17th century. In the later years of Aurangzeb it was appa- 
rently treated as a suitable article of gift at the Court (Akhbdnat 44/269 & 49/25). 
There is a careful description of the seed and beverage in the mid-18th century 
work, Mir’dt-al Istilih, f. 218a. 

78. Tavernier, II, p. 20; Ovington, 180; Mirat-al Istilah, f.218a. 

79. Factories, 1655-60, p. 241. In Ma‘muri, f. 202a (Khafi Khan, IT, p. 501) coffee 
plants are mentioned among the trees surrounding the fort of Khelna, captured by 
Aurangzeb in 1702. 

80. Factories, 1655-60, p. 276; Ovington, 181. 

81. Nothing like tea is described or referred to in the Fathiya-i ‘ briya, which 
contains a detiled account of the country. 

82. For long pepper grown in Bengal see Ain, I, p. 390; Haft Iqlim, 94, 97; Fitch: 
Ryley 189, Early Travels, 46; Bernier 440; Bowrey 134. It grew also in Kuch (Kuch 
Bihar) (Haft Iqlim, 100) and in the forests of Champran (Bihar) (Ain, I, p. 417). 
Tavernier, II, p. 12 is alone in saying that “without going beyond the territories of 
the Great Mogul there is enough (of long pepper) to be obtained in the Kingdom of 
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now so widely grown and an indispensable ingredient of every Indian 
meal, was unknown to Mughal India. It was acclimatised in our 
country only about the middle of the 18th century. 


One can discern little difference from the present day in the cul- 
tivation of betel leaf or pan, which was grown practically all over 
India™ Perhaps, the improved means of transport have helped to sub- 
stantially extend its cultivation, but we have no definite proof. 


Another crop grown entirely for the market was saffron, but its 
cultivation was confined, as now, to Kashmir.®5 


Vegetables were widely cultivated in Mughal India, Urban demand 
put a premium on their cultivation in plots near the towns and it was 
characteristic of Indian social structure that a particular caste, that of 
‘Malis’, should have specialised in this. Among the vegetables the 


Gujarat.” But he has, perhaps, the re-exports, rather than the produce, of Gujarat 
in mind. For the round pepper produced in Bijapur, Kanara and Kerala, see Lins- 
choten, I, pp. 66, 67, 71-74; Fitch: Ryley 186, 188, Early Travels 45, 46; Factories, 
1622-23, p. 51; 1624-29, pp.2-3; 1634-36, p. 212; 1637-41, p. 93; 1668-69, pp. 112, 
224-5. Tavernier, II, p. 11; Fryer, I, p. 139, II, p. 42; Ma‘muri, f. 202a. 

83. The two commonest varieties, capsicum frutescens and capsicum annum are 
both natives of South America (Watt, II, pp. 134-5, 137-8, &c.). Azid Bilgrami, writ- 
ing in 1762-3, has left an interesting account of the introduction of chilli or mirch-i 
surkh. He says it was unknown in Hindustan (i.e. Northern India) ten or twenty 
years earlier and was taken there by the Marathas, who were greatly addicted to 
it. He concedes, however, that “some people of Hindustan” had now also learnt 
to use it in their meals. (Khizdna-i ‘Amira, Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1871, p. 48). 

84. For pan cultivation see Ain, pp. 80-82; & Tract on Agriculture, I.0. 4702, f. 
Zla-b. The pan leaves of the following regions are specially noticed or praised in 
the Ain: Bengal (from which came the Bangla leaf) (I, p. 80), Orissa (I, p. 391), 
Bihar (Makhi) (I, p. 416), Banaras (Kapiurkdnt) (I, p. 80), Agra province (I, p. 
441), especially Antri (near Gwaliar) (I, p. 449), Malawa (I, p. 455), especially 
Bajalpur in Sarangpur sarkar (I, p. 462), and Khandesh. (I, p. 473). References in 
other literature abound. | 

85. See A.N, III, p. 648; Ain, I, pp. 98, 565, 570; T.J., pp. 45, 296, 315; Pelsaert, 
35, 36. 

86. See a report in Waqa’i’-i Ajmir 235: “One Baja by name, belonging to the 
caste of Mali, ie. of gardeners who engage themselves in the cultivation of pot- 
herbs and vegetables, had remained outside the City (of Ajmer) for the night in 
order to guard a field of egg-plants (or brinjal) and was kidnapped by thieves, 
&e.” Cf. Anandrém Mukhlis, Safarnama-i Mukhlis, p. $7, for fields of egg-plants 
around the town of Hasanpur (Rohilkhand). And, for the caste of malis, Tashrih-al 
Aqwam, ff. 231b-233a. 
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introduction of the sweet and the ordinary potato probably repre- 
sents the most notable change since Mughal times.’ Varieties of 
yams were, however, known®® and formed an article of popular 
diet in parts of the Dakhin and so possibly also in Northern India.® 
Tomato is certainly a new comer. But with these exceptions, the vege- 
tables commonly grown were practically the same as now™ and they 
impressed some of the European travellers with their variety and 
abundance.*! 


In fruit-growing it was natural that the most diverse features should 
have been observed. Many fruits grew wild in the jungles and were 
only gathered for sustenance by the poor.®2 Others, notably the melon 


87. The problem of the origin of the potato and its introduction in India is 
best discussed in Watt, III, pp. 115-122. 

88. Two species of yams are mentioned in the Ain among the fruits, viz. tarri 
and pindali (I, pp. 79-80). In the tables of prices the former is listed among fruits 
proper, while the latter, with another yam, kachdli, appears in the list of ‘fruits 
eaten after being cooked’ (I, pp. 70, 72). Linschoten, II, p. 42, says: “There grow 
in India many Iniamos and Batatas”; and a similar statement is made by Careri, 206. 
As Watt, op. cit., points out the ‘Iniamo’ and ‘Batata’ of Linschoten are only differ- 
ent species of yam and his ‘batata’ does not mean sweet potato. In the English 
literature of the time, ‘potato’ either meant a sweet potato or an ordinary potato 
(Oxford English Dictionary, VII: ‘P’, pp. 1184-5), but English travellers seem to 
have used it for yam as well, confounding, like Linschoten, the yam with the sweet 
potato. Methwold found “good store of potatoes” in Golkunda (Relations 8) and 
Terry, Early Travels, 297, lists ‘potatoes’ among the ‘good roots’ cultivated in India. 

89. Fryer, II, p. 76, noted that in Kanara “Potatoes (yams?) are their (the 
people’s) usual Banquet.” In the 1655 edition of his work Terry added that “potatoes 
excellently well-dressed” were served at a banquet given by Asaf Khan in 1617 
(London, 147, p. 197; Early Travels, 297, n.). But his memory might well have been 
playing him"false, for yams are fot mentioned in the recipes given in the Ain, I, 
pp. 55-58, or in the Bayaz-i Khushbw’%, ff. 96a-103b. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that yams were considered too coarse for use in the imperial kitchen or 
aristocratic households while being commonly eaten by the poor. 

90. The most comprehensive list of the vegetables then in the market will be 
found in the Ain, I, 63-4 and 72-3, classified as vegetables proper and fruits eaten 
after being cooked. 


91. Terry, Early Travels, p. 297 ; Pelsaert, 48; Mundy, 310; Manucci, I, p. 66; 
Fryer, I, pp. 297-8; Careri, 206. 

2. J ungles of mangoes, khirni and tamarind were encountered when entering 
Gujarat via Dohad (T.J., 205), and “faire woods of Kheernee, Peeloves et .’, as well 
ag mangooes”, when entering the province from the direction of Sirohi 


(Mundy 260-62, 265). “Wild date trees” grew between Baroch and Surat (Finch, 
Early Travels, 175). 
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(kharbiiza), were cultivated as seasonal crops by the peasants. Trees 
bearing the better class of fruits such as quality mangoes were usually 
planted in groves, in carefully measured rows.** The groves might 
belong to the peasants,™® but it is probable that quite often they were 
owned richer people, who seasonally rented them out to cultivators or 
professional fruit-sellers, as is the custom even to-day.9° Members of 
the aristocracy and officials possessed orchards to have fruits not only 
for their own consumption but also to sell for profit.97 Many, if they 
were Muslims, built their graves amidst groves of fruit trees, the income 
from which went to support their descendants or the guardians of their 
graves.% 


Our authorities are far from reticent on the subject of fruits, espe- 
cially in regard to their taste. But much of what they have to say 
—on, for example, the regions where the best mangoes grow” or the 
extraordinary usefulness of the coconut palm, and so on—may with 
equal truth be said today. It is best to concentrate our attention chiefly 


93. The Ain lists both the Wilayatt (Central Asian) and Indian melons in the 
dasturs, but doubtless the latter were more widely grown. In the Dakhin “helpless 
and destitute people grow the muskmelons (kharbiza-7 garmda) in the sand upon the 
banks of rivers”. (Ma‘miri, f. 184b; Khafi Khan, II, p. 405). 

94. The Tract on Agriculture, I.O. 4702, f. 28b, recommends that mango trees 
be planted in an orchard (bustdn) at a distance of 23 gaz (yards) from each other. 
See also Mundy 97: “Round about Kera (Kara, Tlahabad province)....wee sawe 
and past through many groves of Mango trees Sett in Rancke by measures.” 

95. This would appear from T.J., 251-2, where it is stated that anyone who con- 
verts his cultivated land into an orchard, is entitled to get all his revenue remit- 
ted. Allahabad 1198 (A. H. 1085) refers to an orchard laid out by two muqaddams 
(headmen) of a village. 

96. This was the case in Goa, where the Portuguese “let out (their coconut 
trees) unto the Canariins”, some of these rentiers having as many as “300 or 400 
trees or more” (Linschoten, I, p. 187). In the Mughal Empire even the great im- 
perial garden at Sirhind was yearly rented out “for fifty thousand rupias”. (Finch, 
Early Travels, 158). 

97. An imperial farman, issued in the 8th regnal year of Aurangzeb, recites : 
“15. Officials and government servants grow in their gardens and those of the 
Crown (sarkdér-i wilai) every kind of vegetables and fruits and give them to the 
greengrocers at double the rates and extort the price by force”, (Mirat, I, p. 261.) 

98. Pelsaert 5; Mirat, I, 263-4; Nigarnama-i Munshi, £. 200a, Bod]. f. 158a-b, Ed. 
152; and Durr-al ‘Ulim, ff. 55b-56a. 

99. Specified in the Ain, I, pp. 75-76, as Bengal, Gujarat, Malawa, Khandesh and 
Dakhin. 

100. “In the whole world there is not a tree more profitable than this tree is” 
(Caesar Frederick: Purchas, X, p. 91). Cf. Ain, I, p. 79; Manucci, III, pp. 185-6, &c. 
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on the changes that appear to have taken place in the products and 
practices of horticulture during and since our period. These changes 
stemmed, first of all, from the new species of fruit-trees introduced from 
America through the agency of the Portuguese. The most notable 
was the pine-apple (ananas sativa), which spread throughout the length 
and breadth of India with striking rapidity. Grown in the beginning 
in the Portuguese possessions on the western coast,! it had by the 
end of the 16th century become common enough in Bengal’ and Gujarat 
and Baglana!™® to be noticed among the important products of these 
regions. It figures prominently among the Indian fruits described by 
Abu-l Fazl!°*4 and during Jahangir’s reign many thousands of pine- 
apples were gathered every year in the imperial gardens of Agra.}% 
Papaya and cashew-nut were introduced from the same source, but 
took more time to spread. Guava was probably introduced after our 


period.107 


Secondly, the court and the aristocracy made great endeavours to 
grow almost every variety of fruits in their gardens.% ‘The attempt 
to grow Central Asian fruits had begun with Babur!® and it was claim- 


101. Linschoten, II, p. 19; T.J., p. 173; P. d. Valle, I, pp. 184-5. It is remarkable 
that the Brazilian name of the fruit, ananas, should also have been taken over both 
in Persian and the local dialects. 

102. Haft Iqlim, 94. Cf. also ‘Alamgirnama, pp. 691-2; Bernier, 438; Manucci, II, 
p. 183. In the sixties of the 17th century, pineapple of a very good quality was 
found growing in Assam (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 32b). 

103. Ain, I, pp. 488, 492. 

104. Ibid, I, pp. 69, 76. 

105. T.J., p. 178. 

106. P. d. Valle (I, pp. 134-5) tasted these two fruits in Daman in 1623. He 
goes too far, however, in attributing an American origin also to the mango and 
‘Giambo’ (either eugenia jambolana or eugenia jambos). Linschoten, II, p. 27, 
had already found the cashew nut growing in the Portuguese possessions and 
noted that it had been transplanted from Brazil. Thevenot, p. 102, noticed it grow- 
ing along the route from Surat to Aurangabad. 

107. It may be mentioned that ‘amrid’ in the literature of the time, e.g. Ain, I, 
p. 68 or the tract on agriculture above cited, 1.0. 4702, f. 16b-17a, signified a pear, 
not guava. The name was transferred to the latter fruit much later. 

108. Praising the mangoes of Muqarrab Kban’s garden at Kirana (between 
Dehli and Sirhind), Mu‘tamad Khan says that Mugarrab Khan “had obtained 
seeds of mangoes from the Dakhin, Gujarat and other distant parts of which he 
had heard any praise, and planted them here.” He adds that this garden, covering 
an area of 140 bighas or 84 acres, contained “a large number of trees native to 
warm and cold climates.” (Iqbélnéma-i Jahdéngiri, Nawal Kishor ed., III, p. 557.) 

109. Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, I, p. 686, 
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ed during the reign of his grandson that melons and vines as good as 
those of Turan and Iran were being grown in the plains around Agra.!0 
But the success was confined only to the imperial gardens and the 
orchards of the nobility, where their cultivation was often superintended 
by Central Asian gardeners!" and the seeds constantly imported from 
abroad,!2 not to mention the special irrigation facilities that were pro- 
vided.8 Nevertheless an important practice was popularised from these 
efforts in horticultural emulation. Cherries were not grown in Kashmir 
before Akbar’s reign, but now Muhammad Quli Afshar transplanted 
them from Kabul by means of grafting. By the same method, apricot 
trees which were formerly few, now became plentiful.!4 Apparently 
for reasons of prestige, the practice was restricted for some time to 
imperial gardens only, but Shahjahan lifted this ban for both “the select 
and the masses”. Remarkable results are said to have followed from 
its wider application. The quality of the oranges, the sangtara, kola 
and narangi, was very greatly improved.45 It was also applied to 
mangoes in Bengal." How far it was a new practice or only a case 
of new experiments on lines of an old principle, it is hard to say.’ 
Bernier’s remarks suggest that by the sixties of the century, it was 
either not being followed at all or followed only very carelessly in 
Kashmir, the very site of the first experiment.!8 


Indian sericulture has notoriously suffered a great decline in the 
last hundred years. In the Mughal Empire, the largest quantity of 


110. Ain, I, 441; II, 6. Cf. also Ma’égir-i Rahimi, Bib, Ind., Il, p. 604. 

111. This appears from Baburnama, op.cit.; Ain, II, p. 6} and Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, 
f. 102a, Or. 1671, f. 56a. 

112. Pelsaert 48; Bernier, pp. 249-50. 

113. The water-works of Mughal gardens are justly. famous. Even Roe recog- 
nised that “the King and nobility have as excellent afid artificial waterworks of 
their own as can be desired.” (Lett. Recd. VI, p. xxvi}. See also C. M. Villiers 
Stuart, Gardens of the Great Mughals, London, 1913, pp. 14-15 & passim. 

114. T.J., 299. 

115. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 102a; Or. 1671, f. 56a. 

116. 1.0. 4702, £.28a~-b. 

117. The practice was of course common in Persia and Central Asia. In the 
tract on agriculture we have just cited, the method is discussed in detail and the 
grafting of fig on mulberry, apple on pear, peach on plum, apricot on almond and 
vine on apple is recommended. All this is taken, however, from the much earlier 
work, Risila-i Falihat (Add, 1771, ff. 157-269 &c.), which was written in Persia, 

118, Bernier, 397. 
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silk was undoubtedly produced in Bengal," but sericulture was also 
practised in Assam,” Kashmir! and the western coast. Anything 
like an estimate of the volume of production comes only from Taver- 
nier, who says that Qasimbazar in Bengal alone could furnish about 
22,000 bales, which, since his equation of a bale with 100 livres is open 
to doubt, might mean either 3-1 or 2°4 million lb. av. This estimate, 
not even of the produce of Bengal, but only of the supply in, perhaps, 
the chief market,!24 may be compared with the total Indian silk pro- 
duction of 3 million Ib., as estimated fifty years ago. It is probable, 
then that there has been an absolute fall in the volume of silk pro- 
duced since our period, besides a relative fall per head of population. 


Lac-culture was also a prominent occupation in Mughal times, but 
there is no evidence of any particular difference in its position as com- 
pared to the present day.“ 


119. Ain, I, p. 390; Haft Iqlim, 94, 97; Bernier, 202, 439, 441: Master, II, 81-2; 
Bowrey, 133. The quality of Bengal silk was not as good as that of Persia or Syria, 
but was much cheaper and it was thought that if “well selected and wrought with 
care”, it might improve in quality as well (Bernier, 439-40). The coarser kinds of 
silk, tusser and arindi or ‘eri’ were also cultured in Bengal, the latter chiefly in 
Ghoraghat (Master, Il, pp. 81-2, 202). There was ‘great store’ of eri silk in Orissa 
as well; it was not cultured, but, so we are told, ‘“groweth amongst the woods with- 
out any labour of man” (Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X, p. 113). 

120. Tavernier, Il, 220. He is referring probably to tusser silk. Silk was also 
produced in ‘Kuch’ or Kuch Bihar (Haft Iqlim, 100). 

121. Ain, I, pp. 562-3; TJ., 300. 

122, Factories, 1668-9, p. 91. 

123. Tavernier, I, p. 2. A bale of Bengal silk weighed, according to Dutch 
records, 143 Ib., while 100 French livres of the time would have come to less than 
109 lb. av. See Appendix B. 

124. It is curious that despite the clear words of the author, Moreland (India &c. 
of Akbar, pp. 173-4) should make the contrary assumption. 

125. Maxwell-Lefroy in Journal, Royal Society of Arts, 1917, pp. 290ff, cited by 
Moreland, op.cit., pp. 174, 195. 

126. The lac produced in Bengal was the best, the cheapest and the most 
abundant (Factories, 1630-33,,p. 323, 1634-6, p. 146; Tavernier, II, p. 18; Bernier, 
440; Bowrey 132). It was also abundant, Tavernier adds, in Assam (II, p. 221). It 
was produced in Orissa (Bowrey 121-2) and Bihar, but that of the latter region 
was neither very good nor very cheap (Mundy 151, 153). It was also collected in 
Gujarat (Lett. Recd., I, 30; Commissariat, Mandelslo, 16) and in Bijapur and 
Malabar (Linschoten, I, p. 90; Factories, 1624-29, p. 258). This geographical dis- 
tribution corresponds largely with that existing today, except for the fact that no 
authority of our period notices the presence of lac-culture in the region of the 
British ‘Central Provinces’, where it is now to be had “abundantly” (Cf. Watt, 
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Where the 17th century peasant enjoyed a distinctly superior posi- 
tion to his descendant of today was in respect of cattle and draught 
animals. From what we know about the extent of cultivation during 
that period, it is obvious that the land available for grazing, both waste 
and forest, was far greater in extent than now. Even in so densely 
cultivated a province as Bengal, a traveller found ‘pasturages’ with 
‘enormous herds’ a noticeable feature of the rural scene.!23 We need 
not read much into the statement made by contemporary European 
observers about the great numbers of cattle found in the various parts 
of India,!™ since cattle were particularly scarce in most parts of Europe, 
where satisfactory methods of keeping them fed and alive through the 
winter were yet to be discovered. When, however, Abu-l Fazl says that 
the number of tax-free cattle allowed per plough was four bullocks, 
two cows and one buffalo, it is difficult to resist the impression that 
an ordinary peasant had, compared to these days, a more numerous 
stock to work with.3! The larger number of working cattle per head 


op.cit., IV, p. 570). Lac yielded a red dye and served as sealing wax and varnish 
(Lett. Recd., I, p. 30; Commissariat, Mandelslo, pp. 16-17; Tavernier, II, pp. 18, 221). 
As a dye it has now ceased to be of any value owing to chemical competitors. 


127. Cf. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 106-7; and Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture, Report, pp. 201-2. It is also to be noted that the extension 
of cultivation into the Tarai forests has greatly curtailed the excellent grazing land 
available there to the professional breeders. (See Moreland, Agricultural Condi- 
tions of the United Provinces & Districts, pp. 28-31). 


128. Manrique, Ul, p. 123. 


129. Linschoten, I, pp. 300-301; Relations, pp. 63, 86; Roe 67; Terry, Early 
Travels, p. 296; Pelsaert 49; Manrique, II, pp. 123, 329. 


130. Ain, I, 287. The average number of cattle per yoke in the United Pro- 
vinces in 1924-5 was 2 bullocks, 1:1 cows and one buffalo; and in the Panjab 
2 bullocks, 1-3 cows and 1-4 buffaloes. (Figures worked out from the tables 
given in the Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission, pp. 181-2). For the 
United Provinces see also Moreland, Agricultural Conditions &e., pp. 26-27. 


131. There is an interesting memorandum on the number of new peasants, with 
their bullocks, settled in certain parganas in the Aurangabad province assigned as 
jGgir to Aurangzeb during his viceroyalty of the Dakhin (Selected Documents 
of Shah Jahan’s Reign, p. 245). The total for the bullocks at the head of the 
memorandum. has probably been misread by the editor because it does not conform 
to the figures given thereunder. The total figures for the peasants and bullocks 
of parganas, where they are both legible, are 158 and 290 respectively. It was 
estimated that in Bombay, including Sind, there were, in 1924-5, but 10 bullocks 
to every 8'1 cultivators (male workers) (Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 
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of population is perhaps even better demonstrated by the obvious ple- 
nitude of clarified butter or gh?. In the Agra region, we are told, 
butter, with rice, formed “the food of the common people” and there 
was no one in Agra who did not eat it.%* ) Similarly, butter was pro- 
duced in such plenty in Bengal that besides being part of the diet of 
the masses, it was also exported.3 In terms of wheat and millets it 
was considerably cheaper as compared with to-day. In the Ain it 
is rated 8°75 times dearer than wheat™ and exactly the same ratio 
is found in the prices reported officially from Agra in 1669.55 As work- 
ed out by Moreland, the average price of ghi prevalent at Agra, Delhi 
and Lahore in 1910-12 was 13:9 times that of wheat,6 and it has 
remained about the same since then.487 The rise in the relative price 
of ghi does not, however, seem to have been as substantial in the 
Dakhin: the ratio with the wheat price has, perhaps, altered from about 


7:1 to 9: 1.58 


It may be supposed that with more fodder and grass available, the 
average quality of the cattle should also have been much better, but 


Report, p. 182). This is all the more noteworthy since one would expect the 
migratory peasants to have belonged generally to the poorest strata. 

132. J. Xavier, tr. Hosten, JASB, N.S., XXII, 1927, p. 121. 

133. Bernier, pp. 438, 440. 

134. Ain, I, pp. 60, 65. 

135. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, 98. For raughan in the printed text, Add, 19,495, 
f. 54b, reads raughan-i zard, this being the more specific word for ghi. A report 
of prices, dated August 5, 1678, from Ajmer, puts the price of ghi at as low as 5:5 
times that of wheat, but this was probably because grains were fetching 
exceptionally high prices owing to a failure of the rains. (Waqd’i‘-i Ajmir, p. 14). 

136. JRAS, 1918, p. 820. 

137. The price of ghi at the Amritsar market was nearly 14 times that of wheat 
at Ludhiana in 1939 and nearly 16 times in 1952. For the Doab, only the rates 
for the inferior deshi buffalo ghi are available and even this (Chandausi) carried 
a price 12 times that of wheat (Hapur) in 1952. See Agricultural Prices in India, 
1951 & 1952, pp. 132, 200. 

138. An official price-report from Aurangabad, dated May 20, 1661, shows the 
price of ghi to be about 7-5 times that of wheat (Waqa’i’ Dakhin, 37, 43-44), while 
another ‘nirkhndma’, dated February 19, 1662, puts it at 6:5 times (ibid, 75-76; 
Dajtar-i Diwani o Mal o Mulki, &c., pp. 73, 75). The ratio for the present day ‘has 
been worked out from a comparison of the price of ghi in the Hyderabad market in 
February 1952 and the harvest price of wheat for the whole state as well as for 
the Bidar district. The necessary data have been obtained from the Agricultural 
Prices in India, 1951 and 1952 and its supplement, Farm (Harvest) Prices of Principal 
Crops, 1947-48 to 1951-52, 
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the traditional aversion to slaughtering useless cattle!89 makes it un- 
likely that the breeds were much superior.“0 The milk-yield of the 
cows and buffaloes in the imperial stables,!#! at the maximum, does not 
exceed that given by the best breeds today, and a Dutch observer 
noted that the cattle gave “nothing like so much milk” as those of his 
own country,’4 where the general slaughter before every winter en- 
forced a remorseless selection. 


The wool of the Indian sheep also was not of a quality that could 
impress European travellers: it was coarse and regarded as fit only for 
blankets.8 ‘The goat’s hair from which the famous shawls of Kashmir 
were woven, was really imported from Ladakh and 'Tibet.!144 


If, as we have suggested above, the cattle population per capita 
was larger than today, one would expect the peasant of our period to 
have a more abundant supply of cattle manure. Moreover, since waste- 
land and jungles were far more extensive and firewood, therefore, more 
easily available, cow-dung would probably have done its proper duty as 


139. This sentiment was strongest in regions like Bengal (Fitch: Ryley 119, 
Early Travels, 28), Gujarat (Roe 67) and the Dakhin (Relations 17; Factories 
1655-60, p. 261; Tavernier, II, 169) particularly, of course, in respect of cow- 
slaughter. Cow-slaughter was also administratively discouraged by Akbar and 
Jahangir, which seems to have had some effect of its own in Northern India 
(Pelsaert 49). Here, however, the existence of Muslim communities created a 
large market for meat (cf, Tavernier, I, 38). Sind, in fact, exported hides (Lins- 
choten, I, p. 56; Manucci, II, 427). | 


140. The point has, however, been made that the best Indian breeds were the 
result of the efforts of the special castes of professional breeders, who were nomadic 
and took cattle to graze over long distances. The extension of cultivation has 
either seriously curtailed or completely eliminated their occupation (Royal Agri- 
cultural Commission, Report, pp. 198-9). It is interesting to note that Hisar, the 
home of the famous breed, has an old history as an exporter of cattle (Cf. Balkrishan 
Brahman, ff. 59b-60a, concerning the despatch of two batches of 349 and 652 gilo 
(cows, bulls and/or bullocks) to an unnamed potentate at the price of about 
Rs. 7% per head, from the chakla of Hisar). 


141. “A cow gives daily 1 ser to 15 ser’ (1-4 to 20-7 Ib. av.) of milk and a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 ser (2:8 to 41-5 lb.)”—Ain, I, p. 151, The buffalo of the breed 
of Mahur (Berar) gave one man (55-32 Ib.) or more of milk (every day). (Ibid, 
p. 477). 

142. Relations, p. 86. The statement relates only to Golkunda. 

143. Terry, Early Travels, p. 297; Lett. Recd., VI, p. 200. 

144. T.J., 301. Cf. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, Calcutta, 1959, 
pp. 245-6. 
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a fertiliser and not been consumed.as fuel.!*5 Still, in the more densely 
cultivated regions like the Agra province, where firewood was scarce, 
“the poor” commonly used to burn cow-dung for domestic purposes.1 


It is no part of our present purpose to dwell upon the develop- 
ments which have taken place subsequent to our period. But in so far 
as they help us to mark out the particular features of agricultural 
production in our period, it may be useful to recall where the changes 
since then have been most pronounced. In the food crops, the only ad- 
ditions have been maize and potato, while the lower grade millets have 
declined in significance. The important difference has, however, been 
in the proportionate increase in the acreage devoted to the cash crops 
at the expense of foodgrains. The increase in their acreage has gone 
hand in hand with a considerable geographical concentration of parti- 
cular crops in certain tracts. The twin processes arose in the 19th cen- 
tury with the destruction of important Indian hand industries, chiefly 
textiles, and the conversion of our agrarian economy into a source of 
raw materials for the Workshop of the World.1“7 The same impulse 
led to the ultimate ruin of the indigo crop and sericulture.4* But on 
the whole it may be said that the new organisation of the distribution 
of crops has enabled land to be devoted to crops for which it is best 
suited, in contrast to Mughal times, when a tendency towards self-suffi- 
ciency in the main crops was to be observed in almost every region. 
Besides, the predominant emphasis on food crops in those times must 
have led to useless surpluses in favourable years. We had concluded at 
the end of Section 1 that were other things to remain the same, 
the fertility of the average acre under the plough should have declined 
since the Mughal period. It is possible to argue that the better 
distribution of crops must to a very large part have mitigated the effects 


145. Cf. however, Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, p. 107, where it is argued that 
the droppings of cattle on the grazing land might not have been collected at all 
and much of the fertiliser lost, owing to the extensiveness of the waste land itself. 

146. Pelsaert 48; Ovington, 183. 

147. Cf. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Eng. tr., ed. Dona Torr, pp. 453-4. 

148. We have not included the introduction of tobacco and pine-apple in the 
changes since Mughal times, because actually they were introduced early in the 
17th century and it is not clear how far their per capita production has increased 
since then. The tea and coffee plantations of today lie largely outside the limits 
of the Mughal Empire. Opium and true hemp, on the other hand, are on the 
way out. 
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of this decline. On the other hand, the reckless encroachments on 
grazing and forest lands, in the environment of a moribund economy, 
have caused a dangerous crisis in animal husbandry; which in a coun- 
try, where cattle power is used to drag the plough and work the water- 
lift, must be regarded pre-eminently as a pillar of agriculture. _ 


vy 4. AGRICULTURAL MANUFACTURES 


C The combination of purely agricultural work with manufacturing 
processes was a notable feature of peasant life in our period.) The des- 
truction of the rural ‘cottage industries’ forms one of the most violent 
chapters in the economic history of British rule in India! From the 
facts of the last century, when the elements of the older system still 
survived or were remembered, it is possible to obtain a general picture 
of these industries in Mughal times. But the following outline is main- 
ly based on contemporary evidence. 


It is to be supposed that in the case of foodgrains, the peasant’s part 
in the productive process generally ended with the threshing of the 
corn.2. The milling of flour (by hand) and rice-husking took place usu- 
ally in the household of the consumer and were confined, in that of the 
peasant, to whatever was meant for the consumption of his own family? 


1. See R. Dutt, The Economic History of India under Early British Rule, 
London, 6th ed., pp. 256ff. & The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age, 
London, 1950, pp. 99-123; also D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, 1944, 
pp. 33-47. 

2. Of which the methods were practically the same as now. A description 
of these is given by Fryer, II, p. 108, who especially notes threshing with the aid 
of yoked oxen in the “open Fields”. Why he should describe this as the practice 
of “Moor-men” (Muslims) and threshing with a “Stick” as that of “Gentues” 
(Hindus) is obscure. It varies, of course, with the kind of grain, and the locality, 
not the faith of the peasant. 

3. “The Indian Wives dress their Husbands Victuals, fetch Water, and grind 
their Corn with an Hand-Mill, when they sing, chat and are merry”. (Fryer, IT, 118. 
Cf. also Linschoten, I, pp. 246, 261). Only now has the establishment of power 
mills modified to some degree, and that only in the towns, this universal picture 
of the Indian woman’s daily work in the home. In the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, 
f. 57a-b, there is an account of the milling of 4 mans, 4 sers of wheat. The flour 
obtained amounted to 4 mans and the wages of the grinder came to 3 annas per 
man, representing according to the price of wheat given in the same manual, 
3% sers of the grain. Ordinary wheat flour (khushka) is priced a quarter above 
wheat in the Ain, I, p. 63. See also the prices in the Waga’i’ Dakhin, 37, 42-43, 75, 77. 
In 1630 we find the English proposing to buy 7000 maunds of “paddye (which when 
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(rt was chiefly in respect of the so-called ‘cash crops’ that not only the 
existing techniques, but also the conditions of transport, made it. neces- 
sary for certain manufacturing processes to be carried out before the 
produce left the hands of the peasant or, at least, the precincts of the 
village. Thus cotton was picked and ginned by the peasants and then 
cleaned or carded by a special class of itinerant labourers, called dhun- 
yas4 After this it was spun into yarn within the peasant households 
and so finally became ready for sale to be passed on to the weaver. 
With the transfer of its ultimate destination to the textile factory, the 
processes of ginning, cleaning and spinning have all been largely lost 
to the countryside, the picked crop being usually sent straight off to the 
ginning mills. Sugar_and gur manufacture was another important vil- 
lage industry,® now in full retreat before power-worked refineries, The 


beaten there will be reduced to somewhat above 4,500 mands ryce)”. (Factories, 
1630-33, p. 62). 

4. This is the Hindi name, the process being known as dhunnad. The Persian 
term for the carder is naddéf. That he was itinerant and moved from “village to 
village” with his family, appears from Thevenot 10, Mirat, I, p. 260 and Zawédbit-i 
‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415. f. 181b; Or. 1641, f. 136a; Add. 6598, f. 189a. The caste is 
also described in the very interesting work, James Skinner’s Tashrih-al Aqwdm, 
written in 1825 (ff. 302b-303a). In cases where cotton wool, not yarn, was put 
on the market, cotton was not carded, because it would then have swelled and 
become too bulky for transport (Factories, 1665-67, p. 174. Cf£. also ibid, 1630-33, 
pp. 19-20). 

5. “It (yarn) is made or spun in the out villadges by the porest sort of 
people; from whence it is gleaned up by persons that trade in it”. (Ibid, 1661-65, 
p. 112). 

6. Thevenot, p. 102, speaking of his journey from Surat to Ahmadabad says: 
“in many places they have Sugar-Canes, with Mills to bruise the Canes and 
Furnaces to boyl the Sugar.” Careri, p. 169, describes the “Sugar Canes Press’d 
between two great wooden Roulers, turn’d about by Oxen, whence they come 
out thoroughly squeez’d”. Wooden rollers were replaced by iron rollers only 
in the last century (Cf. Crooke, North-Western Provinces of India, p. 332). The 
process of refining the sugar by boiling it in iron couldrons is referred to in. Careri 
169, Mirat, 1, p.287 and Durr-al ‘Ulum, {. Gib, besides Thevenot, op.cit. Gur (Persian, 
qand-i siyah) must have been the most common of all varieties of sugar. Abu-l 
Faz] (Ain, I, p. 77) mentions it, but does not give its price. The prices reported 
from Aurangabad in 1661 and Ramgir in 1662 show it to have been worth about 
twice the price of wheat (Waqa’i‘ Dakhin, 37, 48, 75, 76; Daftar-i Diwani o Mal o 
Mulki, p. 173). This implies that it was relatively more expensive than now, when 
its price seldom exceeds anywhere one and a quarter of wheat. Careri, 169, 
saw white sugar being manufactured in the villages and Abu-l Faz] lists four 
varieties beside gur: Red and white (powdered) sugar, white candy (or crystals) 
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extraction of gil from the oilseeds also used to take place within the 
village at the hands of members of the semi-itinerant caste of telis, 
oilmen working with the help of primitive ox-driven presses.? In the 
Agra region, at least, the indigo dye was manufactured in the villages, 
probably generally requiring some kind of co-operative effort among the 
cultivators. The method used then is often described in detail by con- 
temporaries® and it remained essentially the same till the very last 
days of the crop.? It appears, however, that in Gujarat the peasants 
frequently sold the leaf to a class of middle-men who arranged for the 
extraction of the dye and finally put it on the market. ) 


No claim is made that the facts adduced above are anywhere near 
comprehensive. They should nevertheless help us to appreciate the 
degree to which the wholesale separation of industry from agriculture 
has intensified, even if it has not wholly created, the problem of seasonal 
unemployment in the villages. And if we look still more closely, we 
will notice that the\manufactures we have mentioned covered some of 


and the best refined nabat. (Ain, I, pp. 65, 77). Moreland finds their prices as given 
in the Ain, to be much higher in relation to wheat than now (JRAS, 1918, p. 379; 
India &c. of Akbar, pp. 157-8). 

7. The Persian name for teli is ‘assér, who like the cotton-carder, is presumed 
to be itinerant in occupation in a farman of Aurangzeb, preserved in the Mirat, I, 
p. 260. The similar economic position of the dhunya and the teli is probably responsi- 
ble for the tradition that the former sprang from the latter (Tashrih-al Aqwam, 
op.cit.; the teli is portrayed and described on ff. 299b-301a). 

8. Finch, Early Travels, 153-4; Lett. Recd., IV, p. 241; Pelsaert 10-11, 15; 
Mundy 221-3; Tavernier, II, pp. 8-9. The process consisted, to put it briefly, in 
putting the stalks into one large vat and running off the water, when it had 
absorbed the dye, into another, where the dye was first fully dissolved by stirring 
the water continuously and then allowed to settle to the bottom. It was then col- 
lected and spread on cloth to dry. | 

9. The practice of the Anglo-Indian planters, as described, for example, in 
N. G. Mukerji’s Handbook of Indian Agriculture, 301, shows no basic change from 
the process followed by the peasants of the 17th century. Voelcker’s Report, 261-5, 
contains a detailed criticism of the manufacturing methods of these planters. The 
indigo planters’ place in Indian history rests not on their inventive genius but 
their record of robbery, torture and murder, those pretty methods of what Marx 
called ‘primitive accumulation’. (Cf. L. Natarajan, Peasant Uprisings in India (1850- 
1900), Bombay, 1953, pp. 33-47). 

10. Factories, 1634-36, p. 292. The English at Ahmadabad attempted to buy the 
leaf themselves and manufacture the dye with the aid of hired labour, but the 
experiment proved uneconomical. (Ibid, 1646-50, pp. 77-78, 189, 202-3.) 
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the most important needs of the peasant’s family. When a village—or 
a group of villages—spun its own yarn and obtained its own sugar and 
oil," and when the rural weaver, carpenter, blacksmith and potter 
sufficed for practically everything that a peasant’s household required, 
the clothing, the plough and the few farming tools and earthen pots, 
there would have been little left that a village would need from outside) 


11. It might be best to remember here that the cultivation of cotton and sugar- 
cane was, in geographical terms, far more widespread than now. 

12, “In each aldea (village) they have all the occupations and their menials, to 
wash clothes, to remove refuse, a blacksmith, etc.” (Monserrate, Informacion, tr. 
Hosten, JASB, N.S., XVIII, p. 352). This, written in 1579, refers to the Salsette 
Island and the Konkan. See also Chapter III, Section 1, for the few material 
possessions of the peasant of Mughal India. 


Cuapter II 


TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


yor wn 1. Lone Distance TRADE 


It is perhaps axiomatic to say that a( consideration of the extent and 
organisation of the market for agricultural produce is essential to any 
serious study of agrarian economy. The available evidence relating to 
the commercial conditions of the period is by no means small. It tends, 
however, to emphasise the trade in high value goods, with which we 
are not directly concerned. Besides, the day is still awaited when the 
whole of it is subjected to a detailed and adequate analysis. At the 
moment, while avoiding details, which will take us too far outside our 
sphere, a short description is offered of the main features and pattern 
of the trade carried on in agricultural products. 


The closely knit national market of today is clearly the creation of 
the railways. ( The most obvious limitations besetting long distance 
trade in our period were those of the means of transport. Bullock-carts, 
camels and pack-oxen carried the goods of commerce on land-routes 
that were little more than tracks, though distinguished igt the case of 
the major highways, at any rate, by a system of sara’is, or walled lodging 
and store-houses, for passing the nights.2 But the ordinary caravans 


1, This is in no way meant to reflect upon Moreland’s studies embodied in his 
India &c. of Akbar and Akbar to Aurangzeb. His main purpose, however, was to 
delineate the most general features only and his attention in the latter work espe- 
cially is riveted mostly upon foreign trade. 

2. ‘The systematic construction of sarais on the routes is generally attributed 
to Sher Shah (‘Abbas Khan, ff. 108b-109a; Tabagat-i Akbari, II, p. 106; Badauni, 
I, pp. 363, 384; Ahmad Yadgar, 227-8.)!The sarais are deseribed frequently by Euro- 
pean travellers, eg. Steel & Crowther, Purchas, IV, p. 268; Manrique, I, 99-101; 
Bernier, 233; Tavernier, I, p. 45; Bowrey, 117; Manucci, I, pp. 68, 69, 116—Bernier 
is alone in his sneers.' {There is no coniemporary complaint about the charges paid 
for lodging in the savais, and from Marshall, 117-8, these would appear to have 
been nearly nominal. Some of the routes were marked by avenues of trees, wells 
at short distances and minarets set up at intervals of kurohs. (See, besides the Per- 
sian authorities above cited, A.N., III, p. 111; Finch, Early Travels, 160, 185-6; Steel 
& Crowther, op.cit.; Coryat, Early Travels, 244; T.J., 277; Roe, 493; Mundy, 82-84, 86, 
92; Bernier 284; Thevenot, 57, 85; Tavernier, I, p. 78), 
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or qafilas of merchants were able to carry only articles of higher value 
The transport on land of goods of bulk, like foodgrains, sugar, butter 
and salt, was organised on peculiar lines by the famous caste of banjd- 
ras, who held a practical monopoly of this trade.? Their method consist- 
ed of driving enormous herds of pack-laden bullocks, feeding on lands 
along the routes. The banjaras were themselves nomads and lived with 
their families in camps or pandas. ) A large tanda might contain as many 
as 600 or 700 souls and up to 12,000 or 15,000 or even 20,000 bullocks,5 
which would have carried something like 1,600 to 2,700 tons.6 On occa- 
sions such as when a large army had to be supplied, the banjaras might 
collect a hundred thousand bullocks or more.?7 On the whole, the volume 


Local officials were asked to build bridges over nélas or streams and chan- 
nels, wherever these presented difficulties to the traffic passing on the routes (Nigar- 
mama~i Munshi, f. 128a. Bodl. 98b-99a, Ed. 98-99). There is evidence that the 
great imperial highway running across the plains was carried over such rivers as 
the Degh, the Karnal stream, the Sengar, Rind, Gomati and Kudra by stone or brick 
bridges (Monserrate 98; Mundy 89,91; Tavernier, I, p. 98; Sujan Rai, 73). Similar- 
ly, the route leading from Agra to the Dakhin, crossed the Utangan and Kuwari 
on such bridges (Mundy 64-5; Tavernier, I, p. 53), and later on the Sindh (Manucci, 
Il, p. 322). But the larger rivers were almost all unbridged (Bernier 380), except 
for the boat-bridges such as the ones thrown across the Jamuna at Agra and 
Dehli (A. N., HI, p. 151; Bernier 241). Most of the smaller rivers and streams were 
also probably crossed at fords. As a result, during the rains, while some routes, 
like the Agra-Patna route, became difficult or unsuitable for wheeled traffic (Fac- 
tories, 1618-21, pp. 258, 283; Mundy 143-4), flooded rivers closed the Agra-Burhan- 
pur route altogether for the season (Tavernier, I, p. 31). 

3. Cf. T.J., 345; Factories 1624429, p. 270; Mundy 55, 95; Tavernier, I, 33-34. 
The classification of the banjaras by Tavernier into four distinct castes, each exclu- 
sively carrying corn, rice, pulse and salt is entirely fanciful. They took to any 
region such goods as it was in need of and returned with those of which it had 
a surplus (Mundy, 96, 98-9; cf. also Ahkdm-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 83a). They traded large- 
ly on their own account, but were ready on occasions to carry goods for others 
(Mundy 95-6). 

4. Mundy 96. Among the exactions declared illegal by Aurangzeb are listed 
the fees levied on the banjaras for grazing their animals (Mirat, I, 287; Fraser 86, 
f. 98a; Khafi Khan, I, p. 87). 

5. Roe 67; Mundy 95-6; Tavernier, I, pp. 32-3. 

6. A bullock seems to have normally carried about 44 man-i Shahjahdni, or 
$310 Ib. av. (Factories, 1655-60, p. 63). Mundy, 95, puts the load at 4 man-i- 
Jahangirt, ie. 265-5 lb. only and Marshall, 425, at 4 man-i Shdhjahani (or 295 Ib.). 
‘Tavernier, I, 32, on the other hand, thought it to be as much as 300 or 350 livres, 
ie. 827 to 990: 5 Ib. 

7. Td., 345; Ahkam-i ‘“Alamgiri, £. 88a. 
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of goods transported annually by them must have been very consider- 
able, large enough, probably, to be expressed in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of tons. The costs of transport under this system were obvi- 
ously much lower than those of the other methods of land transit, but 
the pace was also much the slowest? and the necessity of finding grazing 
lands along the routes must have severely limited the banjaras’ opera- 
tions during the summer and in the drier tracts. 


( As might be imagined it was the rivers which in fact offered the 
cheapest means of transport.!° In Bengal,!! Sind!2, and Kashmir! goods 
were mostly conveyed on boats. From Agra barges of great “burthen”— 
of 300 to 500 ‘tonns’—sailed to Patna and Bengal down the Jamuna and 
the Ganges, performing the downward journey during the rains and 
taking the rest of the year to come up again. Similarly, Lahor and 


8. This may be deduced, for instance, from Factories 1618-21, p. 102 and 
1655-60, p. 63. The low costs were not primarily due to the use of bullocks. Pack- 
oxen hired in the ordinary way were more expensive in terms of weight carried 
than carts (Marshall, 117-118), which in turn were distinctly more expensive than 
camels (Lett. Recd., IV, 237-8). The real savings affected by the banjaras arose 
from the fact that in their tanda fifty to hundred bullocks might be looked after 
by just one family, while by allowing time to their animals to graze along the 
route they did not have normally to spend anything on fodder. 

9. “Not above 6 or 7 miles a daye att most” (Mundy 96). Otherwise pack- 
oxen provided the quickest transport (Tavernier, I, p. 33). It may be of interest 
to note that a laden cart normally took 35 days to reach Agra from Patna in the 
dry season (Factories, 1618-21, pp. 191, 199) and both carts and camels 50 days 
to perform the journey between Agra and Surat (Lett. Recd., IV, pp. 237-8). 

10. This may be illustrated by the transport charges quoted in 1639: “Freight 
or cartage of goods” from Agra to Multan was Rs. 2% per ‘maen’: but from Multan 
to Thatta, a slightly longer distance, the freight by boat amounted only to R. % 
‘per maen’ (Factories, 1637-41, 135-6). 

ll. Ain, I, p. 389. 

12. Ibid, 555. It is stated that there were some 40,000 boats “small and big” 
plying in the sarkar of Thatta, or Sind cl Bhakkar, See also Tarikh-i Tahiri, 
Or. 1685, f. 58a-b. 

13. Ibid, 563; T.J., 298. Abu-l Fazl says there were 90,000 boats in the country 
of Kashmir (A.N., III, 550), while Jahangir, op.cit., gives the number as 5,700 
for “the city (the later Srinagar) and the parganas.” 

14. Jourdain 162; Mundy 87-88. Moreland puts the ‘tun’ of the English autho- 
rities of the time at 440 to %o of the net registered ton of modern shipping (India &c. 
of Akbar, pp. 310-12). Bowrey, 225, speaks of “great flat bottomed Vessels of an 
Exceeding Strength... called Patellas’, plying between Patna and Hugli, each of 
which brought down 4,000 to 6000 ‘Bengala maunds’, or about 130 to nearly 
200 tons in weight. 
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Multan were river-ports from which rather smaller craft went down to 
Thatta.15) To judge from the fact that 10,000 ‘tonns’ of salt alone were 
annually transported on boats from Agra to Bengal,’® the rivers must 
have really borne a very great volume of traffic. The capacity of the 
coasting fleet also, considering the circumstances of the time, was im- 
pressive,!? and it was extensively used for the transport of goods of 
bulk, including foodgrains.4® It was very vulnerable, however, to pira- 
tical attacks, exactions and restrictions from the European ships which 
now dominated the Indian seas. 


The broad effects imposed upon trade by contemporary conditions of 
transport may best be appreciated by a study of transport costs in the 
context of the prices then prevailing. For example, the cost of a man- 
load carried on camel’s back from Agra to Surat in the early years of 
the 17th century amounted,”° in terms of the Ain’s prices, to no less than 
four times the price of the same weight in wheat, but only half that of 


15. Steel & Crowther, Purchas, IV, p. 268; Factories, 1634-36, p.244- 1637-41, 
pp. 185-7. The burthen of these boats is put variously at 40 to 50 ‘tunnes’, 
100 tonns and upwards’ and 500 to 2000 ‘maens’ (i.e. up to 65 tons in weight). 
(Salbancke, Purchas, INI, p. 85; Factories, op.cit.). 

16. Jourdain, 162. 

17. The English factors at Surat, for example, speak in 1648, of “the greate 
quantity of shipping these country merchants are already possessed of” and “con- 
sequently” of their own fear that if they offered the Company’s ships for sale, 
“though serviceable and good shins, how exceedingly they would be undervallued”’. 
(Factories, 1646-59, p. 190). Cf. also Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 227ff. and 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 81ff. 

18. In October 1705 the Diwan of Gujarat received an order to despatch 200,000 
mans of foodgrains by sea for Aurangzeb’s army operating on the western coast 
(Akhbarat A 182). If the quantity is expressed in terms of man-i Shahjahimni, it 
would have been equivalent to 6,600 tons, but, if the man of Gujarat is meant, 
to 3,300 tons. A similar order for despatching 100,000 mans by sea had been 
‘received a ycar or two earlier (Mirat, I, p. 354). 

19. It was not only that the ‘licensing’ system instituted by the Portuguese and 
later the Dutch and the English, imposed great financial burden on Indian shipping, 
but it was also used to debar Indian ships from certain lines of trade. Thus the 
Dutch forcibly prevented them from carrying cotton or opium to Malabar or bring- 
ing pepper from there (see below). In 1677 they blocked all sea-borne exports of 
rice from the Gingelly or Kalinga coast (T. Raychaudhuri, The Dutch in Coro- 
mandel) . 

20. The rates quoted per man-i Jahdngiri in three consecutive years are as 
follows: Rs. 144 (Rs. 1:3 Jahangiri) in 1617; Rs. 1% in 1618; and Rs. 1% and 1% in 
1619 (Lett. Recd., VI, p. 238; Factories, 1618-21, pp. 47, 51, 73-4). 
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white sugar.*! Unfortunately the costs incurred by the banjaras are no- 
where stated,“ but we can still form some idea of the charges of river- 
transport. The cost of transit by boat from Multan to Thatta in 1639 was 
nearly twice the Ain’s price of wheat but only about one-sixth of its 
price of white sugar. These illustrations lend emphasis to the point 
that, taking into account the means of conveyance only, the proportional 
divergence in prices between distant markets had to be very great 
before movement in foodgrains and similar goods of bulk could take 
place, while in articles of higher value the necessary margin would 
have been much smaller. Moreover, price-differences should have tend- 
ed to be far less along rivers than across land. 


But there were other factors, besides the physical means of trans- 
port, which must also have greatly influenced carrying trade. Of these, 


transit dues may be assigned cardinal importance. A series of imperial 
orders issued by Akbar and his successors declare all such imposts— 
known indiscriminately as b@j, tamghda or zakat—abolished, either entire- 
ly or with some exceptions.” It is possible that they resulted in the elimi- 


21. Ain, I, pp. 60, 65. 

22. As has been said above the transport organised by the banjaras was un@ 
doubtedly the cheapest on land. Nevertheless it may be a mistake to overrate this. 
In 1656 saltpetre was despatched from Agra to Surat, apparently, through the 
agency of the banjaras and the saving resulting therefrom is particularly empha- 
sised. The amount paid was Rs. 2-7 per man-i Shaéhjahdnt. This included transit 
dues, so that an exact comparison is not possible. But it was not certainly inex- 
pensive. (Factories, 1655-60, p. 63). 

23. Factories, 1637-41, pp. 135, 136. The cost of transit amounted to one-ninth 
and one-thirteenth, respectively, of the current prices of white sugar at Lahor and 
Multan, quoted in the same document. The current price of wheat is not given, 
but it came to about two-thirds of the price given for Lahor at the end of the 
century. (Khuldsatu-s Siydq, f. 90b; Or. 2026, f. 57a). 

24. Akbar issued a farman to this effect in the early years of his reign (‘Arif 
Qandahari, 30-32). The text of the farman issued in the'37th year of his reign is 
preserved in the Insha-i Abi-l Fazl, 67-8 and Mirat, I, pp. 171-3. (See also 
A.N., Ill, pp. 295-6; Tabaqat-i Akbari, TTI, 347; Ain, I, p. 284). Jahangir refers 
to his order on his accession in T.J., 4. (Cf. Asad Beg, f. 30a). Shahjahan’s 
farman is given in Salih Kambi’s Bahar-i Sukhan, Add. 5557, ff. 23b-24a; Or. 178, 
ff. 5la-53a. (Cf. also Char Chaman-i Barhaman, A: f. 25a; 3B: f. 16a-b). 
Aurangzeb’s farman, issued in the year of his accession, is reproduced in Durr-al 
‘Ulum, ff. 37b-38b, and is described in Mir’at-al ‘Alam, Aligarh MS., ff. 138b-189a: 
‘Alamgirnima, 435-9; Mirat, I, pp. 249, 251-2; Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, 530-31; Khafi 
Khan, II, pp. 87-90. For another order enumerating the forbidden dues, see 
Mirat, I, pp. 286-7. | 
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nation of a number of tolls and taxes, many of them probably inherited 
from the annexed kingdoms.» Nevertheless despite the comprehensive 
phraseology of the texts of the orders, they do not seem ever to have 
had more than a partial effect.(Duties of all types continued to be col- 
lected: Either this was done illegally, for the benefit of the jagirdars or 
other officials, or what had been abolished on the one hand, was autho- 
rised on the other. One ought apparently to distinguish between two 
categories of such taxes. In the big marts, frontier towns and ports all 
goods sent out or in transit had to pay a duty of 242 per cent ad valorem,?" 


25. For some success in enforcing these orders see Monserrate, 79-80 and 
Jahangir and the Jesuits, p. 36. It is probable that the Mughal Empire represented 
in this respect a great improvement on conditions under the provincial kingdoms. 
Thevenot, 131, by implication, favourably compares the Mughal toll system with 
that of Golkunda. It similarly comes out in a better light when the imposts in 
territories under the imperial administration are compared with the exactions 
levied by the tributary chiefs. Thus transit dues between Agra and Patna are 
said to have amounted to Rs. 14 and, at most, to Rs. 20 per cart in 1621 (Factories, 
1618-21, pp. 269-70). Twelve years later the duties on the Agra-Ahmadabad 
route, which represented no greater distance, could only be compounded for Rs 45 
per cart (Mundy 278). This route passed through the territories of the Rajput 
chiefs. Elsewhere, in an English document of 1616, the “customes and extortions” 
on this route are described as “intollerable” and the alternative route from Surat, 
via Burhanpur, to Agra, which passed almost entirely through imperial lands, is 
preferred as ‘safer, speedier and cheaper’. (Foster, Supp. Cal. 89). For other 
complaints of imposts levied in the chiefs’ territories, see Tavernier, I, p. 31; 
Factories, 1646-50, pp. 192-3 & Waqda’i'-i Ajmir, 12-13, 196 &c. 

26. According to A.N., III, 670, it was reported in the 40th ‘year that despite 
the tamgha having been abolished, money was still being collected on the routes 
under the pretence that it was for the tamgha and officers had to be deputed to 
suppress this practice. They could not have been very successful because upon 
his accession Jahangir noted that such dues were being exacted in “every province 
and every sarkar.” (T.J., 4). Jahangir’s own order, more sweeping than that of his 
father, proved to be little more than mere rhetoric, for we find Nur Jahan’s agents 
collecting transit dues right opposite Agra (Pelsaert 4). Khafi Khan’s remarks 
about why Aurangzeb’s order forbidding the collection of these duties remained 
a dead letter, would seem to have been true in the case of his predecessors as 
well. First, says Khafi Khan, no one found guilty of levying illegal cesses was 
ever seriously punished; and secondly, the banned imposts were often included in 
the jama‘ of the assigned jagirs, so that the jagirdars had no option but to collect 
them. (Khafi Khan, Il, pp. 88-9). 

27. This rate is given for the ports in Ain, I, p. 204. A similar duty was levied 
at Multan for goods conveyed to Qandahar or Thatta in the reign of Shah- 
jahan (Factories 1637-41, p. 81); it was also imposed on goods purchased in Upper 
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though in some places it was more, in others less. Aurangzeb raised 
the rate to 5 per cent for the Hindus, but kept it at the old per- 
centage for the Muslims, except for a period of fifteen years when they 
were exempted altogther. Foodgrains, like other commodities, were 
definitely subject to this duty,*9 though they might be exempted in 
times of scarcity.*4_ More burdensome, perhaps, were the various tolls 
and cesses—generally called rahddri in the 17th century—which were 
exacted by the various authorities controlling the routes.) These were 
apparently mostly proportionate to the value of goods carried,®* though in 
such cases as river-crossings a uniform rate might be levied.3 Imperial 
edicts emphasise particularly that foodgrains and articles of mass con- 
sumption should be exempt from all these imposts.4 The burden on 
these goods might not have been heavy in normal circumstances, but, 
paradoxically, it became very severe in conditions of scarcity or famine. 
In such cases not only did the amount of dues rise proportionally, but 
it is probable that under the pretence of collecting them, the officials 
held up the trade till they had obtained a share in the merchants’ pro- 
fits expected from the high prices.25 Moreover, it is almost certain that 


Sind (ibid, 1655-60, p. 81). Aurangzeb in his farman abolishing transit dues, speci- 
fically excludes from its terms, “the established zakat, which on frontiers and in 
particular towns is fixed and instituted in accordance with imperial orders”. (Durr-al 
‘Ulum, ff-37b-38b). The goods paid duty upon an estimate of their value based 
upon the official report of the retail prices prevailing in the local market (Pelsaert 
43; Factories 1637-41, p. 136; Mirat, I, pp. 318-19, 339-40; Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 9a~ 
92b, Or. 2026, ff. 57a-59a). 

28. 334 per cent. “inwards and outwards” at Surat and’ 1% or 1% per cent. at 
Baroch, (Foster, Supp. Cal., 47, 86; Pelsaert, 42, 43; Comznissariat, Mandelslo, p. 
9). Only % per cent was paid at Thatta for clearance from the ghdét or channel, 
it being supposed, presumably, that the main duty had been paid on up-country 
goods at Multan. (Factories 1637-41, p. 136). 

29. See Mirat, I, pp. 258-9, 265, 298-9; Factories 1655-61, p. 266; Durr-al ‘Ulum, 
ff. 59b-60a. 

30. Cf. Khulasatus Siyaq, op.cit.; Fraser 86, f. Tha-b. | 

31. Khafi i Khan, II, p. 88, Or. 6574, £. 33b; Mirat, I, pp. ‘309, 315. 

32 Thus the English factors at Surat, writing to their colleague in Burhanpur, 
1616, declare that as regards “the customes etc. aryseing on cartes on the way, 
wee conceave that severall comodities pay different customes. ” (Foster, Supp. Cal., 
66). 

33. Ain, I, p. 204; Tavernier, I, p. 96. 

34. See the texts of the farmans of Akbar, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, op, cit. 
. $85. The famine in Dacca in Bengal in 1662-3 was attributed to “the heavy bur- 
den of the zakat, the oppression of the nihdars (officers in charge of the routes) 
end the exactions of the chaukidérs (men posted at chaukis or toll and 
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with the relaxation of central authority towards the close of our period, 
the incidence of these cesses rose enormously.*6 


As for the general state of law and order in which the trade 
was carried on, it is worth noticing, in the first place, that the organi- 
sation of the caravans and sarais, of the tandas of banjaras, who went 
armed,®” and, possibly, of flotillas in the rivers*® was in each case design- 
ed to meet the threat of robbery on the routes29 The protection of 
the routes was moreover regarded as one of the foremost duties of the 
administration and it was a well-established law of the Mughal Empire 
that the officer in whose jurisdiction a robbery or theft occurred was 
bound either to recover the goods or himself pay compensation to the 
victims.*° The officers met this obligation by pursuing a policy of fero- 


guard stations)”, and the consequent inability of the merchants to bring 
grain to the city. Ultimately Daétid Khan, the acting governor of Bengal, was con- 
strained to exempt foodgrains from all such duties on his own authority, and his 
action was later upheld at the Court. (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, ff. 79b-80a, 110b-1llla). Al- 
though the text of the general farman of Aurangzeb (as given in the Durr-al ‘Ulum) 
is silent on the point, all chroniclers commenting upon it, agree that it was meant 
to give relief especially in view of the scarcity conditions prevailing over large parts 
of the Empire. It is interesting to note that in Sind traffic used to be held up in 
normal times, nominally for the collection of dues, but really to extort bribes (Fac- 
tories 1637-41, p. 137, 1655-60, p. 81). One may assume that such a profitable system 
could not have been confined to Sind alone. In Aurangzeb’s later years, when high 
prices were prevailing in his camp in the Dakhin, the mutasaddi of Surat extorted 
Rs. 2 per bullock and his agent, R. 1, from the banjaras, before allowing them to 
take grain to the imperial army (Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 148b). 

36. Khafi Khan, II, 87-90, though a later writer, portrays the situation in detail 
and says that the imposts and cesses levied in Aurangzeb’s reign surpassed those of 
the past, and the zamindars also became bold enough to collect tolls everywhere. 
A commodity taken inland from the ports might have to pay as much duty as it 
had been bought for. Aurangzeb himself writes of the exactions of the amin and 
faujdar of Seoni (Khandesh): “This is not rahdéri, but rahzani (highway rob- 
bery)” (Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, Kanpur, p. 14). Cf. also Manucci, IV, p. 16. 

37. Mundy 262. For their readiness to fight, see Tavernier, I, p. 33. 

38. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 167-8. 

39. This may be the reason why thagi or organised strangling became such a 
menace to trade and travel only in the late 18th and early 19th century, when the 
old organisation of transport had been very greatly disrupted. Of the European 
travellers of our period only Thevenot, 58, and Fryer, I, 244-5, refer to this crime. 
Cf. also Wagid’i‘-i Ajmir 405 for reference to “highway robbers known in Hindi as 
thags” in Rajputana. 

40. “Owing to the justice and management of this Great Government, such 
peace is maintained on the routes and halting places that merchants and traderg 
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cious reprisals and sacking the suspected villages, methods by no means 
unprofitable to themselves! This, however, was true only of the plains 
and the territories closely controlled by the imperial government. In or 
near the hills, ravines and desolate country, such a policy could not be 
successfully carried out; and here robbers and rebels often became in- 
distinct, levying what might be regarded either as ransom or tribute 
upon the merchants passing through their territories.42 In general, how- 
ever, one gains the impression, especially from the experience of Euro- 
pean commerce in India, that whatever dangers a lonely traveller might 
have to face, caravan trade was normally a pretty safe proposition over 
the larger portion of the Mughal Empire. 


It may, finally, be worthwhile to note that the long distance trade 
of the period was backed by an exceptionally well-developed system of 
finance and credit.44 The use of hundis or bankers’ drafts and bills of 
exchange was widespread, and the rates, considering the times, were 


and travellers journey forth to (distant?) parts in tranquillity of heart and joy. 
If at any place anything is lost, the officers who have jurisdiction (‘amal-darin, 
MS. var. ‘ummal, revenue officials) there are obliged to pay compensation as well 
as a fine for their negligence”. (Char Chaman-i Barhaman, A: f. 25a-b; B: 16b). 
The Ain, I, 284, imposes such an obligation on the kotwil (police official of the town) 
only, but since the revenue collector (amalguzdr) was expected to perform all the 
duties of the kotwal, where that official was not separately appointed (ibid, 288), 
this must apply to him as well. Manucci, II, p. 421, says that “should any mer-~ 
chant or traveller be robbed in daylight” on the roads, the faujdér (commandant 
of the area) is “obliged to pay compensation”. See also Akhbarat A, 193. A similar 
responsibility seems to have devolved upon the jagirdars as well. (See Factories 1646- 
1650, pp. 300-302). Cf. also Durr-al ‘Ulum, f£. 64b-65a. 

41. For the wide employment of these methods see Chapter IX, Section 2. 

42. “He (Jahangir) can be regarded as King of the plains or open roads only, 
for in many places you can travel only with a strong body of men, or on payment 
of heavy tolls to rebels.” (Pelsaert, 58-59). The routes were perpetually threatened 
by the Meos and Jats between Agra and Dehli, the Rajputs of Baghelkhand and 
the Kolis in Gujarat. For details of encounters with the last two see Mundy, 110-11, 
117-20, 259, 263-4, 269-70. For Gujarat see also Geleynsseti, JIH, IV, 73, 74, 79, 81. 

43. The impressions of individual travellers vary. It is possible to set against 
the unfavourable account of Finch the experiences of such travellers as Manrique 
and Tavernier. Moreover some routes might be safer than others. Thus the Agra- 
Patna route was “not very daingerous for robbers” (Factories, 1618-21, p. 269) and 
Mundy would not have met any had he proceeded via Jaunpur. (Mundy, p. 110). 
For a favourable view of the law and order situation under the Mughals see P. 
Saran, Provincial Government of the Mughals, pp. 399-403, 

/ 44, Sujen Rai, 25 describes it enthusiastically, regarding it as one of the won- 
ders of India, 
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certainly moderate.“5 There was besides an organised system of insur- 
ance, accepted not only against risks of loss in transit, but also against 
the incidence of taxes.* 


It is not easy to assess with precision the effects on trade of each 
of the factors described above. It would seem, however, that none of 
these modified to any extent the relative possibilities of trade set by 
the means of transport, which, to repeat, were more favourable to the 
transit of goods of higher value than of goods of bulk and to the transit 
of those carried along rivers than over land. Perhaps, the transport of 
foodgrains was sometimes encouraged by the administration, but we 
have also seen that it was quite often retarded. And though transport 
across land was itself costlier, it was still more vulnerable to the exac- 
tions of chiefs and rebels, as was particularly the case with the Raj- 
putana route,4® These facts should be borne in mind while studying the 
normal pattern of trade between the various regions. In the following 
paragraphs an attempt is made to set out such particulars as relate to 


45. The hundi was often drawn by the sarrafs or bankers on their agents or 
correspondents at other places in return for cash deposited with them. In such 
cases, it was simply an instrument for despatching money from one place to another. 
(A.N., IO, p. 762; Sujan Rai, 25; Mirat, I, p. 411). But it was also drawn by mer- 
chants in need of credit in which case it was identical with the modern accommoda- 
tion bill. (Tavernier, I, p. 30; cf. also Foster, Supp. Cal., 112, &c.) In considering the 
rates of ‘exchange’ it should be noted that they covered the difference in value be- 
tween the chalani (current) and sikka (newly coined) rupees in which the final pay- 
ment on the hundi was made. (See Appendix C; also Foster, Supp. Cal., 64, 80.) The 
English generally found the rates for despatching money by hundi reasonable (e.g. 
Factories 1618-21, p. 155, for Surat to Agra). Between Agra and Dehli, the rate 
amounted to one per cent. (Ibid, 1655-60, pp. 18-19). The rates given by Tavernier, 
I, pp. 30-31, are really rates at which the accommodation bills were discounted. 
These were rather high, he says, but this was because the holder of the bill 
shared the risk of the loss of the drawer’s goods in transit. Moreover, apart from 
considerations of distance, the discount varied with the credit of the drawer. (Fac- 
tories, 1655-60, pp. 18-19). 

The English records leave us in no doubt as to the extensive use made of 
hundis in commerce. The administration itself employed them for transferring 
even very large amounts. (A.N., III, p. 762; Waqa’t' Dakhin, 17; Nigarnama-i Mun- 
ahi, £. 50a; Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f£. 109a; Akhbarat 40/31.) The market for hundis 
was so well developed that often very little cash was employed in the actual tran- 
sactions. (Mirat, I, p. 411.) 

46. Sujan Rai, 25, who says this was known as bima. 

47. CE. Mundy 278, 291: the men who specialised in it were known as adaviyas, 

48. See note 25 of this Section. 
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the more important agricultural products. These should show not only 
the crops subject to the influence of the distant markets but also, if we 
apply the inferences we have just outlined, the relative levels of prices 
current in the different provinces. 


There is no doubt, to begin with, that Bengal stood out in our period 
for low prices” and had a large surplus in provisions available for export. 
There was a regular coastal trade in rice, sugar and butter, carried to 
Coromandel™ and round the Cape Comorin, to Kerala! Sugar was 
shipped to Gujarat® and even to Persia, while opium was chiefly ex- 
ported to Kerala.*4 Sometimes wheat was also sent down from its ports 
to Southern India® and the Portuguese possessions.56 Orissa also export- 
ed by sea over 40,000 tons of grain (rice) together with butter and lac 
to the Coromandel ports.57 The imports into Bengal from the Eastern 
Coast included cotton yarn and tobacco.*%8 


In the course of the 17th century an important seaborne trade was 
developed in Bengal silk by the Dutch, who exported it to Japan and 
Holland, They are said to have taken 6,- or 7,000 bales of the 22,000 bales 


49. Linschoten, I, pp. 94-5; Ain, I, p. 389; Bowrey, 193-4; Kalimat-i Taiyabat, 
f. 50a. An English factor declares in 1650: “At Hugli may be procured beeswax, 
pepper, civet, rice, butter, oil and wheat; all at about half the price of other 
places.” (Factories 1646-50, p. 338). 

50. Relations, 40, 60; Factories 1634-36, p. 41; Bernier 437. Other exports includ- 
ed gingili (sweet oil) seeds, long pepper, gum-lac, wax, silk, etc. (cf. also Caesar 
Frederick, Purchas, X, p. 114). The export of rice to Coromandel, a rich rice- 
growing area itself, is remarkable. Methwold (Relations 40) observes that it looked 
like “coales carried to New-castle, yet here they sell them to contented profit.” 

51. Fitch, Ryley 185, Early Travels, 44; Relations 60. And also to the Portuguese 
possessions on the western coast, for which see Fitch, Ryley, 110, Early Travels, 
2A, 28 and Lett. Recd., IV, p. 327 (Here the editor seems to be mistaken in suggest- 
ing that “Indya” means Hindustan; to the English of the period it usually meant 
Portuguese India). 

52. Pelsaert 19; Factories, N.S., TM, p. 256. 

53. Bernier 437; Factories 1668-9, p. 179; T. Raychaudhuri The Dutch in Coro- 
mandel, p. 240; Bengal Past and Present, LXXVI, Pt. i, p 37. 

04. Factories, 1661-64, p. 355. The Dutch forcibly imposed a monopoly of this 
trade. 

55. The Mughal army operating in Karnatik obtained its wheat from Bengal 
(Dilkusha, ff. 113b-114a). 

56. Lett. Recd. IV, 327. 

57. Bowrey, 121-2; cf. also Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X. pp. 112-13, 
Relations 54. 

58. Relations 60. 
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yearly put on the Qasimbazar market; they would have taken even more 
if the merchants from other parts of the Mughal Empire and Central Asia 
had allowed them to do so.* In the latter part of the century, cotton 
yarn and sugar also began to be exported to Europe.® 


Up the Ganges, Bengal exported rice and silk to Patna,®! receiving 
wheat, sugar and opium in return.™ 


There was a brisk trade on and along the Ganges and Jamuna up 
to Agra. Agra not only imported raw silk and sugar from Bengal and 
Patna, but also obtained such provisions as rice, wheat and butter from 
the eastern provinces, without which, it was said, it could not have 
fed itself In return, salt was carried down to Bengal, where it was 


very scarce, together with cotton and opium. 


From Agra again, sugar and wheat and Bengal silk were carried 
to Gujarat. As a mart, however, Agra owed much of its prominence 
to the indigo trade. The best indigo in the world grew in its neighbour- 
hood and, besides being sent to all parts of India, it had an international 
market. Formerly it used to be taken to Lahor for sale to merchants 
from the Middle East, but with the opening of the sea-borne commerce 
with Europe, Agra became the chief, if not the sole, emporium.’ The 


59. Tavernier, II, p. 2. He says their rivals took as much as the Dutch, the 
balance remaining for local consumption in Bengal. 

60. Factories 1655-60, pp. 179, 297; Factories, N.S., II, p. 331; Hedges, I, p. 75. 

61. Factories 1618-21, pp. 193-4; Mundy 153; Bernier 437. Patna seems to have 
been an important mart for Bengal silk probably owing to its convenient position 
in relation to Agra (cf. Pelsaert 7). 

62. Fitch, Ryley 110, Early Travels 24; Bowrey 225. 

63. Pelsaert 4-5, 9; Mundy 95-6, 98-9. The imperial court obtained its supply 
of sukhdds rice from Bahraich (Ain, I, p. 53). 

64. Jourdain 162; Pelsaert 9. For the dearness of salt in Bengal see Ain, I, 
p. 390. It was scarcer still in Assam (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 32b.) 

65. Factories 1618-21, p. 102, 1624-29, pp235-6; Pelsaert 19; Tavernier II, p. 2. 
As Pelsaert and Tavernier tell us, there was a large silk-weaving industry at 
Ahmadabad which was wholly dependent upon Bengal silk. 

66. Pelsaert 30. Owing to this, the Bayana indigo was known in Europe by the 
name of Lahor. 

67. The best or Bayana indigo was largely bought by the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish. as well as the Armenian, ‘Mughal’ and Persian merchants, who also took 
much of the indigo grown in the Doab near Khurja and Koil. The variety grown 
in Mewat was meant mainly for local consumption and for markets in India (Pel- 
saert 15, 18; Factories 1642-5, p, 136). 
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European trade became very important in the earlier part of the 17th 
century, after which it experienced a sharp decline. 


Apparently, wheat could be taken to the Lahor market from as 
far as Muradabad and high quality rice from Sirhind.£? From Lahor 
and Multan sugar and ginger were sent down on boats to Thatta, whence 
they returned laden with pepper and dates.7° Butter for export was 
brought down by the river to Thatta from Bhakkar.7! Indigo was 
carried in the same way from Sehwan for shipment to Basra? and, 
occasionally, via Surat to Europe” For some reason, however, the 
Basra trade decayed” and the English did not succeed in replacing it.7 


Kashmir exported saffron to Agra” and other parts of India, 
entering into competition at Patna with the saffron brought from 
Nepal.” In return, it imported salt, pepper, opium, cotton, yarn, etc.78 

The most important feature of trade in Western India was the 
position of Gujarat as a great importer of foodstuffs. It obtained wheat 
and other foodgrains from Malawa and Ajmer and rice from the 
Dakhin.”? Indeed, it provided a market for the produce of so distant 
a region as Gondwana,®? while rice was also brought by sea from 


68. This was largely due to the rise in the price of Agra indigo and the com- 
petition from the slave-worked plantations established in the West Indies (Facto- 
ries 1646-50, pp. 32, 76-7; 1655-60, pp. 322, 336; Factories, N.S., ITI, 245. Cf. also 
Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 112-113). There was some recovery in the 
trade later on, because in 1684-5, the English company ordered 500 bales from 
Agra though only 212 could be procured (Factories N.S. TI, p. 285). 

69. Sce the account of dues levied at Shahdara-Lahor in Khulasatus Siyaq, 
ff. 90a-92b, Or. 2026, ff. 57a-59a. 

7. Pelsaert 31-2: Factories 1637-41, p. 136. 

71. Factories 1637-41, p. 136. The butter produced in Sind is praised by 
Linschoten, I, p. 56 and Ain, I, p. 556. Manucci, II, p. 427, says it was exported 
to Musgat. 

72. Factories, 1637-41, pp. 136-7. 

73. For the Portuguese, see Roe, 75; for the English, Factories 1637-41, p. 274; 
1642-5, p. 203 &c. 

74, Ibid, 1642-5, p. 136. 

75. Ibid, 203; 1646-50, pp. 12-13, 29, 33. 

. 76. ‘Pelsaert 35. 

77. Marshall 413. Cf. also Fitch, Ryley 116, Early Travels 27, for “saffron like 
the saffron of Persia” produced in Bhutan. 

78. T.J. 300, 315; Pelsaert 36. 

79. Ain, I, 485. And also from Agra, as we have seen. 

80. Speaking of Garh, formally included in the province of Malawa, Abu-! Fazl 
says: “By its cultivation, the Dakhiny and Gujarat obtain relief’. (Ain, I, p. 456). 


A. 10 
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Malabar.®! .On the other hand, its major exports consisted of cash 
crops. Of these cotton was by far the most important. The crop raised 
between Surat and Burhanpur (Khandesh) “supported an extensive 
trade to Agra”.®2 Cotton and cotton yarn were sent by sea to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ports® and down the coast to Kerala.® 
It was also occasionally exported to Europe. The indigo produced in 
Gujarat, especially the Sarkhej variety, was exported both to Europe 
and the Middle East.26 A large quantity of opium was shipped to 
Kerala®? and tobacco to Thatta,® Persia® and the Red Sea ports. 
Among re-exports, sugar was frequently sent to Europe,*! silk to the 
Middle East? and saffron to Malabar.® 


Along the western coast, pepper was probably the most important 
article of commerce. From certain areas in Maharashtra and Upper 
Kannada there was a brisk overland trade to Agra,™ but the traditional 


$1. Twist, tr. Moreland, JIH, XVI (1937), p. 76. And this despite the fact 
that Kerala itself does not seem to have had a superfluity of rice (ef. Fitch, 
Ryley 185, Early Travels 44). Other goods imported from Kerala were coconuts, 
coir, palm-sugar, betel-nuts, etc., besides pepper (Pelsaert 19; Twist, op.cit.; 
Fryer I, p. 136). 

82. Pelsart 9. 

83. Fryer, I, p. 282. 

$4. Twist, op.cit.; Factories 1665-67, p. 101. 

85. Cf. Akbar to Auwrannzeb, pp. 137-8, concerning exports of yarn. On 
cotton wool, see Factories 1624-29, p. 212; 1665-67, p. 174. We are not, of course, 
speaking here of textiles, which accounted for a very large part of the trade to Europe. 

86 Ain, I, p. 486; Factorics 1630-33, pp. 19-20; Fryer, I, p. 282. Most of 
the Sarkhej indigo was exvorted. Even when its output was low, being esti- 
mated at 6.000 (Guiarat) mans only, the proportion locally required was no more 
than one-sixth. (Factories, 1642-45, pp. 163-4). 

87. Linschoten, II. p. 113; Twist, op.cit.; Factories 1661-64, p. 355; 1665-67, 
pp. 99-101. It is possible that much of the opium that Gujarat exported came 
from Malawa. The Dutch purchased it at Burhanpur for, conducting their pepper 
trade (Tavernier, I, p. 19). | 

88. Factories, 1646-50, p. 60. 

89. Ibid, 1637-41, p. 126. 

90. Ibid, 1618-21, p. 63. 

. 91, Although sugar was grown in Gujarat, it was not sufficient for local con- 
sumption, let alone for export. The English often contracted for its supplies with 
baniaras from Agra. (Lett. Recd. V, p. 115; VI, p. 280; Factories 1618-21, p. 102; 
1624-29, pp. 235-6, 270. Cf. also Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 138-9. 

92. Fryer, I, p. 282. 

98. Twist, op.cit. 

94. Factories 1646-50, p. 255; 1661-64, p. 344, 
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trade of Malabar had been with Gujarat, pepper sent by sea changing 
for opium and cotton. This was however, completely disrupted by the 
Dutch in the sixties of the 17th century: they monopolised the trade in 
all the three commodities, raising opium in Malabar and pepper at Surat 
to almost impossible prices. 


It will be noticed that in the foregoing survey we have hardly ever 
been able to speak in terms of the actual volume of goods transported. 
Nevertheless, it suggests clearly that production for distant markets 
was an important aspect of Indian agriculture of the period. Over 
large regions—as is indicated particularly by the exports from Bengal 
and the imports into Gujarat—even food crops were greatly affected 
by the demands of long-distance trade. This was naturally truer still 
of the cash crops and in certain tracts specialising in the cultivation of 
high-grade varieties, such as Bayana and Sarkhej, in indigo, and 
Kashmir, in saffron, the ordinary peasant’s dependence on trade must 
undoubtedly have been very great. 


2. Loca TRADE; THE PEASANT AND THE MARKET 


It is obvious, however, that although the volume of agricultural 
produce carried from one region to another must in the aggregate have 
been substantial, it could never have accounted—under the existing 
conditions of transport—for more than a very small portion of the 
total production. For the mass of the peasantry, the local market must 
have been of incomparably greater significance. And local trade largely 
meant the trade between town and country. 


It is impossible to read the sources of the period without gaining 
the impression that there was a very large urban population: the multi- 
tudes of artisans, ‘peons’ and servants found in the towns provide a 
frequent topic of comment to foreign observers! In Akbar’s empire, 
we are told, there were 120 big cities and 3,200 townships (qasba), 
each having under it from a hundred to a thousand villages.2 The 
largest city in the 17th century was Agra, with a population estimated 


95. Ibid, p. 261; 1665-67, pp. 99-101, 151, 174, 

1. “Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered and endless 
workmen of every sort”. (Baburnama, tr. S. Beveridge, II, p. 520). Among 
Zuropean authorities see, for example, P.d. Valle, I, p. 42 and Pelsaert 61, 

2. Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, pp. 545-6. 
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at 500,000 and 660,000 in the days when it contained the court; It still 
remained larger than Dehli, when the court shifted to the latter,* though 
Dehli was now held to be as populous as Paris,® then the biggest city 
of Europe. Lahor in its days of glory had been described as “second 
to none either in Asia, or in Europe”.® Patna had an estimated popula- 
tion of 200,000;7 and Ahmadabad in the early years of the 17th century 
was stated to be as big as London, with its suburbs. For the other 
large cities like Dhaka (Dacca), Rajmahal, Multan and Burhanpur no 
such indications are available.® But the few data that we have, suggest 
a very high ratio of urban to the total population of the country; and 
from what we know of the great depopulation of the towns in the 19th 
century, it is unlikely that this ratio was exceeded till ver¥ recent 
times.10 


3. The former estimate is given in a letter of 1609 from Agra by J. Xavier 
(tr. Hosten, JASB, N. S., XXII, 1927, p. 121); and the latter by Manrique, Il, 
p. 152, who says that it excludes strangers. In 1583-6, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri 
were each judged to be larger than London (Fitch, Ryley 97-8; Early Travels, 17-18; 
cf. also Salbancke, Purchas, III, p. 84, for Fatehpur Sikri). This was before 
Agra had finally wrested supremacy from Lahor. In Aurangzeb’s early years when 
the court was held at Dehli, Thevenot, 49, contended on hearsay that though “a 
great Town”, Agra was not such “as to be able to send out Two hundred thousand 
men into the Field”. But this gives little positive indication of its population. 

4, Bernier 284; Tavernier, I, p. 86. 

5. Bernier 281-2. 

6. Thus Monserrate, 159-60, who visited Lahor in 1581. In 1615 Coryat (Early 
Travels, p. 243) declared that it was “one of the largest cities of the whole universe” 
and “exceedeth Constantinople” (which he had seen) “in greatnesse”. He adds 
that it was then larger than Agra. See also Ain, I, p. 538. It declined subse- 
quently (Pelsaert 30; Tavernier, I, pp. 74, 77). 

7. Manrique, II, p. 140. On the basis of a detailed report from the Kotwal 
of the number of Muslims buried at the Governor’s expense in the Patna famine 
of 1671, Marshall estimates that in all 90,720 inhabitants of the town perished in it. 
Earlier, but apparently less reliable reports from the Kotwal’s chabutra put the 
number of the dead at 135,400 and later on 103,000 (Marshall, pp. 152, 153). These 
numbers go to confirm Manrique’s estimate. 

8. Lett. Recd., II, p. 28; Withington, Early Travels, p. 206. 

9. Masulipatam, which lies outside the geographical limits of our study, is 
said to have contained 200,000 souls (Fryer, I, p. 90). 

10. The terrible devastation of Indian towns in the first century of British 
rule—resulting in misery “hardly to be paralleled in the history of commerce” 
(Bentinck)—is a well-known story the full details of which are perhaps yet to 
assembled (cf. R. P. Dutt, India Today, London, 1940, pp. 124ff). Only in 1891 
did the population of Calcutta, the largest city of British India, exceed that of 
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_The towns had not only to be fed by the countryside but to be 
supplied also with raw materials for their manufactures. It may be 
noted, however, that since there is no evidence that the villages depended 
in any way upon urban industry, the raw materials brought into the 
towns were probably confined only to those required for the luxury 
trades or for the ultimate use of the urban population. All the same, 
these together with the provisions needed for such large numbers could 
not but have comprised a fairly large proportion of the total agricul- 
tural production, and few villages could have been left unaffected by 
the pull of the urban market. 


(It is also certain that there was some amount of what may be called 
purely rural commerce. Villages or tracts, largely producing cash crops 
would have been in need of foodgrains and trade must also have been 
necessary in such commodities as salt, gu7, oil or even butter in which all 
villages were not likely to be self-sufficient. This kind of trade was 
customarily carried on by an itinerant—and rather lowly—caste of 
traders known, generally, as ‘Bedehak’, but also by other names.!) 


Gra then, a large portion of the peasant’s produce was ultimately put 
on the market, his own relations with it are naturally well worth 
investigating. Sometimes he parted with this portion in lieu of land 
revenue and in such cases it was the potentates—the jagirdars or their 
agents—who must have arranged for its sale. But in most provinces the 
peasant was as a rule obliged to pay the revenue in cash!” and there he: 


Agra, as estimated by Manrique. But since the population of India had increased 
tremendously in the intervening period, Calcutta was, relatively speaking, still a 
long way behind the Mughal capital. The smaller towng continued to decline 
right into the present century and between 1901 and 1931 the increase in the ratio 
of urban to total population was insignificant. 

ll. See Tashrih-al Aqwam, ff. 166b-168a. The other names recorded in this 
work are sdrth-bahak and banji-wdla, Abu-l Fazl remarks contemptuously of 
Himu that “he belonged to a low caste of grain-merchants of Rewari, a township 
of Mewat, and was born in the caste of Dhisars who are the lowliest among the 
grain-merchants of Hindustan. Afterwards with much trickery (be namaki) he 
sold brackish salt (namak-i shor) in the streets” (A.N. I, p. 337). There is a 
pun on the Persian words within brackets. Salt was an important article of rural 
trade. It was brought from the Salt Range in the Panjab and from Sambhar 
(Ain, I, p. 539; Mundy 241; Sujan Rai, 55, 75), but it was also widely extracted 
from nitrous soils by a special caste of people known as Niinia (Tashrih-al Aqwam, 
ff, 354b-356a) . 

12. See Ch. VI, Sec. 5. 
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must have had to sell it himself. This he might have often done by 
carting his produce to the local market or the town.“ Or, in the case, 
at any rate, of a high-grade crop like indigo, he might be approached 
in the village by merchants interested in the trade. But it is possible 
that a very large number of peasants were not able to reach the open 
market at all, being compelled to sell on contracted terms, to their 
creditors. Whether the creditors were merchants or the village money- 
lenders, the result was always to depress the price received by the 
peasant.5 However, it was not as if the peasants not bound in this 
manner, were able to obtain anything like a fair return. Their urgent 
need for cash to pay the revenue and keep themselves alive, forced 
them to sell as soon as the harvest came into their hands, while the 
merchants could usually afford to wait. On the way to and in the 
market, again, the peasants might be obliged to pay various dues and 
perquisites.17 In the process of sale, they were probably commonly 


13. “The peasants of the pargana of Patlad &c. come to Ahmadabad to sell 
eartloads of foodgrains”. (Akhbarat A 77). In 1680 we find a headman (patel) 
negotiating with the English at Surat for the sale of 1000 (Gujarat) mans, half 
belonging to him and half to others of a (or his?) village near Broach; the proposed 
place of delivery is not stated. (Factories 1630-33, p. 91). 

14. Lett. Recd. VI, pp. 220, 234-5, 248-9; Pelsaert 15-16. All these refer to 
the Bayana tract. 

15. Lett. Recd. Il, p. 106; Pelsaert 16. In 1628 the English were able to 
obtain indigo from villages near Bayana “by mony advanced beforehand” at 
Rs 24142 per man when the prevailing market rate was Rs 364—a substantial 
difference even if the country indigo was ‘green’, ie. more wet and more liable 
to lose in weight from drying than the indigo supplied by the local merchants. 
(Factories 1625-9, p. 208). In the cotton-producing villages near Surat merchants 
in league with the brokers of the English used to give “out old worme eaten 
decayed corn in the severall neighbouring villadges; which they take out in yearne 
and in parcells bring it to [Surat]”. (Ibid, 1661-65, p. 112). 

16. This point is made by Roe in explaining the advantages the local merchants 
enjoyed over the English in buying indigo from the cultivators. (Lett. Recd., VI, 
p. 220). 

17. For example, in Akhbarat A 77, already cited, the complaint is made that 
the peasants bringing grain from Patlad had to pay Rs 2 per cart as rah-ddri to 
the nékadars and chaukidérs stationed by the faujdar “of the environs (gird) of 
Ahmadabad. Mirat, I, pp. 260-64, contains a farman of the 8th year of Aurangzeb 
which lists a number of such exactions reported from Gujarat and duly forbidden: 
eg. a fee of one tanka for feeding bullocks, whether drawing carts or carrying 
loads, when brought from outside into the city; on carts bringing grass and straw 
one copper coin, on those bringing firewood, five sers of the same and on each 
ox-load, four almonds were exacted at various places en route to the town. Again, 
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defrauded in the weighing of their produce! and in the cash paid out 
to them.” 


Finally, there was the scourge of monopoly and engrossing— 
ihtikdir—, alike denounced by moralists® and prohibited officially.” 
When it was a case only of a few persons cornering the stocks it was 
not the peasant, but the townsman, who suffered from it.” But often 
in order to establish a monopoly, local authorities prevented the peasant 
from selling his produce to anyone except one buyer or group of buyers, 
so that he too was victimised. Such local monopolisation seems to have 
been a common phenomenon) though it is possible that, being dis- 
approved of at the Court, it could not ordinarily have been carried 


“poor people and peasants bring all sorts of cattle to sell in the city and its suburbs; 
something is exacted from them twice: first, in the name of ‘Entry’ and then at 
the time of sale: and if no sale is effected and they wish to take it (the cattle) 
back, something has to be paid on account of ‘Departure’”, In Pattan, on each 
cartload of bananas and sugar cane they levied Rs 4 or 5. And so on. 


18. Pelsaert 16-17 describes how in the indigo trade the peasants were by 
this means made to part with 47 sers or more instead of 40. He says, however, 
that with the rise in the demand for their produce, the peasants were becoming 
more vigilant against this abuse. In Indian markets it is customary to have a 
third party for weighing the goods when changing hands. The weighman is known 
as bayd or kaydl. (Cf. Elliot, Memoirs &c., I, p. 236.) This person receives 
perquisites from both sides, but as often as not he is to be found in league with 
the merchant, whether purchaser or seller. (Cf. Royal Agricultural Commission, 
Report, 388-9). A parwana of 1646 shows, by its contents, the importance attaching 
to his position. The bayd’i of the mandvi or grain market at Gokul was till then 
in the hands of the agents of Gosain Bithaldas. One Natha offered to pay as much 
as Rs 175 annually to the authorities if this function was transferred to him. This 
was refused on representations that Natha was seeking this privilege as a means 
of monopolising the market and driving away other merchants. (Jhaveri, Doc. IX). 
Kayili appears among the forbidden cesses in the Ain, I, p. 301. Probably, by 
this is meant not the perquisites of the weighman, but the amount he was obliged 
to pay to the authorities for the exercise of his privilege. 

19. Tavernier, I, pp. 24-25. 

20. Ain, I, p. 291, where it is declared to be the meansiet of all occupations. 

21. Insha-i Abu-l Fazl, p. 63 (Mirat, I, pp. 169-70); Aim, I, p. 284. 

22, Such unofficial or purely commercial monopolies were the more readily 
-established in conditions of scarcity. Thus in 1657 when an abundant harvest was 
unexpectedly obtained in the Agra region, it was stated that “many sheroffs and 
others, who, allured with the sweetness of former yeares gaines, have ingrossed 
great quantity of sugar, corne and cotton are like to bee (see?) scarce one third 
part of the mony they disbarced...” (Factories 1655-60, p. 118). 
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beyond certain limits.% In 1633, however, an indigo monopoly was 
established with imperial aid and sanction, covering the whole empire 
and due to run for three years. But it was abandoned in the second 
year, not the least, perhaps, because “many of the cultivators (being in 
general a resolute harebrained folk)” “rooted up their plants” in 


protest.”4 


The peasant’s indebtedness, the various cesses, the malpractices in 
the market and the imposition of monopolies must all have worked 
to enlarge the margin between the price obtaining in the secondary 
market and that paid to the peasant. Nevertheless the two prices must 
generally have maintained a certain proportion. If the margin of diff- 


23. A farman issued in his 8th regnal year by Aurangzeb and addressed to the 
Diwan of Gujarat lists the following among the forbidden practices: “13. Officers 
and seths (merchants) and desé’ts (headmen) of most parganas of the said province 
do not allow others to buy the newly harvested grain. They first buy it them- 
selves and whatever be rotten or spoilt they pass on to the tradesmen (byipdris) 
by force and compel them to pay them the price at the full rates for (good) 
grain....23. In Ahmadabad and its suburbs and the parganas of the said province 
some people have monopolised the sale and purchase of rice. No one can sell 
or buy without their sanction. Owing to this rice bears a high price in Gujarat”. 
(Mirat, I, pp. 260-262). In 1647 we find the English factors at Ahmadabad 
apprehensive of the governor, Sha’ista Khan’s ambitions for becoming “the sole 
merchant of this place” and declare that if he succeeded in engrossing the indigo 
“wee may then expect shortly to fetch our butter and rice from him”. (Factories 
1646-50, p. 130). This shows that till then these commodities had not been mono- 
polised and it is possible that the tendency became more marked under the scarcity 
conditions prevailing during the early years of Aurangzeb. Shaista Khan carried 
his commercial ambitions later on to Bengal. His panegyrist declares that before 
his arrival there “the officers of this province monopolised (the trade in) most 
articles of food and clothing and all merchandise and goods and sold them at 
whatever rates they wished....This glorious commander, the founder of the foun- 
dation of justice and generosity, did not follow this ignoble practice and ordered 
that whosoever so wishes may buy and sell”. (Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 127b). How far 
this order was seriously meant may be judged from the account of another con- 
temporary witness. “The Nabobs (Shaista Khan’s) Officers oppress the people, 
monopolize most Commodityes, even as low as grass for Beasts, canes, firewood, 
thatch, ete., nor doe they want wayes to oppress those people of all sorts who 
trade, whether natives or Strangers....” (Master, II, p. 80). 

_ 24, Factories 1630-33, pp. 324-5. The peasants referred to are those of the 
Agra province. The Dutch and English also banded together to oppose the mono- 
poly but climbed down very soon (ibid, 1630-33, pp. 327 -8: 1634-36, pp. 1, 12). 
The monopoly also extended to Gujarat; the re-introduction of ‘free trade’ there 
is referred to in ibid, 1634-36, pp. 70, 142. 
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erence became too large, merchants and buyers from the secondary 
markets would try to buy from the peasants direct™ and it was noticed 
in such cases that the latter were shrewd enough to raise their prices 
immediately. In fact we find cultivation responding closely, almost 
desperately, to market demand. The peasants of Gujarat, for instance, 
replaced cotton with food crops under the incentive of high food prices 
following the great famine of 1630-32.27 Similarly, in Sind in the forties 
a fall in the indigo trade caused a corresponding decline in its cultiva- 
tion.22 The most remarkable example of the peasant’s readiness to 
cultivate anything which could sell better is offered by the rapid 
expansion of tobacco cultivation, where it appeared to a contemporary 
that the peasants, in fact, anticipated the market.” 


3. Movements or AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


The importance, then, of the trends of market prices to the peasants 
should need no emphasis. Before proceeding to study the relevant 
evidence, however, some words of caution may not be out of place. 
Agricultural prices varied sharply in accordance with the seasons and 
the quality of the harvests. Moreover, there were enormous differences 
in the prices prevailing in the different regions. These facts greatly 
depreciate the value of much of the small amount of evidence that we 
possess. Nevertheless, where the prices quoted belonged to years when 
the harvest was normal, it should be permissible to draw comparisons 


25. This is clear from the facts of the indigo trade at Agra, where foreign 
merchants had the option of buying either from the local merchants or the 
peasants. See specially Pelsaert, 15-16. When grain became very scarce in Dehli 
in the early years of Aurangzeb’s reign, “the people of the city flocked to the 
villages where grain was sold”. (‘Alamgirnama, p. 611). 

26. As in the indigo tract near Agra. Cf. Lett. Recd., VI, pp. 235, 249; Pelsaert, 16. 

27. “Which [‘great price’ yielded by ‘graine’] hath undoubtedly disposed of 
the country people to those courses which hath been most profitable for them 
and so discontinued the planting of cotton which could not have vented in propor- 
cion of former tymes, because the artificers and mechaniques of all sorts were so 
miserably dead or fledd....” (Factories 1634-36, p. 64). 

28. The fall in the demand for Sehwan indigo in the Middle East “hath soe 
admirably declined its vallue where it is made that the planters are almost beggered 
thereby, and therefore doe annually more or lesse reduce the wonted quantities 
made by them”. (Factories, 1642-45, p. 136). 

29. Sujan Rai, 454. See also Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 190-192, on 
the general tendency of the peasants ‘to follow the markets’. 


A, ll 
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Similarly from our study of the pattern of long-distance trade we have 
obtained a little insight into the relative levels of prices in some of the 
provinces for a few important commodities; and with the help of this 
knowledge inter-regional comparisons can also have their value as 
rough indicators. 


The most detailed list of prices coming down from our period is 
to be found in the Ain. From the words used by Abu-l Fazl it seems 
clear that these are prices regarded as normal at the imperial court.! 
When the Ain was written, Lahor had been the seat of the court for 
some years, but it may be a mistake to regard the prices as those ordi- 
narily current in that city, for we are definitely told elsewhere that the 
arrival there of the court had greatly raised the prices of agricultural 
produce in the Panjab.2 The Ain’s prices are therefore likely to be 
higher than those generally obtaining in Lahor. How far these are an 
index of those of the other capital, Agra, is difficult to say, since we 
have no information about the relative price-levels of the two cities. 
There was apparently no established grain-trade between them, but 
one would suppose that Agra, with its ability to obtain cheap supplies 
of provisions up the river from the eastern provinces, should have 
enjoyed generally lower prices than Lahor. For both Agra and Lahor 
we have some price-data relating to foodgrains from the later years of 
our period and it is interesting to compare these with the prices of the 
Ain. The rabi‘ crop of 1670 had obviously been very good and the 
prices from Agra in or about March 1670 were specially reported to the 
Court to be recorded by a chronicler in terms of great satisfaction.? The 


1. Abu-l Fazl prefaces his price-lists with the following explanation: “Ain 
of the Prices of Provisions: Although during marches and the rains &c. they vary 
greatly, yet the (lit. some) mean prices are tabulated below so that enquirers 
may find the means to be enlightened therein”. (Ain, I, p. 60). Moreland 
(JRAS, 1917, pp. 815ff.) thought the prices given are those which the Mir Bakawal 
(Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen) deemed reasonable and adopted for 
buying provisions. This is unlikely because the Mir Bakawal seems to have made 
his purchases from distant areas, apparently wherever the best was available 
(Ain, I, p. 53). The prices paid by him in such transactions would not have 
been affected by the journeys of the court, while this would naturally have been 
the case with the market of the camp from where the soldiers and others aceom- 
panying the court made their purchases. 

2. A.N., TI, p. 747. 

3. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, p. 98 (Add. 19,495, f. 54b). Its words show that the 
prices reported were regarded as exceptionally cheap. “The . household officers 
(bayiitdt) reported the grain prices of the capital, Akbarabad (Agra), to the 
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information relating 19 Lahor is less satisfactory. The prices are given 
in a document professe ly abstracted from the register of market-dues 
at Shahdara-Lahor and is dated January 1702.4 We have, however, no 
means of knowing what the harvests had been like that year. In the fol- 
jowing table the comparable prices from all the three sources are given 
side by side, the necessary conversions having been made to state them 
im terms of Rupees per man-i Shahjahani. § 


Ain 1670: Agra 1702: Lahor 
Wheat 0:40 1:14 1:14 
Sukhdas Rice 3°33 2°86 2°00 
Gram 0°27 0°95 tie 
Ghi 3°50 10°00 os 
Miing 0°60 - 1:00 
Moth 0:40 se 1:00 


Thus in spite of a good harvest, the prices at Agra in 1670 were gene- 
rally three times as high as those of Akbar’s court; and the same is 
practically true of the prices prevailing at Lahor in 1702. The price of 
the sukhdas variety of rice offers an exception. But apart from the fact 
that this was high quality rice with a limited market, it is also possi- 
ble that the name came to be applied in later times to varieties inferior 


to the sukhdas of the Ain® 


There are moreover certain other indications which go to confirm 
the rise in the price of at least two of the items listed above. We know 
that Gujarat was deficient in wheat and that some of the deficit was 
met with supplies from Agra; wheat must therefore have been dearer 
in Gujarat than at Agra. Now we are told that before the 1630-32 famine 
wheat ordinarily sold in Gujarat at a rate equivalent to R. 0-79 per 
man-i Shahjahani.’ This price is nearly twice the one given in the Ain, 


Emperor, by whom joyous the Appearance and the Heart, happy the Faith and 
the World!....(Prices quoted). People sang their paeans of thanks on the harps 
of prayer....” 

4 In Shulasatus Siyag, f. 9a-b; Or. 2026, ff. 57a-59a. 

5. These assume the findings arrived at in Appendices B and C. | 

6. The sukhdae variety cannot now be identified, the name having apparently 
heen superseded. For its praise see Sujan Rai, 11. 

7. Twist, tr. Moreland, JIH, XVI, p. 68. In October 1611 the English pur- 
chased wheat at Surat at a rate corresponding to Rs. 1:36 per man-i Shahjahani 
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but what is more noteworthy, it is a third less.‘than the price wheat 
fetched at Agra in 1670. On the other hand, in Bihar, a province noted 
for the cheapness of its provisions,2 which were exported to Agra, 
wheat was priced at R. 0°50 in 1659,9 a rate one-fourth above that of 
the Ain. These comparisons become explicable only if we admit that a 
substantial rise in the price of wheat took place between the reigns of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb. We can adduce a similar proof also for a general 
rise in the price of ghi. Bhakkar enjoyed a reputation for its pastoral 
products and exported ghi to other parts, so that its price here should 
have been much lower than elsewhere. It is put at Rs. 5:33 in 1639,)9 and 
although this is the lowest among the prices given subsequently for 
other regions except Bihar, it may be compared with the rate of 


3-50 in the Ain and 5°83 at Surat in 1611.12 


The price of sugar is not infrequently quoted in the English com- 
mercial records of the period and it may be worthwhile to trace its 
progress in some detail. Apart from a very highly refined product, 


(Lett. Recd., I, p. 141). As Morcland points out, this was bought for a ship at a 
bargaining disadvantage and at a time of the year when wheat must have been at 
its peak price (Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 171). In February 1619 ‘corn’ put aboard a 
Bantam bound vessel was invoiced at the equivalent of R. 0:91 (Factories 1618-21, 
p. 63). 

8. Cf. Kalimat-i Taiyabat, f. 50a, where it appears coupled with Bengal. 

9. D. ‘Alamgiri, ff. 57a-b., 59b. 

10. Factories 1637-41, p. 136. 

11. D, ‘Alamgiri, f. 59b. The milk of Bihar is praised in the Ain, I, p. 416, for 
both its quality and cheapness. 

12. Lett. Recd., I, p. 141, Bhimsen recalled in his old age that in 1658—some 
fifty years before he wrote his memoirs—“foodgrains such as wheat and gram were 
selling at 24% man per Rupee and juwér and bdjri at 31% man.” He adds that in the 
second regnal year of Aurangzeb (1659-60) in the Dakhin generally wheat and 
gram sold at 2 mans per rupee. (Dilkusha, ff. 15b, 20b). But either his memory 
was playing him false or the low prices did not prevail for long. We are fortunate 
in possessing an official report of prices prevailing in the Aurangabad market in 
May 1661. This shows that wheat was then selling at 34 man per R. and gram at 
just under one man. Juwéiiri was priced at a little above one man per rupee and 
bajri at a little less than one man. The report, however, agrees with Bhimsen in 
rating gur at 20 sers per R. and ghi at 4 sers, although it gives these prices for the 
lowest grades only. (Waqa’i' Dakhin, 37-44). Cf. also the price-report from the 
sarkar of Ramgir, 1662, Daftar-i Diwani, &c., 171-5; Waqa’i‘ Dakhin, 75-77.) 

Grain prices are also quoted in Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, pp. 14, 148, 343, 599, 703 (21st- 
24th regnal years of Aurangzeb), But in the absence of earlier data relating to the 
same province the information is hardly of any use for our present purpose, 
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called nabdt, and the red sugar, the Ain gives the rates for two other 
varieties, white sugar candy (qand-i safed) and white (powdered) sugar 
(shakkar-i safed), viz., 7°33 and 4-27, respectively, in terms of Rs. per 
man-~i Shahjahani. In 1615 the latter variety seems to have fetched but 
Rs. 2°75 to 3:00 in the region “betwixt Agra and Lahore.” 4 Yet in 1639 
the price of ‘candy’ at Lahor was no less than Rs. 11:00 and the best 
(powdered) ‘sugar’ was quoted at 7:00, lower varieties being obtained 
for 5°75 and 6:00.% In 1646 a ‘super-fine’ variety of the latter sold at 
Agra for 6:00! and in 1651 the price is said ‘not to exceed’ Rs 6:00.27 
Thus within the earlier part of the 17th century, sugar had risen by 
about 40 per cent., or more, in the central regions of the empire. The same 
process is even more clearly discernible in Gujarat. This province import- 
ed large quantities of sugar from Agra, so that the prices here ought to 
have been much higher. Yet in 1613 ‘powder sugar’ sold at only 4°44 at 
Ahmadabad! and Terry, whose experience was confined to Gujarat and 
Malawa (1616-19), calculates on the basis of its being usually priced at 
4:93.19 In 1622, however, sugar was declared to be ‘very dear’ at Ahmada- 
bad and the price quoted was equivalent to 9°11; subsequently, in 1628 
and 1630 the rates kept to between Rs. 8 and 9.7! The price at Surat was 
711 or 8:00 in 1619,~ but in 1635, after the famine, it stood at 11°77. 
The English seem, thereupon, to have increased their purchases direct 
from Agra, but ultimately decided that the best course lay in obtaining 


13. Ain, I, p. 65. 

14. Steel & Crowther, Purchas, IV, p. 268. I take it that the “great Maund of 
fortie” in terms of which the price is quoted, is the man-i Jahangiri and not man-i 
Akbari. In case the latter unit was still used in the sugar trade, the rates, when 
stated in terms of man-i Shahjahani, would amount to Rs, 3-33 to 3:66 per man. 

15. Factories 1637-41, p. 135. 

16. Ibid, 1646-50, p. 62. 

17. Ibid, 1651-54, p. 52. 

18. Lett. Recd., I, pp. 305-6. 

19. Terry, Early Travels, pp. 296-97: (Sugar) “after it is well refined may be 
brought for two pence the pound or under.” He usually reckons 1 R. equal to 
2s. 6d. (Ibid, 284, 302). 

20. Factories 1622-23, p. 109. 

21. Ibid, 1624-29, p. 221; 1630-33, p. 61. 

22. Factories 1618-21, p. 102. Unless the reference is to candied sugar the price 
given in Lett. Recd., VI, p. 280, for Surat is impossible. It works out at Rs. 14-00 to 
15-00 for some period before 1617, Sugar candy was fetching Rs. 12:44 in 1616 at 
Surat. (Ibid, IV, p. 299). 

23. Factories 1634-86, p. 177, 
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it from Bengal,24 where it was the cheapest and most abundant and 
whence Agra itself imported. Quotations for Bengal sugar relate to 1650, 
1659 and 1683 and the rates range from Rs. 4 to 5.25 The price in Bengal, 
therefore, had also by now risen to the level of that of the central 
regions and Gujarat at the beginning of the century. 


Finally, a word about the price of indigo, for which our informa- 
tion is by far the fullest. Moreland has made a detailed examination of 
the evidence relating to the price of the Sarkhej indigo and he contends 
that there is no particular indication of an increase in it.% The Sarkhej 
product was, however, very heavily dependent upon European trade and 
it is possible that the tendency towards an increase in price was coun- 
tered by the drastic curtailment of this demand, increasingly satisfied 
from the West Indian plantations. This was a much less important fac- 
tor in the case of the Bayana indigo and it is surprising that Moreland 
did not extend his enquiry to the price-history of this variety. The details 
of it gleaned largely from English commercial literature may be rele- 
gated to a footnote,2’ and, indeed, so self-revealing is this evidence that 


24, Cf. Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 139. 

25. Factories 1646-50, pp. 137-8; 1655-60, p. 297; Hedges, I, p. 75. The minimum 
price reported in 1650 may be 3°75 if the bale then consisted not of 2 man-i Jahan- 
giri, but of 2 man-i Shahjahani. (See Appendix B). We are also told that during 
the period of the monsoons the price used to jump to Rs. 11 or 12 per bale. 
In the London Committees’ despatches to Madras of 1658, reference is made to 
sugar being invoiced at Hugli for lls. per bale but at Madras for 28s., it being sus- 
pected that the Company had been ‘grossly abused’ by the Madras factors. (Factories 
1655-60, p. 179). But there must be some mistake about the former figure and 
suspicion has probably got the better of accuracy. 

28. Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 160-64. 

27. Before setting out the information in tabulated form it may be noted that 
the man-i Akbari remained in use for indigo at Agra throughout our period, and 
the prices are usually expressed in it. Where some other unit is used the rate is 
converted into that of Rs. per man-i Akbari for convenience of comparison. If the 
indigo is of the growth of some other place than the Bayana tract proper, or the 
price given is the price on delivery at Surat or Swally, this is indicated. 


Year Rs. per man Description Source 


1595-96 10 to 16 Usual Ain, MSS (Add. 7652, 6552, 
5645, &c.) 
Blochmenn, I, 442 reads 
| 10 to 12 per man. 
1609 16 to 24 Usual Lett. Reed. I, 28 
‘3 25 Paid " 


1614 
1614-15 
1615 
1616. 


1618 
1624-5 
1626 
1627 


” 


1627-28 
1628-29 
1630 
1633 


1633-34 
1635-36 
1639 
1640 
1643. 
1643-44 
1644-45 
1645 
1645-46 
1646 
1646-47 
1647-48 
1648 
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it should not be necessary to enter more than a few comments. Admit- 
tedly, the price-curve is full of troughs and crests, but this is hardly 


31 
34 & 36 
27 & 2 
35 
29 to 33 
36 & 38 
36 & 37 
28 to 36; 
average 3314 


3214 6 35 
36 & 37 
38 
61 


62 ples 2 
45 to 56 

45 
40 & above 
33 & below. 
26 to 31% 
37 to 40 

33 

40 

42 
43 & above 
4034 to 4334 


Paid, Surat (?) 
Quoted 


39 


” 
Paid 


Price always at Agra 


Paid. Surat 


Paid 
Assumed 
Quoted 
Usual 
Paid 


Paid. Monopolist’s 
price 


” 
Paid 
Estimate. Swally 
Paid 

99 


”? 


Koria. Quoted 
Paid 

Expected 

Quoted 

Paid 

Half dry. Quoted 
Hindaun. Quoted 
Doab. Paid 
Quoted 


Hindaun, Quoted 


” ” 
Khurja. Quoted 
Khurja. Paid 
Hindaun. Quoted 
Paid 
Quoted. Surat 


Ibid, II, p, 194 
» III, pp. 69-70 
» FV, p. 327 
» IV, pp. 239, 327 
» IV, p. 239 


» V, p. 110 


VI, pp. 234-5, 245, 249 
Factories, 1662-5, pp. 284-5 
F. 1624-29, p. 63 
Pelsaert 15 
F. 1624-29, »p. 189 


‘4 p. 208 
” p. 228 
5 p. 335 
F. 1630-33, p. 131 


F.. 1634-36, pp. 1, 2 


” p. 12 
” p. 206 
F’.. 1637-41, p. 192 
is . 218 
F, 1642-5, p. 136 
3 Pp, 202 
” Pp. 254 
oy p. 304 
F. 1646-50, p. 33 
p. 62 
- p. 114 
a p. 202 
» p. 219 
"1 rs 
9? 9” 
» p. 276 


” ” 
F. 1651-54, p. 9 


is p. 51 

" p. 302 
F, 1655-60, p. 18 
” . 63 

. 153 


F, 1661-64, 320 
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surprising for a crop which was very vulnerable to natural disasters® 
and was raised predominantly for distant markets. Nevertheless, through 
all these fluctuations a steady, and often rapid, rise is unmistakable. It 
is noteworthy that this continued even when the European demand 
began to fall off in the sixth decade of the century. 1669-70 was a year 
of plentiful harvests, as we have seen, and the Bayana indigo was then 
stated to be ‘indifferent cheap’, but the anticipated price was about three 
times the one regarded as the maximum by Abu-l Fazl, and twice the 
normal highest limit for the price set in 1609. 


It cannot, therefore, be open to doubt that our period witnessed a 
substantial rise in agricultural prices. It is not strictly within the 
sphere of our enquiry to examine whether this rise can be inferred 
from the relative values of the precious metals during the period. But 
the point is so important and the study made of it as yet so inadequate” 
that room has been found in Appendix C for a detailed analysis of the 
gold and copper prices of the silver rupee, the standard coin of Mughal 
currency. It will be seen that the evidence for a general fall in the 


1665 97%, Paid. Surat F. 1665-67, p. 5 

1667 52 Quoted. Surat F. 1668-69, p, 3 

1668 51 Paid F. 1668-69, pp. 6-7 

1669-70 55 Expected. Surat i p. 194 
(prob.) 


If the 1669-70 price is as per delivery at Surat, the Agra price could not have been 
less than Rs, 47 per man. Judging from the fact that in 1651 the transport charges 
of a camel load from Agra to Ahmadabad amounted to Rs. 15, annas 3, or about 
Rs. 1-7 per man-i Akbari (Factories 1651-54, p. 52), it may be assumed that the 
cost of transit between Agra and Surat could not have exceeded 2-5 Rs. per man. 
Moreover goods carried on behalf of the English were exempt from all transit dues 
on this route (ibid, 1666-67, p. 266). but they had to pay a brokerage of ten per 
cent to their own agents. (Ibid, 1668-9, p. 7). 

Travernier, II, p. 78, says that “one generally pays” 36 to 40 Rs. per man for 
the Bayana indigo. His experience of India ranged from 1640 to 1667, but he 
visited Agra only twice, in 1640-43 and in 1665-67. We can see that his statement 
could not have applied to the latter years and he is probably recollecting the prices 
current at the time of his earlier visit. 

It is unfortunately not possible to trace the prices after 1669-70 from the pub- 
lished English records. 


28. Cf. Pelsaert, 13. 
29. Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 183-185, notices the rise in the silver- 


price of copper and he is uncertain about that of gold (pp. 182-3). Hodivala 
(Mughal Numismatics, pp. 245-52) brings together some evidence to show that gold 
also rose considerably. Neither study, however, is detailed enough for our purposes. 
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value of the rupee relative to both metals is almost overwhelming, and 
it is possible to work out this decline in some detail. We find, for exam- 
ple, that if the price-level expressed in silver was 100 at the time of 
the Ain, it should have risen to over 150 in the twenties of the century; 
another ascent in the fifties and sixties put it somewhere between 178 
and 276. Thereafter it fell a little and stood between 145 and 200 by the 
end of the century. It may be observed that, though the data of agri- 
cultural prices are not sufficient to confirm this later recovery in silver, 
the agreement between the earlier trends in agricultural and silver 
prices is remarkable. The fall in the price of the rupee in the twenties 
may be discerned, for example, in the rise of that of sugar in the same 
decade. The second great fall in the value of the rupee is similarly at- 
tested to by the prices recorded for foodgrains and indigo in 1669-70. 


In our study of agrarian trade we have emphasised the fact that 
while the villages did not depend on the produce of the towns, the towns 
absorbed a large portion of the produce of the villages. This was only 
made possible because of the heavy land-revenue demand. Land- 
revenue pumped back into the towns the money that had gone out to 
buy food and raw-materials from the countryside, or, when it was 
received in kind, simply carted these necessary supplies to the towns. 
When an increase in agricultural prices took place, the balance could 
not be restored merely by an increase in the prices of urban manufactu- 
res, since they had no market in the villages. It could be restored only 
by an increase in the land-revenue collections, In Chapter VI, Section 1, 
and Chapter IX, Section 2, we shall see how this actual increase in 
land-revenue took place. Since the land-revenue accounted for by far the 
larger portion of the peasant’s surplus produce, it is obvious that this 
increase must have wiped out any possible advantage that the peasan- 
try might have obtained through a rise in the prices. 


Cuapter III 
MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF THE LIFE OF THE PEASANTRY 


1. GeneraAt DEscRIPTION 


(«The common people”, declares a Dutch observer during the reign 
of Jahangir, live in “poverty so great and miserable that the life of the 
people can be depicted or accurately described only as the home of stark 
want and the dwelling place of bitter woe.”! To attempt a description 
of the normal articles of consumption and use of the peasant in our 
period is really tantamount to outlining the lowest possible level of 
subsistence+-a dictum with which contemporaries would probably have 
readily agréed.? 


It is a pity that on the very important subject of the (quantity of 
food consumed by the peasants our authorities are not very helpful.) We 
are, however, slightly better placed with regard to the kinds of food 
which entered into popular diet. Ut is naturally to be expected that in 
Bengal, Orissa, Sind and Kashmir, rice, being the major crop, should 
have formed the staple diet of the masses;3 while a similar position was 
enjoyed by juwari and bajra in Gujarat.4 (But, generally speaking, it 


1. Pelsaert 60, 

2. To what, asks Bhimsen, did Southern India owe its innumerable temples, 
some of them without a peer in the world? To the fact, says he, that the soil is 
immensely productive while the subsistence needs of the inhabitants are so few. 
The rajas devoted the huge surplus which thus resulted to the construction of 
temples, for want of anything better as much as from their own religious bent 
(Dilkusha, ff. 112b-113b). He thus assumes as a matter of course that the pos- 
session of everything produced in excess of the barest amount necessary for survi- 
val should have vested in the hands of the rulers. Shivaji is reputed to have 
said concerning “the Common People”: “Money is inconvenient for them: give 
them Victuals and an Arse-Clout, it is enough.” (Fryer, II, p. 66). 

3. For Bengal: Ain, I, p. 389; Fitch, Ryley 119, Early Travels, 28; Bernier 438. 
For Orissa, Ain, I, 391; for Sind, ibid, 556; and for Kashmir, ibid, 564. 

4, Ain, I, 485. Fryer, II, p. 119, says in general of Miia, but probably thereby 
meaning only Gujarat and the Western Coast, that “Boil’d Rice, Nichany (the 
raggy millet), Millet and (in great scarcity) Grass-Roots are the food of the ordi- 
nary People,” 
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was the lowest varieties, out of his produce, which the peasant was able 
to retain for his own family,| We know that in Kashmir the rice eaten 
by the masses was very coarse® and in Bihar, the ‘indigent’ were com- 
pelled to eat the ‘pea-like grain’, kisiri, which used to cause sickness.® 
Despite the fact that wheat flourished best in the Agra-Dehli region, 
it did not form part of the “food of the common people”, which here can- 
sisted of rice, millets and pulses.’ Similarly, though Malawa, as we 
have seen, had wheat enough for export, Terry, whose experience was 
mainly gained there, says that “the ordinary sort of people” did nat eat 
wheat, but used the flour of “a coarser grain” (probably juwar) 8 


Foodgrains were generally supplemented by a few vegetables or 
pot-herbs.? Fish entered into mass diet in such provinces as Bengal, 
Orissa, Sind and Kashmir.!° From both, religious scruples (against cow- 
slaugher and pig-farming) and aeueene meat was but rarely consum- 
ed by the peasant.!# ) 


5, TJ. 300. 

6. Ain, I, p. 416. 

7. J, Xavier, tr. Hosten, JASB, N.S. XXIII, 1927, p. 121; Bernier 283. Pelsaert, 
60-61, speaking specifically of the workmen of Agra, says: “For their monotonous 
daily food they have nothing but a litile khichri (‘kitchery’ in the text), made of 
green pulse (moth) mixed with rice...eaten with butter in the evening; in the 
day time they munch a little parched pulse or other grain, which they say suffices 
for their lean stomachs”. It is very probable that the peasants’ diet was also 
very similar. It is curious that none of our authorities should mention barley, 
which must also have been commonly eaten. Its price in the Ain, I, p. 60, is 
the same as that of ordinary gram. 

8. “Both (sic!) toothsome, wholesome and hearty” and “made up in round 
broad and thick cakes” [chapdatis] (Terry, Voyage to East India, Reprint, London, 
177%, pp. 87, 199. This statement does not occur in the firwt version of Terry’s 
journal, reprinted in the Early Travels.) 

9. Beans and other vegetables were usually on sale in the smallest of villages, 
according to Tavernier, pp. 38,238. In Bengal “three or four sorts of vegetables” 
were included among “the chief (articles of) food of the common people.” 
(Bernier, 438). In Orissa the brinjal was commonly eaten (in, I, p. 391). “Vege- 
tables of different kinds” were eaten in Kashmir (ibid, 564; 7’J., 300). 

10. Ain, I, pp. 389, 391, 556, 564. 

11, “In the large villages there is generally a Musalman governor and there 
you find sheep, fowl and pigeons for sale,” but not “in the places where there are 
enly Banians (Hindus).” (Tavernier, I p. 38). Roe, jourmeying from Surat to 
Burhanpur complains tM despite the country being “plentifull, especially of 
cattle,” the Banians “that will kyll nothing inhabiting all over, yet by the same 
veason they would sell us none.” (Roe 67). In Agra the workmen “know little 
of the taste of meat” (Pelsnert 60). In Bengal “they will eate no flesh, nor kill 
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It has been suggested earlier that the output of ghi per capita, was 
higher in Mughal times than now. This is shown among other things 
by the fact that it was a constant part of the staple diet in the Agra 
region,!2 Bengal,1* and Western India. The people of Assam were, 
however, utterly unfamiliar with it and regarded it with the 
greatest abhorrence.5 In Kashmir too, the common people cooked their 
food in water; and walnut-oil and ghi were regarded as delicacies.! 


Tavernier declares that “even in the smallest villages....sugar and 
other sweetmeats, dry and liquid, can be procured in abundance.”!”? And 
one may assume from this that gur, at any rate, was commonly con- 
sumed in the villages. As for salt, Moreland has shown that its price in 
terms of wheat at the time of the Ain was double that in modern times.18 
It would seem, therefore, that the amount of salt consumption per capita 
was at a much lower level than now.) It was, for example, exceptional- 


no beast.” (Fitch, Ryley, 119; Early Travels, 28). Manrique was held at a dis- 
tance by the villagers in Orissa as belonging to a people “who eat fowls as well 
as cows’ and pigs’ flesh”; the slaughter of peacocks by members of his party 
aroused the greatest indignation (Manrique, II, pp. 105-113). The people of 
Assam, however, had no such inhibitions and ate almost everything (‘Alamgirnama, 
p. 726; Fathiya ‘Ibriya, f. 36a). 

12. Xavier, op. cit.; Pelsaert 61. 

13. Bernier 438. Cf. Fitch, Ryley 119, Early Travels 28: he speaks of ‘milke’ 
not butter. 

14. Terry, Early Travels, p. 296; 1777 reprint, pp. 198-9. 

15. ‘Alamgirnama, p. 726; Fathiya ‘Ibriya, f. 36a. 

16. T.J. 300-301. 

17. Tavernier, I, p. 238. Cf. also Terry, Early Travels, p. 325, who says the 
vegetarian ‘Gentiles’ live upon “herbs and milke and butter and cheese and sweet- 
meates, of which they make divers kindes.” In view of these statements it is 
surprising that Moreland should believe “the large consumption of sweetmeats” 
to be “a comparatively modern feature of Indian life” (India &c. of Akbar, p. 272). 

18. JRAS, 1918, p. 379. For the modern price he takes the rates 
current in the Lucknow market. It is curious, however, that the price of salt 
current in the Kanpur market in 1890s (vide Crooke, North-Western Provinces, 
p. 272) was practically double the rate quoted by Moreland and therefore in rela- 
tive terms nearly equal to the price given in the Ain. The fall in the price of 
salt is due apparently to the reductions in costs of transport rather than any 
changeg in the methods of production. The best contemporary description of the 
methods used in the Sambhar Lake and the Salt Rangé is to be found in Sujan 
Rai, 55,75. The disappearance now of the caste and industry of the 
haan ae obtained salt from nitrous soils is obviously due to the decline in 

price. 
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ly searce and dear in Bengal;! and in parts of it and in Assam, people 
were driven to use a bitter substance containing salt, extracted from 
the ashes of banana stalks.”) The use of capsicums or chillies, today 
a necessary ingredient in evéry meal, howsoever humble, was not then 
known! Spices such as cuminseed, corianderseed and ginger were 
probably within the peasant’s reach” ( but cloves, cardamoms 
and: pepper were obviously too expensive, at least, in the central 
regions. When cloves were cheapest—i.e. before the Dutch impos- 
ed their monopoly on sea-born trade with the East Indies—they were 
looked upon by the villager, not, apparently, as an article of food, but as 
ornaments fit enough to adorn the necks of his wife and children. ) 


During certain seasons the peasants were presumably able to enjoy 
fruits of the more common kind as well as those growing wild. 


There is practically no information as to the prevalence of pin- 
eating in the countryside and one may doubt if the habit could have 


19. Ain, I, p. 39. 

20. Haft Iqlim, 95; Fathiya ‘Ibriya, {. 32b. 

21. See Ch. I, Sec. 3. 

22. As may be judged from the prices given in the Ain, I, pp. 65-66. Cuminseed 
(zira), corianderseed (siyaéhdana, or kalaunji) and aniseed (ajwd’in) appear in the 
dasturs as well. For ginger see also Terry, Early Travels, 324, and the 1777 
reprint, p. 198. 

23. Prices given in the Ain, op. cit. Terry, however, declares in his second 
version (1777 reprint, p. 198) that “the meaner sort of the people there eat rice 
with green ginger and a little pepper.” 

24. Pelsaert, 24-25. He is speaking of the early years of the 17th century 
when, according to him, cloves fetched Rs. 60 to 80 per ‘maund’ at Agra. 
Allowing for the difference between the Akbari and Jahangiri weights, this accords 
with the rate given in the Ain, viz. Rs. 60 per man-i Akbari. As Moreland has 
shown, the Ain’s price works out, in terms of wheat, at about 15 times the modern 
price for cloves (JRAS, 1918, p. 379). 

25. Thus in the Mewar hills cultivation was rare, but mangoes plentiful. Not 
so sweet and tasty as elsewhere, they formed (in the geason, obviously) the 
staple diet of the ‘humble masses’, who got sick thereby. (Badauni, IJ, pp. 234-5). 
Fruits were more commonly eaten in Bengal (Fitch, Ryley, 119; Early Travels, 
28); and in Assam oranges were so common as to sell at ‘the rate of 10 for one 
copper coin (Fathiya ‘Ibriya, f. 26a-b). Coco-nut was, of course, on a different 
plane altogether, but the areas (e.g. Malabar—cf. Tavernier, I, p. 197) where it 
formed part of the staple diet, largely lay outside the limits of the Mughal Empire. 
A modern writer says of the poorer strata in the villages of Uttar Pradesh. that 
“the many jungle fruits and roots in addition to the village mango crop... innutri- 
tious as they are” help to keep them alive in the critical period before the standing 
crop is harvested. (Crooke, North-Western Provinces, p. 274), 
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been indulged in by the mass of the people. The intoxicant, tayi or taddy, 
was frequently noticed—and drunk—by European travellers, but it is 
obvious that its consumption was less widespread inland than in the 
coastal province of Gujarat. The extent of the use of opium is 
difficult to judge. Abu-l Fazl speaks of the praetice of the doping of 
small children by “the high and low” as if it was a peculiar custom 
confined to Malawa,”” whereas in more recent days it spread throughout 
India. Tobacco smoking had already become a mass-habit by the end 
of aur period. Speaking ostensibly of India in general, but really af 
Gujarat and the western coast, Fryer refers to “the ordinary People” 
smoking “a Pipe of Tobacco’,2= while we know that by this time the 
“poore sort” had taken to smoking the cheroot in Coromandel.” 
From Sujan Rai’s rhetoric one may assume that the masses of Northern 
India were also rapidly learning to smoke. 


The facts we have adduced above do not easily lend themselves 
to the purposes of an exact comparison. But, speaking generally, 
if we take only the middle and poorer strata of the Indian peasantry 
today, the change in diet would seem to have been inconsiderable. The 
peasant of Mughal times was more fortunate with ghi, while his modern 
descendant has more salt and three entirely new articles of food, maize, 
potatoes and chillies. But this is, perhaps, all. 


In regard to clothing, the statements of our authorities are gene- 
rally short and precise., Of Hindustan, the country ‘from Bhera to 
Bihar’, Babur observes: \‘Peasants and the lowly go about completely 
bare-footed. They tie on a thing called langiita, a decency-clout which 
hangs two spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant, another 
clout, beneath it, is passed between the thighs and made fast behind. 
Women also tie on a cloth (lung), one-half of which goes round the 


26. For Gujarat see Finch, Early Travels, 175; Mundy 32-33; Ovington 142-3, 
&c, Babur noticed villagers collecting date-liquor in the Chambal valley between 
Bayana and Dholpur and he describes both the method of extracting this as well 
as the tari proper. (Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, I, pp. 508-9). Mundy, when 
passing near Banaras, but to the south of the Ganga, came across “aboundance of 
Tarree trees” which he had not seen for the previous twenty days of his journey 
from Agra. He was told, however, that the trees were grown. for their leaves, 
used for mats, and not for the liquor (Mundy 124-5). 

27. Ain, I, p. 455. 

a Fryer, I, p 119. 

2%. Bowrey 97. 

$0. Sujan Rai, 454, 
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waist, the other is thrown over the head.”*! In other words, just the 
shortest dott sufficed for men and a sari for women; and they wore 
nothing else. Similarly, in the following century an English factor at 
Agra declares that “the plebeian sort is so poor that the greatest part 
of them go naked in their whole body (save) their privities, which they 
cover with a linen (sic! cotton) coverture.’”™* Finch, saying the same 
thing, white speaking of Banaras, adds that in winter, in lieu of wool 
“the men wear quilted gowns of cotton like to our mattraces and quilted 


paps." ) 

The clothing of the ordinary people was even more brief in Bengal. 
“Y.arge numbers of men and women,” says Abu-l Fazl, “go naked and 
do not wear anything except for the loin-cloth (lung) .”54 Furthermore, 
in Orissa “women do not cover anything except for the privy parts and | 
a large number make their coverings from leaves of trees.”™ 


On the other side, in Sind, “the people of the countrye (I meane | 
those which inhabitt out of the citties) are for moste part verye rude, ¢ ¢ 


vy 


31. Baburnama, tr. S. Beveridge, II, p. 519. Mrs. Beveridge’s translation has 
not seemed convincing to me on one or two points; I have altered the 
wording of the first sentence and added a clause further on. These alterations 
follow Abdu-r Rahim Khan-i Khanan’s standard Persian translation, Or. 3714, 
ff. 411b-412a. 

32. Lett. Recd., VI, p. 187. 

33. Ryley, 107; Early Travels, 22. Salbank from Agra says: “... indeed woollen 
cloth is sb rare a matter to be seen worn by the people of this country, by reason 
of the dearness of it and the cheapness of their own cotten.” (Lett. Recd. VI, 
p. 200). This is substantially true today and the lowest price of a woollen blanket 
@s given in the Ain, I, p. 111, was only slightly higher in terms of wheat than 
that obtaining at the beginning of this century (JRAS, 1918, p. 381; Crooke, op 
ew., p. 273). 

Pelsaert, 61, speaking of the domestic possessions of the workmen of Agra 
Bays, “their bed-clothes are scanty, merely a sheet or perhaps two, serving both 
as an under- and over-sheet; this is sufficient in the hot weather but the bitter 
cold nights are miserable indeed and they try to keep warm over little cowdung 
fires which are lit outside the doors.” This is still true..of millions in India, 
in willage and in town. 

34. Ain, I, p. 389. Cf. Fitch, Ryley, 118-9, Early Travels, 28. 

35. Aim, I, p. 301. Cf. Bowrey 208: “The Qurias...are very poore, weare no 
better habit than a Lungee, or a white cloth made fast about their waste.” 

in Assam, we are told, “it is net the custom to wear the turban, gown, drawers 
or shoes or to sleep on beds; they tie a piece of kirpdet (calico?) on the head and 
lungé on the waist and put a scarf round their shoulders. In winter some of the 
wealthy people wear a nim-jima (waist-coat) of the fashion of Ya‘qib-khani 
(Fathiya ‘Tbriya, f. 37a. Cf. ‘Alamgirnama, p. 727; Tavernier, 1, p. 223). 
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and ‘goe naked from the waste upwards, with turbants on their hedds 
....38 Jn Kashmir cotton was not worn at all; both men and women 
put on just a single woollen garment, called pattu, which came down to 
the ankles. They kept it unwashed on their bodies for three or four 
years till it was completely tattered.*’ 


In Gujarat the women’s attire was described as comprising “a 
Lungy being tied loose over their shoulders Belt wise and tucked 
between their Legs in nature of short Breeches”, and a short bodice, 
these two “being all their Garb, going constantly without Shooes and 
Stockins’.38 Though we have no direct evidence bearing upon the 
point, conditions were probably similar in the Mughal Dakhin, a large 
cotton-growing area. On the other hand, the scantiness of clothing 
became very marked as one went more to the south, into Golkunda 
and Southern India. 


There can, therefore, be little doubt that the change in respect of 
clothing has been substantial, pitiful as the conditions still are. 
Babur’s description, for example, may yet hold true of parts of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, but is completely alien to the situation in the Doab or 
Panjab. Similarly, despite the great poverty of the Bengal villages, 
the sari worn by women, at any rate, is long enough to rule out a 
statement from being made today in the strain of Abu-l Fazl. 


36. Withington, Early Travels, 218. 

37. Ain, I, p. 564; T.J. 301; Pelsaert 35. 

38. Fryer, II, 116-117. Though he purports here to be giving a description 
of “East-India”, his knowledge is patently restricted to Gujarat and the western 
coast, 

39. Bhimsen was a native of Burhanpur and lived for a large part of his life 
at Aurangabad. The contrast between the ordinary clothing seen in the Mughal 
Dakhin and that in Southern India is reflected in the disdain with which 
he describes the latter. Speaking of the ‘Karnatik of Bijapur and Golkunda’ (i.e. 
Kanara proper and Tamilnad), he says: “Men tie up a dirty scarf on their head 
and a small piece of cloth for hiding (the privy parts) and one sheet of calico 
(kirpds) (thrown over their shoulders) suffices for years....and women wear 
a cloth three or four cubits long round the waist, like a lung, leaving the head 
and breasts bare...” (Dilkusha, f. 113a). In this description Bhimsen is sup- 
ported by other contemporary authorities, eg. Fitch, Ryley 94, Early Travels 16; 
Relations 76-77; Bowrey 97—for Golkunda and Coromandel; Linschoten, I, pp. 260- 
61—for Kanara; Fitch, Ryley 186, Early Travels 47; Tavernier, I, p. 97 and Fryer, 
I, pp. 137-8—for Kerala; and Manucci, II, pp. 39-41 for Southern India generally. 
In the Salsette Island “They go Naked, both Men and Women covering their 
Privities with a Clout, and their Breasts with another...leaving the Arms, 
Thighs and Legs bare.” (Careri 179). We may presume this was the general 
condition in the Konkan. | ! 
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(The available information concerning the dwelling places of the 
peasants may be rapidly surveyed. In Bengal the ordinary hut is 
said to be as “in the most part of India” “very little and covered with 
strawe”;* it was made by roping bamboos together*! upon “walls” or 
rather plinths of mud excavated at the site. | In Orissa the walls were 
made of reeds.“ In Bihar ‘most houses’ had’ roofs of tiles# The huts 
of the peasants of the Doab are described as “badd mud walled ill 
thatched covered howses’”. The villages on the banks of the Indus 
consisted, we are told, of “houses of wood and straw”, which could 
always be shifted.46 In the Ajmer province “the common people live 
in tent-shaped bamboo huts”’.47 Round about Sironj (Malawa) the 
peasants lived “in small round huts,” “miserable hovels”.*® The houses 
in Gujarat were roofed with tiles (khaprail) and often built of brick 
and lime.49 In Khandesh and Bidar, however, the huts were again 
mud-walled and thatched.5® All this sounds familiar and it is obvious 
that there has been practically no change in the housing conditions of 
the peasant, for better or worse, during the last three hundred years. 
Now, as then, the huts are built out of materials that are most easily 
procurable and without the use of any architectural skill, so that the 
kind of material used, together with the climate and soil, bears almost 
the entire responsibility for such regional variations as have existed. 


There was little within the hovel of the peasant to attract the 
attention of contemporary observers.( “Furniture there is little or 


% 

40. Fitch, Ryley 119, Early Travels, 28. 

41. Ain, I, p. 389. 

42. Master, II, pp. 92-3. Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VII, 1908, p. 241. The 
method of construction is exactly the same today. In Assam “rich and poor 
make their habitations and houses out of wood, bamboo and straw.” (‘Alamgirnama, 
p. 727). 

43. Ain, I. p. 391. 

44, Ibid, 416. 

45. Mundy 73. He is speaking specifically of the country around Koil; he calls 
the peasants ‘Gauares’ (ganwdrs) and ‘Labourers’. (For his use of the latter word 
see also ibid, p. 90). The Agra workmen too lived in houses “built of mud with 
thatched roofs.” (Pelsaert, 61).. 

46. Ain, I, p. 550; Sujan Rai, 64. 

47. Ain, I, p. 505. In a ‘Towne’, ie. village, of Marwar, Mundy (p. 249) notices 
“every howse standinge by itselfe, in form like our round Corne Stacks in the 
feild though not so bigg nor soe high.” 

48. Monserrate 21. 

49. Ain, I, p. 485. As Mundy left the Abu hills behind on his way to Ahmada- 
bad, he noted, “the howses begin to be covered with Tiles.” (p. 258). 

50. itch, Ryley 94-5, Early Travels, 16; Roe 68. 


A. 13 
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none, except for some earthenware pots to hold water and for cooking 
and two beds (i.e. cots) one for the man, the other for the wife.,. ,"5! 
This is said of the workmen in Agra and there is no reason to expect 
that the peasants’ possessions were on any better scale.) From Terry’s 
testimony we may add to this brief list of domestic articles “the smal] 
iron hearths” used by “the common people” for baking their cakes of 
bread.52 We are also told that in Southern India “their plate is a 
leaf....or a small plate of copper, out of which the) whole family 
eats”.53 Linschoten says the peasants in Kanara “commonly drinke 
out of a Copper Canne with a spout....which is all the metell they 
have within their houses.”54 Presumably, from the fact that the great 
copper mines lay in Northern India the peasants within the Empire 
were a little better served with this metal. But the Ain’s price for 
copper has been computed to be five times higher, in terms of wheat, 
than its price in 1914.5 This explains why Pelsaert refers only to ear- 
then vessels even for cooking. The earthen vessels were in fact “almost 
universal” among the peasants of the central regions till the earlier 
part of the last century and it is only since then that they “have entirely 
been replaced by (utensils of) brass or other metal.”56 Apart from the 
cots there was probably little other wooden furniture, except, perhaps, 
for the low stool, called chaukt, the use of which is a traditional part of 
village etiquette.” Tin boxes and a few little trinkets? are indeed all 
that are needed to complete the picture of the peasant’s domestic posses- 
sions today.*? 


51. Pelsaert 61. 

52. Early Travels 296. He means the round iron plate, the tawa, on which 
the chapati is baked. 

53. Manucci, III, p. 43. 

54. Linschoten, I, pp. 261-2, also 226. 

55. In the Lucknow market. JRAS, 1918, pp. 381-2. It may be added that 
Indian copper production probably declined in the course of the 17th century. 

56. Moens, Settlement Report for the Bareilly District, p. 55, cited by Crooke, 
North-Western Provinces, p. 276. Cf. also Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 273-4. 

57. Telling a story about a gardener of Bhander (in Iraj sarkar, Agra pro-~ 
vince) Mushtaqi, f. 21a, says: “It is the custom of a class of villagers (dihqdn) 
that when a guest comes to their house, the wife of the host gives him water 
to wash his hands and feet and puts the chauki before him.” 

58. Cf. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, 277-8. 

59. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 268: “The small peasant’s furniture consists of a 
few foul rickety cots, some brass cooking utensils, a store of red earthen pottery, 
a stool or two for the children, a box for clothes or other petty valuables, a mud 
granary in which the grain supply of the household is stored.” 
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(As for jewellery the custom of converting savings into women’s 
ornaments was apparently universal and foreign travellers note almost 
everywhere the extraordinary amount of ornaments which women 
might wear. Their descriptions of these are very general as a rule, 
but from them and from a specific statement by Fryer,®! it would appear 
that for the poorer masses the ornaments consisted of copper, glass or 
conch shells® or even, as we have seen, at one time, of cloves. ) 


Cr judge from the frequent accounts of rites, festivals and pilgri- 
mages preserved for us in contemporary accounts, it is obvious that 
these played as noticeable a part in the peasant’s life as they do today. 
Such occasions, the marriage of his children, the funeral rites for the 
dead, and the visits to riverside festivals, must have consumed a part 
of his meagre resources or increased his debt. Indeed, a contemporary 
Dutch observer castigates the people of Gujarat, who in years of good 
harvests “spent and squandered” their “surplus” “on their devilish 
festivals’—for which God, in His usual way, chastised them with the 
great famine of 1630-32. ) 


60. Cf. Fitch, Ryley 107, 109, 118-9, Early Travels, 22-3, 28; Fryer, II, p. 117; 
Ovington, 188-9, &c. 

61. “The Rich (women) have their Arms and Feet Fettered with Gold and 
Silver, the meaner with Brass and Glass and Tuthinag, besides Rings at their 
Noses, Ears, Toes and Fingers.” (Fryer, II, p. 117). 


62. As in Orissa (Bowrey, 208-9). Here men wore ornaments in the same 
way as women (Ain, J, p. 391). 


63. The authorities saw in these pilgrimages yet another means of extortion. 
Akbar had abolished the pilgrim levy, called kar (A.N., II, p. 190; Ain, I, p. 301), 
but it had silently been re-imposed. The Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 97a-b, Bodl., 
f. 73a, Ed. 76 (defective), contains a parwina to Muhammad Momin, Amin, re- 
minding him of the impending “season of the gathering of Hindus in multitudes 
cn the banks of the river Gang, which in the Hindwi language is called Ganga, 
and which they cross after every few years;” and that “at such a time con- 
siderable revenue is obtained from the mahal of sd’ir (taxes other than land- 
revenue).” The parwana therefore impresses upon him the necessity of obtain-~ 
ing exact information as to the routes and places of worship so that none might 
evade payment. And yet the “revenue from bathing in the Ganga” is included 
in the list of the forbidden cesses under Aurangzeb (Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Ethe 
415, £, 181b, Or. 1641, f. 136b; Add. 6598, f. 189b). 


64. Twist; tr. Moreland, JIH, XVI, p. 66. 
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2. FAMINES 


We have so far seen the Mughal peasant only in the poverty and 
squalor that were his lotin a period of normal years. But the monsoons 
upon which his harvest depended were not always constant in 
showering their bounty; All might be lost if the rains failed 
at the crucial time or poured down in such excess as to drown the 
crops. The great railway network today offers the means whereby 
foodgrains can be rapidly transported from the surplus to the ‘affect- 
ed’ areas. This benefit conferred by the railways added in due course 
another item to the well-publicised list of achievements of the Bri- 
tish administration, viz., the conversion of ‘food famines’ into ‘work 
famines’. With this claim we have of course no concern and in so far 
as attempts have been made to contrast the terrible conditions of the 
famines under the Mughals with the acclaimed contentment and plenty 
enjoyed under British rule, a few facts are provided in a footnote to 
throw light on the propriety of this comparison.! 


An idea of the frequency and violence of these calamities in our 
period may be gained from the following chronicle of famines and scarci- 


1. The “horrible picture” of the Gujarat famine of 1630-32 provided Vincent 
Smith, once the doyen of Anglo-Indian historians, with an opportunity to underline 
“the immensity of the difference in the conditions of life as existing under the 
rule of the Mogul dynasty when at the height of its glory and those prevailing 
under the modern British government.” (Ozford History of India, Oxford, 1923. 
p. 394). This ‘modern’ government opened its regime in India with a famine 
which swept off one-third of the population of Bengal into the other world. On 
a misreading of the original authorities, Smith is all indignation that only “one- 
eleventh of the assessment of land revenue” was remitted by Shahjahan in 1630-2. 
Contrast this (imagined) heartless measure with the benevolence shown by the 
English in 1769-70: “In a year when thirty-five per cent. of the cultivators perished, 
not five per cent of the land tax was remitted, and ten per cent was added to 
it for the ensuing year (1770-71).” (Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, London, 
1897, p. 39). Moreland, who is generally cautious in making such statements, 
cannot restrain himself from boasting that under British rule “the very idea of 
a food-famine has been banished from all but the few tracts still inaccessible.” 
(Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 210). Twenty years after this was written—in 1943-4— 
nearly three and a half million people died of starvation in Bengal and all the 
medieval horrors were re-enacted on a scale truly befitting ‘modern’ times. 

All this should not, however, lead us to play down the harrowing effects of 
the famines in Mughal India and Dr. Saran is not very convincing when he picks 
out a few pieces of rhetoric in a single passage to condemn all accounts of these 
calamities as exaggerated and mere literary exercises (Provincial Government of 
the Mughals, pp. 427 ff.) 
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ties, compiled from contemporary sources. We must, however, remem- 
ber that this can have no pretensions to completeness and the list will 
probably extend as more evidence becomes available. 


Our period began at the tail-end of a terrible famine which, for 
two successive years, 1554-5 and 1555-6, had ravaged “all the eastern 
parts of Hind” or Hindustan (ie., excluding Bengal and probably 
Bihar), paricularly the territories around Agra, Bayana and Dehli. 
People died in groups of tens and twenties and more, and the dead got 
“neither graves nor coffins.” “The common people lived on the seeds 
of Egyptian thorn, wild dry grass and cowhides.” Badauni was him- 
self an eye-witness to acts of cannibalism. Most of the affected coun- 
try “was rendered desolate, cultivators and peasants disappeared and 
rebels plundered the towns of the Muslims.’? Abu-l Fazl claims that 
the scarcity was over by the time of Akbar’s accession,’ probably owing 
to a successful rabi‘ crop. 


A severe scarcity seems to have affected Gujarat some time during 
the mid-sixties; it became common, during its visitation, for 
parents to sell their children for trifles.5 In the next decade, there is 
an allusion to a very acute famine around Sirhind in or about 1572-3.6 
In 1574-5 there was again a serious famine in Gujarat, this time accom- 
panied by pestilence; and large numbers of people, both “lowly and 
respectable” migrated from the province.’ There was also a general 
apprehension of drought this year in Northern India, but the danger 
was averted by timely showers.® Some parts of Hindustan, however, 


2. It may be mentioned that Coromandel which was specially prone to famines 
is not included in this survey, being outside the limits of our study. 

3. Badauni, I, pp. 428-9; A.N., II, p. 35. The latter also refers to cannibalism. 
See also Abu-l Fazl’s autobiography in the Ain, III (reproduced in Insha’-i Abu-l 
Fazl, UW, pp. 326-7) for an account of this famine. 

4, A.N., II, 35. 

5. Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X, p. 90. This Italian traveller visited Kham- 
bayat (Cambay), where he witnessed this scarcity, between 1563 and 1567. 

6. A family in this area took to cannibalism and when finally apprehended 
explained that they had acquired the habit in this famine (Faizi Sirhindi, f. 121a- 
122a). 

7. ‘Arif Qandahari, 177-79; Tabagat-i Akbari, II, p. 301; Badauni, II, 186; 
Faizi Sirhindi, f, 122a-b. The last two obviously derive their information from 
the. Tabaqat-i Akbari, but while the Tabaqat-i Akbari is silent about the scale 
of mortality, Badauni adds that countless people died. But this is probably a 
mere assumption. 

8. A.N., TI], pp. 106-7. 
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seem to have experienced scarcity in 1578-9.2 In 1587 and 1588 locusts 
destroyed the crops in the Bhakkar territory: “most people migrated 
and the Samija and Baluch, plundering both sides of the river, did not 
let a single place of habitation escape them.” In 1589-90 drought 
caused a famine, again, in the same locality." 


There was a general insufficiency of rain in 1596: ‘High prices 
plunged a world into suffering” and Akbar ordered free kitchens to be 
opened in every city.2 Next year there was an acute scarcity from 
drought in Kashmir, where destitute people “having no means of nourish- 
ing their children exposed them for sale in the public places of the 
city.”8 


Writing in 1615-16, Jahangir refers to the spread of bubonic plague 
in this and the preceding year from the Panjab to Sirhind, the Doab 
and Dehli. He cites a learned opinion that this was due to the exces- 
sive drought which had been experienced for two years (1613-14 and 
1614-57), but no particulars about the scarcity are supplied. 


The great famine of 1630-32 was probably the most destructive of 
all the recorded calamities in our period and certainly one which left 
the deepest impression on contemporary minds. It affected Gujarat 
and most of the Dakhin.5 There was first a complete failure of 


8. AN., I, p. 224. 

10. Ma‘sum, Ta’rikh-i Sind, ed. Daudpota, p. 249. 

ll. Ibid, p. 250. 

12. AN., III, p. 714. In the Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh of Nurul Haqq Dihlawi, this 
famine is represented as very acute and prolonged. The drought occurred, we 
are told, in 1595-6 and a ‘fearful famine’ raged in Hindustan ‘continuously for 
three or four years’. ‘Men ate their own kind. The roads and streets were block- 
ed up with dead bodies.’ (Elliot & Dowson, VI, p. 193). This work was written 
late in Jahangir’s reign and it is probable that its account is very much exagge- 
rated, (Cf. Saran, op. cit., p. 424n.) Nurul Haqq generally follows Faizi Sirhindi 
for events before 1601 and Faizi says nothing of this sort, The Jesuit missionaries 
who reached Lahor in May 1595 and remained with the Court from then onwards 
noticed only the famine in Kashmir in 1597 and, if du Jarric (tr. Payne, Akbar & 
the Jesuits) represents them correctly, make not the slightest mention of the 
scarcity in the plains, an omission which would be inexplicable had it been as 
serious as Nurul Haqq makes it out to be. 

13. Akbar and the Jesuits, pp. 77-8. Cf. A.N. WI, p. 727. 

14. TJ., 161-2. 

__ 15. This famine is described by Qazwini (Add, 20,734, pp. 442-444. Or, 173, 
Ff. 220b-221a) and Sadiq Khan (Or, 174, ff. 29a-32a; Or. 1671, ff. 17a-18b), both 
of whom claim to be eye-witnesses, being apparently ptesent at the Court, which 
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the rains in these areas in 1630; the next year the crops were 
promising in Gujarat, but were first attacked by mice and locusts and 
then destroyed by excessive rain,!® while in the Dakhin the drought 
seems to have continued.!’ Pestilence followed close in the wake of 
the famine to carry away those who had escaped starvation. The most 
harrowing scenes were witnessed. Parents sold their children so that 
they might live. There was a wholesale migration in the direction of 
the less affected lands, but few could even complete the first stages 
of the journey before death overtook them; and the dead blocked the 
roads. In the first year the poor largely perished but in the second 
the turn of some of the rich also came.!8 Hides of cattle and the flesh 
of dogs were eaten; the crushed bones of the dead were sold with flour 
and ultimately cases of cannibalism became common.!9 The transport of 


had its seat then at Burhanpur. Lahori, I, pp. 362-3 merely summarises Qazwini, 
so that the acceptance of his account as the only contemporary description in 
Persian and then the criticism of its contents as pure rhetoric are both undeserved 
(Saran, op. cit., pp. 427ff.). Khafi Khan, I, pp. 444-9, copies Sadiq Khan verbatim, 
omitting or altering only the personal references. The principal European sources 
for the famine are Mundy, Factories 1630-33 (passim) and Twist (JIH, XVI, 
pp. 65-69). Their statements apply mostly to Gujarat. 

16. Here the European authorities have been followed: Factories, 1630-33, 
pp. 134-5, 158, 165, 181, 193: Mundy 38; Twist, JIH, XVI, pp. 66, 68, all of which 
agree closely. 

17. Qazwini says that though there was a deficiency of rain in 1630 in “most 
of the mahals of Balaghat, especially, the region around Daulatabad”, the 
drought was much more widespread in 1631. Sadiq Khan, on the other hand, says, 
probably inverting the true order, that there were excessive rains in 1630, which 
spoilt the crops and that this was followed by a complete drought in 1631. In 
the third year, he adds, mice and locusts caused great damage to the crops. As 
has been mentioned above, both these writers had personal experience only of the 
conditions in the Dakhin and it is possible that the famine continued there in 
1631 owing to a cause directly opposite to that in Gujarat. Nature behaved differ~ 
ently again in Coromandel. Here the famine began, as elsewhere, in 1630 (Fac- 
tories 1630-33, pp. 73, 268). The drought continued into 1681, but “abundance of 
raigne” fell at last in August, 1632. (Ibid, pp. 203-4, 228). However, in 1633 
“here fell such aboundance of rain as rotted...a great part of the corne in the 
fields ere twas halfe ripe.” (Factories 1634-36, p. 40). 

fe It is curious that this point should be emphasised by both Sadiq Khan 
and Twist, 

19. Dr. Saran seems to suggest that the references to cannibalism in Lahori 
and Twist are products of literary flourish and hearsay. (Saran, op. cit., pp. 429- 
31). Both speak of cases where parents ate their own children. Mundy, p. 276, 
returning to Gujarat on the very morrow of the famine makes a similar state-~ 
ment. Sadiq Khan refers to an actual report made to the Court of a woman, 


_— wT 
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grain by the banjaras to Gujarat from Malawa and beyond was ham- 
pered in 1630 by the task of feeding Shahjahan’s army encamped 
at Burhanpur.” But though the army was dispersed and the ‘banjaras 
were reaching Surat with large supplies in the following year”! the 
prices were still almost prohibitive. As was the usual practice of the 
administration, langars or free kitchens were opened in the major 
cities, more as a gesture of charity, however, than with any ambition 
of providing substantial relief. The land revenue remission, of neces- 
sity, was considerable.” 


Of all the provinces affected Gujarat suffered the most heavily. 
Three million of its inhabitants are said to have died during the ten 
months preceding October 1631; while a million reputedly perished in 
the country of Ahmadnagar.> The cities of Gujarat were, by death or 
flight, reduced to almost one-tenth of their former state26 The villages 
could hardly have fared much better. Sadiq Khan declares that “the 
parganas of Sultanpur, Bidar, Mandu, Ahmadabad and indeed the pro- 
vince of Khandesh and some parganas of Balaghat were rendered utter- 
ly desolate”, and peasants had to be brought in from other areas to 
settle there. Late in 1634, after three good seasons, it was reported 
from Gujarat that although the towns were recovering in population 


who had brought a complaint before the Qazi of Ahmadabad, against a neighbour, 
who after killing her son with her consent, had denied her a share in his flesh. 
That such cases, as well as murders for cannibalistic purposes, were suspected 
shows how general the practice of feeding on dead corpses had become; and the 
unanimous testimony is too overwhelming to be brushed away. 

20. Mundy, 56; Factories, 1630-33, p. 165. 

21. Factories 1630-33, p. 196; 1634-6, pp. 224-25. 

22. In January 1632 “graine” at Surat was selling at 644 and 6% mahmudis 
per ‘maun’, said to be a lower rate than formerly owing to the supplies brought 
by the banjaras as well as by sea. (Factories 1630-33, p. 196). In September 
1631 the rate had been no less than 16 mahmudis per man (Ibid, p. 165). The 
normal price of wheat before the famine had been only 1 mahmudi for 1% mans. 
(Twist, JIH, XVI, p. 68). 

23. Qazwini, Add. 20734, p. 444, Or. 173, f. 221a; Lahori, I, p. 363; Sadiq Khan, 
Or, 174, f. 31b, Or. 1671, f. 18b; Khafi Khan, J, pp. 448-9. 

23a. See Chanter VI, Section 8. 

24. Lahori, I, p. 363. 

— reported by the Portuguese viceroy to his sovereign (Factories 1630-33, 
p. xxi ‘ - ah eS ee 

26. Cf. Mundy 276, instancing the case of the weavers; also Factories 1630-33, 
p. 180: in December 1631 only “10 or 11 famillyes” were left out of 260 formerly 
inhabiting the town of “Swalley”. 
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“the villages fill but slowly.”2” In 1638-9 the “marks” of the famine 
‘could yet “be seen everywhere’ and cultivation had obviously not 
recovered fully till even the end of the second decade of Shahjahan’s 
reign. 

In 1636-7, the Panjab was reported to be suffering from famine 
and scarcity2° In 1640 excessive rain and the resultant inundations 
destroyed the kharif crop in Kashmir;*! and in 1642 famine conditions 
prevailed there again from the same cause, forcing about thirty thou- 
sand people to flee in distress to Lahor.** The latter year also witness- 
ed a prolonged drought in Orissa which disrupted its customary exports 
of grain to Coromandel.®3 


During the forties the rains failed repeatedly in parts of Northern 
India. In 1644 the Agra province was thus affected though famine con- 
ditions are not reported In February 1646 it was represented at the 
Court that the “indigent” were being forced to sell their children owing 
to the high prices of foodgrains in the Panjab; but the distress was ap- 
parently limited.5 In 1646 drought was experienced both at Agra and 


27. Factories, 1634-36, p. 65. 

28. Commissariat, Mandelslo, p. 7. 

29. Lahori, II, pp. 711-12, writing under the 20th year of Shahjahan (1646-7) 
declares that Gujarat and the Dakhin provinces were so adversely affected by the 
famine that their jama‘ (or assessed revenue) had shown no increase and was, 
as a matter of fact, at a lower pitch than formerly. 

30. Lahori, I, p. 29. 

31. Ibid, 204-5; Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 96a, Or. 167, f. 52b. 

32. Lahori, II, pp. 382-3; Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 99b, Or. 167, f. 54a-b: Khafi 
Khan, I, p. 587. 

33. Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 208; Raychaudhuri, Dutch in Coroman- 
del, p. 142. 

34. Factories 1642-45, p. 202. An ‘arzdisht of Khanjiahan Barha (Add. 16,859, 
ff. 1b-2b), sent to the Court in the month of Jumada I, refers to the collection 
of revenue from the rabi‘ harvest in his jagir in Gwaliar and adds that during 
the current year “the calamity of drought was so heavy that the yield (hdsil) was 
very much lower than in the previous years.” Though this ‘petition’ does not 
give the year it was written, from its contents it can be assigned to the 
18th regnal year of Shahjahan, and accordingly, since the month is given, to 
June-July 1645. The harvests affected by drought would therefore be the kharif 
of 1644 and rabi‘ of 1645. 

35. Lahori, II, p. 489. The limited extent of this scarcity is shown by the 
fact that Shahjahan ordered all children sold by their parents to be repurchased 
at the original price at the cost of the exchequer and to be restored to their families, 
a measure hardly to be thought of had large numbers been involved. Probably 
the prices rose only temporarily, pending the gathering of the rabi‘ harvest, 
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Ahmadabad. In 1647 the rains failed utterly in Marwar, which “hath 
occasioned a famine, insoemuch that those parts are, either (by) mortal- 
lity or peoples flight, become wholly depopulate and impassable.”37 In 
1648 there was again a ‘partial failure of the rains’ in the Agra region.38 
Bengal, on the other hand, was visited with an excess of rain in 1644-5 
and 1648, spoiling its sugar-cane crops.*9 


In 1650 there was a failure of rain “in all parts of India’. The 
“dearth of corne” was reported from Awadh;*! and it affected the coun- 
try between Agra and Ahmadabad.“ In the Panjab the crops were 
harmed first by drought and then by excessive rain, so that the grain 
prices rose very high and the peasants were unable to pay the full 
revenue. In the Multan province the rabi‘ crop of 1650 had been 
spoilt by locusts and the kharif, as elsewhere, by drought, while the 
rabi‘ of 1651 also suffered from inundations.“ 


In 1655 the kharif crop in parts of the Balaghat province of Mughal 
Dakhin was damaged by delayed and heavy showers.* 


A prolonged period of scarcity in Northern India began in 1658. 
Caused initially by the ravages of the War of Succession, it was sus- 
tained for the first four or five years of Aurangzeb’s reign by the faults 
and failures of the monsoons. The scarcity was felt particularly in the 
regions around Agra, Dehli and Lahor and in or before the 4th regnal 
year langars (free kitchens) had to be established by the administra- 
tion on a large scale in these cities. The worst sufferer, however, was 


36. Factories 1646-50, pp. 62, 99. 

37, Ibid, pp. 192-3. 

38. Ibid, p. 219. 

39. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 240. 

40. Factories 1646-50, p. 322; 1651-54, p. 29. 

41. Ibid, 1651-54, pp. 9-10. 

42, Ibid, p. 26. 

43 Waris, a: f. 445a, b: f. 76a-b; Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 168a-169a, Or. 1671, 
f. 84b; Salih, TI, p. 125. Perhaps, a letter in Balkrishan Brahman’s collection 
(ff. 39a-b, 37a—folios misplaced) about drought in Hisar is to be assigned to this 
year. 

44, Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 202a-b; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, ed. Nadvi, pp. 227-28. The 
letter is addressed to Jahanara and is datable only from inference. 

45. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 54b, 55b; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, ed. Nadvi, pp. 140-41, 
166-7. 

48. ‘Alamgirnama, 609-11; Khafi Khan, I, pp, 87, 124 (cf. var. Or. 6574, f. 33a); 
Bernier 433, 
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Sind, where famine and plague raged in 1659-60 and “swept away most 
part of the people.’”47 Gujarat suffered from drought in 1659, 1660 and 
again in 1663,** raising corn prices so greatly that in 1664 it was thought 
another failure of the rains would “utterly dispeople all these parts’#9— 
a fear which happily did not materialise*9 Even Malawa—the land 
of perpetual plenty—was affected, for owing to the War, the kharif crop 
of 1658 was largely destroyed5! Eastward, in Bengal, a local famine 
developed in 1662-3 in Dhaka, the distress from which was intensified 
owing to the interference with the transport of foodgrains by official 
exactions and obstructions on the routes.2 But generally speaking, 
except for Sind, there is no suggestion that the large-scale mortality or 
the usual scenes of horror marking a serious famine were observed any- 
where. 


In 1670 the kharif crop failed completely in Bihar from want of rain 
and during the succeeding year an acute famine ravaged the territory 
extending from the west of Banaras to Rajmahal. We have an eye-wit- 
ness account of how multitudes perished on the routes and in the city 
of Patna and how parents sold their children. Ninety thousand were 
estimated to have died in Patna alone, and of “the townes near Pat- 
tana, some (were) quite depopulated, having not any persons in 
them.” 


Late in 1678 grain prices were reported to have risen very greatly at 
Lahor,* but no account of the distress is available. In 1682 “famine 
and scarcity” prevailed in the province of Gujarat and there was a 
‘bread riot’ against the governor at Ahmadabad. Drought was also 
experienced in the Dakhin, where plague began to rage in the towns 
from this year.*6 The crops failed again in 1684 in the peninsula and 
prices are stated to have risen greatly.5? 


47. Factories, 1655-60, pp. 210 & n., 307. 

48. Ibid., pp. 306-7, 320; 1661-64, pp. 25, 200, 257, 329; ef. Mirat, I, 251. 

49. Factories, 1661-64, pp. 320-21. 

50. Ibid, p. 323. 

51. ‘Arzddsht of Ja‘far Khan in Jami‘-al Inshdé, f. 10b, & Faiydz-al Qawdnin, 
Or. 9617, Vol. I, £. 130b. 

52. Fathiya ‘Ibriya, ff. 79b-80a, 110b-111a. 

53. Marshall, pp. 125-27, 138, 149-53. Cf. also Bowrey 226-227. 

54. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, p. 169. 

55. Mirat, I, pp. 300-301; Factories, N.S., III, p. 277. 

56. Ma'‘muri, f, 155b-156a; Khafi Khan, Add. 6574, f. 105a-hb. 

57, Khafi Khan, TI, p. 217, 
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Gujarat too continued to be subject to scarcity conditions. In 1685 
prices of foodgrains rose so that all duties on them had to be remitted, 
and there was a riot in Ahmadabad against the qa@z?, who was thought to 
be in league with the engrossers.** The high prices continued in the 
following year owing to drought.*® In 1691 famine and pestilence visited 
the province together; and scarcity was experienced again in 1694-5.% 
The region around Dehli also felt the scarcity of 1694-5, but the worst 
affected was the Bagar tract on the north-eastern edge of the Thar 
Desert. Its inhabitants migrated to other parts, eating carrion, selling 
their children and dying in thousands. In 1696-7 drought affected 
parts of Gujarat and Marwar and not a trace of grass or water could 
be found between Pattan and Jodhpur.® 


A great famine began in the Dakhin in 1702. In February it was 
reported to the Court from Sangamner (Aurangabad province) that 
owing to drought “most of the villages” had been rendered desolate.” 
In the course of the year “in the whole of the Dakhin no rain fell that 
was in keeping with the interests of cultivation;’”© in fact the rains were 
so prodigious as to devastate the kharif harvest. Great scarcity pre- 
vailed everywhere south of the Narbada and people were compelled to 
migrate from their ancestral homes.6’ The next year (1703) brought 
no relief, for owing to the excessive winter rains the rabi‘ crop was also 
damaged, wheat suffering particularly from blight.68 Then drought 
came. A historian speaks of it as the year, for Maharashtra, of “famine 
and scarcity owing to drought, the mortality of the poor and the wail 
of the weak.’®? Drought, with its close companion, plague, continued 


58. Mirat, I, p. 309. 

59, Ibid, 315. 

60. Ibid, 325 

61. Ibid, 329-30. 

62. Yahya Khan, Tazkirat-al Mulik, Ethe 409, f. 108a-b. He says that they 
first came to Dehli and then moved on towards Ujjain. Are the present settle- 
ments of Bagaris in eastern Malawa the result of this migration? See Elliot, 
Memoirs, &c., i, pp. 9, 10. 

63. Mirat, I, 335-6. 

64. Alkhbarat 46/12. 

65. Dilkusha, f. 146a. 

66. Manucci, II, p. 423; Ma‘muri, f. 202b; Khafi Khan, I, p. 510. 

67, Dilkusha, £. 146a. 

68. Ma‘muri, f. 202b: Khafi Khan, Il, pp. 510-11. 

69. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, 477, 
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into 1704.7 “In these two years’”—i.e. 1702-3 and 1703-4—in the Dakhin 
“there expired over two millions of souls; fathers, compelled by hunger, 
offering to sell their children for a quarter to a half of a rupee, and yet 
forced to go without food, finding no one to buy them.’74 


It will be observed that the evidence in our possession shows con- 
siderable variations in the frequency of the visits of famines to various 
regions. In part this may be due to the fact that we are better informed 
about some provinces than others. But this will not, for example, 
explain why Bengal, for which our information, throughout the 17th 
century, is considerable, has practically no serious famine on record: 
Indeed, the 1662-3 scarcity at Dhaka was described as an unprecedented 
phenomenon for that province.” Similarly Malawa seems to have lived 
up to its reputation for being perennially free from scarcity.“ The 
Upper Gangetic region was not so fortunate, but the one great famine 
involving large scale mortality took place just before the beginning of 
our period. Only one famint of similar dimensions is recorded for 
Bihar. On the other hand, the provinces in the Indus Valley, Gujarat 
and the Mughal Dakhin seem to have been much more vulnerable to 
natural calamities and suffered repeatedly. 


It is, perhaps, needless to emphasise the extent of distress a famine 
imposed upon the mass of the people. Years of large scale mortality 
might have been few, but when they did come round, the amount of 
depopulation could have been frightful. Not only did people die of 
starvation, but they also fell victim to all kinds of pestilence, particularly 
the dreaded plague, which followed in the wake of even the lesser scar- 
cities.4 It is not possible to estimate exactly the degree to which these 
calamities counteracted the natural growth of population. It is 
possible to exaggerate their effects in this respect. The famine 


70. See Akhbarat A 245 (July 22, 1704) for reference to “scarcity of grain 
and lack of rain” throughout the Dakhin, 

71. Manucci, IV, p. 97. 

72. Fathiya ‘Ibriya, f. 80a. 

73. Mundy 57, 

74, Jahangir’s reference to the association of plague with drought has already 
been mentioned. The belief, based upon experience, was commonly held. Thus 
in 1664 the English factors at Surat write: “The passed yeare(’s) dearth these 
people affirme to be the cause of the intemperature of the aire so what alwayes 
faollowes a scarcity of raine and corne. All the townes and villages hereabouts 
are full of sickness, scarce a house free.” (Factories 1661-64, p. 329), 
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of 1630-32 might have denuded large portions of Gujarat of living 
beings, but for the next three generations, at any rate, nothing like this 
occurred, Similarly Hindustan had a full hundred and fifty years, 
within our period, to recover from the depopulation suffered in the 
1554-6 famine. There were, however, other miseries besides death 
which the famines heaped upon the poor. Their consumption fell dan- 
gerously below the necessary level for subsistence and we have occa- 
sionally a glimpse of what they might be forced to eat during times 
of dearth. Fryer considered it an accepted fact that “(in great Scarcity) 
Grass Roots” became “the common Food of the ordinary people.”75 
The wasted fields drove peasants from their homes to seek sustenance 
in distant regions and each scarcity was marked by a phenomenal glut 
[in the slave market.’® (The famines thus, from time to time, introduced 
into the stolid isolation of agricultural production, a terrible element of 
fluidity and confusion. If there had been nothng else, this alone would 
have sufficed to explain the migratory characteristics of the medieval 
peasantry, which will call for detailed notice further on. 


}e 


75. Fryer, Il, p. 119. 

76. Apart from the instances specified shave: the sale of children by their 
parents is recognised as a usual consequence of famine and distress in Akbar’s 
orders cited by Badauni, II, p. 391. Cf. also Fitch, Ryley 57, Early Travels, 12; 
Manucci, II, p. 451; Raychaudhuri, Dutch in Coromandel, po. 288, 322. 


CHapter IV 
THE PEASANT & THE LAND; AND THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
1. Tue Peasant & THe LANpD 


The search after the “owner of the soil” in India before the British 
conquest has exercised the ingenuity of many modern writers. No little 
influence on this debate has been commanded by the evidence of the 
European travellers of our period, who declare without a single voice 
of dissent, that the proprietorship of land vested with the King alone. 
This conception has found favour with authoritative exponents of agra- 
rian history,? but now seems no longer to be a part of the official doctrine 
as it once was. It has been urged that the principle is quite alien 
to all the known precepts of either Hindu or Muslim law. Nor is there 
any reference to it in the pages of medieval Indian writers or in any 
of the extant administrative or private documents. When Abu-l Fazl 
sets himself to the task of justifying the imposition of taxes on “the pea- 
sant and the merchant,” the only argument he puts forward is that the 
taxes are the “remuneration of sovereignty”, paid in return for the 
protection and justice which the King secures for his subjects. Taxes 
are needed because the King must have resources with which to main- 
tain those who help him in his task, i.e. the warriors. There is no 
suggestion anywhere that land-revenue was in the nature of rent that 
the peasant had to pay for making use of royal property.‘ 


Moreover, in the urban areas there seems to have existed a definite 
notion of private property in land. We come across references to the 
King’s subjects in the role of ‘proprietors’ (méliks), selling plots of 


1, Thus J. Xavier, tr. Hosten, JASB, NS, XXIII, 1927, pp. 121-2; Roe, 105; 
Relations, 10-11; Bernier, 5, 204, 226, 232, 238; Factories, 1668- ~69, p, 184; Fryer, I, 
p. 137; Manucci, II, p. 46. 

2. Eg. Grant, ‘Analysis of the Finances of Bengal’, Fifth Report, Madras, 1883, 
Vol. I, p. 232; Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community, London, 1896, p. 223. 

3. See, especially, U. P, Zamindari Abolition Committee, Report, Allahabad, 

B, pp. 63-65, 73. 

4, Ain, I, pp. 290-91. 
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land to the King or even disputing their possession with him (Outside 
the towns too, in numerous documents we are introduced to private 
persons as *mdiliks, holding the ‘milkiyat’ or ownership of the land of 
villages or portions thereof. Whatever interpretation we might put 
on these terms with regard to their practical substance, it is, at any 
yate, established from such references that persons other than the 


/ King laid claim to a right upon land that in name was of ownership) 


It is, however, legitimate to ask why the European travellers unani- 


_mously attributed a right to the King that he himself did not claim. 


wv 


True, many of the travellers had only a superficial knowledge of India 
and basing themselves on vulgar report or copying from others, per- 
petuated many erroneous ideas. Yet some of those who have made 
this particular statement, such as Manuchy, had spent years in India 
and were as familiar with its administrative institutions as any well- 
informed Indian of the time. There is probably considerable truth in 
one explanation that has been advanced. To European eyes the 
Mughal jdgirdérs must have seemed the natural counterparts of the 
land-owning aristocracy of Europe. And since the Mughal emperor 
was able to transfer at will the jagirs, or territorial revenue-assignments, 
of these potentates, it appeared to the travellers as if he had deprived 
his nobility of the right of land-ownership that should have naturally 
belonged to them, and appropriated it for himself.7 It was, perhaps, 
the easier to fall into this error, because over large areas of the country, 
containing the so-called ra‘iyatt or ‘peasant-held’ villages,? the European 


9. Wagqa@i'-i Dakhin, 50-51; Wagqa’i'-i Ajmir, 430-32. It is surprising that 
such transactions, which could not all have been unknown to the European travel- 
lers, did not cause any of them to modify their standard assertion about exclusive 
royal ownership of the land. Only Bernier, 204, qualifies his general statement 
once by saying that there were “some houses and gardens which he (‘the Great 
Mogol’) sometimes permits his subjects to buy, sell and otherwise dispose of, 
among themselves.” Roe, 105, was certain that apart from the King “no man 
hath a foote.” 

How developed the idea of property in land was in the towns is shown by a 
report in the Waqa’i’-i Ajmir, 386-7, where it is assumed that the proprietor had 
the right to evict the occupant. 

6. The persons designated mdliks are, in some documents, peasants, but more 
usually zamindérs. See this Section, further on, and Section 1 of Chapter V. 

7. Cf. Saran, Provincial Government, &c., 330-31, 333. | 
_ % For the division between ra‘iyati and zamindari villages, see Chapter V, 
Section I. To avoid misunderstanding it should be noted that the term ra‘tyatt 
ought not to be confused with ‘ryotwari’, the name given to a particular kind of 
land-revenue settlements under British rule. 
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travellers could only discern two classes sharing the produce of the 
soil, the peasantry, on the one hand, and the King and his jagirdars or 
assignees, on the other. Since they could apparently never think of 
the peasants as proprietors, the King alone would have seemed to 
possess this status.? 


VEut were the European travellers correct in the assumption that 
the peasants could not be proprietors? The view that they were really 
the owners of the soil has in recent times been vigorously urged by 
some writers, though without adducing adequate contemporary evid- 
ence. To some extent this deficiency in evidence can be supplied. 
We have Aurangzeb’s farmain to Muhammad Hashim in which the 
terms mdaliks and arbadb-i zamin (land-owners) are clearly used for 
ordinary cultivators or peasants. The testimony of this farman is 
suspect because it was expressly drafted to set out the laws of the 
Shari‘at, which bore little relevance to the agrarian conditions in India.™ 
{But it is possible that in using the term malik for the peasant, the 
farman has not done any violence to prevailing usage. Khafi Khan 
protests against the practice, followed by the revenue officials of his 
day, of selling away “the proprietary (milki) and hereditary lands” of 


9. In the years preceding the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, the English 
circulated some questionnaires with a view to eliciting ‘native’ official opinion 
concerning various land rights. The question most often asked was “Who is the 
owner of the land—the ruler (haékim) or the zamindaér?” It will be noticed that 
the question as formulated excludes the peasants from consideration altogether. 
One answer was that that the réjas and zamindars were the owners of the soil 
in ancient times, but since the Mughal Emperors dispossessed them whenever they 
chose, the proprietary right must be supposed to have been transferred to the 
ruler (Add. 19,504, f. 100a &c.). Here, again, the same line of argument has been 
adopted as the one probably followed by European travellers: only, zamindars 
have been substituted for jagirdars. 

10. Eg., Saran, Provincial Government, &c., 328-35. 

11. Cf. Agrarian System, 133, 139-40. It is not necessary to suppose, as More- 
land does, that this farman was related to the preparation of the work known 
as Fatdwd-i ‘Alamgiri, which is a compilation covering the whole range of Muslim 
jurisprudence. The rules laid down in Aurangzeb’s farman were already well 
known to those conversant with the Shari‘at. See, for example, the Dastir-al 
Albéb ft ‘Ilm-il Hiséb, a manual of administration written in 1359 (transl. 
Prof. S. A. Rashid in Medieval India Quarterly, I, Nos. 3-4, pp. 66 ff.) What is 
really of interest is not the fact that the farman should have borrowed from the 
Shari‘at but that, as a comparison with the Fatawa-i ‘Alamgiri would show, some 
principles alone have been selected for restatement. It is obvious that the desire 
was to bring to notice principles relating to such points only as were relevant 
to the particular agrarian problems existing in India. 
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the peasants,12 In certain official documents too, the term is em d 
in contexts which suggest that the reference is to peasant-proprietors. 


‘ The crug of the matter really is whether the substance, not merely 
the name, of the peasant’s right was such as to deserve the application 
of the term ‘proprietary’ in its strict juridical sense. It is necessary, 
then, to gather from our sources all information relating to the actual 
rights and obligations of the peasants, before any judgment can be 
passed. | 

(On the positive side there was a general recognition of the peasant’s 
title to permanent and hereditary occupancy of the land he tilled. The 
farman addressed to Muhammad Hashim provides that if the malik 
(and malik here means the peasant) was found incapable of cultivating 
the land or had abandoned it altogether, it was to be given to another, 
who was prepared to cultivate it, so that there might not be any loss 
of land-revenue. But if at any time the malik recovered his ability 
to cultivate it or came back to it, the land was to be restored to him.“ 
That this was not a mere principle of abstract theory, is shown by its 
being adopted in an imperial sanad in a practical case concerning the 
rehabilitation of a village where cultivation had been abandoned. A 
person is said to have offered to repair its wells and cultivate the land. 
The sanad declares that this was to be refused wherever the malik was 
present, and in a position to undertake cultivation. Only failing this 
was the petitioner’s request to be acceded to and even so,: provided the 
consent of the malik was first obtained. The inviolability of occu- 
pancy rights of the peasants is also recognised in two regulations of the 

reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. )The first appears in the Ain, where it 
‘cautions revenue officials against entering ‘peasant holdings’ (ra‘iyat- 
_kashta) as ‘personally cultivated lands’ (khud-kdshta) of madad-i 
‘ma‘ash holders, in their records.16 The second is one of the twelve 


12. Khafi Khan, I, pp. 157-8; Add. 6573, ff. 69b-70a. 

13, See, eg., Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 187a-188a; Bodl. ff. 148b-149a, Ed. 143-4; 
Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 46b-47a. 

14. This is the burden of Art. 3. It concerns land paying kharéj-i muwazzaj 
or a fixed rate of revenue. But Art. 17 declares that if the malik of land paying , 
kharaj-i muqdsima, or revenue varying with the produce, was able to cultivate 
it no longer (Mirat, I, p. 272) or, by another reading (Durr-al ‘Ulum, £. 142a; 
JASB, NS, TI, 1906, p. 243) died without an heir, the land would be dealt with 
in the same way as that paying kharaj-i muwazzaf. 

15. Nigarnama-i-Munshi, ff. 187a-188a, Bod]. ff, 148b-149a, Ed. 143-4. 

16. Ain, I, p. 287. 
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decrees issued by Jahangir on his accession. It prohibits the revenue 
officials themselves from forcibly convérting the land of the peasants 
(zamin-i ri‘dya) into their own holdings (khud-kashta) .1 


(The fact that the peasant’s right was hereditary is shown by a 
reference in the Ain to the King’s protecting peasants “who hold culti- 
vated lands for generations.”8) Khafi Khan too, as we have already 
noticed, refers to the “hereditary” (mauriigt). lands of the peasants. 
The farman to Muhammad Hashim might not be raising an irrelevant 
issue when it discusses how the revenue was to be realised from the 
heirs on the death of a mélik.® Moreover, the farman shows that the 
peasant’s right was salable though on occasion none might think it 
worth buying.” 


( But there was no question of really free alienation—the right to 
abandon or dispose of the land as its holder might choose—which is 
an essential feature of modern proprietary right. If in one sense the 
land belonged to the peasant, in another the peasant belonged to the 
land. He could not (unless, perhaps, he found a successor) leave it 
er refuse to cultivate it.) A European observer declared that there 
was “little difference between them [the peasants in India] and serfs 
such as are found in Poland, for here [too] the peasants must all 
sow....”21 (The farman to Muhammad Hashim (Art. 2) lays down 
flatly that “if ‘after investigation it appears that despite their. capacity 
to undertake cultivation and (the availability of) irrigation, they (the 
peasants) have withdrawn their hands from cultivation”, the revenue 
officials should “coerce and threaten them and visit them with impri- 
sonment and corporal punishment”. \If even despite these compulsive 


17. TJ., 4. 

18. Ain, I, p. 290. 

19. Art. 11. 

20. See Art. 13 which deals with the collection of Jand-revenue from the 
purchaser or buyer in case of a sale during the year. The commentator of this 
farman, whom Sarkar introduces to us, doubts the whole assumption of peasant~ 
proprietorship manifest in its terminology and provisions. He argues that were 
it so, none of the peasants would have fled without firgt selling the land, and 
then the problem of land simply abandoned by the peasants (cf. Art. 3) would 
not have arisen (JASB, NS, 1906, p. 244). One can counter this by saying that ; 
although land could theoretically have been sold, yet because there was no| 
searcity of land and the revenue burden was so heavy, the peasant might not | 
often succeed in finding buyers. 

21. Geleynssen, JIH, IV, p. 78, 
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methods, a peasant was found incapable of cultivating the soil, his 
right to the land lapsed at least temporarily and could be transferred 
to another. ) The draft of a bond from village officials, given by a 
manual on revenue administration (1731-2), offers an exact confir- 
mation of the principles set forth in Aurangzeb’s farman. The village 
officials bound themselves “not to allow any cultivator to leave his 
place”. And if some cultivators did abscond, they undertook to dis- 
tribute the land of the fugitives among those who remained. 


(it was a natural consequence of this outlook that a right was 
assumed to lie with the authorities to bring back fugitive peasants by 
force, especially if they happened to flee to the territories of a chief or 
zamindar. } Thus in 1641 the Jam of Navanagar was compelled, after 
a successful expedition against him, “to expel the peasants belonging 
to the territory around Ahmadabad, who had migrated into his country, 
so that they might return to their homes and (native) places’. Late 
in Aurangzeb’s reign, the faujdar of Talkokan is found justifying his 
military action against Portuguese possessions on the ground that the 
peasants whom he had brought back to their original lands from the 
territories of the zamindars, had been enticed afresh by the “Farangis” 
to settle in their dominions.** 


(The readiness with which the authorities recognised the peasant’s 
right of occupancy and the anxiety they showed to prevent him from 
© cai the land were both natural in an age when land was abundant 

and peasants scarce.) We have seen in the opening Chapter that in 
Mughal times, the area of land under cultivation was in many regions 
probably only half, and in others two-thirds to three-quarters, of the 
area of such land fifty years ago. ( There were, therefore, always stret- 


> 22. Bekas, f. 67b. Thig, ocument is in the form of a muchalka (bond) given 
by zamindars, muqaddams (village headmen) and patwaris (village accountants), 
acknowledging their obligations and duties. The documents found in Bekas are 
all drawn from the revenue records of the Sambhal sarkar (Dehli province). 

23. Lahori, II, p. 232; Mirat, I, p. 214. 

24, Karnama, ff. 238a-229a, 243b-244b. The Portuguese themselves went a step 
further and introduced full-fiedged serfdom in their possessions. Describing condi- 
tions in the Selsette Island, Careri (A.D. 1695) says: “The Peasants are worse 
than Vassals to the Lords of the Villages: for they are bound to Till the Land, 
or to Farm as much as may put them in a Condition to Pay the Landlord; thus 
like Slaves, if they fly from one village to another, their Landlords bring them 
back by force.” (Careri, 179: the original English translation has been amended 
according to the corrections indicated in the Editor’s notes), 
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ches of virgin land beckoning to the peasant, while with his low level 
of subsistence and primitive huts he had no immovable possessions to 
tie him to his old place of habitation. “In Hindustan”, observed 
Babur, “hamlets and villages—even towns—are depopulated and set 
up in a moment! )If a people of a large town, who have lived there for 
years, flee from it, they do it in such a way that not a sign or trace of 
them remains in a day or a day and a half. On the other hand, if they 
fix their eyes on a place in which to settle, they need not dig water 
courses or construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown. The 
population of India is unlimited. A group collects together, they make 
a tank or dig a well; they need not build houses or set up walls—khas 
grass abounds, trees (are) innumerable, and straightway there is a 
village or town.”2> This general statement may be placed alongside a 
reference made incidentally in another source of the same period, to a 
Rathor peasant from Marwar who had settled in a region so far from 
his ancestral home as Bihar.* QThis capacity of mobility on the part 
of the peasants must be regarded as one of the most striking features‘ 
of the social and economic life of the agar? It was the peasant’s first 
answer to famine or man’s oppression. One can, therefore, onder} 
stand why the oppressor should seek to possess the actual physical} 
power to prevent any flight from the land, 


The position of the peasant of Mughal India in relation to the 
jand offers a sharp contrast to that of his descendant living under 
modern landlordism. The great weapon (apart from the liberal use 
of force) of the modern landlord has been the threat of evicting his 
tenantry. The abandonment of his land by any of his tenants holds no 
terrors for the landlord and he does not possess, nor need to possess, 
the power to restrain them. The landlord obtained his legal rights by 
the Permanent and other Settlements during British rule, but the 
favourable position in which he finds himself in yglation to the peasantry - 
derives from the economic stagnation of two centuries. The mounting 
pressure of numbers (in the absence of industrial growth) upon land, 
unaccompanied by any changes in methods of cultivation and —s 
organisation, has at last made land scarce and human beings superfluous.) 


25. Baburnama, tr. Beveridge, II, pp. 487-88. I have considerably modified the 
translation after referring to Abdu-r Rahim’s Persian version, Or. 3714, f. 377b. 

26. Hasan ‘Ali Khan, Tarikh-i Daulat-i Sher Shahi, Medieval India Quarterly, 
[, No. 1 (July 1950), Persian text, p. 3. 
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he peasant of Mughal times thus enjoyed a right which in British 
India was conferred on some sections of the peasants in some provinces, 
only by special tenancy legislation, viz. the permanent and hereditary 
right of occupancy. In certain circumstances this right could be tonsi- 
dered proprietary in nature. But a proprietor must be a free agent 
and he must possess the right of free alienation. ( Since the peasant 


could not legally abandon his land, he was really a near-serf. if, 


| therefore, the King was not the owner of the soil, neither was the 


peasant. This means in other words that in ra‘iyati areas at least, a 


single owner cannot be located. There were different rights over the 
land and its produce, and not one exclusive right of property. 


Hitherto we have confined our attention to the position in ra‘iyatt 
areas. Weshall seein the next Chapter thatin the zamindari areas, 
the zamindars sometimes possessed rights which were practically 
proprietary. The fact that the zamindars were called miliks is not 
decisive, because the term may not accurately indicate the substance 
of the right it designated. The admissible evidence consists of a single 
document in which the peasants of two villages in Awadh bind them- 
selves to cultivate the land only with the permission of the zamindar. 
Leaving its detailed interpretation to the next chapter, it is necessary 
to stress that a situation known to be prevailing only in two villages 
cannot be deemed to have been universal even in zamindari areas. 
But it is possible that there were small tracts of land ef exceptional 
fertility or favourable position, where there was no dearth of peasants 
willing to till the land. Such areas might be those where the soil was 
very fertile or the land was favoured by irrigation, or those which lay 
near the towns and could promise high returns owing to the urban 
market. Here the peasants would always be ready to accept whatever 
terms were imposed by their superiors, and the authorities or the 
zamindars would not have any fear that if they evicted a cultivator, 
no other would be forthcoming. 


2. Tre Vittacs CoMMUNITY 


While discussing theCeconomic environment of the village in 
Mughal India,! we noticed a significant feature of the rural economy of 
the time: Though a large share of the village produce was taken to 
the urban market, the villages hardly received anything in return from 


1. Chapter I, Section 4, and Chapter If, Section 2, 
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the towns. Thus the village was deeply affected by the requirements 
of commodity production (i.e. production for the market) and yet had 
to provide all its own needs from within itself. Conditions of money 
economy and self-sufficiency, therefore, existed side by side. It was 
the presence of these two contradictory economic elements that pro- 
bably accounted for the social contradiction manifest in the existence 
of an indivdualistic mode of production in agriculture, on the one hand, 
and the organisation of the Village Community, on the other. +) 


The peasant together with his family always appears in our autho- 
rities as a single producer. Official documents insist on the separate 
assessment of the holdings of each peasant for revenue purposes.? Even 
if this was meant to be followed on paper only, the underlying assump- 
tion of individual peasant farming is unmistakable. In respect of 
Gujarat, we are expressly told of peasants’ “setting their portions of 
the land apart” by raising fences of thorn-bush.2 In the preceding 
Section we discussed at some length the nature of the peasant’s right 
to the land, but did not come across the slightest suggestion, anywhere 
in our sources that such a right was ever held in common.) 


€ Commodity production and its corollary, individual land-holding, 
must have necessarily ruled out any kind of equality in the 
village.4} A very interesting piece of evidence is offered by a mode] 
statement of the jiziya (poll tax on non-Muslims) assessed on a Panjab 
village (A.D. 1697-8), which has been preserved for us in two accoun- 
tancy manuals. This indicates the range of differences in the assessed 
value of the personal possessions of the villagers. Here out of a total of 
280 males, 73 are shown as exempted, being children, men physically 
handicapped, absentees, ete. In addition, twenty-two are described as 
“absolutely indigent”. Of the remaining 185 persons, 137 are counted 
in Class III, implying that their possessions were valued at less than 


2. Ain, I, pp. 285-6, 288; Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasiledas, Art. 3, &c. See 
also Chapter VI, Section 4. 

3. T.J., 205. 

4. It may be argued that all would have had the same access to land, since 
land was not scarce, and therefore there should not have been any difference in 
the sizes of peasant holdings. But actually a man could take up only as much 
land as he could till and he who had a greater command of such resources as 
seeds, cattle, the money to dig wells, etc, would have been able to cultivate 
a Mér larger area than his penniless neighbour, 
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Rs. 52 per head; 35 in Class II, each with possessions of over Rs. 52 in 
value; and 13 in Class I, with possessions of over Rs. 2,900.° 


This classification according to the value of the possessions of the 
vilfigers may represent an actual division of the rural population into 
various social classes* ‘Class I of the assessees we may assume to be the 
small group consisting of zamindars, money-lenders and grain-mer- 
chants.” Class II probably covered the rich peasants? while Class III 
was made up of the large majority of the peasants.“ According to the 
ruling given in a general imperial order “the small peasants (reza 
riaya), who engage in cultivation, but depend wholly upon credit for 
their ability (to cultivate) and for their seeds and cattle,” were to be 
classed among the ‘indigent’.® In all likelihood, this last class included 
peasants of a still lower status.’ In Bengal, in mid-18th century there 
existed a category of cultivators known as kaljana, who tilled land 
belonging to other peasants,7© And, finally, there were those who were 
absolutely indigent in the fullest sense, the landless labourers. Mem- 
bers of the depressed castes not only undertook work considered abhor- 
rent by the caste peasants, such as tannery, scavengering, etc., but were 
also, in a large measure, agricultural workers. Thus the chamdars, or 
‘tanners’, “worked for wages in the fields of cultivators and zamindars.’’8 
The dhainuks, constituting a still lower caste, were so called because 
they husked rice (dhan), while they also “laboured at cutting and 
carrying the crops of the cultivators”. They were known as thoris in 


5. Khulasatus Siyaq, Aligarh MS., f. 4la-b; Or. 2026, f. 56a-b. The totals 
given in the Khulasatus Siyaq MS. do not accord with the detailed figures for the 
various categories; but they are given correctly in Or. 2026, 

The values of the possessions of the three classes of assessees are stated in 
dirhams in Aurangzeb’s farman proclaiming the imposition of the jiziya: Class I, 
over 10,000, Class II, over 200, and Class III, less than 200 dirhams (Mirat, I, p. 296). 
I have converted the figures in dirhams into those in rupees on the basis of the 
equation of 12 dirhams with Rs. 3 as. 2, the sanctioned rate for Class III. Isardas, 
f, 74a-b, actually gives the scale in rupees but seems to have made a slip with 
regard to the values for Classes II & III. He has’over Rs. 2,500 for Class I, over 
Rs. 250 for Class II and just Rs. 52 for Class III. 

6. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 180a-b, Bodl. MS., ff. 143b-144a, Ed., 139. See 
also Ma‘arif, XL (1937), No. 4, p. 295 (but defective text, reading zaminddr for 
gimmi-i nadaér and farz for qarz). 

7. Risaila-i Zira‘at, Edinburgh 144, f. 8a. 

8. Tashrih-al Aqwam, Hansi, 1825, f. 182a. 

9. Tashrih-al Aqwam, ff. 101b-102a. Wilson derives the name of this caste 
from Sanskrit dhenushka, a bowman (Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, p. 295). 
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the Ajmer province and balahars elsewhere, their traditional work being 
to act as guides and carry baggage.1© e name balihar is significant 
because it takes us back to the 14th century when Zia’uddin Barani 
used it to denote the lowliest of the peasants.U 


This is not to suggest that the huge rural proletariat of the present 
day is entirely a heritage of Mughal times. Indeed, its phenomenal 
growth is a process that began only about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. (Moreover, so long as cultivable land remained available, the 
relative numbers of landless labourers could never have been large, 
because any peasants rendered landless could always have moved off 
and settled on virgin soil. If despite this we find traces of a class of 
landless labourers in the Mughal period, this may be explained by two 
factors. In the first place, if we assume that land was not then scarce, 
it follows that on average, a peasant’s holding was much larger than it 
is today. Im a larger holding a peasant’s family would have ‘had 
greater need of temporary hands to supplement its own labour at such 
crucial times as the time of the harvest. These hands could come only 
from the non-peasant rural population, i.e., from amongst people living 
in villages who followed occupations other than agriculture. Thus Cha- 
mars and Dhanuks, who had their own prescribed occupations, worked 
as agricultural labourers. These two examples also suggest the second 
source of the class of landless labourers. They came from the depressed 
castes, which are still regarded as landless classes par excellence.14 


10. The identification of dhanuks with thoris is made in Tashrih-al 
Aqwam, f, 188a, and that of thoris with balahars in a news-report of 1679 in 
Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 131. Same authorities for their traditional occupation; also Add. 
6603, ff. 51b-52a and Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, p. 249. 

11. In contrast to khits: Tarikh-i Ft irizz~shahi, ed. Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Bib. 
Ind., Calcutta, 1862, p. 287. 

12. See S. J. Patel, Agricultural Labourers in India and Pakistan, Bombay, 
1952, especially pp. 9-20. 

13. The official stipulation that the peasants settled on new lands should be 
ghair-jam% (those against whom no revenue demand has been levied anywhere 
else), while it shows a fear that revenue-paying peasants might leave their old 
lands for the new, also implies that there were some reserves of landless peasants, 
not paying any revenue so far, who might be attracted to the new settlements. 
(Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 103b-104a, 187a-188a; Bod]. ff. 79a-b, 148b-149a; Ed. 
81, 144). 

14. Cf. S. J. Patel, Agricultural Labourers, &c., 63-65, where the actual basis 
of the belief in present day conditions is questioned and {ft is shown that there 
is hardly any correlation between the proportions of the depressed castes and agri- 
cultural labourers to the total population in different provinces, 


A. 16 
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The Caste System seems to have worked in its inexorable way to create 
a fixed labour reserve force for agricultural production. Members of the 
low castes, assigned to the most menial and contemptible occupations, 
could never aspire to the status of peasants, holding or cultivating the 
land on their own. It would not, indeed, be surprising if the actual 
status of many of them was semi-servile, involving a kind gf bondage 
to a particular community of caste peasants or zamindare’5) 


(The hereditary distinction imposed by the Caste System between 
the peasant and the landless labourer, while it indicates a certain degree 
of class-differentiation in the countryside, is, at the same time, an exam- 
ple of the “unalterable division of labour” that Marx thought to be indis- 
pensable for the formation of the Indian Village Community. Almost 
every craft within the village, carpentry, pottery, ete., would be the 
business of a separate caste, possibly represented there by no more 
than one family. The need for self-sufficiency was the economic 
cause which made the presence of certain primary crafts imperative for 
each village. But even if “the separation of trades” was originally 
“spontaneously developed,” it was “crystallised and finally made per- 
manent by law,” the law of the Caste System. Once this had been 
achieved, every village became a single economic and social unit apart, 
a single community, able, when any increase in its population occurred, 
to produce from itself another on the same pattern.16 


“Within this unit, the peasants must naturally have formed the 
largest portion of the population. Although any number of castes 
existed among the peasants in general, peasants of a village probably 
belonged most often to the same caste. \'This is true of many villages 
today. In Central Doab, for example, Willages are often distinguished 
according as they contain Thakurs, Jats, Ahirs, Gijars or other castes 


"= (Cf. Crooke, North-Western Provinces, 208; Moreland, Agrarian System, 160. 
Marx has perhaps this kind of servitude in mind when he speaks of the Indian 
Village Communities as “contaminated” by “slavery”, among other things. 
(New York Daily Tribune, June 25, 1853, reprinted in Karl Marx, Articles on India, 
Bombay, 1951, pp. 28-29.) There is no direct evidence in contemporary literature 
about the status of the depressed castes. It is noteworthy, however, that many 
divisions of these castes bear the names of higher castes (or clans or tribes), a 
fact: which suggests that members of the lower castes 80 named were once the 
servants of the respective higher castes. 

16, See the classic passage on the economy of the Indian Village Community, 
in Marx, Capital, I, ed. Dona Torr, pp. 350-52, 
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of peasants. One can conjecture that this was still more the case when 
the ties of castes were much stronger. A report made in 1679 by the 
News-writer of Ajmer forcefully brings to light this aspect of caste 
organisation. “The people of a village, who are Jats” laid a complaint 
before this official against some Rajputs, who surrounded their village 
at night and demanded whether there was any Rajput in the village. 
There was in it only one “indigent” Rajput, who “had settled in the 
village owing to his distressed circumstances.” The besiegers caught 
hold of him and killed him in order to pass off his head as that of the 
murderer of two official messengers.!” Qne can see from this incident 
that it was not usual for Rajputs and Jats to live side by side in the 
same village, so much so that a Rajput, compelled by circumstances to 
live in a Jat village, forfeited all sympathy or consideration from his peers. 


(The peasants of a village were most often members not only of the 
same caste, but also of the same division or sub-division of that caste: 
They claimed the same ancestry and so belonged to the same bhaiya- 
chara, brotherhood or fraternity.18 This fraternity by invoking ties of 
blood, bound the peasants in a unity far stronger than could have been 
expected among mere neighbours. Those who did not belong to the 
fraternity and did not live in the village, but cultivated land belonging 
to it, were put in a class apart, being known as pa'ikasht.®') 


On the basis, then, of the needs of village self-sufficiency, realised 
through the hereditary division of labour and caste-cohesion among 
tle peasants, arose the Village Community.) When we use the term 
Village Community here it does not mean that there was a village com- 
mune that owned the land on behalf of all its members. No evidence 
exists for communal ownership of land or even a periodic distribution 
and redistribution of land among peasants. | The peasant’s right to the 
land, as we have seen, was always his individial Fight} | What is sug- 
gested here is that there were some spheres outside that of production 


17. Waqa'i'~i Ajmir, 132. The report covered the period, February-March, 
1679, and the village was situated in Mirta territory. 

18. See Moreland’s examination of 18th-19th century evidence in Agrarian 
System, 160-68. Cf. also Baden-Powell, Village Community, pp. 274 ff. The word 
bhaiydchird is compounded from bhdi, brother, and dchdr, usage. (Elliot, Memoirs, 
&c., ii, p. 23.) 

- 19, Risala-i Zira‘at, Edinburgh 144, ff. 7b-8a; Agrarian System, 161 & -n.; UP. 
Zamindari Abolition Committee, Report, I, p. 82, quoting Holt Mackenzie’s Minute 
of 1818. 2 
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where the peasants of a village, usually belonging to the same frater- 
nity, often acted collectively; and the Village Community is our name 
for the corporate body which they formed for such collective action. y 


In the conditions of the day there were, indeed, spheres in which 
collective action was indispensable. We have seen that migration was 
a common feature of peasant life. We can hardly conceive of single 
individuals moving to distant areas and cutting down forests. This was 
only possible when men worked, in Babur’s words, in ‘“‘a group.” Second- 
ly, what was, perhaps, most important, the villagers had to combine 
when they came face to face with the State. 


This second aspect is very clearly brought out in a 16th century 
account of the Village Communities in the Konkan. Speaking speci- 
fically of the Island of Salsette, Monserraie tells us: 


“It has 66 aldeas (villages), which are reduced to 12 which are 
their capitals and are called the General Chamber. It has this name 
because they are the ones who alone govern the whole island and the 
whole of the Conchan (Konkan) in this manner: Two men from each 
of these 12 aldeas assemble in a certain place with their scrivener and 
there, as in a meeting, they settle what has to be done for the common 
weal and to obtain the quit-rent and revenue of His Highness (the 
King of Portugal). When they have settled what has to be done, the 
scrivener gives a shout, like a crier at an auction, (and they call this 
nemo), which is their common agreement. And if only one should fail, 
and he should not approve of it, nothing can be done; and the scrivener 
alone testifies to what is settled, none of them affixing his signature, 
even though it be in most important matters. His Highness’ revenue 
is limited in such a way that that amount is always given him, whether 
the lands yield much or little. And if an aldea was lost and had no har- 
vest, the others pay for it; and if anything remains over, it is divided 
among the same. The dominion and administration of this island is 
in the hands of these men who are called Gancares.”’° 


This extremely interesting passage shows that the central feature 
of the Konkan communities was a financial pool into which everyone 
paid and from which the village representatives satisfied the revenue 


20. Monserrate, Informacion, tr. Hosten, JASB, NS, XVII, 1922, pp. 351-2. 
We adds that villages were administered on similar lines in the Chovar and Divar 
islands near Goa (ibid, 365). He was writing in 1579, « 
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demand, the balance being either distributed back or, perhaps, partly 
spent for the ‘common weal’. 


No similar contemporary description is available for the Village 
Communities of Northern India. But we catch glimpses of these here 
and there in official documents. We may assume their existence when 
we are told of “the peasants of villages” as either being collectively 
loyal and paying their revenue, or acting in concert to defy the authori- 
ties (Recommendations of Todar Mal, 27th Year of Akbar’s Reign) .*! 
Or, we may recall the “scrivener” of Monserrate’s communities, when 
we read in the Ain that the patwfiri “is an accountant on behalf of the 
peasants.“ He records the expenditure and income; and there is no 
village without him.” Here again we see the villagers in a collective 
capacity as employers of one whose successor today is unequivocally a 
government servant. The description of what the patwari recorded is 
also significant because it suggests that every village had its own ‘expen- 
diture and income’, ie., its common finances, There is, indeed, definite 
evidence to show that a kind of financial pool similar to that of the 
Konkan communities was also to be found in North Indian villages. 
Although the patwari’s papers were not regarded as part of the adminis- 
trative records of the Mughal government, they were drawn upon for 
purposes of audit (bardmad) of the accounts of the revenue officials.?4 
Specimen summaries of the village accounts prepared by the auditors 
from the patwari’s papers, are reproduced in three accountancy manuals 
of Aurangzeb’s reign; and these give us a very valuable insight into the 
finances of the village.> 


21. Art. 8 of the Recommendations. The text as given in Add. 27,247, f. 332a, 
which perhaps represents faithfully the original draft of the Recommendations, is 
more detailed than the final version in Akbarnéma, Bib. Ind., WI, p. 382. While 
the latter speaks of the ri‘iyd’-i il (“peasants of villages’) with whom the revenue 
Officials were to behave in such a way as to encourage them to pay the revenue 
in time, the text in Add. 27,247 refers to the ri‘adya’-i mawdzi‘-i itimédi, “the 
peasants of trustworthy villages” and provides for the drawing up of a list, in 
each pargana, of villages containing loyal peasantry (ra‘iyat-i khds) as well as 
of those containing rebellious elements (mutamarrid), 

22. Az tarf-i barzgaran, rather in the sense of ‘on the side of (or ‘employed 
by’) the peasants’ 

23. Ain, I, p. 300. 

24. Akbarndma, Ill, p. 457; Ain, I, pp. 288-9; Farman to Rasikdas, Art. 11; 
Siydgnima, 75-76; Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 91b, Or. 2026, f. 59a. 

25. Dastur-al‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 41b-42b; Siyaqnama, 77-79; and Khulasatus 
Siyag, ff. 92a-94a (Or. 2026, ff. 59b-64a). The first manual was written in Bihar, 
the second in the Ilahabad province and the third in the Panjab, 
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Here, first of all, is set out the income of the village, made up of 
payments from individual peasants.“ lt is such payments, probably, 
to which Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas refers, when in its Art. 8, it 
requires the revenue officials to “discover, for auditing the Hindwi 
accounts in Persian, the real amounts of bachh and behri-mal and the 
fees and perquisites taken from each individual— everything, that is, 
which comes out of the house of the peasant on any account.” Bachh is 
a term peculiar to the bhaiyachara organisation and has meant even in 
recent times the rate paid by individual members of the fraternity into 
the common pool. The term behri is generally used for a subscription or 
instalment of rent, but in bhaiyachara villages has the special sense of a 
sub-division or fraction of the total land-holding, so that behri-mal would 
be revenue (mal) paid on their shares of the land by members of the 
fraternity.27 The village income thus obtained was set off against a 
number of items of expenditure entered in the village accounts. The 
amount paid into the treasury to meet the revenue demand appears as 
the first and largest item.*8 This is followed by the fees and perqui- 
sites of the various officials and their agents along with payments made 
to cover certain special demands of the authorities. At the bottom we 
have perhaps the most interesting item, the kharj-i deh, ‘expenses of the 
village’ These include allowances drawn by the headman and the 


26. This is clearly indicated in the Khulasatus Siyag. Cf. also Ain, I, p. 287. 

27. See for the significance of bachh and behri, Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, pp. 23, 
88; Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 42, 70-71. Add. 6603, f. 50a, defines behri as “an amount 
apart from the revenue and cesses that is demanded from each individual pea- 
sant’. It adds that in Dehli this was known as bachh. This meaning of bachh 
accords with the way this term is sometimes employed in Mughal documents, 
eg., in Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 117a, Bodl., f, 91a, Ed. 91, where the gdningo is 
advised never to “go near oppression, violence and (the extortion of) bachh”. But 
the language of the farman to Rasikdas quoted above implies clearly that bachh 
and behri-mal, together with the ‘fees and perquisites’, comprised everything that 
the peasant had to pay. In the same article, moreover, the farman prescribes 
the deduction of the amount paid to the treasury (wdsildt-i fotahkhéna) from 
the total made up of the above four items. Bachh and behri-mal, therefore, must, 
between them, have provided the full amount of the revenue demand. 

28. In the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, the payment to the treasury amounts 
to Rs, 4,427 out of a total village expenditure of Rs. 4,655; in the Siyaqnama, to 
Rs, 109 out of Rs. 218; and in the Khulasatus Siyag, to Rs. 1,011 out of Rs. 1,282. 

29. The Hindi word for all payments from the village fund, apart from the 
land-revenue and so including the perquisites of the various officials and the 
‘village expenses’, is malba. (See Wilson, Glossary, 324 & Meerut District Gazet- 
iteer, 1922, p. 108). This term frequently occurs in Mughal documents, eg., Todar 
Mal’s Recommendations in Akbarndma, Add. 27,247, ff, 381b, 332b; Fathullah 
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patwari, the perquisites of the qaniingo and the watchman,>9 the amount 
spent on entertaining the chaudhuri, etc. In one manual a large figure 
is shown under this head as having been paid to the mahdjan (money- 
lender) in repayment of a loan! The whole village body could appa- 
rently contract debts on the security of its common pool. The amount 
involved in this particular case is three-fourths of the revenue paid that 
year and we may imagine that it had been borrowed in some previous 
year to pay part of the revenue demand or help tide over the effects 
of ‘natural calamities’. The ‘village expenses’ also covered the cost 
of some productive enterprises, such as the amounts spent in damming 
water-channels (nalas) or in buying musk-melon seeds.22 Some 
expenses too were incurred for providing general entertainment or 
towards meeting the ‘moral’ responsibilities of the village. So we find 
entries concerning payments made to jugglers and minstrels and expen- 
diture on hospitality to strangers and charity to beggars.™ 


In these village accounts, therefore, we have the spectacle of every 
peasant paying his share into the common financial pool from which 
the land-revenue, the demands of officials, the repayment of any loan 
contracted, and expenses for the economic, social and even spiritual 
benefit of the village were met. There is no indication in our records 
that these finances were managed in North Indian communities by a 
‘General Chamber’ of the kind described by Monserrate. Tradition, 
however, is strong that there used to be a village Panchéyat, literally, 
a Committee of Five, but really a ‘committee of heads of houses’ in 
which vested the management of the affairs of bhaiyachara communi- 
ties. “The most frequently surviving occasion of the panchayat’s 
action” still is, or rather was, till recently, the adjustment of accounts, 


Shirazi’s Memorandum, Akbarndma, III, p. 458 (Add. 26,207, ff. 194b-195a); Far- 
man to Rasikdas, Art. 10; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 175b, 189a, Bodl., ff. 140b, 150a, 
Ed., 136, 145, as signifying, in general, the exactions of officials from the villages. 
See also Chapter VI, Section 7. 

30. Mirdeh, lit. chief of the village. I take it that he is s the same as dehdar, 
defined in Add. 6608, f. 62a, as a watchman appointed by the revenue authorities 
and posted within the village. In the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri his perquisites 
are not included in the kharj-i deh but classed with those of the revenue officials 
and their agents. 

31. See Siyaqnama, 79. The amount of loan repaid is put at Rs. 80 as eal 
the total village income of Rs. 218. 

32. ‘These items are given in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri. 

38. See Khulasatus Siyagq. Cf. Meerut District Gazetteer, p. 108, and Baden- 
Powell, Indian Village Community, 25. 
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taking place in some villages annually or after each harvest, with the 
object of fixing the proportion of revenue-dues to be paid on each hold- 
ing and of sanctioning the “common expenses” of the village.*4 In such 
a village the headman was merely the spokesman of the Community, 
always acting according to its will5 In some cases, it appears, there 
was not even a headman and the village was represented before the 
authorities by persons holding no office and presumably only designated 
for this specific task by the Community.* 


It may well be a mistake to suppose that all Village Communities 
functioned rigidly according to the pattern we have outlined above. Nor 
should it be imagined that the peasants of every village were organised 
in a Community. While there were certain economic and social fac- 
tors which tended, as we have seen, to weld the peasants into such Com- 
munities, there were still others which either helped to bring about 
their disintegration or made settlements of non-Community villages pos- 
sible. Commodity production, or production for the market, led. to 
economic stratification within the peasantry. As the distance between 
the richer sections and the rest grew, the ties created by the caste or 
fraternity were bound to be loosened. One might expect that at some 
stage the richer peasants would begin to dominate over others within 
the Community. Thus would arise headmen (muqaddams), ‘big men’ 
(kalantaran) or ‘the dominant ones’ (mutaghallibin) whom our authori- 
ties accuse of doing what they pleased with the village finances, espe- 
cially with the distribution of the revenue demand among individual 
peasants, to the detriment of the reza ri‘dyd, the small peasants.*” After 


34. See Baden-Powell, Indian Village Community, 24-25. The absence of any 
reference to panchayat in our sources is surprising. 

35. Agrarian System, 163-65; Baden-Powell, Indian Village Community, 24. 

36. A hasbu-l hukm in the Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 65a-b, for example, reveals to 
us a village apparently without a headman. It takes cognizance of a petition by 
the peasants of a village, three of the petitioners being named but without any 
suggestion that they held any office in the village. The petition complained of 
the excessive exactions of a chaudhuri who had taken the village on farm (ijara). 
This chaudhuri had taken a large sum from the villagers’ fund (fota), while in 
order to conceal his exactions he had seized the village accounts (kdghaz-i khaim). 
The existence of. a Village Community might be inferred from the existence of 
the village fund. 

37. See especially Art. VI of Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas. In the rather 
uninhibited language of the original text of Todar Mal’s recommendations (Akbar- 
néima, Add. 27,247, £. 332b) we are told that “the bastards and the headstrong 
(of the village) keep their own share, transferring (the revenue-demand due on 
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a time in some cases the survivals of the Community might fade away 
altogether, leaving all its authority in the hands of its richer members, 
who would usually appear as village headmen. 


3. VILLAGE OFFICIALS 


The village headman figures in our records, under the name of 
muqaddam in Northern India and patel in the Dakhin, as the sole vil- 
lage official besides the patwari or accountant.! But a village could 
have more than one headman and we actually find one boasting as 
many as seven.? In accordance with the process of development of 
his office and powers that we have suggested at the close of the previous 
Section, it may be supposed that once the office came into the hands 
of the richer peasants and became an instrument for establishing their 
domination over the rest of their brethren, they would naturally wish 
to perpetuate their possession of it and convert it into an article of 
private property. It was therefore, not only hereditary,*? but could also 


them) to the reza ri‘aya”. The Ain, I, p. 286, also warns the revenue collector 
against “settling the nasaq (a kind of assessment on the village) with the kalan- 
taran of the village” for “it gives strength to dominant men of oppressive bent”. 

1. Muqaddam is an Arabic word, meaning one who is placed first. It came 
to be used in the specific sense of a village headman very early in Medieval India. 
(Barani, Tarikh-i Firuzshahi, Bib. Ind., 288, 291, 430. Cf. Agrarian System, 19 
& n.) For the identification of muqaddam with patel in the Dakhin, see Ain, I, 
p. 476. It is curious that these are the only two terms which won official recog- 
nition, for there seem to have been a number of names for the headman in local 
use. The author of Add. 6603, who was familiar with the nomenclature of Dehli 
and Bengal, mentions mandal, jeth-i ra‘iyat, and mahtaun, besides muqaddam (f. 
8la-b). In Orissa in the 16th century he was styled padhana (JASB, NS, XT, 
1916, p. 30). Abu-l Fazl also at one place employs the word ra’is-i deh for the 
same worthy (Ain, I, p, 285) and in this he is followed by a late 18th century 
work, the Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Khélisa Sharifa, Edinburgh 230, f. 33a, where it is 
used to explain the significance of the term mandal. 

2. See the sale-deed of the mugaddami of a village in Awadh, A.D. 1653 
(Allahabad 1183). Three petitioners jointly claim the office of muqaddami in a 
village in Awadh in Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 55b. For two muqaddams in one village, 
see Allahabad 329 & 1198; Siyaqnama, 29, &c. 

3. The seven muqaddams of a village, referred to above, claim that they had 
received their office from their forefathers (Allahabad 1183). A petitioner praying 
for the restoration of his office from the hands of a usurper, speaks of “the muqad- 
dami of that village which, from his ancestors, has belonged to the petitioner”. 
(Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 127b, Ed. 98). The hereditary nature of the office of patel 
is recognised in an ‘Adil Shahi order of 1566 (IHRC, XXII, 1945, p. 11). The 
principle is also assumed in Khafi Khan, I, 733n., Add. 6573, f. 261, where it is 
indicated that a village might be left without a muqaddam in case of failure of heirs. 


A. 17 
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be bought and sold—a testimony to the growth of money economy.‘ The 
headman was normally a peasant himself, but sometimes, since the office 
could be purchased, an outsider, even a townsman.® He was never, 
| properly speaking, a government servant. But the revenue authorities 
could at times depose a headman for failing in his obligations;® and 
they also exercised the power of nominating headmen for villages that 
were newly settled or were due to be settled, and for old villages where 
the office was vacant owing to failure of natural heirs.’ 


4. Allahabad 1183 is a deed of sale of “the profits of muqaddami” of a village 
in Awadh, dated 1653. See also Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 55a-b, for what is described as 
a voluntary transfer of the office by its previous incumbents, but was probably 
a sale. 

5. In Allahabad 329 (A.D. 1677), two muqaddams expressly call themselves 
‘cultivators’ (muzdri‘én). One may infer from the reference to the muqaddam of 
Palam and the conversion of his land into madad-i ma‘aésh (revenue-grant) at the 
orders of Akbar, that he was otherwise an ordinary revenue-payer (Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, II, p. 336). The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 182a, 185a, shows land- 
revenue being assessed on the mugaddam’s fields alongside those of other peasants 
(asimi). Manucci, II. p. 450, also speaks of ‘principal husbandmen’ while obviously 
referring to the headmen. 

On the other hand, it transpires from an order on a petition in the Durr-al 
‘Ulum, f, 55a-b, that the muqaddami of a village had been sold by a group of 
persons belonging to a qasba or township to three other persons of the same qagba. 
Similarly when we find seven muqaddams bearing non-Muslim names, selling the 
mugqaddami of their village to a single person, a Muslim, for as much as Rs. 230 
(Allahabad 1183), we are entitled to suppose that the latter was an outsider and, 
probably, a pure speculator. 

6. A parwana issued on a petition claiming the muqaddami of a village for 
the petitioner on the basis of hereditary possession, orders it to be secured for him, 
provided that “it had not been transferred to anyone else by former officials 
(hukkam) owing to the refractoriness or incapacity of | the complainant”. 
(Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 127b, Bodl. f, 98b, Ed. 98). It seems, however, that jagirdars 
were not free to depose muqaddams at will. See, for instance, the report of a 
quarrel between the muqaddam of Alhanpur and the son of the jagirdar of 
that place, in which the former secured imperial protection for himself (Waqa’i'-i 
Ajmir, 64-65). It is probable that the right to depose or nominate headmen lay only 
with the imperial administration, 

7. Murshid Quli Khan, Diwén of the Dakhin during the last years of Shah- 
jahan, “assigned the land, which had’ not come under the plough, to men who had 
the ability to settle and look after the peasants; having given them robes of honour 
and the title of muqaddam, he caused them to attend to (the business of) cultiva- 
tion”. (Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 185b, Or. 1671, f. 91a.). Khafi Khan, I, p. 733 n., 
who otherwise follows Sadiq Khan in this passage, here reads differently. Murshid 
Quli Khan, he says, appointed new muqaddams in “villages which had no muqad- 
dams, the heirs of the former muqaddams of these places having disappeared 
through the adversity of fate”, 
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In those ra‘iyati villages, where the Community had been weaken- 
ed or did not exist at all, the mugqaddam enjoyed a really crucial posi- 
tion. He was the man the authorities held primarily responsible for 
the payment of revenue assessed on the village.® It, therefore, 
became his duty to collect the revenue-share of each individual peasant.® 
For this service he was remunerated either through being assigned 
24% per cent. of the assessed land of the village, to be held by 
him revenue-free, or through a deduction of 24% per cent. from the 
total revenue collected by him.” But the suspicion was always 
entertained that the muqaddams, if left to themselves, would make 
large unauthorised collections from the weaker peasants, under the 
pretence of realising money to meet the revenue demand or pay the 
revenue officials’ perquisites.4 When the authorities advanced tagdvi 


8. Cf. Ain, I, p. 285, where he is designated ra%ts-i deh. Qabiliyats or papers 
accepting the revenue demand and affirming their duty to pay it, signed by the 
muqaddams, are reproduced in Farhang-i Karddni, f. 34a-b; Siyaqnama, 29; and 
Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 74a-75a, Or. 2026, ff. 23a-24b. Cf. also Factories, 1622-23, 
pp. 253-4. 

9. Ain, I. p. 288 (under “A’in-i Bitikchi”). Cf. Manucci, II, p. 405, who says 
that to collect the revenue “it is necessary to tie up the principal husbandmen”, 
who “collect with equally severe measures from the peasants.” 

10. Ain, I, p. 285; Mirat, I, p. 173. The words of the Ain suggest that the 
former mode of remuneration was the more usual one. In the records of the 
Papal pargana, Berar, the muqaddams like other officials are shown as holding 
certain lands revenue-free (IHRC, 1929, pp. 85-86). It appears from Mirat, op. cit., 
that there was a five per cent. charge on the revenue which was equally divided 
between the muqaddam and the desdi (chaudhuri) just as there was another charge 
‘known as sad-dot, or ‘two per cent.’, which was equally divided between the patwari 
and the qanungo (Ain, I, p. 300). In the madad-i ma‘ash documents from the 
time of Akbar onwards, the list of cesses remitted to the grantees often includes 
besides gsad-doi-i qiningot, a cess or cesses known as. dah-nimi, the word 
dah-nim meaning ‘a half out of ten’ ie. 5 per cent. (In Allahabad IJ, 23, which 
is a farman of Akbar issued in 1575, dah-nimi and muqaddany ye put ata distance 
from each other, but from Jahangir’s reign they invariably appear paired together). 
Add, 6603, f. 6lb, defines dah-nimi as the share of the mugaddam, amounting to 
5 per cent., out of what is collected from the village. In the specimen accounts 
given by the Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 40b, 44a, a deduction (mujnf#) for the muqaddam’s 
remuneration (in‘dm-i muqaddami) is allowed at the rate of Rs. 16, as. 14, for 
every thousand of Rupees collected in revenue (hasbu-l husil). It would seem 
that the rate of 5 per cent., of which the muqaddam got a half, was only nominal 
and the actual rate varied with the locality. 

11. ‘Abbas Khan, ff. 11b-12a, 106a; Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas, Art. VI. 
Remissions of revenue in lump sum for villages were discouraged for the similar 
reason that the headmen would not then pass the remissions on to the. individ 
peasants. See Chapter VI, Section 4, 
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loans to encourage cultivation, these too were distributed among the 
peasants through the headmen, who doubtless took their commission 
before passing the money on to the peasants.” In addition to the 
financial advantages accruing from, or made possible by, these func- 
tions, the muqaddams exacted certain customary perquisites such as 
their khurik or board from the village fund and a rate known as 
muqaddami from the villagers individually. 


The muqaddam’s jurisdiction over the village was not purely finan- 
cial. He was held answerable for any crime committed within or near 
his village. In cases of robbery or murder of travellers, specially, he 
was obliged to produce the culprits and the amounts stolen. Put in 
this position the temptation must often have been irresistible for him 
to “father yt uppon some poore man that hee (himself) may be cleare.’’46 
Here was then another weapon which the muqaddam could use to cow 
down the poorer section of his fellow villagers. 


12. See Chapter VI, Section 8. 
13. Khurék-i muqaddaman is entered as a charge under Kharj-i deh in all the 


three village accounts studied in the previous Section. In two of them the charge 
under this head is very small, amounting to less than a third of one per cent. 
of the revenue paid. In the Siyaqnama it indeed exceeds 3 per cent., but might 
well include other charges, such as the allowance of the patwari, for which no 
provision has been made in its accounts. Khuraék means food or meal and it is pos- 
sible that the charge under this name was supposed to meet the boarding expenses 
of the headman, when he went outside the village on the village’s business. 

14. As mentioned in note 10, muqaddami is paired with dah-nimi (the 
formula being dah-nimi o muqaddami) in the list of cesses remitted to madad-i 
ma‘ash holders, in 17th century farmans. Dah-nimi was a deduction from the 
revenue collected and not really a cess; that muqaddami was a real cess imposed 
on individual peasants is wholly based on conjecture. 

15. Sher Shah’s rough and ready system of maintaining law and order by this 
means is well known and is described most fully in ‘Abbas Khan, ff. 110-111a. It 
was continued in all its essentials by the Mughal administration. See, for example, 
the report in Factories, 1622-23, pp. 250-52, 253-54, of the pillage of the wreckage 
of an English ship: The muqaddam of the village suspected was immediately sum- 
moned to find out the culprits and recover the plunder. A letter in Balkrishan 
Brahman, f. 33a-b, asks an undesignated officer to punish the muqaddam of a village 
from which certain persons had trespassed into another village and assaulted revenue 
guards posted there. Finally, the Siyaqnama, 69, gives the draft of the under- 
taking (muchalka) taken from the muqaddams of villages situated on the highway 
(shdhrah). ‘They declaf® that if any theft or robbery occurred within their 
jurisdiction they should be held guilty thereof. They also pledge themselves to 
either produce the stolen goods or pay compensation, 

16, This is said of a muqaddam suspected of having had a hand in the pillage 
ef an English ship. (Factories, 1622-23, p. 254), 
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Finally, the muqaddams possessed the right of allotting the unculti- 
vated land of the village to such as wished to till it.17. This right was 
implicitly recognised by the authorities when they entrusted the task 
of settling new villages to muqaddams.18 The headman could not pro- 
bably interfere with the land already occupied, though in one case at 
least we find him arbitrating in a boundary dispute between two land- 
holders.!® 


In any village not utterly ruined by the burden of land-revenue, 
the position of the mugqaddam was a profitable one. There is evidence 
that moneyed persons were sometimes tempted to buy this office as a 
good investment for their money. Thus in one document (from, Awadh) 
we find a person, an evident outsider, buying out the old hereditary 
muqaddams of a village for Rs. 230, a considerable sum for those times.” 
In another, three persons of a township declare that after obtaining the 
office of muqaddam of a ruined village, they spent a ‘large amount’ to 
resettle it and advanced Rs. 400 in taqavi loans to the cultivators out 
of their own resources.”! 


The distance that grew up between the headman and the ordinary 
peasants and the considerable power that he wielded over the village, 
seem sometimes to have led to his claiming or acquiring certain rights 
identical with those of the zamindar. In two documents from Aurang- 
zeb’s reign we find muqaddami being coupled with sataérahi and biswi 
or biswa-hi, which were the hallmarks of zamindari right. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a late 18th century glossary should define 
muqaddam as “the proprietor (mélik) of one village,” different, per- 


17. “Anyone who wants to cultivate any land goes ta the headmen of the 
village, who are called mukaddams and asks for as much land as he wants at 
the place which suits him. This is rarely refused, but always granted,” &c. 
(Geleynssen, JIH, IV, pp. 78-79. 'The sense of this passage is much distorted in 
De Laet, 95). Geleynssen’s statement refers specifically te Gujarat. 

18. See note 7 of this Section on Murshid Quli Khan’s appointment of muqad- 
dams for settling new villages. 

19. Allahabad 1197. The muqaddam arbitrated not ex-officio but because he 
was nominated as galig (arbitrator) by both parties. 

20. Allahabad 1183. The contents of this document an been commented upon 
in notes 2-4 of this Section. 

21. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 55a-b. 

22. Allahabad 295; Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 127b, Bodl. f. 98b; Ed. 98. (In. the 
Bodl, MS. the document is introduced with the heading: “Complaint concerning 
mugaddami and zamindari”). 
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haps, from the zamindar only in that the latter would usually have 
more than one village in his possession.” 


Thus in ra‘iyati areas, a mugqaddam might in time acquire the sub- 
stance of the right of zamindar. His position, however, was very dif- 
ferent in such villages as lay in the absolute possession of zamindars. 
In a record of dispute over the zamindari of a village in 1662 one party 
accused the other of expelling the “old muqaddam” of the village, while 
the defendant styled the person so treated as his kdrinda (agent) whom 
he, as the ancestral zamindar of the village, was fully entitled to re- 
move. The defendant’s position was upheld by the revenue and 
judicial officials hearing the case and we may infer from this that the 
headman’s position was regarded here as that of a servant of the zamin- 
dar, holding his office at the latter’s pleasure. The extension of zamin- 
dari under British rule accordingly served to depress the position of 
the headman very greatly and he has shrunk in many parts to a mere 
name.*5 


We have already referred more than once to the village accountant 
or patwir7t.2® His office was an old one and his name appears in the 
description of Alauddin Khalji’s administrative measures.27 As Abu-l 
Faz] tells us, the duty of the patwari was to keep an account of “the 
expenditure and income” of the village.* He was especially called 
upon to maintain records of the collection of the land-revenue from indi- 
vidual peasants and its payment to the authorities. Indeed his name 
probably came from his concern with the pattas or documents stating 
the revenue-demand assessed upon a village or individual cultivators.5° 


23. Add, 6003, f. 81a. On the same folio it also describes the muqaddam as “a 
leading man amongst the peasantry”. 

24. Allahabad 375. The village lay in pargana Sandila in Awadh, 

25. Cf. W. C. Benett, Chief Clans of the Roy Bareilly District, Lucknow, 1870, 

66-7, 
se 26. The term patwari was invariably employed in Northern India. The equi- 
valent in the Dakhin was kulkarni (Ain, I, 476), and in Orissa, bhoi (JASB, NS, 
XII, 1916, p. 30). 

27. Barani, Tarikh-i Firuzshahi, Bib. Ind., pp. 288-89. 

28, Ain, I, p. 300. 

29. Akbarnéma, III, PP. 282-3 (Add. 27,247, f. 382a-b) & p. 457; Ain, I, 
pp. 286-88. 

80. Khulasatus Siyag, f. 73b, 75a, Or. 2026, ff. 22b-23a; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 62a; 
Farhang-i Kardani, f, 35a; Allahabad 177, 897, 1206. See also the definition of 
patta in Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial & Revenue Terms, &c., p. 408. Wilson (ibid, 
406) seeks to derive the term patwari from the Marathi pat, meaning ‘a register 
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The patwari usually maintained his records, known as bahi or 
kaghaz-i khadm, in ‘Hindwi’ or the local language.3! Abu-l Fazl is again 
our authority for the statement that the patwari was an employee of 
the villagers** and we must assume that wherever the Village Commu- 
nity existed, he functioned as its servant. In the specimen village 
accounts available to us, the allowance given to him is made a charge 
on the village fund under the head of “village expenses.’*3 But the 
administration also remunerated him for his services and under Akbar 
he was assigned a commission of one per cent on the revenues of his 
village 


It is difficult to say how the patwari was affected by the weakening 
of the Village Community and the growth of the power of the muqad- 
dam wherever this process took place. In some cases, at least, the 
patwari also obtained sufficient strength to oppress the smaller pea- 
sants.5 At the same time his dissociation with the Village Community 
probably threw his relationship with the authorities into greater promi- 
nence so that he could become, under British rule, completely a ser- 
vant of the government. 


or record’, but admits that the word pat in this sense is not found in Hindi and 
the term patwari is unknown in Maharashtra, | 

31. Akbarndéma, Ill, p. 457; Ain, I, p. 289; Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas, 
Art. 11; Khulasatus Siyaq, £. 91b, Or. 2026, £. 59a-b; Add, 6693, f. 52a-b, 


32. Ain, I, p. 300. : 
33. In the Dastur-al ‘Ama!-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 41b-42b, this allowance appears under 


the name kdghaz-i patwiri as if it was meant to cover the cost of paper (kdghaz) 
needed by that official. In the Khulasatus Siyaq provision is made for two sepa- 
rate allowances, viz. fasliéna (from fasl, harvest) and khurdk (lit. food), for the 
patwari. ' a 

34. He was entitled to half the commission known as sad-doi-i qaningoi (the 
qanungo’s commission of 2 per cent.) (Ain, I, p. 300). 

35. See Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas, Art. 6. In Art. 9 he is put alongside 
the chaudhuri, qanungo and muqaddam in opposition to the reza ra‘iyat, the small 


peasantry. 


CuHaPpTer V 


THE ZAMINDARS 
1. NATURE OF ZAMINDARI RIGHT 


“Jamindar” in modern Indian usage means a landlord, Considerable 
controversy has centred round the question whether the modern 
zamindar is wholly a creation of British rule. This controversy (of no 
direct concern to us here) has involved the further question whether 
the word zaminddér when used in the literature of the Mughal 
period bore the same sense in which it is now understood. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no direct explanation of what it then signified, either in 
the Ain-i Akbari or in any of the more easily accessible historical sour- 
ces. Recent interpretations have, therefore, been rather in the nature 
of inferences drawn from very scanty materials. The generally accepted 
view seems to be that the zamindar in Mughal times really meant a 
vassal chief and could not exist in the directly administered territories 
of the Empire.’ 


That the word zamindar was frequently applied in contemporary 
authorities to chiefs in general is beyond dispute2 What seems ques- 
tionable is the assumption that this was its entire, or even real, meaning. 


1. Among modern writers, Moreland was probably the first to put forward 
this view (Agrarian System, 122, 279). He admitted, however, that it was pos- 
sible for the term zamindar to have a wider connotation in Bengal (ibid, 191-4); 
and he also found it hard to reconcile local traditions of chiefs, their clans and 
martial exploits in parts of Awadh eith his own reading of the Ain (ibid, 123). 
Dr. Saran has not been assailed by any doubts of this kind. After defining 
zamindar in the same manner as Moreland (‘vassal chief’), he dismisses as an 
“absurdity” the suggestion that zamindars could have been found in all parts of 
the Empire. (Provincial Government, &c., 111 & 7.) 

It is true that two standard Persian dictionaries written in India during the 
17th and 18th centuries, the Farhang-i Rashidi (s.v. marzbén and Bahir-i ‘Ajam 
(s.v. zamindar), consider zamindar and marzban to be synonyms, and the latter 
means ‘chief’, But these dictionaries were not concerned with technical words. 
Moreover, among the verses quoted in the Bahar-i ‘Ajam, all from Indian poets to 
illustrate the use of the word zamindar, there is one which expresses contempt for 
Farhad and Majnin on the ground that the former was only a labourer and the 
latter a zamindar. Was Majniin, the Great Lover, a ‘vassal chief’? 

2. See Section 4 of this Chapter. 
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There is no easier way of refuting the identification with vassal chiefs 
than by showing that the zamindars, so called, did exist in the regularly 
administered territories and were by no means confined to the tribu- 
tary states. It happens that the evidence of the Ain-i Akbari is alone 
sufficient to establish this fact. Why this has not been obvious so far 
is owing to a single undetected error in Blochmann’s standard edition 
of the Ain, an error that has resulted in a serious misrepresentation of 
its statistical information. In this edition presumably for convenience 
of printing, the statistics under the “Account of the Twelve Provinces” 
were not reproduced in their original tabular form found in the best 
manuscripts of the work. Blochmann not only dispensed with the 
columns of the original tables, but also dropped, without any expla- 
nation, the column-headings. His reader, therefore, has no means of 
knowing that the names of castes entered against each pargana in these 
tables, belong really to a column headed ‘zaminddar’, or, occasionally, 
‘biim?’ in the manuscripts. The entries under this column are pro- 
vided for practically every pargana in the directly administered territory 
in all but thegfive peripheral provinces of Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Berar 
and Khandesh. In these five provinces and in the tracts ruled by 
tributary chiefs in other provinces, no entries are put against parganas, 
the zamindar castes being usually specified for whole sarkars5 


3. It should be remembered that Blochmann’s edition, Bib, Ind., Calcutta, 
1867-77, was pirated by the Nawal Kishor Press and its two editions of 1882 and 
1898, which probably have had a wider public, are verbatim reproductions of 
Blochmann’s edition. In the statistical section, therefore, they faithfully repro- 
duce his errors. Saiyid Ahmad’s edition of the Ain, 1855, lacked Vol. I, which 
should have contained the statistics. 

4. In the original tables we have eight columns with the following headings: 
Parganét (parganas), Qila’ (forts), Naqdi (revenue stated in cash), Suyiurghal 
(revenue- and cash-grants), Zaminddr (or Bimi), Sawér (eavalry) and Piydida 
(infantry). In Blochmann’s edition they are all omitted, excepting suyurghal, 
sawar and piyida, which, abbreviated to their initia] letters, are put with the 
respective figures against each pargana. 

The confusion introduced by Blochmann’s handling of the original tables has 
been increased further by the eccentric restoration of the columns and headings in 
Jarrett’s tr. of the Ain, Vol. II, ed. Sarkar, pp. 129 ff. He substitutes the heading 
“Castes” for “Zamindar” and pushes its column from its 6th position in the 
original tables to the last one. At the same time he puts the columns of cavalry 
and infantry figures immediately after “Revenue”. 

5. See my article, ‘Zamindars in the Ain’ in the Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, 2ist session, Trivandrum, 1958, pp. 320-23. 
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The testimony of the Ain is backed by extensive dodumentary 
evidence in the form of sale-deeds, official papers and other records of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Here also we come across zamindari 
rights in almost all parts of the Mughal Empire, in the provinces of 
Agra, Dehli, the Panjab, Ajmer (imperial territories) and, especially, 
Awadh, not to speak of the more distant provinces of Bengal, Bihar 
and Gujarat. It may really be said with assurance that wherever the 
surviving records are carefully examined, the existence of zamindars 
is bound to be detected. 


If, then, it is not possible to restrict the sense of the term zamindar 
to that of vassal chief, we must make a fresh attempt to discover what 
position or right its bearer possessed, particularly in the areas under 
direct imperial administration. 


As already noticed, our histories contain no definition of zamindari 
nor a description of its essentials. Literally, the word zamindar, a 
Persian compound, means ‘holder of land’. The term was probably 
coined in India as early as the 14th century,’ and is not found in the 
revenue literature of Persia proper.2 Another Persian word used as 
a synonym for zamindar, quite often by Abu-l Fazl, though only rarely 
by other writers, was biimi. Its literal meaning (from bim, land) is 
the same as that of zamindar and it too does not seem to have been 
used in any technical sense in Persia.® While these Persian terms 


6. The evidence is far too extensive for specific references here. Nor are 
they necessary, for documents relating to zamindars in all the regions mentioned 
will be cited in the present Section in various contexts. I have put the word 
‘especially’ before Awadh simply because there are a very large number of zamin- 
dari documents from that area in the U. P. Record Office, Allahabad, which I 
have seen. It does not mean that the zamindars were more numerous or the 
institution of zamindari more strongly established in Awadh than elsewhere, 

7. For the use of this term by Barani and ‘Afif, the two best known 14th 
century historians, see Moreland, Agrarian System, 18 & n. 

8. The word is not listed in the glossary of terms of ‘land tenure and revenue 
administration’ appended to A. K. S. Lambton’s Landlord and Peasant in Persia, 
London, 1953, pp. 422ff. It does not appear in its own place in the Farhang-i 
Rashidi, the standard 17th century lexicon for purely Persian words, though it is 
used there to explain the term marzban, But Farhang-i Rashidi was, after all, 
written in India. In the Bahir-i ‘Ajam, the word is admitted, but only verses from 
Indian poets are quoted to illustrate its use. 

9. The word biimit seems never to have been used in classical Persian and, 
in the mouths of Abu-] Fazl and his contemporaries, was undoubtedly an 
archaism. It is admitted in neither Farhang-i Rashidi nor Bahdr-i ‘Ajam: nor 
is it found in Lambton’s Glossary. 
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gained currency, zamindar, indeed, becoming the standard term, there 
still survived local names which were considered to represent the same 
right as zamindari. There were satdrahi and biswi or bis’t in Awadh;10 
and bhimia is said to have been the real counterpart of zamindar in 
Rajasthan. The literal sense of the first of these three terms is 
obscure, while the second means ‘of oth’, which for the moment brings 
us little enlightenment. The third goes back etymologically to the 
same Indo-Aryan root as the Persian word bumi and means the same 
thing.® In the latter part of the 17th century, we come across a new 
set of terms used practically all over the country, ta‘alluqa and 
ta‘alluqdar, as substitutes in certain cases for zamindari and zamindar. 
Their exact significance will be discussed later (in Section 3 of this 
Chapter); at present, it is enough to say that they are derived from the 
word ta‘allug, which simply means ‘connexion’; and these terms too, 
therefore, do not bear their real meaning on their face. 


The synonym for zamindar used most often than any other was 
malik. In some documents, a zamindar is directly termed mélik.4 In 
two 17th century documents, milkiyat (ie. the right of a malik) and 


10. Both these terms are found in a sale-deed of Akbar’s reign (Allahabad 317, 
of A.D. 1586). A document of A.D. 1650 by employing the formula, “biswi, known 
as satarahi”’, shows that both meant the same thing. Satarahi occurs much more 
often than bis’i, or biswi, but both are used only in records belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lakhnau, especially Sandila. They are not found in the records of 
Bahraich sarkar. There is no direct identification of biswi with zamindari, but 
sdtarahi is expressly identified with zamindari in the formula “milkiyat and zamin- 
dari, known as satarahi”, in two 18th century documents (Allahabad 457 of A.D. 
1764; & Allahabad 362). An earlier document, a sale-deed of 1698, uses a shorter 
formula, “milkiyat, known as satarahi”, which serves as well, since the terms 
zamindari and milkiyat in these records are almost interchangeable. 

11. Cf. Tod, Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan, London, 1914, I, pp. 133, 136 

12, The term satarahi seems to have disappeared altogether and I cannot dis- 
cover its etymology. On the analogy of bis’it or biswi (with bis or twenty as the 
root), it might be held to derive from satara or 17 and to mean 1/1ith; but this 
is probably a wild guess, 

13. Bhiimia is derived from Sanskrit bhimi, which like the Persian biim, means 
‘earth, land’. Both the words are closely related, being just slightly altered forms 
of a common Aryan parent-word. Indeed, it is quite possible that the term bami 
was coined in India under the influence of the indigenous bhiimia; an intermediate 
form biimia is actually used in the Tarikh-i Tahiri, f. 25a, a history of Sind written 
during Jahangir’s reign. 

14. The phrase “mdlik and zamindar and chaudhuri” occurs in Allahabad 1192 
of A.D, 1669. Add, 6603, £. 79a, speaks of the mélikiyat, ic., position as méalik, 
of zamindars. 
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zamindari are used indifferently for the same right;}5 and in a large 
number of documents, we find “milkiyat and zamindari” coupled 
together as names of a single right.“ Now while the significance of 
the other synonyms is obscure, mélik is an Arabic term which has its 
own place and distinct sense in Muslim law, namely, that of ‘proprietor’. 
Milkiyat is, therefore, nearly what in English would be called ‘private 
property’, | 

It is, however, one thing to say that zamindari was a form of 
milkiyat, and quite another to assume that all rights over land designat- 
ed milkiyat were zamindari rights. This seems to be the real point 
in a definition of the word zamindar offered by Anand Ram Mukhlis, an 
official at the Dehli Court, writing in the last years of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign. “Zamindar”’, he says, “etymologically (dar asl) means 
a person who is a land-holder (sahib-i zamin), but now signifies a 
person who is the malik of the land of a village or township and carries 
on cultivation”’.!’ Here the distinction drawn is between an ordinary 
occupant or holder of land and one whose right extended over land occu- 
pied by a number of persons (i.e. the population of a village or town- 
ship). It was only to the latter that the term zamindar was applicable. 
We have seen in the previous Chapter that the peasants were often 
in fact described as mdaliks; but by terms of Mukhlis’s definition, they 
could not be called zamindars. The association of zamindari with the 
village, rather than the field, is borne out by the manner in which 
the size of the area held under zamindari rights is specified in the docu- 
ments of the period. A zamindari is always said to comprise a village 
or a certain fractional part of a village, never so many bighas or definite 
units of area. The word biswa which is sometimes employed in stating 
the area of zamindari does not mean the actual unit of area of that name, 
equal] to one-twentieth of a bigha, but represents a twentieth part of a 
village.1é 


15. Allahabad 375 (A.D. 1662) and Allahabad 323 (A.D. 1675). 

16. Allahabad 891, 1192, 1196, 1205, 1216, 1219, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1227, &c. (all 
7th century documents). 

17. Mirat-al Istilah, f. 153a. 

18. For example, a sale-deed of Akbar’s reign, transferring satarahi and bis’ 
rights, describes them as covering “the whole village”, but after a few lines, when 
a reference is again made to the area held under these rights, it is defined ag 
“twenty biswas of the said village”. (Allahabad 317 of A.D. 1586). 

From such use, the word biswa came sometimes to mean simply a share in 
the zamindari of any village. Thus we have reference to “the biswas  (‘biswa-hé’) 
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( Zamindari was, therefore, a right which belonged to a rural class 
other ‘than, and standing above, the peasantry. Before we enquire 
about the actual relationship subsisting between the peasantry and 
this class, it is important to note that the sway of the zamindars did 
not cover the entire countryside. Indeed, in every locality there seem 
to have been large numbers of villages where no zamindari right existed 
and which, therefore, were known as ra‘iyati, or ‘peasant-held’, as_ 
distinct from the villages of the zamindars. 


This division between ra‘iyatt and zamindari villages was well 
established, if not always equally well marked, throughout the Empire.) 
One administrative manual written in the province of Shahjahanabad 
(Dehli) divides the land of a village into khud-kashta-i zamindaran (lit. 
the ‘self-cultivated’ land of the zamindars) and ra‘iyati.9 Another, 
written in the [Tahabad province, classifies villages of a pargana as 
ta‘alluga (ie. under ta‘alluqdars) and ra‘iyati” 


In respect of Gujarat, we have an account of this division, which 
comes from the Mirat-i Ahmadi, the celebrated history of Gujarat, 
written about 1761. There are other things of interest in its account 
as well and it well deserves to be quoted at length. 


“During the viceroyalty of the Khan-i A‘zam (A.D. 1588-92, during 
the reign of Akbar), the desi’is, mugaddams and peasants of most of 
the parganas complained to the Imperial Court that the agents of the 
governors and jagirdars were seizing all the revenue (or produce, 
hdsilat) through (various) cesses (abwa&b); and after their taking it 
away, the Rajputs, Kolis and Musalmans raised a tumult, laying waste 
the produce (hiasil) and fields of the petitioners. This way lay the 
ruin of the peasantry and a cause of fall in the revenues of the govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, ordered that .... one-fourth of the land of 
the Kolis and others be set apart, no revenue demanded therefrom and 
trustworthy sureties taken for their good conduct. The zamindars of 
entire villages (dehdt-i dar-o-bast) and principalities (makdnit-i 
‘umda) should have their horses branded, so that presenting themselves 
before the Governor, they might perform services for the government; 
and from the land they might have sold, which is called bechan, they 
ought to take half the revenue (mahsul). The order was put into effect 
and the province at that time prospered with each passing day. 


of the zamindari of half of the village”, &c., in Allahabad 1191 (A.D. 1667). “See 
also Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 127b; Bodl., f. 98b; Ed. 98; Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 48a 
(Bengal), 58a (Bihar), & 61b~62a. 

19. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 183a., 

20. Siyagnama, 55, 36, 38, 29, 53, &e, 
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Let it not be hidden .... that in olden times the country of Gujarat 
was in the possession of the Rajputs and Kolis, as has been mentioned 
earlier.21 During the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, when the power 
and strength of the Muslims was fully established, owing to the rebell- 
iousness of these people (the Rajputs and Kolis), they (the Sultans) 
devoted themselves to punishing and chastising them. Helpless, they 
had no cHoice but to otter submission and obedience. Entreating (to 
be forgiven), they accepted (the obligations of) service and payment 
of revenue. A iourth part of their native places and villages, which 
(part) was called bdnth in the dialect of Gujarat, was settled upon 
them, while the (other) three parts of it (their land), called talpad, 
were attached to the imperial government. The big zamindars who 
held many (lit. most) parganas had their ta‘allugqa settled upon them 
on. condition of their joining service and maintaining troops, in the same 
way as by jagir, i.e. everyone was to be present witn his troops of horse 
and foot, according to his resources and strength. So that for a long 
time, the Kolis and Kajyputs who held banth in various villages per- 
formed watch and ward duty (chauki o pahra) in their respective 
places and enjoyed the possession of their banth, giving on each crop 
something by way of salami (offering) to the jagirdar. In course of 
time, some of the Rajputs and Kolis and others who had acquired a 
little strength, raised disturbances in the ra‘iyati villages far and near, 
lifting cattle and killing the cultivators. The peasants of those places 
were thus compelled to gratify them by giving them, in some places, 
a fixed amount of money every year, or one or two cultivable fields. 
This exaction is known as girds and @a’dal. This custom has become 
well established in this country and owing to the weakness of the 
Governors has become universal (lit. reached perfection). There is 
hardly a place in the parganas where a group of Rajputs, Kolis and 
Musalmans have not got their home or giras and va'dal”. The passage 
goes on to describe the conditions at the time the work was written: 
Now, “owing to the absence of (imperial) control”, these people “have 
settled in certain places and are seizing (not only) the whole of the 
talpad or the part under the government, but in addition many (other) 
villages to meet their (claim of) giras”’.# 


What emerges chiefly from this passage is that in Gujarat the land 
was divided between ra‘tyati villages and the ta‘alluga of zamindars;3 
and that while a number of villages were left entirely in the possession 
of zamindars, over large areas the zamindari villages were divided into 
two portions, the revenues of one of which, i.e., banth, were to be retain- 


‘21. The words here are jumbled up in thé printed edition, 

22. Mirat, I, pp. 173-4; see also Supp., 228-29, 

23. A similar division is itnplied in ibid, Supp. 215-17, where the villages of 
gertain mahals of sarkar Sorath are put down as ra‘iyati, obviously to distinguish 
them from the rest which were held by zamindars or were under tributary chiefs, 
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ed by the zamindars and those of the other, the talpad, to be collected 
by the imperial administration™ In the later period, the zamindars | 
not only tended to seize the talpad, but also to levy exactions, called 
girds, on ra‘iyati villages*5 This statement is alone enough to prove | : 
that the ra‘iyati land was different from talpad and was not even origi- 
nally under the possession of the Kolis and others. 


It is interesting to find that even in the earlier part of the 19th cen- 
tury, Tod was able to find traces in Mewar of two distinct categories 
of villages. The bhiimias, ‘the allodial proprietors’, whom he identi- 
fies with the zamindars of other parts, held only a limited number of vil- 
lages in the country; the rest were under pattéwats, whom Tod also 
calls girdsyas. The position of the latter had by then become almost 
indistinguishable from that of bhumias, but tradition suggested that 
in an earlier period they had been servants of the State, holding revenue 
assignments similar to the jagirs of the Mughal Empire.* 


If, then, all villages were either zamindari or ra‘iyati, it might be 
supposed that the milkiyat rights of the zamindars and peasants were 
mutually exclusive. Where one existed, the other could not. There 
is an interesting document from Awadh which suggests that there 
may be some truth in this supposition and that the peasants lost their 
occupancy rights under a zamindar. Here we have a statement by two 
muqaddams of a village, made in 1677. They declare that “the milki- 
yat” of two named villages, one of which was their own, was “ (in) the 
ancestral zamindari” of a certain chaudhuri. “We acknowledge”, they 
say, “that we are his cultivators (muzdri‘an) and till the land by his 
leave (razimandi).’27 The affirmation has obviously been taken by 
the zamindar to assert or retain his right to give the¥#md to whomsoever 
he might choose. A letter included in a collection of Aurangzeb’s reign 


24, Giving an account of the history of the chiefs of Navanagar, Mirat, I, 
p. 285, tells us that in the time of Muzaffar, the last Sultan of Gujarat, “the 
zamindar (ie. ruler) of Navanagar had within his zamindari 400 entire (dar o 
bast) villages and a fourth part of 400 villages”. ‘This probably means that in 
400 villages he was only allowed to collect revenue from the banth. 

‘23. The significance of girds is discussed later in this Section. 

26. Tod, Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, pp. 132-38. For pattawats, see 
Section 4 of this Chapter. 

27. Allahabad 329. The word “zamindari” is not very clear. The pargana or 
sarkar of the villages is not mentioned, but other papers relating to the same 
chaudhuri m the collection, suggest that the locality was pargana Sandila in the 
sarkar of Lakhnau. 
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also implies that the power of disposing of the land vested with the 
zamindar. It refers in the same breath to the addressee’s “obtaining 
the sanad (deed) of zamindari” of a village and “the distribution (taq- 
sim) of the land of the said village among revenue-paying and indus- 
trious cultivators.” 


Two examples are, however, not proof enough that the zamindars 
everywhere possessed the right to give away land to, or resume it 
from, the peasants. In the previous Chapter, we have argued that the 
right to evict peasants was a right worth claiming or exercising only in 
a very few areas. With large wastes still unploughed, the chief object 
of a zamindar in normal circumstances would have been to keep his 
peasants rather than lose them. It is not certain that the zamindars 
could legally keep the peasants on their lands by force, as could the 
imperial authorities (which included the jagirdars and their officials). 
The only evidence we have about this is provided by the draft 
of a muchalka (bond), where along with the muqaddams and patwaris, 
the zamindars bind themselves “not to allow any cultivator to leave his 
place.” Even here it is open to question whether their authority to 
restrain the peasants derived from their own right or was only dele- 
gated to them by the administration, for it is equally shared by the 
two village officials mentioned beside them. 


The end and purpose of zamindari right was neturally to provide 
its possessor with an income. Since it was a right primarily associated 
with land, we may expect that it gave its possessor a share in the land’s 
produce. This share bears in our records a variety of names and it 
is possible that it varied considerably in magnitude according to locali- 
ties. 


Certain documents from Awadh introduce us to the terms, rusiim-i 
zamindaért (customary exactions of zamindars) and huqtiq-i zamindart 
(fiscal rights of zamindars) 2° In a reference to a complaint made by 
the zamindars of a village, it is stated that a certain q@zi (judge) forcibly 
took the rusiim-i zamindari of the village and also seized its land revenue 


28, Durr-al Ulum, f. 90a. The locality is not indicated. Since there is also 
a reference to chhappar-bandi, or setting up of huts, it is possible that the village 
was an abandoned one. In that case, the distribution of its land would not have 
affected any existing rights, 

29. Bekas, f. 67b. a 

30. Allahabad 782 (14th year of Aurangzeb) and 1214 for the former term and 
Allahabad 375 (A.D. 1662) for the latter, 
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(mahgil, hdgil) of a whole year™ This may be read with a passage 
in another document, where the holder of a madad-i ma‘ish grant, 
which entitled the grantee to the whole land revenue, is required “to 
pay the haqq-i milkiyat (lit. claim based on milkiyat)” on the land of 
his grant to the mdliks** These documents, coming from the same part 
of Awadh (Bahraich sarkar), therefore, show that in that part, at least, 
the zamindar had a claim to a rate or cess upon the land, distinct from 
and in addition to the authorised land revenue. From another loca- 
lity in the same province of Awadh, the neighbourhood of Lakhnau, we 
have evidence of a rate of this kind being levied under the name of 
satdrahi, the local term for zamindari. In a paper given by certain vil- 
lage officials (kdrindas) in 1746, the satarahi is defined as a rate of 10 
sers of grain per bigha and is coupled with dam, a rate of one copper 
coin (fultis) per bigha. The karindas bound themselves to deliver to 
the holder of these rights a quantity of grain as satarahi and an amount 
in cash in payment of the dami, both presumably based on the rates 
stated.3 


But the zamindar did not always take his share in the form of a 
separate imposition on the individual peasant. Where, as in Bengal 
(see below), the zamindar paid the authorities a fixed sum for the 
revenue of a village and then made revenue-collections from indi- 
vidual peasants, at rates fixed by custom or by himself, his income 
would have been simply the difference between his collections and the 
amount he had paid to the authorities. It must really have been in 
areas where the imperial administration insisted on itself fixing the 
revenue-rates on the peasants that the zamindar had had to levy a sepa- 
rate cess for his own begefit. But in such areas, the tendency of the 
administration was to so enlarge the revenue demand as to reach the 
maximum that the peasant could part with, or, in other words, to cover 
his entire surplus produce.4 Here the land-revenue demand annexed 


31. Allahabad 782. 

82. Allahabad 1203 (19th year of Aurangzeb). 

33. Allahabad 299. The total amount of grain to be delivered was fixed at 
50 mans for the year. For the kharif crop, it came to 25 mans (rice, 10 mans; millets 
(kudrum and shimdkh), 15; and mash, 5). A note is made here in the document, 
the meaning of which is not clear, but which seems to contain a provision for 
satarahi on sugar-cane and cotton. Of the 25 mans to be delivered from the rabi‘ 
harvest, wheat was to account for 8 mans, gram 8 and barely 9. As for cash 
Rs. 7 were to be paid in the year, pelt of the sum at each harvest. 


34. See Chapter VI, Section 1." 


A. 19 
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to itself all other fiscal claims against the peasants; and the ultimate 
result seems to have been that these claims began to appear as pay- 
ments made out of, or deductions allowed from, the land revenue. 


When the zamindar’s claim assumed this form and appeared as a 
charge on the revenue collected, it was called malikana. An 18th cen- 
tury glossary of revenue terms, compiled by an official familiar with 
the practice of both Dehli and Bengal, tells us that “the mélikana is a 
right (haqq) of the zamindar. When they (the authorities) convert 
the zamindar’s land into sir (i.e. impose in it direct assessment and col- 
lection of revenue from the peasantry), they give him (the zamindar), 
on account of his being the malik (méalikiyat), something out of every 
hundred bighas or every hundred mans of grain.” It repeats else- 
where that this was given only when the zamindar’s land was, or had 
been made, sir: When “he was himself the revenue-payer, he would 
not get the malikana, but only nankar (an allowance for service)” .38 
Malikana was, therefore, allowed only when the State directly assess- 
ed and collected the land revenue, by-passing the zamindar. 


The normal rate for malikana is defined in the same glossary as 
ten per cent of the total revenue collected?’ This was true of cases 
where it was granted to the zamindars in cash. But as implied in the 
definition above quoted, malikana could also be given in the form of 
revenue-free land, at a percentage of the total "revenue-paying land 
(“something out of every hundred bighas’). Our earliest refer- 
encé to malikana reveals it, indeed, as a land-holding®8 Our glossary 
tells us at another place that do-biswi, or two biswas of land in every 


35. Add. 6603, f. 79a. The term sir is defined in the sense we have put 
parenthetically, in ibid, f. 66a-b. This sense should not be confused with its other 
one, now far more common, of the special lands of the zamindars, cultivated by 
themselves, or by their labourers or tenants-at-will. Wilson, Glossary, &c., p. 818 
gives this meaning precedence, but notes that “the term is also sometimes applied 
to lands cultivated on account of the state, or to those in which the revenue is 
paid by the cultivators without any intermediate agent.” 

36. Add. 6603, f. 61b. At another place, f. 58b, it says the same thing while 
speaking of the chaudhuri: He gets his malikana, when his land is made sir. 
“Tf he himself is the revenue-payer for his land, he does not get the malikana.” 

37. Add. 6603, f. 61b. 

38. Allahabad 294 (of A.D. 1595). This document was issued in the name of 
a group of persons. They grant two areas of 20 and 9 bighas respectively, 
as malikana. The formula used is: “We grant malikana to (the grantees): We 
made —bights of land exempt (from revengg) (ma‘df).” It is not clear who 
the grantors were; they were probably mada@B*i ma‘aish holders. 
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bigha, was the right (haqq) of the zamindar and was the same thing 
as malikana®® An early 19th century memoir of Gorakhpur contains 
a reference to zamindars known as bratyas, who, when the revenue was 
assessed. directly upon the peasants (hangam-i khdm), “got one-tenth 
or do-biswi.’° This might well have been the reason for the use of 
the shortened word biswi as a local synonym for zamindari in Awadh. 


A broadly similar arrangement seems to have been made by the 
authorities with zamindars in Gujarat. The central point in the long 
passage we have quoted from the Mirat-i Ahmadi is that the zamindars’ 
land was divided into two parts, viz., talpad, which was three-fourths 
of it, and banth, which was one-fourth, the revenue from the former 
being taken by the authorities and from the latter left to the zamindars. 
The banth, being one-fourth, represented a higher proportion of the 
land than malikana, which amounted usually to one-tenth of the land. 
But both were identical in nature. Thus banth, like malikana, could 
also take a cash form. This was obviously what happened when the 
zamindar of Porbandar in Gujarat was paid one-fourth of the total 


revenues of the port by the Mughal authorities. In such cases pre- 
sumably the revenue of the entire land of the zamindar was collected 
by the administration, which then paid him a fourth of the collections. 


It is significant that the Mirat clearly distinguishes between banth 
and girds* (and va’dgl) Banth was a portion of land within the zamin- 


39. Add. 6603, f. 61b. 

49. Ghulam Hazarat, Kawa’if-i Ziya-i Gorakhpur (1810), Aligarh MS., £. 14a-b. 
The author classifies the zamindars of that district into three categories: 1. zamin- 
dars, who were complete proprietors not sharing their right with any other; 
2. ta‘alluqdars, who paid the revenue for lands which were held in proprietor- 
ship by bratyas; 3. bratyas, whose lands were included in the ta‘alluqas of the 
ta‘alluqdars. The meaning of ta‘alluqdar will be discussed later, but to anticipate 
our findings, we may say that he was usually a zamindar who also paid revenue 
on land not included within his zamindari. When they paid on their own zamin- 
dari, they were ordinary zamindars and belonged to category 1. The bratyas, then, 
were zamindars who did not directly pay the revenue to the authorities, but paid 
them through a ta‘alluqdar. 

The use of the term brat in a 17th century document also suggests that it 
was simply a local name for zamindari. The author of a transfer-deed of 1669 
declares that he gave away his “milkiyat, zamindari and chaudhurai” of a village 
“in the form of brat”, (Allahabad, 1192). 

41. Mirat, I, p. 288. The port was then (1677-8) in the Khalisa. 

42, “Gras, ‘a subsistence’; literaay and familiarly, ‘a mouthful’.” (Tod, Annale 
& Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, p. — 
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and do-biswi in Northern India and Bengal, and as banth in Gujarat 
and chauth in the Dakhin. 


In addition to this principal fiscal claim, the zamindars seem often 
to have claimed a number of petty perquisites from the peasantry. At 
one place, we find them levying a poll-tax, called dastaér-shumari 
(‘counting of turbans’) and cesses on marriages and births, and, at 
another, a house-tax (khana-shumari) and other cesses.5! Besides 
these, the zamindars were sometimes entitled to extort unpaid labour 
services (begdar) from certain classes of persons. Balahars, Thoris, 
Dhanuks and Chamars had to act as guides and porters for their 
zamindars and also, apparently, for all men of zamindar castes who 
happened to pass through their locality.5? There is, however, no con- 
temporary evidence on record to the effect that the zamindars used 
compulsory unpaid labour for their fields. 


On the basis of the little information we have, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent to which an ordinary zamindar derived his income 
from these perquisites. It is unlikely that the benefit so obtained by 
him was comparable in any degree to that derived from his main fiscal 
right. It may be possible, therefore, to form a rough estimate of the 
zamindar’s share in the surplus produce from what we know of the 
malikana right and its counterparts in Gujarat and the Dakhin. 'The 
malikana generally amounted to one-tenth, and the banth and chauth 
to one-fourth of the land revenue. When the zamincar took his share 
by imposing a direct tax on the peasants and not by a deduction 
from the land revenue, these proportions could hardly have been fol- 
lowed. But from the single instance where the rate of the zamindar’s 


51. Balkrishan Brahman, f. 52a-b; Durr-al ’Ulum, f. 5la-b. In both cases, the 
cesses are dubbed abwib-i mamnii‘a or exactions forbidden by the Court. 

52. See Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 131, where there is a report concerning the flight of 
a party of Rajputs with a wounded comrade. In each village they requisitioned 
the services of the Thoris of the local zamindars, who carried the chaharpdi(cot) 
of the wounded man to the boundary of the next village, where the Thoris of 
that village took over. See also Add. 6603, ff. 51b-52a, and Tashrih-al Aqwam, 
ff. 181b-182a, 188a. Caste seems to have usually determined whether a person 
was or was not liable to render begdr. The Chamars were known as Begaris 
because they had to work as porters without payment (Tashrih-al Aqwam, ff. 
181b-182a). On the other hand, we read of a Giijar, who refused to render 
begar to some Rajputs, apparently because he felt he was not liable to it: He 
wes beaten tu death as a punishment for his refusal (Waqa’i'-t Ajmir, 187), 
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tax is stated, under the name of satarahi,® it appears as quite moderate 
in comparison with the usual rate of land revenue. Even if it is insisted. 
that the miscellaneous cesses levied by the zamindars should also be 
taken into account, one may well argue that these would be offset, for 
purposes of comparison with the state’s share, by the sa@ir and various 
other taxes which the authorities imposed in addition to the land 
revenue. In the latter part of the 18th century, in Bengal and possibly 
around Dehli, the zamindars’ perquisites were often compounded at a 
fourth of the sf’ir taxes, their share being given the name of 
s@’ir-chauth. 


The fact that in the territories under direct imperial administration, 
the zamindars’ share of the surplus produce was much smaller than 
that appropriated in land revenue, is confirmed by a study of the sale 
prices of the zamindaris of some villages, set by the side of the land 
revenue paid by them. Anyone familiar with transactions in modern 
‘real estate’ would be surprised to find that the price of a zamindari in 
Mughal times was seldom more than double, and in a few cases only 
barely exceeded, the land-revenue demand for one year, although the 
price should have been the capitalised value of the annual income 
expected from possession of the right purchased. 


In Bengal, in 1703, the English purchased Dahi Kalkatta and two 
other villages from certain zamindars for Rs. 1,300. The jama‘ or 
annual amount of revenue which they were required to pay for these 
villages amounted to Rs. 1,194, as.14.5 


A series of documents concerning a group of adjoining villages in 
a pargana of Awadh, provide us with particulars of the prices at which 
the ‘milkiyat and zamindari’ rights of these villages were sold in the 


middle years of Aurangzeb’s reign; two other documents give figures 
of the annual land revenue imposed on the same villages in four years. 


53. See Allahabad 299 (of A.D. 1746). The document and its contents have 
already been noticed. The rate of satarahi here stated was 10 sers of grain per 
bigha, 

54. Add. 6603, f. 65a-b. For sd’ir and other taxes, see Chapter VI, section 7. 

55, Add. 24,039, f. 36a-b, contains a copy of a parwana issued by the Diwan 
recognising this sale. On the back (zimn), along with some endorsements, three 
other documents have been copied: the sale-deed, a nishan in favour of the 
English containing some relevant provisions and the muchalka of the vakil (agent) 
of the Company, pledging himself on behalf of his clients to pay the annual 
amount of revenue. The sale-deed is also given separately on f. 39a. . 
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Year of Sale Price of 
Village Sale Milkiyat & si de 
A.D. Zamindari Year Amount in 
in Rs. AD. Rs. 
Bi re 
Baidaura- 167257 30157 1676-7 239 
Baidauri 1677-8 289 
(2 villages) 1684-5 226 
1685-6 126 
Average 207.as.8 
Pasnajat 1672 (14rd share) 589 1676-7 = 271. as.8 
(half of the 1688 (th) 1677-8  224.as.8 
village) 58 ? (sth) 1684-5 194.as. 11 


1685-6 209. as. (11) 
Average 225.as.1% 


enema 


56. The documents relating to the sales are Allahabad 891, 1195, 1196, 1205, 
1215, 1216, 1221, 1222, 1224: and to the revenue, Allahabad 1206 & 897. The sale- 
deeds are datcd according to the Hijri calendar, while the revenue demand was 
levied for Fasli years. In Allahabad 897, the Fasli year cannot be properly 
read, but luckily the document also carries a Hijri date. In this and the other 
revenue documents, the revenue of the previous year is also stated under the 
term, asl; every change, whether a reduction or increase, from that figure in the 
revenue of the current year is then indicated. Each document thus gives us 
revenue figures for two years. 

All the villages belonged to the tappa of Chaurasi in pargana Hisampur, 
Bahraich sarkar. The zamindari of the villages had been gradually purchased by 
Saiyid Muhammad ‘Arif and the sale prices are in all cases, except one, those 
which he paid. In the revenue documents, he is made responsible for the pay- 
ment of the revenue of these villages. We know for certain that while he purchas- 
ed one-third of Pasnajat, $/4ths of Anchhapur and the whole of Debidaspur before 
the years for which we have revenue figures, his purchase of half of Baidauri 
and 1/9th of Pasnajat, covered by the revenue assessment (see note 58), 
came later. It should, however, be remembered that in the two revenue docu- 
ments, ‘Arif is described as ta‘alluqdar so that, assuming its sense to be the one 
established in Section 3 of this Chapter, we should not be disconcerted by his pay- 
ing revenue on land which he did not entirely hold in his zamindari. 

57. The price and the year are not those of an actual sale, but of a sale first 
agreed upon at the given price and then cancelled at the request of the intending 
purchaser (Allahabad 1195). The two villages passed later on to Muhammad ‘Arif 
and the sale-deed of a half portion of the village of Baidauri, executed in 1686, is 
extant (Allahabad 1219). 

58. Allahabad 1206, the first of the two revenue documents, fixes the revenue on 
“the patti of Pasnajat”: the later one, Allahabad 897, fixes it on “the two pattie, 
(that is) half of the village of Pasnajat”. In 1672, Saiyid ‘Arif’s father, Saiyid Ahmad, 
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Sale Price of Land Revenue 
Year of Milkiyat & 
Village Sale Zamindari Year Amount in. 
AD. in Rs, AD. Rs, 
Anchhépir 1677 13659 1684-5 44, as. 9 


1685-6 34, as. 9 
Average 39.as.9 
Debidaspir 1682 175 1684-5 54. as. 12 
1685-6 54, as. 12 
Average 54,a8. 12 


A. Total Sale Price of the Villages - Rs. 1201 
B. Total of the Averages of Land 
Revenue i Rs. 526. as. 1444. 
A:B=100: 44 


/Thus the share of the zamindar in the surplus produce of the pear 
sant wherever the land happened to be within a zamindari, was still 
a subordinate one compared with the land-revenue demand levied on 
the same land by the authorities. The zamindar’s share moreover 
could not be increased at his will. In the one document where the rate 
of satarahi is set down, it is said to have been “established as of 
old”, that is, it was the customary rate and not one fixed by the 
zamindar for that particular year.6° Where his share assumed the 
form of an allowance from the land revenue, its relation with the latter 
was a fixed or constant one, whether at ten per cent. or one-fourth. 
The zamindar’s right to a part of the produce of the soil was, therefore, 


had purchased the whole of a third portion of the village (Allahabad 1196). The 
next dated purchase (of a ninth portion of the village) was made in 1688 and a 
sale-~deed whose date is lost concerns the purchase of one-~eighteenth of the village 
out of the second patti, to which the one-ninth also belonged (Allahabad 1221 & 
1222). These two acquisitions are demarcated in a qismat-ndma (Allahabad 1186). 
The total price given in the table is made up of the sale-priges of all these three 
portions. But it is possible that since the acquisitions in the segond patti were made 
later, the revenue shown for 1676-7 & 1677-8 was only assegged on one patti, or 
one-third of the village. In that case the ratio would be still more favourable to 
land-revenue, 

It may be noted incidentally that ‘Arif purchased an additional 1/18th share in 
the village in 1689 for Rs. 61 (Allahabad 1224). 

59. We have two sale-deeds both executed in 1677, one for a half-portion (price, 
Rs. 70) and the other for one-fourth (price, Rs. 32). (Allahabad 891 & 1205). The 
price for the whole village has been worked out on the basis of what is thus 
known to have been paid for %4ths of the village. 

60. Allahabad 299. 
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limited both by custom and by imperial or official regulation. The 
zamindar might formally be known as m4lik and his right termed 
milkiyat, but nothing will be more inaccurate than to imagine him to 
be like a landed proprietor of the colonial era, paying the land tax and 
collecting rents fixed by himself from his tenants-at-will. 


“Zamindari, therefore, did not signify a proprietary right over land. 
It co-existed with other rights and claims on the produce of the soil. 
It is important, at the same time, to note that zamindari in itself (not 
the land under zamindari) had all the hall-marks of an article of private 
property. It was inheritable and could be freely bought and sold) 


Hereditary succession to zamindari was a general law in the 
Mughal Empire. We firtd partisans of a claimant to a Rajput throne 
appealing to this law in the reign of Aurangzeb. “The zamindari of the 
country of Marwar’’, they declared before the qazi of Jodhpur, “was 
the property (milk) of Raja Jaswant Singh, which should pass upon 
his death, by inheritance and of right, to his sons”.®! In contemporary 
records of sales or disputes was often find one party or another claiming 
a zamindari on the basis of hereditary possession as if this gave them 
the primary right. A deed of transfer contains a specific provision 
debarring any ‘heirs’ of the transferer from laying claim to the 
zamindari.8 In some sale-deeds the sellers bind themselves to compen- 


sate the purchasers, if ‘heirs’ (presumably with greater claim to the 


61. They add: “And when his sons are there, what business has Indar Singh to 
become the possessor (méalik) of the watan and zamindari?” Jaswant Singh died 
in December 1678 and Aurangzeb overruled the claims of his two sons born 
posthumously, in favour of Indar Singh. This protest was delivered to the qazi by 
two officers of the dead king after the Emperor’s decision. They wanted the qazi 
to tell them what the Shari‘at had to say on their case. (Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 245-6). 
The application of the law for ordinary zamindari on succession to a kingdom, 
simply because the Mughal chancery used the word zamindari to designate the latter, 
was more ingenious than sound, but it shows clearly enough what the law for succes- 
sion to an ordinary zamindari was. 

62. A large number of persons selling the satarahi of a village in Awadh declare 
that it had been in “the power and possession of us proprietors, by way of inheritance, 
from our fathers and forefathers” (Allahabad 435 of A.D. 1698). Some petitioners, 
complaining to the Imperial Court against the usurpation by some Afghans, of their 
“biswas and zamindari” in Bihar, claim that the right had been in their possession 
“from fathers and fore-fathers” (Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 52b-53a). Similar assertions 
made in cases of dispute are found in Allahabad 375 and 1214, both from Awadh 
and belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign. 

63. Allahabad 1192 (A.D. 1669). 
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zamindari than the sellers) appeared and proved their claim. It is 
not necessary, and, in any case, space would hardly permit us, to 
cite the numerous cases known to us through our records where sons 
or relations of a zamindar actually inherited his right. What is of 
particular interest is that the Hindu and Muslim laws of succession to 
property were fully applied. Since both laws provide for the sons’ 
inheriting equal shares in the father’s property, the zamindari was 
invariably divided among the sons—a practice which is illustrated by 
some specific instances in the next paragraph. Moreover, the claims 
of female heirs, as prescribed under Hindu and Muslim laws, were 
honoured and in our records from Awadh, we actually find women, 
Hindu and Muslim, inheriting, selling and otherwise disposing of their 
zamindari or milkiyat rights.® 


zamindari does not seem to have been regarded as an indivisible 
unit, for, as we have just said, it could always be divided to meet the 
claims of the heirs.) We have one case where a big zamindari, consist- 
ing of a pargana’ in Sambhal territory, was divided up among “cousins 
descended from the same grandfather”, a number of villages being 
allotted to each heir for his share.66 By constant division a stage could 
conceivably be reached when a share in the old zamindari consisted of 


no more than a village; this is apart from the fact that a zamindari 
when originally founded might have comprised only one village. In 


64, Allahabad 891, 1196, 1205, &c. 

65. In Allahabad 1215 (A.D. 1681), “Sabhanda, the sister and heir of Mahasingh”, 
confirms through an agent (vakil) the sale of 2/3rds of the village Debidaspur made 
earlier by Mahasingh and assures the purchaser that if some named persons succeed 
in proving their claims to this village, she would give him an equal area of land 
from another village held by her. Later in the same year, she sold to the same 
purchaser the rest of the village (Allahabad 1216). She belonged to a Khatri family, 
as appears from the caste of Mahasingh mentioned in Allahabad 1205. From Allaha- 
bad 1219 (of A.D. 1672), it appears that a certain “musammédt (lady) Bhikan” was 
then the proprietress (mélika) of two villages, Baidaura and Baidauri, lying near 
Debidaspur. A half-share of Baidauri was sold in 1686. The two sellers, who 
described themselves as Brahmans add after their father’s name that of their 
mother, which is not clear but is probably Bhikan (Allahabad 1219). The giving 
of one’s mother’s name was unusual and it has been done here presumably because 
the sellers derived their right to the village not from their father, but their mother. 

References to Muslim women holding zamindari rights are quite numerous. 
See Allahabad 359, 810, 1191, 1208, &c. (all from 17th century). A number of Muslimg 
(Shaikhs) and one Hindu carpenter, selling the satarahi of a village, declare that 
they were acting “for themselves and on behalf of their mothers and sisters”, who 
must, therefore, have been co-proprietors (Allahabad 435, A.D. 1698). 

66. Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff, 43a-44a. 
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either case, at the next succession, the village itself would have to be 
Givided up among the heirs. A zamindari-share would henceforth 
appear as a particular fractional part of the village. In 17th century 
@ecuments from Awadh we are able to trace in some detail‘'a’ process 
of such division and sub-division of the zamindari of a village called 
Pasnajat in the sarkar of Bahraich”? This was apparently a big village 
and belonged originally to a family of Brahmans. At first it was 
divided into three supposedly equal parts, called pattis, probably among 
three brothers. The boundaries of these pattis were at some stage 
demarcated.*8 The surviving sale-deeds all relate to two of the three 
pattis. These show that at least three generations had passed since 
the initial division; and each patti had been further divided and sub- 
divided among heirs. The following chart, giving the family tree with 
the holdings possessed by the heirs, will show how exactly each fraction 
represented the heir’s share in the inheritance of the whole village, 
according to the law of equal division among brothers. 


x 
| 
| | | 
Parsu (1 patti or Durga Y 
1rd village) (1 ri (1 patti) 
| 
Satba | | } 
| Kalyan Ratan Z 
| | (% X % of village) (4% x 14) 
Dasi  Lachhman ) | Kasi, &c. 
——” | | (% X %) 
¥% of village | | Bankhandi Patri 
Kan’i Lauki 4% x} of village (4% x 34) 
ree en anaeeemetll 
4x % of village wate 
Narayan Puran 


1x ¥% of village 


It is noteworthy that though the village had been divided into three 
paftis, each heir’s share has been defined as a fractional part of the 


67. The documents are Allahabad 1186, 1196, 1221, 1222 & 1224. Ail except 1186 
re gale-deeds. ‘This is the same Pasnajat that has appeared earlier in this Sec- 
tion, in the table comparing sale prices with annual revenue. 

88. ‘This is clear from Allahabad 1196, the earliest of the Pasnajat documents. 
tthe sellers declare that they hold one-third of the village and “the patti, consisting 
of ‘the third part belonging to us, is set apart and bounded on all sides as follows”, 
ke. Allshsbad 1186 also shows that the boundaries of the three puttis had been 


gaarked on the ground. 
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village as well as of the pafti, in words such as “the full sixth part of 
one-third {i.e. of one patti) of the village of Pasnajat, that is, one- 
eighteenth of the whole village’. The prices at which the various shares 
were sold—all within a period of two decades—also correspond fairly 
closely to their fractional values.® 


Although the zamindari was always divisible, the definition of the 
rights of the heirs as fractional parts of the original zamindari implies 
that some kind of recognition of its unity survived. In some cases, 
zamindaris divided up among heirs are described as mushtarik, ie. held 
in common.’ There is evidence that while the share of each heir in 
the zamindari was recognised, the land was not actually divided and 
continued for some time, at least, to be regarded as a joint-family 
holding. The income was probably distributed among the heirs 
according to the size of their shares. This is the inference most natu- 
rally to be drawn from a Pasnajat document which shows that despite 
numerous co-sharers, the land of the middle patti of the village had not 
been divided for two or three generations and it was only when an 
outsider had purchased two shares, amounting to a half of it, that the 
boundaries of the land corresponding to these shares were laid down.” 


When so much of our information about zamindari in its various 
aspects comes from contemporary sale-deeds, we run the risk of bela- 
bouring the obvious if we try to prove that zamindari was in fact 
salable. The risk should, however, be taken if only to emphasise the 
fact that the point is important and must be put ‘beyond doubt or 
question. The principle that zamindari was salable is first directly 
‘enunciated only in an 18th century glossary of revenue terms.’72 The 


69. The following are the sale-prices of various shares in the. zamindari of Pasnajat 
specified in the surviving deeds: 


Patti I (1/3rd of the village): Rs. 405, A.D, 1672 (Allahabad 1196) 
1/3rd of 1/3rd part (Patti II) of the village: Rs. 127, A.D. 2688 ( 55 1222) 
1/6th of 1/2rd part (Patti II): Rs. 57, ~ ( Pa 1221) 
1/18th part of the village (in “Patti IT): Rs. 61, A.D. 1689 ( » 1224) 


70. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 44a; also f. 47b. 

71. Allahabad 1186: a qismat-nama. The land was measured and divided into 
two plots (takhtas). Then out of these, equal portions were assigned to the 
purchaser and the remaining holders. The length and breadth of each portion with 
its boundaries are set out in great detail. I have missed the date of the document, 
but it probably belongs to 1688 or 1689. 


72. Add, 6603, f. 65a. 
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recorded evidence of actual sales of zamindaris begins with Akbar™ and 
becomes extensive under Aurangzeb. Orders issued from Aurangzeb’s 
court require that in judging the merits of conflicting claims to 
zamindari rights, cognizance was to be taken of any sale that might 
have been affected.7* We have already referred to the sale of Kalkatta 
(the later Calcutta) and some other villages by their zamindars to the 
English.75 Earlier still, the English had purchased land at Malda in 
the same province (Bengal) from a local zamindar."© We have exten- 
sive evidence of such transactions in Awadh in the records at 
Allahabad.77 The sale of a zamindari near Mathura is referred to in a 
farman of Shahjahan.78 In Gujarat too, the zamindars could sell their 
lands, for we are told that the land sold by them was known as 
bechan.” 


It seems that there were usually no official restrictions on the 
sale of zamindari right. Although the purchase by the English of 
Kalkatta and other villages was recognised in a parwana from the 
provincial Diwan, this was a patently special case, involving a foreign 
company, and even here, as elsewhere, there is no hint that the prior 
permission of the authorities had to be obtained before the transaction 
could be affected. Nor does custom seem to have offered an impene- 
trable barrier. A zamindari could be divided for sale just as for inherit- 
ance: Its possessor might sell one portion while retaining the other.®° 
We also find, in the case of Pasnajat, members of a family, to which 
the zamindari of the entire village had originally belonged, selling away 


73. A farman issued by Akbar in the 38th Ilahi year, refers to “the purchase 
of land from zamindars” in a named village near Mathura, by Gosain Bithal Rai 
(Jhaveri, Doc. IV). An earlier document, Allahabad 317 (A.D. 1586), records the 
sale of “the satarahi and bist” of a village in the pargana of Sandila in Awadh. 

74. Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 48a, 62a. 

75. Add. 24,039, ff. 36a-b, 39a. 

76. Malda Diary and Consultations, JASB, NS, XIV, 1918, pp. 81-2, 122-3. It 
was bought from one ‘Rajaray’, here described as chaudhuri, but subsequently 
(pp. 174, 182, 196, 202) as ‘jimmedar’, an obvious corruption of zamindar. 

77. Allahabad 891, 1180, 1194, 1196, 1205, 1215, 1219, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1227, for 
Bahraich sarkar; Allahabad 317, 435, 464, for pargana Sandila in Lakhnau sarkar. 
All these documents belong to Aurangzeb’s reign or to an earlier period, Allahabad 
1192 (of A.D. 1669) is a simple deed of transfer. 

78. Jhaveri, Doc, VI. 

78. Mirat, I, p. 173. 

80. Mahasingh, for @xample, sold 2/83rds of the village of Debidaspur, while it 
was only later that his heiress Sabhanu sold the remaining one-third of the village 
(Allahabad 1215 & 1216). 
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their individual shares without reference to their co-sharers. Only in 
one case, in a zamindari held by a Muslim family, do we find the holder 
of one share claiming the right of pre-emption in respect of another! 


If the zamindari could be sold, it could also be transferred on 
lease. One deed of lease (ijéra), which has come down to us, sets 
down in detail the amounts payable by the lessee for each of the two 
harvests in the year, for three years.82 Another allows the lessee to 
recover in instalments any taq@vi (taccavi) loans given by him to the 
peasants still outstanding at the time of his surrendering the lease.®8 
It is also stressed in two of our documents that taking a zamindari on 
lease did not confer on the lessee any milkiyat rights. 


2. GENESIS, COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH OF THE ZAMINDAR CLASS 


Uptill now we have concerned ourselves only with the legal sub- 
stance and nature of zamindari right. We have excluded from our con- 
sideration the historical context in which the right must be placed. The 
possessors of zamindari rights were not possessors of a visible article 
of property, like any other, but of a title to a constant share in the 
product of society. This right could not have dropped from the sky, 
and must have been created by social forces. Eighteenth century writers 
recognised that the origin of the right went as far back, at least, as the 
beginning of the period of Muslim Kings.1 And though these kings 
might have recognised, or sometimes even granted, the zamindari of some 
lands2 the right as such was created independently of any royal action. 
Our growing knowledge of early medieval times might one day enable 
us to speak with greater assurance about the process which led to 
the evolution of this right. For the present, we must depend upon local 
traditions and though, as historical evidence, they individually leave 
much to be desired, it is difficult to disregard them on any point where 
they are unanimous or nearly unanimous. These traditions describing the 


81. Allahabad 1200 (of A.D. 1676). 
82, Allahabad 1230. The holder of ‘milkiyat and zamindari’ of the village also 
held it in madad-i ma‘ash, so that the lease also covered the right to collect its 


revenue. 
83. Allahabad 323. 


84, Allahabad 323 & 421. All the ijara documents cited in this paragraph belong 


to the reign of Aurangzeb. 
1. This is the clear implication of the passage quoted earlier in this Chapter 


from Mirat, I, 173-5. A more direct statement will be fottnd in Add. 6603, f. 65a. 
2. See the next Section. 
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erigins of local zamindaré rights usually reveal a long process accord- 
ing to a set pattern: There is, first, a settlement by members of a caste 
or clan, perhaps, dominating over peasants. settled earlier, er, perhaps, 
peasants themselves. Then another clan appears, drives them out or 
establishes its dominion over them; and then still another. At some 
stage, if not from the beginning, the dominion of the victorious caste 
erystallizes into zamindari right, held by various leading members of 
it. over different portions of the subjugated territory. It appears that 
this process continued down to the Mughal times, and we have other 
sources besides the traditions to tell us that it did not end there? 


This summary of the usual traditional aceount of the establishment 
of zamindari rights makes it obvious that these accounts treat the 
zamindar class as consisting of a number of castes which monopolised 
zamindari holdings in different areas. With this association of zamin- 
dari with caste the testimony of the Ain-i Akbari is in full accord. When 
im its detailed census of the ‘Twelve Provinces’, the Ain puts a column 
for zamindars or bumis, the sole information it provides under it is 
about the castes (qaum, plural aqwém) of the zamindars. As noticed 
at the beginning of this Chapter, separate entries are made in this 


3. A short passage from an early 19th century Persian memoir on the Dis- 
trict of Gorakhpur may serve as a typical example of the traditional testimony: 
“In ancient times the dominion (riydsat) and raj of the neighbourhood of this 
city (Gorakhpur) belonged to the caste (qaum) of Doms. Thus remains of their 
forts at Batyalgarh, Ramgarh, Bhindiagarh, Domangarh, etc, in the areas 
adjoining the city are found to this day. And in the villages the caste (qaum) 
of Thariis, ie. the hill-men, of the race (qism) of those who are now settled 
at the foot of the hills, had their settlements. The market of Batol for the 
sale of goods from the hills was held in Gorakhpur. From the time of the 
establishment of the rule of the Muslims, the market and settlements of the 
Therus gradually disappeared and exist now only in the Terai. Some Srinit 
Rajputs, natives of Srinagar, having extirpated them, established their power and 
are uptill now known as Raja Gorakhpiri. Thus their descendants hold the 
zamindari of some of the villages of Silhat and of the pargana of the environs of 
Gorakhpur. Many bratyas (zamindars) in the pergana of the environs of Gorakh- 
pur and Silhat hold (their lands) in accordance with the sanads (deeds) of the 
Raja Gorakhpuris. Afterwards, in the time of Akbar, the ancestors of the 
ta‘alluqdar of Kachhor, formerly residing in the pargana of Bhauwapéra, with 
their kinsmen (lit. brothers) seized the zamindari of the environs of Gorakhpur 
and Silhat, which, till now, is in the hands of their descendants.” (Ghulam 
Hazarat, Kawa’if-i Gorakhpur (A.D. 1810), 1.0.4540, ff. 5b-6a, Aligarh MS. f. 7a-b). 

The two classic studies of local zamindari traditions in Awadh are C. A. Eliott, 
The Chronicles of Oonao, Allahabad, 1862, and W. C. Benett, A Report on the Family 
History of the Chief Clans of Roy Bareilly District, Lucknow, 1879. 
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column for each pargana under all the provinces of Hindustan and 
Gujarat. Usually, there is only one caste named against a pargana, 
but sometimes there are two or three; and it is only rare that the word 
‘various castes’, or simply ‘various’, is entered. We must suppose, 
therefore, that there were well-marked blocks of territory each con- 
sisting of a single pargana or group of parganas under the zamindari of 
members of the same caste.5 


Though it hardly stands in need of confirmation, the authoritative 
testimony of the Ain may be supplemented by individual references to 
the zamindari castes in certain territories. We know from Babur that 
the Salt Range was divided into three portions, in the possession, respec- 
tively, of the Jiid, Janjaha and Ghakkar tribes who exacted from all 
other inhabitants certain customary dues (which we may suppose to 
be zamindari cesses) upon every yoke of oxen and household.® Simi- 
larly, in the Ajmer province we find Rajput clans referred to, collec- 
tively, as holding the zamindari of some areas.’ Out of contiguous areas 
in the provinces of Awadh and Ilahabad, a district was officially con- 
stituted under the name Baiswara; it consisted, we are told, of “the 
many mahals that are the home of the seditious zamindars of the clan 
(qaum) of Bais.’ 


4, “Aqwaém-t mukhtalifa” and “mukhtalifa” in the original. Cf. Elliot, Memoirs, 
&c., ii, p. 204. 

5. In Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, between pages 202 and 203, will be found a very 
interesting set of maps. The first shows on the area of the old North-Western 
Provinces (excluding ‘Oudh’), the “Zameendaree Possession according to the Ayeen-i 
Akbaree” and the second, the “Zameendaree Possession in A.D. 1844”. The maps, 
owing to their small scale, do not show certain details. For example, the various 
Rajput clans named in the Ain are not distinguished and the ‘possessions’ of all 
of. them are shown under one colour. Nevertheless, the maps still have their 
intrinsic value as showing the broad changes which occurred in the areas held 
under zamindari by the big castes between the time of the Ain and the period 
before the Mutiny. 

6. Baburnama, tr. S. Beveridge, I, pp. 379-80, 387. See aise Tabaqat-i Akbari, 
I, pp. 159-60. 

7. E.g. the references to the clans (qawm) of Saindhal and Dewal in Waqa’i‘-i- 
Ajmir, pp. 364-5. 

8. Inshad-i Roshan Kaldm, ff. 6b-7a. Baiswara included parts of the sarkars of 
Lakhnau, Awadh, Manakpur and Korra. The Bais survive as an important Zamindari 
clan in the region. It is interesting to compare the list of the mahals, against which 
the Ain has entered the name of the Bais as zamindars, with that of the mahals 
of Baiswara given in Elliott’s Chronicles of Oonao, p. 67. Most mahals are common 
to both lists, but there have certainly been some important changes, 


A, 21 
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One of the best students of leeal history, Charles Elliott, seems 
to have been forcefully struck by this division of the land among zamin- 
dari clans. He remarks that “the limits of a Pergunnah hardly ever 
coincide with physical or geographical boundaries and the only ether 
cause for their irregular tracing seems to be proprietary right.” And 
then, following a line of argument of no concern to us,at the moment, 
he suggests that the pargana may be “defined as a tract of land in the 
possession of one undivided clan.” 


The territorial division of zamindari possession among clans and 
castes was the result of the way the zamindari right had come into exist- 
ence: It was historically created. It would be mistaking the nature 
of its creation, if one supposed that it was systematic. A clan might sub- 
due a piece of territory, but it might not be able to drive away all men 
belonging to the clan previously dominant, and some of the latter might 
continue to hold their own in enclaves and corners.!? A still greater ir- 
regularity would be introduced whenever the zamindari right became 
a full-fledged article of property and so became subject to sale and 
purchase, as it was throughout the Mughal times. Then money might 
corrode the old caste bastions and open the gates to outsiders. 


The zamindari sale-deeds preserved at Allahabad provide us with 
ample evidence of how the rights were sold to men of different castes 
and, in many cases, of different religions, from those of the sellers. The 
group of five villages in Hisampur, which we have already referred to 
for illustrating some aspects of the zamindari right, may again serve as 
an example. Even originally, these five villages, adjoining each other, 
did not belong to men of one caste: three belonged to Brahmans and 
two to Khatris. But over a period of twenty years two Saiyids, father 
and son, through successive purchases, bought out all the old zamin- 
dars.! In another part of Awadh, in the pargana of Sandila, the Bach- 
hal and Gahlot clans of the Rajputs were recorded as zamindars in 


8. The Chronicles of Oonao, p. 149 4. 

10. From the passage we have quoted from Ghulam Hazarat’s Memoir on 
Gorakhpur in a footnote earlier in this Section, it appears clearly that while the 
ancestors of the ta‘allugdar of Kachhor and his kinsmen seized the zamindart of 
the pergenas of Silhat and the environs of Gorakhpur, the older clan of Srinit 
Rajputs continued to enjoy the zamindari of “some villages” in both the perganas. 

11. Allahabad 892, 1196, 1205, 1215, 1216, 1219, 1221, 1222, 1224. It may be noted 
that the Ain has the following entry under ‘zaminder’ against the pargena of 
a “Rekwér, Bhale and some Basit.”—Brahmans are not mentioned, nor 
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the Ain? But a document of Akbar’s reign itself shows a number of 
Brahmans and others selling satdrahi and bis’t rights in a village in 
this pargana, to.a certain Muslim.“ And in Aurangzeb’s reign a number 
of Muslims {Shaikhs) and a non-Muslim carpenter appear together as 
selling the “milkiyat, ie. satarahi” of a village in the same pargana to 
two non-Muslims belonging to the caste (qaum) of Kalwars (distillers) .“ 
Such instances could be multiplied from these records, but what has 
been said should be enough to show that money was interfering with 
the contours of caste-possession of zamindari right even in areas which 
were far from the great centres of trade and commerce. 


Let us now retrace our steps to notice another feature associated 
with the institution of zamindari that the traditional testimony brings 
out. In this testimony we find that the one great instrument by which 
every caste established its possession of zamindari was the armed force 
it could command. Indeed, armed force appears as the first historical 
pre-requisite for the establishment, as well as the retention, of zamin- 
dari right. 

“The troops of the zamindars (of the Empire),” says the Ain, 
“exceed forty-four laks.”45 In an additional clause in the same sen- 
tence, it tells us that the details of these forces have been provided 
elsewhere. The reference must be to the columns bearing the head- 
ings “Cavalry” and “Infantry” in the statistical tables of ‘The Twelve 
Provinces.”!6 These are placed immediately after the column of zamin- 
dars and although this is not specifically stated, these give quite obvi- 
ously the figures of the troops of the zamindars. Thus wherever 
the entries for the zamindars are filled in for each pargana, the cavalry 
and infantry figures are also given.!7 When similarly, the zamindar- 


I2. Ain, 1, 439. 

4B. Allahabad 317. 

14. Allahabad 435. 

15. Ain, I, p. 175. Blochmann notes that two of the MES. consulted by him 
read “the troops and zamindars” for the initial words, by introducing the word wa 
(‘and’) before ‘zamindar’ Though this makes nonsense of the sentence, Dr. Saran 
accepts this variant, “whatever this alternative reading may mean” (Provincial 
Government, &c., p. 262)! 

16. There is no separate column in the original tables for elephants. In the 
comparatively few cases where their number is stated, this has been put under 
the column of “cavairy’, below the cavalry ‘figure. 

27. “The cases where the cavalry and infantry figures ave stated for a pargana, 
but the space for zemindars is Jeft blank, are rare; those where the zamindars are 
specified, but the figures for troops are omitted, are much rarer. In a few cases of 
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castes are only stated for whole sarkars, we have only sarkar-figures for 
the troops, The pargana figures also make it clear that the census does 
not only relate to the troops of tributary chiefs, but mainly records 
those of the ordinary zamindars; the number of the troops recorded 
against parganas in the directly administered territories in fact far 
exceeds that recorded for the areas of the tributary chiefs. The totals 
of the troops are also stated for each of the provinces and here we find 
them described usually as biimi, the synonym of zamindar. The total 
of provincial figures only slightly exceeds that of 44 laks stated for 
the whole Empire. These figures are interesting also for the composi- 
tion of the zamindars’ troops in the whole Empire that they reveal: 
3,84,558 cavalry; 42,77,057 infantry; 1,863 elephants, 4,260 guns and 
4,500 boats,18 


How Akbar’s administration obtained information about the mili- 
tary resources of the zamindars is not known, but the detailed nature 
of the census invites respect. The immense totals, on the one hand, 
and the break-up of the figures among parganas, on the other, show that 
almost every zamindar of any consequence reported possession of armed 
retainers. Two unpretentious documents relating to villages in the 
pargana of Hisampur provide striking confirmation of this general fact. 
The first, a complaint of a night~-attack, shows by a casual reference 
that even in a zamindari of five villages, acquired through. purchase, it 
‘was thought essential by the zamindar to build a qil‘acha or ‘small fort’, 
to protect his possessions.!® The second is an official order which takes 


the latter type a note is specially put in, to the effect that the number of troops 
in that pargana is assimilated to the figure of those in another (Ain, I, pp. 435, 459, 
494-5, 541). Sometimes (ibid, 435, 459, 541) the note is made directly below the 
name of the zamindar caste—another small proof that the troops were really those 
of the zamindars. To appreciate this point one must look up the corresponding 
entries in the Ain MSS., since Blochmann has dispensed with the columns. Jarrett’s 
restoration of columns in his translation of the Ain is misleading since the original 
arrangement of the columns is not retained: ‘The columns for cavalry, infantry 
and elephants precede, not follow, that of the “Castes.” 

18. Of the last two figures, the first is that of Bengal only and the second 
represents the total of the figures given for Bengal (4,400) and Bihar (100). The 
Jargest number of elephants was also recorded for Bengal (1,170). 

19. Allahabad 1225. The qil’acha was built in the biggest of the five villages, 
Pasnajat. The complaint is made by the zamindar, Saiyid Muhammad ‘Arif himself. 
The document is not dated, but the date of the raid is stated to be Dec. 12, 1689, 
Saiyid ‘Arif’s papers show that he held some other villages in his zamindari but 
pone of these adjoined the Pasnajat group of villeges. 
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note of a complaint by the malik of only a third part of a village that 
“the gil‘acha he had built there for stationing his men” had been razed 
to the ground by a usurper who had occupied his land: The order 
directs that the qil‘acha be rebuilt, and restored to him, by those res- 
ponsible for its destruction.” These two documents, which are both 
meant for the eyes of officials, show that not only was it normal for 
zamindars to raise qil‘achas, but the authorities too regarded it as a 
perfectly legitimate proceeding. The country must have been dotted 
with innumerable such fortresses. They became abnoxious in the eyes 
of the authorities only when the zamindars used them not for maintain- 
ing their rights over the peasants, but for defying the administration. 
Reports of official action against such fortresses, described as gil‘achas 
and garhis, abound.?!_ From these it becomes clear that the fortresses 
were found not only in provinces like Awadh but even in an area as 
close to the heart of the Empire as Central Doab. 


These fortresses were the visible symbols of the armed power of 
the zamindars. They served them as strongholds, garrison-houses and 
bases. But their real power must have lain in their millions of armed 
retainers. 


Since caste had played such a role in the formation of zamindari 
right, it is reasonable to suppose that a zamindar usually drew his most 
loyal warriors from members of his own caste who had come and 
settled with him. That this was the general practice may be seen from 
the way in which writers belonging to the 17th century used the word 
ulus. This word came from Mongolia and Central Asia where it had 
meant either a tribe organised as a military contingent or a military 
contingent given the name of a tribe. In India it was not applied to 


20. Allahabad 786 (dated January, 1684). 

21. A petition to the Court by an officer, probably the Governor of Akbarabad 
(Agra), reports a march by a subordinate from Kalpi and Etawa via Kol and 
Marehra to Agra, destroying the forts of zamindars. A full list (timdr) of the 
garhis destroyed by him is referred to as a testimony to his good service (Durr-al 
‘Ulum, ff. 78a-74a). For operations against such forts in Baiswara, see Insha-i Roshan 
Kalam, esp. ff. 2a-4a, 6a-8a. A faujdar of Korra in the Tlahabad province reported 
to the Court that seditious zamindars in that area had built “three or four qil‘achas 
in every village” (Akhbarat 47/150). References to zamindars’ village-fortresses in 
the various regions of the Empire are too numerous to make a full list possible, 
but the following may serve as examples: Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 236; Akhbarat 47/56, 
Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, £. 205; Bekas, ff. 52b-53a. 

22, Cf, Wei Kwei Sun, The Secret History of the Mongol Dynasty, Aligarh, 1957, 
pp. 18-14, 16-17, = SS 
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units of the imperial army, but used mostly in association with 
wamindars. It was used, on the one hand, for zamindar-castes: We thus 
hear of the ultis of Kachhwahas, of Rathors, of Gonds, of the Baliich, 
ée2 An official news-report from the Ajmer province says that the 
alus of Saindhal Rajputs held a zamindari somewhere in Mewar.* 
At the same time the word bore the sense of a body of armed men: 
Thus a man to be recognised as a zamindar in disturbed territory was 
expected to be in possession of an ulus. Such use of ulus was possi- 
ble only under the assumption that no material difference existed bet- 
ween a zamindar caste and a body of warriors serving a zamindar. 


It is, however, quite unlikely that the four and a half million troops 
recorded in the Ain’s census all belonged to zamindar castes. Possibly, 
the horsemen, fewer and of a higher status than the infantry, were 
largely made up of caste-retainers. But there is one instance on record 
where a seditious Bais (Rajput) zamindar of a pargana in Baiswara 
employed an Afghan and placed in his hands the command of a fort he 
had built26 if money could interfere with caste-possession of zamin- 
dori right, it is not surprising that some zamindars were prepared to 
enlist mercenaries belonging to other castes or communities. 


It seems probable, though there is little evidence about it, that the 
foot-troopers of the zamindars consisted largely of peasants or villagers, 
impressed to serve their zamindars in times of need. We do sometimes 
hear of large bodies of ganwdrs, villagers, used by zamindars in their 
own local frays or in resistance to the authorities.27 In the account of 
the operations of Farid (the later Sher Shah) in his father’s jagirs in 


23. Akbarnama, II, p. 156; Ain, I, pp. 477, 486; Sujan Rai, 63. 

24. Waqa’t'-i Ajmir 364. It goes on to say that the Saindhals, expelled by the 
Rana from Mewar, were to be provided with a zamindari near Jalor. They came, 
“two thousand and five hundred men, horse and foot, along with their families.” 


25. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff. 3b-4a; Kalimat-i Taiyabat, ff. 127b-128a. 


26. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 6b. Not only that but he named the fort Salimgarh, 
after the name of this Afghan. 


21, For ganwars serving a petty raja in the pargana of Jalesar (Agra) during 
a battle with a body of troops led by imperial officers in the time of Akbar, see 
Badauni II, p. 151. Allahabad 1202, dated May, 1676, contains a complaint by 
Saiyid Ahmad and others that their zamindari rights in certain villages had been 
wrongfully seized by some persons. When they had complained to the jagirdar 
{or faujdar?), some horsemen were sent to secure them their possessions. ‘Their 
@pponents, however, assembled “a large number of sedition-mongers and ganwars” 
and scared the horsemen away. 
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Bihar against zamindare who defied his authority, it is stated that on 
storming their village he killed all the men he found there and not 
leaving a trace of the old population, settled new peasants on the 
land, The assumption behind this action must have been that all the 
old peasants were either the retainers of the zamindars, or, at least, 
had served them in battle. 


The way the zamindars paid their armed followers probably varied 
considerably. A zamindar preparing to resist an attack of the revenue- 
collector’s troops is shown as first ,drawing up “the list of his horse- 
men and foot-soldiers, old and new, and of retainers (naukardan) paid 
by grant of land or in eash.”™” It is quite possible that the zamindars 
usually gave some of their own lands to their fellow clansmen in return 
for their pledge to serve them, as was the case with the Rajputs in the 
territories of the autonomous chiefs.°° Whether the ganwars, called 
upon to defend the interests of the zamindar, received any pay 
or rendered their services in the form of begdr (unpaid labour), 
remains, from the limitations of our records, an open question. 


On the basis of the information assembled in this and the previous 
Section, a few general remarks may be made on the position of the 
zamindars as a class. Theirs was, in the first place, an exploiting class 
in the sense that they claimed a share in the surplus produce of the 
peasantry. But, though this share varied from place to place, it was 
on the whole a subordinate share, compared with what was extorted 
from the peasants in the form of land-revenue and other cesses and 
taxes in the name of the State. Secondly, they represented, in various 
ways, elements of a despotism or of a power which was purely local. 
Their right over any particular land was hereditary and though clan- 
movements or sales might interfere with zamindari possession, a zamin- 
dar normally would have the deepest roots in the land belonging for 
generations to his ancestors. His great advantage must have been his 
close knowledge of the productivity of the land and'the customs and 
traditions of its inhabitants. Local associations, however, also meant 
parochialism and the horizon of the zemindar’s outlook could have hard- 


28 ‘Abbas Khan, ff. 14b-15a. 

29. Bekas, f. 32b. 

30. “The Rajput practice is that in the mahals of their home territory (wafan), 
they grant villages to Rajputs, and the latter offer their lives whenever the time 
of battle comes.” (Indar Singh Rathor’s submission to the Court in Documents af 


Aurangzeb’s Reign, 121). Cf. Bernier, 39, 208. 
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ly gone beyond the limits of the possessions of his caste, if ever, indeed, 
it went beyond those of his own family. We have seen that the zamin- 
dars as a class were really largely made up of a number of castes, 
which had for long been uprooting and subjugating each other. 
The social heterogeneity of their class must have increased still further 
with the sale and purchase of gamindaris. Besides this social division, 
there was a geographical one as well, for, as shown in the beginning of 
this Chapter, the contiguity of zamindari possession was broken all 
over by blocks of ra‘iyati, or purely peasant-held, villages. 


The strength and weakness of the zamindar class were reflected 
in the type of armed power it commanded. The zamindar’s fortress 
was the symbol of his resolution to defend the land inherited from 
his ancestors. The peasants with their large numbers probably never 
made him short of foot-soldiers. Four millions of infantry is 
no mean figure. Infantry too accorded with the zamindar’s purely 
local ambitions and the absence of any great desire on his part for 
mobility or long-range operations. He was, accordingly, usually far 
weaker in cavalry, the arm most necessary for mobile warfare. Accord- 
ing to the Ain census, the zamindars had hardly one horseman for ten 
foot-soldiers. As against this, an official estimate of the time of 
Shahjahan put the number of imperial cavalry (excluding such as was 
employed in the work of revenue-collection under faujdars and 
revenue-officials) at 200,000 and infantry at 40,000—i.e. 5 horsemen for 
one foot-soldier.2! Since this figure of imperial cavalry excludes forces 
employed for revenue-collection purposes, it cannot be assumed that 
the total figure fell very far short gf the nearly 400,000 horsmen of the 
zamindars counted by the Ain. Moreover, the latter could have hardly 
compared with the imperial troops in the breeds of their horses. This 
apart, however, the very fact that the zamindars’ forces were not unified 


' $1. Lahori IJ, p. 715. Lahori’s estimate is not based on an inspection of the 
brand-rolls of the mansabdars’ contingents: He has apparently arrived at his figures 
by simply dividing the total number of sawar ranks by 4 and then adding the 
number of mansabdars and horsemen directly paid from the imperial treasury, In 
actual fact, however, mansabdears who had jagirs in the same province where they 
were serving had to bring to the brand horsemen numbering a third of their 
sawar ranks: while, on the other hand, those placed below 6-months in the month- 
scale brought fewer than the standard (cf. Lahori, IT, 506-7). But still, Lahori’s 
figure may serve as a rough estimate. As for infantry, it consisted, he says of 
“musketeers, gunners, cannoniers and archers,” 10,000 of whom were stationed at 
the Court and the rest (3.000 in the printed text being an obviosts error for 30,000) 
“in the provinces and forts.” 
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but were dispersed and engaged so often in internecine quarrels, must 
usually have deprived them of any effective capacity of resistance 


against imperial armies. 


The zamindar class was so fatally divided, so narrowly bound by 
its caste and local ties (though they were indeed in some respects its 
real strength and ensured its survival) fhat it could never form into a 
united governing class and create an empire. This incapacity on the 
part of the most powerful indigenous class may provide us with at 
least one explanation of why the main impetus towards empire-build- 
ing in medieval India came so repeatedly from foreign conquerors. 


3. THe IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE ZAMINDARS 


Before studying the relationship that was established between the 
imperial administration and the zamindars, it will be useful to remem- 
ber a distinction which we have made in the preceding Sections of this 
Chapter. Although we know that the tributary chiefs were also called 
zamindars, they must be distinguished from ordinary zamindars within 
territories directly under imperial administration. We shall take up 
the position of the tributary chiefs in the next Section, and for the 
present concern ourselves with the ordinary zamindars. 


We have seen that within these imperial territories, the zamindars 
in most provinces held rights only over a portion of the land and there 
were ra‘iyati areas, where the peasant’s right was the sole right. In 
the latter areas the administration dealt with the peasants direct, and 
this fact left its imprint on the whole machinery of Mughal revenue 
administration. It is not only that direct contact with the peasants, 
that is the assessment of the peasants’ lands and collection of the land 
revenue from them individually, is always the ideal recommended in 
official regulations: many of these regulations, especially those of Todar 
Mal and Fathullah Shirazi, of the Ain, and of Aurangzeb (in the 
farman to Rasikdas!) never refer to the zamindar, though they lay 
down in detail the whole procedure for assessing and collecting land 


32. The preponderance of elements of foreign birth or origin has been a 
subject of comment since Bernier (p. 215). Moreland shows, on the basis 
of the list of mansabdars given in the Ain, that Akbar’s ‘Service’ consisted 
“predominantly” of foreigners, i.e. mainly Turanis and Persians. (India at the 
Déath of Akbar, 69-70). This is a subject well worth further investigation. 

1. This does haye one reference to zamindars, but not in connexion with the 
procedure of either assessment or collection of revenue, 


A. 22 
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revenue. The zamindar thus seems to have had no place in the recog. 
nised scheme of revenue administration and his name only creeps in 
surreptitiously here and there in the administrative manuals of the 
period. 


Yet there is evidence enough in our documents that the zamindar 
was normally called upon to pay the revenue for the land over which 
he claimed his right as zamindar. ‘There is an exceptionally large 
amount of such evidence from the reign of Aurangzeb for various parts 
of the Empire, from Bengal to Rajasthan. A copy has come down to 
us of an undertaking (muchalka) given on behalf of the English 
Company to pay the land-revenue (mil-i wajib) of certain villages, 
including Dahi Kalkatta, ancestor of modern Calcutta, when they 
obtained their zamindari by purchase.2 There is a good deal of other 
evidence for Bengal to the same effect,? but we shall be considering it 
in another context shortly. From Awadh comes a set of documents 
called qaul-qarar, issued by officials fixing the land-revenue on 
zamindars for particular years.4 Other documents from the same 
collection contain references to the obligation of the zamindars to pay 
the jama‘, or the amount of revenue assessed on their villages, to the 
authorities5 A letter of the faujdar of Baiswara speaks of “the 
peasants and zamindars” of a particular locality, who “attending upon 
the agents of the jagirdars duly pay the land revenue”.6 In two impe- 
rial orders issued on petitions received from zamindars of the sarkars 
of Sambhal and Kalpi, regular payment of the revenue in the past 
by the petitioners is made a pre-condition for entertaining their com- 
plaints.” A parwara recording the grant of a zamindari of twenty-five 
villages near Mathura to one Qasim, who was already holding them in 
jagir, informs the new zamindar that “so long as the villages remain in 
his jagir he may keep the land revenue and official taxes (mél-i wajib o 
huqiiq-i diwén:). Afterwards when they are assigned in jagir to some 


2. Add 24,039, f. 36b. 

3. Cf. especially, Durr-al ‘Ulum, f, 47a-48a; Hedges I, p. 39. 

4. Allahabad 897, 1206, 1223; also 1220 (which is a deed of acceptance of the 
assessment). ‘The first two style the assessee ‘ta‘alluqdar,’ but we know from 
sale-deeds that in both cases the assessee was the zamindar of the villages (viz., 
the Pasnajat group of villages, to which we have already referred so often). In 
the last two documents, the assessees are called ‘mdaliks’ of the villages. 

5. See Allahabad 782: also Allahabad 1234. 

6. Insha’-i Roshan Kalam, ff. 19b-20a; see also f. 7a. 

7. Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 48b, 56b-57a; also ff. 61b-62a, 
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one else he shall be answerable tothe ‘dmil (revenue collector) of that 
place (on behalf of the new jagirdar, presumably) for the revenue 
collected (hasil).’% In an official letter we come across a reference to 
the allegation of some zamindars of a pargana in Hisar against an ‘amil 
who collected the revenue from them at the wrong time.® The news- 
reports from the Ajmer province frequently refer to the payment of 
land-revenue by the zamindars either as an established fact or as an 
obligation on their part that needed to be enforced.!© 


This evidence has been set out only by way of illustration, for 
references to zamindars’ paying revenue that are either general in 
nature or do not relate to any particular locality, are too numerous to 
be cited. The evidence we have given is by itself sufficient to warrant 
the statement that the collection of land-revenue through zamindars 
was by no means excluded from the provinces which were under the 
so called ‘zabt’ system established by Akbar—or, in other words, from 
the most central parts of the Empire. The fact that the evidence 
belongs entirely to Aurangzeb’s reign is mainly because his reign 
happens to be so much the richer in its records, when compared to 
earlier reigns. Any suspicion that this practice was a growth of the 
period between Akbar and Aurangzeb, may in any case be set at 
rest by a farman of Akbar that has survived. This, issued in his 38th 
regnal (ilahi) year, exempts a religious dignitary from paying the 
revenue and other taxes (mal o jihat) on land in a village near Mathura 
which he had purchased from some zamindars:1! It thus provides an 
exception that really proves the rule. 


It seems that by the latter half of the 17th century, a special term 
came into use to designate a zamindar in his aspect as payer of land- 
revenue. Ta‘allugq-daér means ‘the holder of a ta‘alluqa’; the literal 
meaning of the latter word is ‘connexion’, but it was used in the sense 
of land or area over which any kind of right was claimed.“ In the 


8. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 199a-200a, Bodl., ff. 157b-158a. 

§. Balkrishan Brahman, ff. 63b-64a. The ‘amil “seized Rs. 5,000 by force, 
selling the sons and cattle of the plaintiffs at a time when the fields were green.” 

10. Waqa’i’-i Ajmir, 57, 398, &c. 

ll. Jhaveri, Doc. IV. For Shahjahan’s farman to the same effect in respect 
of the same village see ibid, Doc. VI. 

12. The “word ta‘alluqa was thus used indifferently for the territories of 
jagirdars, zamindars and independent rulers, We often come across the formule “the 
wy. WWalluga-t (attached to, included in) jagir of Y” (see, eg. Insha~t 
Roshan ‘Riter M). Thence, ta‘alluga in the sense of land assigned to a jagirdar 

iy ¥ 
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a wd 
18th century definitions of ta‘alluqdar, two s pan tte statements occur: 
First, that he was just a kind of revenue-farmeny# ‘and, second, that he 
was a small zamindar.4 Yasin’s glossary, however, gives an explana- 
tion which shows how both these statements could be true at the same 
time. A ta‘alluqdar, we are told, was a zamindar who contracted to 
pay revenue not only for his own zamindari, but*blso for the zamindari 
of other persons: this arrangement was usually made by the authorities 
to avoid having to deal with a large number of persons.5 Thus a 
ta‘alluqdar was not necessarily the zamindar of the whole area for 
which he paid the revenue, but only of a part of it; for the rest 
he was simply an intermediary. To be a ta‘alluqdar, therefore, was 
a smaller thing than to be a zamindar of the same area, since the latter 
would hold the whole, and not merely a part, of it in zamindavi right, 
in addition to collecting and paying the revenue due from it. This 
explains not only the 18th century definition of ta‘alluqdar as small 
zamindar, but also a passage in the Fathiya ‘Tbriya, where claimants to 
the throne of Arakan, who sided with the Mughals during Sha’ista 
Khan’s Chatgaon expedition, are said to have hoped for something, 
at least: “If they could not become rajas, they might become zamin- 
dars; if not zamindars, then ta‘alluqdars.”!® It should, however, be 
stressed that the ta‘alluqdar was only a particular kind of zamindar and 
in many contexts it seems to have been a matter of indifference which 
of the two terms were used. Thus when two revenue documents from 
Awadh style the assessee ta‘allugqdar, the word zamindar would have 
done equally well since he was in fact the malik or zamindar of the 
assessed villages? Similarly, in the provincial Diwan’s parwana 
recognising the English Company’s purchase of Dahi Kalkatta, &c., the 
sellers are designated “zamindars”, while the English are called “per- 
manent ta‘alluqdars” of their acquisition.'® 


(Akhbarat A, 49). For an instance of its use for the area under a zamindar, see 
Documents of Aurangzeb’s Reign, 15; Allahabad 1234. Finally, in the Ma’asir-i 
‘Alamgiri, p. 206, we read of the ta‘alluqa or dominion of the “wretched” Sambhaiji. 

13. Add. 19,504, f. 100a. 

14. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Khalisa Sharifa, ff. 9b, 19a. 

15. Add 6603, ff. 54b-55a. See also Risala-i Zira‘at, f. 9a. 

16. Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, ff. 155b-156a. 

17. Allahabad 897 and 1206 (See note 4 in this Section): In 897 the 
agssessee is actually termed ‘mdlik o ta‘alluqdéar’. 

18. Add. 24,039, f. 86a. Moreland, though he refers to the sale-deed on f£. 39a 
of this collection, seems to have missed this parwana as well as the endorsements 
entered on the back: of it. He believed that the term ta‘alluqddri for the Company's 
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Although we. have just used the word ‘assessee’ for the zamindar 
(or for that matter, ta‘alluqdar), when obliged to pay the revenue on 
the land of his zamindari, the official view seems to have been that 
he was always an intermediary, who merely rendered to the authori- 
ties the service of collecting the land-revenue from the peasants. 
Aurangzeb’s farmdn to Rasikdas, making its sole reference to the 
zamindars. (Art. XI), declares it one of the tasks of the auditors 
of village accounts to discover how much “the revenue-assessor and 
collector (amin o ‘amil) and zamindars, etc.”, took from the peasants, 
The bracketing of zamindars with the revenue officials is significant 
and suggests that the authorities claimed as much control over the 
zamindars’ collection of revenue from the peasants as over those of 
their own Officials. It was, therefore, natural that administrative docu- 
ments should have laid down, in general terms, how the zamindars 
were to treat their peasants. The zamindar thus appears primarily as 
an official or tax-gatherer, rather than a tax-payer. Two farmans, 
granting or confirming zamindari, accordingly speak of the right as a 
khidmat, a post of service.2° This was not only a matter of termi- 
nology or paper injunctions. The zamindars’ ‘service’ in collecting and 


rights was used only in Farrukhsiyar’s farman of 1717. From this he concluded 
erroneously that “at this time, then, Calcutta meant by zamindari what Delhi 
meant by taluqdari.” (Agrarian System, 191-2). The use of the two terms in these 
documents would, however, conform to a definition in Add. 6603, f. 55a, of a 
subordinate sense for ‘ta‘alluqdar’: it could mean a zamindar, whose rights were 
not ancient nor derived from royal grant (huziirt), but obtained only by 
purchase. Thus the sellers of Kalkatta, &c., were zamindars, but the English could 
only be ta‘alluqdars. “ 


19. See the two farmans cited above. Also the Diwan’s perwana concerning the 
English purchase of Kalkatta, &c., in Bengal, Add. 24,039, £. 36a, and revenue 
Officials’ gqaul-qarérs, Allahabad 897, 1206, 1223. The shorter formula employed in 
these qaul-qarars consists of an injunction to the zamindar that he should pay the 
revenue assessed, followed by another to the effect that “he should keep the peasants 
contented by his good conduct and exert himself in furthering the cultivation and 
prosperity (or, increase in the numbers) of the peasants.” 


20. See Jahangir’s farman issued in his 13th year and published in IHRC, 
XVII, p. 188 (concerning the zamindari and chaudhurai of some tappas in sarkar 
Mungir, Bihar). The formula khidmat-i zamindari is also used (and, indeed, the 
word khidmat alone as substitute for zamindari) in a farman of Shah Alam II 
issued in his 15th year, confirming the descendants of Raja Salibahan in the 
zamindari of a pargana in Sarkar Kol, Agra province. A photograph of this 
farman is in the possession of the Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. It is certainly 2 
late document but probably preserves the form used in such documents of the 
17th century. 
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remitting the revenue was actually paid for, through an allowance 
known as nankdr. This was either in the form of a deduction from the 
revenue paid or in the form of land left to the zamindar revenue-free.*! 
The niinkdr, according to what was apparently the standard rate, amount- 
ed to ten per cent of the revenue demand,” although a later docu- 
ment, which also mentions this percentage, allows that it varied and 
amounted to 5 per cent in some provinces. 


This conception of zamindari as a form of service rendered to the 
authorities brought it very close, in essentials, to the office of the chau- 
dhurt. The chaudhuri, who was usually a zamindar himself, occupied 
a crucial position in the machinery of revenue collection and received 
for his services an allowance, which too was called nankar. Since 
zamindari was also treated as implying a duty to collect revenue, it 
is not surprising that zamindari and chaudhurd7 are sometimes coupled 
together in Mughal documents.> 


The established principle, then, which emerges from our evidence, 
was that the land revenue was a direct imposition on the peasant and 
that even when the zamindar might be the one who remitted it to 
the imperial treasury, the peasant was the real assessee. This may be 
one reason why the standard revenue regulations of the time of Akbar 
as well as Aurangzeb ignore the zamindars altogether. The pitch of 
the revenue demand and the mode of assessment might well remain 
the same within a locality, irrespective of whether a particular village 
was zamindari or ra‘iyati. This was, indeed, implicit in the right 
of the authorities, acknowledged in the 18th century, to convert when- 
ever they so chose, zamindari land into sir, ie., impose direct assess- 
ment and collection on the peasant, by-passing the zamindar altogether, 
though allowing him his proprietary share or méalikdna.* Two specific 


21. Add. 6603, ff. 65a, 79b, 82b. 

22. In Bekas, f. 52b, a zamindar, addressing a revenue official, declares that “if 
the jama‘ (revenue) of the ta‘alluqa was assessed according to the statement of 
the last ten years (muwdazana-i dah-sdla), with the deduction of one-tenth as 
nankir,” he was ready to render the official proper service. 

23. Add. 19504, f. 100a. 

24. The duties and significance of this official will be discussed in some detail 
in Chapter VII, Section 2. 

25. Jahangir’s farman, IHRC, XVII, p. 188; Allahabad 1192 (of A.D. 1669). 

26. Yasin's Glossary, Add. 6603, ff. Gib. 66a-b. Yasin had experience of revenue 
administration in both Dehli and Bengal. For sir, see note 35 in Section 1 of this. 
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instances where the revenue demand on zamindari land was at the 
same pitch and assessed by the same method as that on the ra‘iyati, 
also come from the 17th century. In one manual of Shahjahan’s reign 
a specimen account shows the kankiit method of assessment being 
applied, at the same time, to the khud-kashta lands of the zamindars 
and the ra‘iyati lands within the same village.2” In a collection of official 
documents of Aurangzeb’s reign we find an order to the effect that 
the revenue from a village of a zamindar, who had protested against 
heavy assessment, be realised through Crop-sharing, with the State’s 
share amounting to half the produce, which was in fact the standard, 
if not the maximum rate authorised under Aurangzeb.% Two docu- 
ments from Awadh, stating the revenue assessed on a zamindar, show 
that the revenue demand was revised every harvest and so suggest 
that there was a fresh assessment during each season, in the same 
way as was prescribed in the imperial regulations for ordinary land™ 


There seem, nevertheless, to have been cases where the assess- 
ment once made was continued for some time. In two documents, again 
from nearly the same area of Awadh, the revenue is fixed bi-l maqta‘ 
—i.e., at the same figures permanently—upon the ‘proprietors’ (médliks) 
of a number of villages2® But this arrangement was sanctioned by 
the agents of the same jagirdar and might not have been accepted or 
continued by those of the next. 


The system was different really in Bengal, where the zamindar 
seems to have paid his land revenue according to a figure fixed by 
the administration for long, though unspecified, periods. The evidence 
for this system goes back to the Ain-i Akbari, which declares that the 
jama‘ of Bengal was “wholly naqdi’3! Now, since naqd means cash, 
the phrase standing by itself may be taken to mean simply that the 


2t. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 183a. 

28. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f, 126a-b; Bodl. f. 98a: Ed. 98.. For half-share of the 
produce as the revenue-rate under Aurangzeb, see Ch. VI, Section I. 

29. Allahabad 1206 and 897 (of A.D. 1677 and 1685). Under each harvest there 
is a figure under asl, the previous year’s assessment for the corresponding harvest; 
followed by izifa (increase) or kami (reduction) as the case might be; and then 
the total now due, 

30. Allahabad 1220 and 1223 (of 1687). The figures for the two successive years 
show no change in respect of any village. See also Chapter VI, Section 4, for 
muqta’. 

31. Ain, I, p. 393. 
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land revenue in Bengal was collected in cash.* But this interpretation 
fails when we find the jama‘ of the zabti parganas in Bihar and Ilaha- 
bad being distinguished from that of naqdi*3 The imposition of cash 
revenue rates was essential to the zabt system and if it could still be 
regarded as different from naqdi, the latter must mean something other 
than mere cash payment. Some indication of its sense may be obtained 
by turning to the other places in the Ain’s statistics where the jama‘ 
figures are preceded by the word naqdi or az-qarar-i naqdi (‘as settled in 
cash’) 34 All the mahals against which these words are put uniformly 
lack measured area statistics.35 Furthermore the sarkar of Sorath 
(Kathiawar) in Gujarat is declared to be naqd#* and we know from 
the Ain as well as the Mir’at-i Ahmadi that this consisted entirely of 
the territories of tributary chiefs. At first sight, the fact that only a 
few mahals in the Ajmer province, the homeland of the Rajput chiefs, 


are specifically described as nagdi may appear to militate against any 


32. Abu-] Fazl, in fact, uses the word naqdi to mean ‘stated in cash’ when 
he puts it as heading over his column of jama‘ figures in the tables of statistics 
for the “Twelve Provinces.’ 

33. Ain, I, pp. 417, 424. In respect of the sarkar of Tlahabas (Tlahabad), 
Blochmann’s text is very misleading. Where the MSS. read: “Consisting of Zabti, 
9 mahals: 2,08,38,384 dams; and Naqdi, 6 mahals: 19,93,615 dams,” Blochmann has: 
“Consisting of 9 mahals: 2,08,33,374144 dams and naqdi.” 

34. A reader of Blochmann’s text is, again, likely to be led astray here. 
Blochmann, dispensing with the columns, had no place where to put naqdi used as 
the heading for the jama‘ column. He put it here and there alongside the jama‘ 
figures of certain sarkars and parganas, which in the original appear without this 
distinction. So that unless one consults the MSS. one would have no means of 
knowing whether the term naqdi qualifying a jama‘ figure, at any place, has been 
the result of Blochmann’s interpolation or intended to be there by Abul Fazl 
himself. : 

Dr. Saran, Provincial Government, &c., p. 315, would like to make a distinc- 
tion between naqdi and az qarar-i naqdi. But that this is unwarranted is shown 
by the fact that while the former is used for a part of the jama‘ of the province 
of Bihar, the latter is used for that of the jama‘ of the sarkar of Bihar, within 
that province. (Ain, I, 417-18). 

35. The mahals are: Ajaigarh, sarkar Kalinjar (Ilahabad); Khandela, sarkar 
Narnaul (Agra); Udaipur, Islampur (Mohan), Sanwar Ghati, Saimbal ‘with culti- 
vated land,’ Mandalgarh and Madaria in sarkar Chittor, and Amkhora 
and Dablana in sarkar Ranthambor (Ajmer); Seoni in sarkar Handiya 
and Aunarmal and Gagrun ‘with the city’ in sarkar Gagrun (Malawa): 
and Bandar Sola, sarkar Ahmadabad (Gujarat). Blochmann also puts az 
qarar-i naqdi against Singhana-Udaipur in sarker Narnaul and Thamna in sarkar 
Ahmadabad, though this is not supported by either Add. 7652 or Add, 6552. 

36. Ain, I, p. 493. 
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connexion between naqdi and tribute. But actually the great Rajput 
chiefs did not pay any tribute: they became jagirdars, holding their 
ancestral domains as wafan and keeping their revenues for themselves, 
The naqdi mahals of the Ajmer province were probably the few areas 
whose chiefs had not joined imperial service as jagirdars, but were pay- 
ing tribute in cash. If then we apply the sense of nagdi we have so 
deduced®? to Bengal, we may suppose that the land revenue there was 
taken in fixed amounts of cash from the zamindars, as if it were tribute 
rather than a varying tax on land or its produce. 


That such was in fact the system in force in Bengal is borne out by 
two documents of the reign of Aurangzeb. The first, a hasbu-l hukm 
recites that the jama‘ upon the co-sharers of a zamindari of two parga- 
nas was arbitrarily increased by Mir Jumla, not after an assessment of 
the revenue-paying capacity of the land, but as a punishment for some 
fault of the zamindars. The increased jama‘, moreover, was not for any 
particular year, but obviously a permanent imposition.® The second 
is the Diwan’s parwana of 1703 recognising the sale of Dahi Kalkatta 
and two other villages to the English Company: It gives a fixed amount 
of jama‘ as the land revenue payable on these villages, and this, in the 
undertaking given by the Company’s vakil (agent) and copied on the 
back of the parwana, is broken into figures fixed for each of the villages. 
Contrary to the specifications in similar revenue documents from Awadh, 
the jama‘ is not laid down for any particular year; and one learns from 
the English records that the same amount continued to be paid year 
after year.” It is also interesting to note that in a nishan issued to the 
Company, it is asked to pay the revenue (hdsil) in accordance with the 
jama‘-i timar*1 This was the name given in Bengal to the jama‘ on 
the basis of which jagirs were assigned,42 and we must, therefore, sup- 


37. A similar interpretation is suggested, but not fully developed, by Moreland 
and Yusuf Ali in JRAS, 1918, p. 33. 

38. Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 47a-48a. To meet the jama‘, they were required to pro 
vide boats whose number was increased from 20 to 29. ’ 

39. Add. 24,039, f£. 36a-b. | 

40. “The rent (of these villages)...according to the King’s books amounts to 
1194. 14 and something more which is yearly paid into the Treasury.” (C. R. 
Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, II, ii, p. 60, cited in Agrarian System, 
p. 192 7.) The same amount as mentioned here is stated to be the jama‘ in the 
Diwan's parwana and the undertaking of the Company’s vakil. 

41, Add, 24,039, ff. 36b, 37a. 

42. Add. 6586, f. 22b. 
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pose that there the same set of figures was in use to obtain revenue from 
the zamindars and assign jagirs.8 Since this would mean that the 
hasil, ie. the land revenue actually collected by the jagirdars, remain- 
ed unvaried, it follows that there would not be the same tendency to 
change the jama‘daémi (on whose basis the jagirs were assigned) to 
accord with, or approximate to, the hasil as in other provinces. This 
was probably the main reason why the jama‘dami figures of Ben- 
gal remained so constant during the 17th century.“ 


It is important to note that the general picture of the system in 
Bengal, which we have reconstructed exclusively from sources of the 
period before the death of Aurangzeb, is confirmed by the whole body 
of 18th century revenue literature.© This identity of evidence needs to 


43. This is also suggested by the fact that while hdsil (as distinct from jama‘) 
statistics are available for all other provinces of the Mughal Empire, none have 
been provided for Bengal and Orissa. (See Appendix D). 

44. See the figures tabulated in Appendix D. The total jama‘dami of Bengal 
only rose from 42,77,26,681 in the Ain to 52,46,36,240 in the later years of Aurangzeb. 

45. Two or three detailed references may serve to illustrate this. We are told 
in Add, 6586, f. 22b, that it was in accordance with the jama‘-i tumérit that “the 
zamindars obtain their sanads (deeds of recognition) till now and it was on the 
basis of it also that the jagirdars obtained their pay-assignments (tankhwah).” It 
adds that since the jama‘-i tumari was much less than what the land could afford, 
the country (so in our text: but we should, perhaps, say, the zamindars) became 
more prosperous. The Risala-i Zira‘at, f. 12b, a work written c. 1750, says that 
the jama'-i tumari was instituted by Todar Mal in the time of Akbar, that it was 
never revised by actual assessment and that while ‘men’ (i.e., zamindars) paid the 
revenue to the authorities according to the jama‘-i tumari, they realised the income 
from their estate (j@idad) and collected the land revenue (h4él-i hdsil) by actual 
assessment. The amount actually assessed on land was called jama‘-i tashkhis. 
Our work goes on to add that the jama‘-i tashkhis usually exceeded the jama‘~i 
timdri many times over and there was scarcely a place in Bengal where it was 
less than the latter. A report on the revenue system of the pre-British régime, 
prepared by the Rai Rayan and the qanungos at the instance of the Governor- 
General and Council (January 25, 1775) also declares that the zamindars used to 
pay the revenue (mél-guzar1) according to Todar Mal’s jama‘-i timdri (Add. 6592, 
f. 77a; Add. 6586, f. 53a). See also Shore’s famous minute of June 1789, especially 
paras 379 & 380. 

Ghulam Husain says in his well-known history of Bengal, the Riydzu-s Saldtin, 
completed, 1787-8, that Murshid Quli Khan, during his tenure of office as deputy- 
governor in the last years of Aurangzeb, tried to abolish, or at any rate, overhaul 
the old system. He brought under control the exactions of the zamindars, 
allowing them only nankar; he assessed the revenue and collected it directly from 
the peasants, employing measurement; ond for this, he appointed his own revenue- 
collectors (‘émils) and under them shiqqddrs and amins. (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 252). 
It is obvious from our later evidence that Murshid Quli Khan's measures could 
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be the more stressed since doubts have been raised about the historical 
accuracy of the later literature, which grew up very largely for the bene- 
fit of the early English administrators. The idea so firmly entertained 
by the English of a ‘land-revenue settlement’, whether permanent or for 
long periods, was thus at least partly derived from the conditions in 
Bengal and was not entirely exotic. What was novel was that it was 
taken by them to areas outside Bengal, where it was unknown previously. 
There it became the one great instrument that moulded free-booter and 
money-lender alike into that ‘pukka loyalist’ of British raj, the modern 
Indian landlord. 

We have seen earlier that the zamindari right was regarded in our 
period as an article of private property. This appears clearly in the 
way the Mughal administration dealt with disputes among zamindars. 
Our documents show that the possession of a zamindari, when disputed, 
was established usually by judicial means, i., by, or in collaboration 
with, the qadzt. When the right had been so established, or when it was 
not contested judicially by others, it was enforced by the faujdar or 
‘commandant’ of the area.47 Complaints about possession of zamindari 
could go right up to the Court, from which orders, known as hasbu-l 
hukms, were usually issued, directing local officials to take appropriate 
action.% 


This was probably the normal way the zamindari right was treated: 
It had its sanctity as private property. But there were associated with 
it two important features which inspired in the administration a differ- 


have had only limited success. The account is more significant for its revelation, 
by implication, of what was the system before Murshid Quli Khan. 

46. Moreland suspected that the whole of this evidence had been cooked up 
to mislead the English (JRAS, 1926, pp. 51-52). And in his Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
p. 325, he suggests that the jama‘ figures for Bengal in Mughal statistics were also 
falsified with the same intent. Truly, a case of Omichand out-deceiving Clive! 

47. For a dispute, concerning a zamindari, taken directly before a qazi, see 
Allahabad 421; a dispute heard by the faujdar and qazi together, the judgment 
being given by the qazi alone, Allahabad 359; a complaint of usurpation of zamin- 
dari, contested on grounds of right, was referred by the amin-o-faujdar to the 
qazi and mutawalli (trustee of madad-i ma‘adsh lands) for judgment (Allahabad 
375). When the faujdar appears to be acting on his own in judging a dispute, 
it is found that in reality he had before him the judgments of some qazis given 
on it previously (Allahabad 370 and 1201). For official action restoring zamindart 
Tights to the legitimate claimant see Allahabad 1202, 1203, 1225. Practically all 
the documents cited in this note belong to the reign of Aurangzeb, 

48. Such a hasb-ul hukm has survived in the original in Allahabad 1214. See 
also Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 438a-4d4a, 49a-b, 52b-58a, 56b-57a, C1'-62a, 
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ent view towards it. We have seen above that since the zamindar 
was usually expected to collect and remit land-revenue, his right 
came to be described, in the formal language of official documents, as 
a khidmat or service. If he did not perform the service well and did 
not pay the land-revenue, he had to be deposed and replaced by some- 
one else. Secondly, the zamindars usually kept armed retainers: they 
were, therefore, a possible source of sedition as well as possible allies 
in suppressing sedition. A disloyal zamindar naturally lost all his 
claim to his right and the administration would attempt to install a 
loyal man in his stead. 


Out of the necessity for such interference arose the doctrine that 
the imperial government could resume or confer any zamindari at its 
will. A saying went that “an official (hadkim) of a day could in a 
moment remove a zamindar of five hundred years and put in his 
stead a man who had been without a place for a whole life-time.”49 A 
later work stated the same principle in less drastic terms: The Emperor 
could transfer the zamindari of any person, if a fault had been com- 
mitted; the governor or any official (siiba o hakim) did not have the 
power to do this.®® 'This is confirmed by our 17th century evidence, 
which shows that all changes in zamindaris were in fact made only on 
imperial orders, the powers of the local officials being limited to send- 
ing their recommendations (tajwiz) to the Court.5! 


The earliest extant order of conferment of zamindari comes from 
the reign of Jahangir.52 But for the rest, our material comes almost 
exclusively from the reign of Aurangzeb, during which numerous trans- 
fers, depositions and appointments, of zamindars are recorded. Where 
the reasons for deposing the old zamindars are stated, these are usually 
non-payment of revenue and rebellious conduct, the two being normally 
combined. If the zamindars paid their revenue, no case for their 
deposition existed.54 Conversely, the persons appointed to zamindaris 
were given the responsibility of paying the revenue as well as sup- 


49. Bekas, f. 51a. 

50. Add. 6603, f. 65a. 

51. See Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 396-8, Akhbarat 38/137, &c.; Nigarnama-i Munsht, 
f, 199a-b, Bodl., ff. 157b-158a, Ed. 152; Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff. 3b-4a, &c. 

§2. Jahangir’s farman, IHRC, XVIII, 1942, pp. 188-9. It confers zamindari and 
chaudhurai of some tappas in a pargana of sarkar Mongir, Bihar. 

53. Wagqa’t'-i Ajmir 365, 396-8; Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff, Th-8a, &c.; Bekas, 
ff. 50a-53a, 

$4. Insha-t Roshan Kalam, f£. 20b. 
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pressing sedition. An administrative manual has set out the rules for 
newly appointed zamindars: a mansab (or rank, including sawir rank, 
imposing military obligations) could be given against the income ex- 
pected from the right conferred; and the zamindar had to undertake 
to control the seditious elements in his zamindari. > The “expulsion of 
evil-mannered sedition-mongers” takes pride of place among duties 
prescribed for the recipient of a zamindari granted near Mathura.%é 
Similarly, other documents make possession of an ultis (a body of arm- 
ed followers) a prerequisite for receiving zamindari.57 We should not be 
surprised, therefore, when we find the duties of faujdari (military 
command) and zamindari of a pargana conferred together on the same 
person.*8 But money too had a role to play in the appointments: The 
aspirants usually had to promise a substantial cash offering or pesh- 
kash to the Court before they could obtain the zamindaris they sought. 
Some of our records also suggest that the imperial grants were not 
always hereditary, nor in some cases, at least, even for life, since they 


refer to the transfer (taghaiyur) of such zamindaris in the same terms 
as if they were jagirs.®4 


From our 17th century evidence just set out above, it is obvious 
that the person holding a zamindari grant was usually an instrument 
of imperial administration rather than as, possibly, in the next cen- 
tury, a man who had obtained power first and then got it recognised 


55. Fraser 86, f. 62a-b. Cf. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 3b, where a candidate 
for a zamindari grant is put forward and the grant to him of a mansab, “conditional 
on zamindari,’ is recommended. Also Akhbarat 44/142. 

56. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 199b, Bodl., f. 158a, Ed., 152. 

57. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff. 3b-4a; Kalimat-i Taiyabat, ff. 127b-128a, 

58. Waqa’i'-i Ajmir 218-19. The official, Mansingh, was deprived of “faujdari 
and zamindari” at the same time. 

59. Akhbarat 38/137 (zamindari of pargana Baran, Dehli province); 44/142. 
(Jahangirabad, Awadh); Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 8a. 

60. As shown by the grant of the zamindari of Baran to another officer on 
the death of the former incumbent (Akhbarat 38/137). But see Akhbarat 48/148, 
where on the death of a zamindar in sarkar Sambhal, who held a mansab, the 
zamindari was conferred on his two sons and his mansab, held against the zamindari, 
was equally divided among them. In Jahangir’s grant of zamindari and chaudhurai, 
the passing on of the grant to the sons of the grantee is specifically provided for by 
the phrase ‘ba farzindin (‘with sons’) in the text (IHRC, 1942, pp. 188-9). 
Possibly, if a zamindari grant was to be hereditary, this had to be explicitly laid 
down in the imperial order. 

. 61, Waga’t'-i Ajmir 219; Akhbarat 38/283, 44/142, 48/106; Mavastr-t ‘Alamgiri, 
514, 
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by the Court. The imperial powcr to expel and appoint zamindars, 
though not normally exercised, was an important weapon for keeping 
the zamindars in order. It introduced here and there, among their 
ranks, elements loyal to the government simply because they were 
occupying, under its dispensation, land to which for a long time the 
dispossessed would continue to lay claim. Sometimes, it seems, the 
grantees were chosen so as to break the caste monopoly of the zamin- 
daris of certain areas. We find local Muslims being granted big zamin- 
daris in the midst of territories of the Bais Rajputs, in Baiswara. Or, 
we find a Rajput clan being brought in as zamindars with the express 
purpose of dispossessing another, whose loyalty was suspecited.® It is 
possible that the zamindari grants of this period have been a factor, 
by the side of others, in altering the boundaries of zamindari posses- 
sions of the various castes since the time of the Ain. It is also possible 
that the changes made in Aurangzeb’s reign were substantially in 
favour of certain sections of Muslims: A large number of the zamindars 
appointed by the Court, whose names occur in our records, are cer- 
tainly Muslims. This would have been in conformity with Aurangzeb’s 
general policy of religious discrimination, but the available evidence on 
the point is not such as to allow us to.make any unqualified assertion. 


4. AvuTronomous CHIEFS 


Hitherto in this Chapter, we have restricted our treatment to 
zamindars within the territories under direct imperial administration. 
We have found that a person, not a peasant, was called zamindar, when 
he possessed a particular right to the land, known by various names 
locally, but formally designated ‘proprietary’ in our records. The right 
was not often, in fact, proprietary, but was distinguished by three essen- 
tial features: It was superior to that of the peasant; it had originated 
independently of the existing imperial power; and it implied a claim 
to a share in the produce of the soil, which was completely distinct 
from, though it might be laid side by side with, the land-revenue 
demand of the State. In addition, the right was usually accompanied 
by possession of armed force, the instrument for establishing and 
enforcing the right. The zamindar in the imperial territories was entirely 
subordinate to the administration, whose constant endeavour it was to 
convert him into a mere tax-gatherer. But there were features which 


62. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff, 3b-4a, 8a, 
68. Waga’i'-t Ajmir, 364-5, 
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he had in common with men of greater power, with chiefs and kinglets, 
the so-called rajas, rdénis, réos, riwats, etc.1 Like them he held some 
territory which he could call his own; like them he was no creature, 
normally, of the imperial government; and like them, he had warriors 
to defend his possessions. Sometimes the lines between the two could 
not be rigidly drawn. We may find a person calling himslf a raja 
selling his right to a village like any other zamindar2 And in the 
Dakhin, a deshmukh (equivalent to the north Indian chaudhuri) could 
grow into a chief,? while the descendants of a powerful chief might 
shrink into deshmulkhs* For an imperial chancery, anxious to depress 
the status of all rulers in the Empire, the similarities were enough to 
suggest an identity; and a master of a large kingdom and a petty 
claimant to a share in the possession of a village were alike designated 
zamindars and bimis.5 


The use of the same term for chiefs and ordinary zamindars may 
cause confusion sometimes when the term is employed in a general 
sense. It has one important virtue, however, and this lies in its stress- 


1. These traditional titles were generally confirmed by the Mughal emperors 
on the submission of a chief. But they also granted them to men who had no 
pretensions to being chiefs, e.g. Todar Mal and Birbal under Akbar. 

2. Allahabad 1227 (dated Dec. 12, 1695). The seller styles himself “Raja 
Barthiun Singh, son of Raja Pratap Nara’in, son of Raja Murar Singh, zamindar 
of the village Nahaska.” The village sold was a different one. Both lay in the 
sarkar of Bahraich, Awadh. 

3. Chananeri, Deshmukh, chief of Indur in Telingana, is mentioned in the 
Ain, I, p. 477, among the chiefs of Berar. The financial obligations of his descendants, 
all called Chananeri Deshmukhs, form the subject of a letter from Aurangzeb, 
when Viceroy of the Dakhin (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 161b-162b). 

4. This happened to the descendants of Udaji Ram, chief of Mahur (Ma’asir-al 
Umara, I, pp. 42-45). 

5. For the use of the terms zamindar and bumi for autonomous chiefs see 
Ain, I, pp. 477-82, 486, 492; Akbarnama, III, p. 533; ‘Alamgirnama, p. 677, &c. The 
term zamindar was applied to the chiefs even in the period of the Dehli Saltanat. 
See Barani, Taérikh-i Firiz-Shahi, Bib. Ind. ed., pp. 326, 5389 and Shams Siraj 
‘Afif, Taritkh-i Firiz-Shihi, Bib. Ind., p. 170. 

The Mughal chancery was always chary of giving a high, especially royal, 
designation to any ruler in India. Abu-l Fazl speaks of contemporary Indian 
rulers never as ‘kings’, but usually only as marzbans, ‘chiefs over a territory’. 
The Mughals always insisted on calling ‘Adil Shah “Adil Khan” and Qutb Shah 
“Qutbu-1 Mulk”; and from Akbar’s time onwards both of them were styled 
‘dunyd-dirs’ (‘men of the world’) a term at once analogous to zamindar (zamin 
meaning carth) ond suggesting that the men so styled were really not firm of 
faith, being worldly men. 
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ing the fact that from the view-point of the Mughal Government there 
was a chain of local despotisms, covering the whole Empire, here semi- 
independent, there fairly subdued, here represented by chiefs, there by 
ordinary zamindars. In various contexts the two categories could 
appear as forming a single class. 


But the difference between the two should not be lost sight of. 
This difference did not lie simply in the superiority that the chiefs 
enjoyed over ordinary zamindars in military power and territory. A 
distinction was made between the two by custom also, which prescribed 
different principles of succession in respect of their possessions. But 
the difference lay most clearly in the relationship with the imperial 
power which allowed autonomy to the chiefs, but made ordinary zamin- 
dars mere propertied subjects of the Emperor. 


The relations between the chiefs and the Mughal government were 
not, by any means, of a single kind. Some, like the great Rajput chiefs, 
entered imperial service and obtained mansabs or ranks. Their ances- 
tral domains were considered a special type of jagir, untransferable 
and hereditary, known in official terminology as watan. The practice 
was to summarily assess the total revenue of a territory at some figure 
and then assign to its ruler ranks the sanctioned pay for which would 
be equal to that figure? From some of these and from almost all the 
other chiefs (outside the imperial service), it was usual to demand a 
fixed annual tribute, or peshkash, which was regarded as both the hall- 


6. In the ordinary zamindaris, as we have seen, the patrimony was equally 
divided among the sons; but a chief was succeeded by only one of his sons. We 
are told that among the Rajputs generally, the practice of primogeniture was 
followed, but among the Rathors, the son born of the mother for whom the 
father had the greatest affection succeeded. (Lahori, II, p. 98). 

7. This principle is cited in a representation made to Aurangzeb on behalf 
of Raja Indar Singh: “After the death of holders of watan, mansabs are given (to 
their heirs), according to the assessed revenue (dém-ha) of their watan.” The 
jama‘ figure for his own watan showed an excess of Rs, 40 lakhs over his pay 
and he prayed that either his rank be increased to cover this excess, or the 
figure be reduced (so that no part of it might be assigned to anyone else in 
jagir). His mansab was increased (Documents of Aurangzeb’s Reign, 121). The 
same practice is well illustrated, as pointed out by Moreland in Agrarian System, 
267, by a passage in Lahori, II, pp. 360-61, relating to the submission and entry 
into imperial service of Partab, the zamindar of Palamau in Bihar. For examples 
of ‘the use of the term watan, see T.J., 192, 336; Lahori, I, p. 161, I, ii, p. 95; 
Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 65a, Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 167-8; Documents of Aurangzeb’s 
Reign, 84, 121. 
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mark and substance of submission.8 The territories of many chiefs 
were also assessed at different amounts of jama‘, to be paid annually 
to whomsoever it was assigned in jagir (or, to the imperial treasury 
when assigned to the Khilisa).® It was, therefore, different from pesh- 
kash, which was paid into the imperial treasury alone and, so far as 
our knowledge goes, was never assigned in jagir. It was, indeed, pos- 
sible to require a chief to pay both, an amount as jama‘ and an addi- 
tional amount as peshkash.10 


Once the imperial government had exacted military service or 
money from the chiefs, it left them free to manage their internal affairs 
as they wished. For example, no complaints made to the Imperial 
Court by the subjects of any chief are on record. They were free to 
levy cesses and duties on trade passing through their territories at 
rates fixed by themselves... Their methods of revenue administration 
did not follow the regulations laid down by the imperial government. 
With the few exceptions noticed below, the Ain. does not set out any 
revenue rates or measured area statistics for the chiefs’ territories. 
Two of our authorities, however, offer more positive evidence on this 
point when, speaking of a popular uprising in favour of the deposed 
ruler of Kuch Bihar, they declare that the zamindars as a rule prac: 


8. See, for example, Akbarnama, III, p. 533 (Kumaun); Lahori, II, p. 360 
(Palamau); Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 42a, Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgiri, p. 109 (Deogarh); Ma‘muri, 
f. 179a, Khafi Khan, II, p. 377; Dilkusha, f. 139b; Mirat, I, p. 25, &e. 

8. See the detailed account of the jama‘ assessed upon Chananeri Deshmukh, 
the ruler of Indur, as paid in different years to the jagirdars and the Khalisa. 
(Adab-i “Alamgiri, ff. 161b-162b). An interesting 19th century history of the 
Rajas of Azamgarh declares that Raja Harbans Singh obtained a farman from 
Akbar, whereby the pargana of Nizamabad and the tappa of Daulatabad were 
granted to him in zamindari at a fixed jama‘ of Rs. 60,000, which he first paid 
to the Khan-i Khanan (Abdu-r Rahim), who held them in jagir; later on he 
and his descendants kept on paying the amount to whomsoever the territory was 
assigned in jagir. (Edinburgh 238, folio numbers unmarked). 

10. The terms arranged with the Raja of Nagarkot in the 18th year of Akbar’s 
reign ran as follows: “... Second, that he should pay a suitable peshkash;... 
Fourth, since this territory is conferred in jagir upon Raja Birbar, he should be 
answerable to him for a large amount...” (Akbarnama, I, 36-37). When the 
jama’ imposed upon him was raised substantially, Chananeri of Indur asked to 
be allowed to pay the increase separately as peshkash and not as part of the 
jama’ (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, op. cit.). 

ll. See Factories, 1624-29, p. 176, for Baglana; Mundy 5, for Handiya (Malawa); 
ibid, 260, Factories 1646-50, p. 193, & Tavernier, p. 131, for Ajmer Province; and 
Factories 1637-41, p. 138, for Jaisalmer. 
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tised more flexible methods of revenue collection than the imperial 


government,4 


Some of the Rajput states seem to have been influenced consider- 
ably by the general pattern of Mughal administration. In the kingdom 
of Jodhpur, for example, a kind of jagirdari system existed. The Raja 
held a few villages in each pargana for his own treasury, while he 
assigned the rest in pattas, equivalent to jagirs, to his officers in lieu 
of their pay. Tod’s account suggests that a similar system was in 
force in Mewar. It even appears from the Ain that in some Rajput 
states, especially Ambir and Jodhpur, an attempt was made to copy the 
Zabt method of revenue assessment established in the imperial terri- 
tories.» But if these states copied the Mughal system, they did so of 
their own volition. Nor was the copying ever hundred per cent. Jodh- 
pur, for example, did not have qiantingos, officials whose functions were 
vital for the working of the jagirdari system. Nor did it enforce the 
Zabt, for though it had established cash revenue rates it did not appa- 
rently come round to measuring the land, and the Ain fails to provide 
area statistics for its territory.!’ Finally, these states were, after all, 
exceptions, and there is no reason to believe that the chiefs in general 
ever followed their example. 


In its account of the different provinces the Ain often specifies 
the areas which were under the control of the great zamindars or biimis. 
This can be supplemented with information derived from other sources, 
but it has been suggested!8 that the Ain’s own statistics provide us with 
a tool for detecting the presence of such chiefs in the various mahals. 
Where the revenue is given in round figures, it suggests strongly that 
the jama‘ had been assessed not upon the peasants, but upon some 


12. Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, ff, 47b-48a, Calcutta ed. AH. 1265, p. 90; ‘Alamgirnama, 
pp. 781-2. 

18. Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, pp. 82, 114, where references are made to the assign- 
ments of jagirs or pattag by Raja Jaswant Singh. Cf. also Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p. 325: 
In 1690-91, in a phase of Mughal occupation of Marwar, Shuja‘at Khan found it 
politic to give “pattas in lieu of jagirs to most Rajputs and pattiwats in accordance 
with the ancient practice of their ancestors.” 

14. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, p. 133 & n. 

15. The Ain sets out dasturs, or cash revenue rates under Zabt, for both Ambir 
and Jodhpur. But, while in its statistical tables, measured area statistics are given 
for Ambir, they are omitted under Jodhpur. 

16. Wagqa'i'-i Ajmir, 163, 171. 

17. See note 15. 

18. Agrarian System, 268-9. 
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intermediary.® Where in addition the measured area and suyirgh4l 
figures are omitted, it may be regarded as almost a certainty that the 
mahal concerned was part of the territory of a tributary chief. 


It is not possible to give the results of our study on these lines in 
any detail, but the main conclusions may be stated. In the great belt 
of the Zabti provinces from Lahor to Bihar there is little sign of such 
chiefs except on the periphery. A series of petty kingdoms strétched 
in and along the Himalayas from Jammu to Kumaun” and then here 
and there in the Tarai further eastwards.21 There were Baluch chiefs 
west of the Chenab in Multan province.?2 On the southern fringe 
of the plains, parts of Hariana lay under Rajput chiefs.4 The 
southern parts of Agra, Ilahabad and Bihar provinces, where they 
approached the spurs of the Vindhyas, were similarly outside the sphere 
of imperial administration. Speaking in general and allowing for 
exceptions, we may, therefore, say with Pelsaert and Manuchy that 


19. It may be noted that many mahals expressly stated to be under the rule 
of chiefs, do not carry round figures for their jama‘. This might be the result 
of small adjustments of which we have no knowledge. 

20. See Akbarnama, III, pp. 533, 588. The sarkar of Kumaun is included in 
the Dehli province in the Ain: only jama‘ figures are supplied for it, all in 
round numbers and all palpably nominal. Cf. also Manucci, II, p. 438. 

21. The sarkar of Sambhal and the mahals of Kant and Gola were specially 
notorious for their powerful and refractory zamindars (‘Abbas Khan, ff. 107b-108a; 
Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 183b, Or. 1671, f. 90a). But in the Ain all the statistics 
are fully provided for this region and it is possible that the local zamindars were 
not recognised as vassal chiefs by the Mughal authorities. A few mahals in the 
sarkar of Gorakhpur appear to belong to tributary chieftains, 

22. Sujan Rai, 63; Manucci, II, p. 426. 

23. Some mahals in the Hisar sarkar seem, from their statistical peculiarities, 
to fall under this category. 

24. The Ain ignores the Bundel Kingdom of Orchha, The sarkar of Bath 
Ghora was really a kingdom in its own right. (Cf. Saran, Provincial Government 
&c., pp. 123-4). The entries for a number of mahals ig the sarkars of Rohtas 
and Bihar show that the whole country south of the plains was ruled by chiefs 
(cf. Beames in JASB, LIV (1885), pp. 168, 181). For Roktas itself see Mundy 167, 
and for Palamau, Lahori, I, 360-61. The sarkar of Mongir which covered the 
narrow gateway into Bengal, stretching from the Rajmahal Hills to the foot of 
the Himalayas, had a very high proportion of summarily assessed mahals. 

25. It is possible that a mahal might show both area and suyurghal figures 
and yet a part of it be ruled by a petty raja paying a fixed tribute. 
By a tradition already referred to, which there is no reason to doubt, Raja Harbans 
Singh is said to have been granted the pargana of Nizamabad and the tappa of 
Daulatabad (in the sarkar of Jaunpur) at the jama‘ of Rs. 60,000 (Edinburgh 238). 
He was a Gautami Rajput and the Gautamis are entered in the zamindari 
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in Hindustan proper, the tracts ruled by the rajas and princely zamin- 
dars were usually to be found only behind mountains and forests.% 


The statistics for Bengal in the Ain are not given in such a form 
as to allow a distinction to be made between the mahals under ordinary 
zamindars and those under real princes or kinglets. But we know that 
large portions of the province must have been covered by petty king- 
doms.27_ To the north was Kuch Bihar, to the east Kamrup and 
Assam;29 the Delta contained two petty kingdoms” and beyond, to 
the south-east, lay the pirate-infested kingdom of Arakan.*! It is also 
clear from the mahal-lists of the Ain that the imperial territory extend- 
ed in Orissa only to a narrow belt along the coast and a part of the 


Mahanadi delta*® 


A number of mahals in the Ajmer province were under imperial 
administration, but the bulk of it was covered by the dominions of the 
great Rajput princes.= Tributary states also covered the entire sarkars 
of Mandsur in Malawa and Sorath (Kathiawar) in Gujarat. The im- 
perial territories in the latter province were ringed by a belt of states 
which ended in the south with the kingdom of Baglana.34 


column against Nizamabad in the Ain. But Brahmans and ‘Rahmatullahs’ are also 
entered as zamindars and (converting dams into rupees) the jama‘ of the mahal 
is put at no less than Rs. 1,50,515. Harbans, therefore, could only have ruled 
over a small portion of the mahal. 

26. Pelsaert, 58-59; Manucci II, p. 444. 

27. Cf. Raychaudhuri, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir, pp. 17-24. 

28. Ain, I, p. 387. It was annexed to the Empire in 1661. 

29. Ibid. Kamrup was also annexed as a result of Mir Jumla’s campaign. 

30. Ibid; Fitch: Ryley 118, Early Travels, 27-28. 

31. Ain, I, p. 388. The name given to Arakan in the Persian authorities is 
Rakhang, Chatgaon (Chittagong) was its principal port. The sarkar of Chatgaon 
appears in the statistical tables of the Ain as if it were under regular imperial 
administration. This is, however, explained by a passage in the Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, 
f, 164a. The Sultans of Bengal, it says, had once subjugated this tract and from 
then on its revenue figures continued to be shown on the qdningo’t lists. Its 
mahals were technically known as pd@’ibaigi-i ghair ‘amali, i. ‘non-revenue-paying 
territory not held in jagir’, Chatgaon was finally conquered by Shaista Khan in 
1666. 

32. The Ain does not give mahal-wise statistics under the sarkars of Kaling 
Dandpat and Rajmahindra, and these were probably claimed for the Empire on 
paper only. Most of the other three sarkars, Jalesar, Bhadrak and Katak, carry 
round figures for their jama‘ and there are constant references to forts. Cf. 
Manucci, I, p. 427. See also Saran, Provincial Government &c., pp. 152-3. 

33, Cf. Saran, op.cit., pp. 126-147. 

34, Ain, I, 486-93; Mirat, Supp., pp. 188 ff, especially pp. 211-221 and 224-236, 
Kachh was also a separate kingdom, Baglana was annexed in 1638. 
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There was, finally, a large block of states in Central India, extend- 
ing from Garh with its centre near Jabalpur down to Indur in Telin- 
gana2> But so far as we can judge from the available records of 
Shahjahan’s reign,>5 western Berar and the Khandesh and Aurangabad 
provinces did not contain any large or important tributary states. 


It would appear from this outline that while the richest and 
most populous lands lay generally under imperial administration, the 
extent of the territory ruled by chiefs and princelings was not by any 
means negligible. Geographical barriers such as hills, forests, rivers 
and deserts helped to maintain whole regions under their rule. 'The 
existence of these ‘states’ meant that despite the great strength and 
centralised administration of the Mughal Empire, there still existed two 
ruling classes within its limits; and the numerous zamindars, whom the 
imperial government had reduced to the status of its servants, could, 
by casting a glance at these states, still recall their own past and nurse 
their political ambitions for the future. 


35. Ain, I, pp. 477-82. 
36. The authorities I have specially in mind here are the Adab-i ‘Alamgiri and 


the Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, besides the chronicles. 


Cuaprer VI 
THE LAND REVENUE 


J. MaAcnirupe or tHe LANp-REvENUE DEMAND 


In an earlier Chapter we have dwelt on the fact that (the condi- 
tions of life of the peasant generally approximated to the lowest possi- 
ble levels of subsistence. The central feature of the agrarian system 
of Mughal India was that the alienation from the peasant of his sur- 
plus produce (ie. produce above that required for his subsistence) 
took largely the form of land-revenue (mil) exacted on behalf of the 
State.) It is, says Geleynssen, owing to the high pitch of the revenue 
demand that “the peasants cannot earn more than their subsistence.” 
They are left so little, he adds, that “their share is usually consumed 
before it is gathered.’?) Pelsaert, while speaking of the land-revenue 
assignments, declares that “so much is wrung from the peasants that 
even dry bread is scarcely left to fill their stomachs.”? The equation 
of land revenue with the surplus produce, it is true, is no part of the 
official doctrine as expressed in the administrative documents. But 
Abv-l Fazl, who may well be regarded as the most authoritative expo- 
nent of imperial outlook on such matters, says frankly th that no moral 
limits could be set to the fiscal obligation owed by the subject to the 
ruler: the subject ought to be thankful even if he were made to part 
with all his possessions by the protector of his life and honour! If, 
then, the revenue imposed did not usually exceed the surplus produce, 
this was only because such a course, leading to a wholesale extermination 
of the revenue-payers, would have reduced, not increased, the total 
revenues and thus defeated its own purpose.5 ) 


1. Ain, I, p. 294. 

2. Geleynssen, tr. Moreland, JIH, IV, pp. 78-9. The statement refers parti- 
cularly to Gujarat. 

3. Pelsaert 54, on 

4. Ain, I, p. 291. He adds, though, that “just sovereigns” do not éxact 
‘more than what is required for their purposes, which, of course, they would 
themselves determine. 

5. But the heavy toll of lives during famines (see Chapter III, Section 2) 
suggests that the contemporary idga of the part of the produce necessary for the 
peasants subsistence only took into account normal times and did not allow for 
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Cw. e have no means of knowing what the average rate of surplus 
produce (in terms of the total produce) was in Mughal’ India. Owing 
to the differences in the productivity of the soil and also in climatic 
and social conditions that determined the minimum levels of subsist- 
ence, it must have varied from tract to tract.6) The share that could 
be taken out of the peasant’s produce without destroying his chances 
of survival was probably a matter of common knowledge in each loca- 
lity. », If we are right in assuming that the land-revenue did not nor- 
mally exceed the surplus produce, its rates should have been so formu- 
lated as either to approximate to these established local rates or to 
remain below them. Numerous statements are found in our sources 
which define the land-revenue as amounting to a particular portion 
of the total produce. These statements are of the greatest value since 
they enable us to judge what part of his produce was alienated by the 
peasant without receiving anything in return. Not everything, how- 
ever, is straightforward in this evidence, especially when it relates to 
cases where, as in the Zabt system, there was no direct relationship 
between the magnitude of the land-revenue demand and the actual 
harvest. On such points as this the findings set out in the next two 
Sections have been freely anticipated in the following paragraphs so 
as to avoid any lengthy digressions on problems connected with the 
various systems of revenue assessment and collection. 


Rives Fazl tells us that Sher Shah framed three crop rates and 
thée-principle adopted was to fix the demand at one-third of the average 
of these rates for each crop.? This process was a part of the Zabt 


savings (in the form of reserve stocks of foodgrains held by the peasant) to 
provide sustenance to him and his family in times of famine. 

6. It is interesting to recall here Bhimsen’s remarks about the low level of 
subsistence in Karnatik in contrast to the extreme fertility of its soil, a state of 
affairs that made it possible for the rajas to accumulate enough wealth for building 
the magnificent temples he found there (Dilkusha, ff. 112b«113b). 

7. Ain, I, pp. 297-300. As Moreland has shown in a comprehensive discussion 
of the subject, there is the strongest presumption that the proportion of one-third 
for the revenue demand was inherited by Akbar from Sher Shah’s administration 
(JRAS, 1926, pp. 452-4). But the temptation to run down that “heretic” is perhaps 
too great for some, and Dr. I. H. Qureshi has made the discovery that Akbar 
raised the revenue demand from one-fourth to a third of the produce. (Adminis- 
tration of the Sultanate of Dehli, 2nd ed., pp. 118-19). Proof No. 1: “Akbar’s 
ancestor Timur realised a third of the produce in some (some only!) of his 
dominions”. A hereditary trait, in fact. Proof No. 2: “Bhbur demanded a hundred 
and thirty instead of a hundred (of what?).” Mysteriously enough, for the arith- 
metic is not clear, “this would raise the demand roughly to a fourth”. But the 
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system of assessment and accordingly could have been applied only 
in the provinces of ‘Hindustan’, ie., the territory from Lahor to Ilaha. 
bad. ) The crop rates themselves seem, in the beginning, to have been 
fixed arbitrarily, although they became more realistic subsequently, 
varying with localities, and ultimately came to be framed on the basis 
of the average yield, worked out separately for each locality. 8 But 
prices, ‘or the quotations Sof onc prices, which formed the basis for commut- 
ing the demand into cash, were identical with those at which the pea- 
sant parted with his crop at the time of the harvest, when there was 
a glut in the market. If so, the actual imposition even on an average 
must have considerably exceeded one-third of the produce? It must 
also be noted that since the demand under Zabt was based, first, 
on one unvaried crop rate and then, finally, on unvaried cash rates, the 
peasant was left to bear practically all the risks from the inconstancy 
of the harvests. Manifestly, then, the proportion under Zabt could 
not have been set as high as under, say, Crop-sharing, where the risks 
were evenly shared between the peasant and the State. There is 
nothing to show in Abu-l Fazl’s statements that the proportion of one- 
third also obtained under Crop-sharing and Kankit, whenever these 
methods were applied within the Zabti provinces. 


Outside these provinces, in Kashmir Akbar’s administration found 
the demand to be set in theory at one-third of the produce, but amount- 
ing in reality to two-thirds: Akbar ordered that one-half should be 


passage has really nothing to do with either land-revenue or produce: In 1529 
when Babur had exhausted the treasury of the Lodis, he was compelled to recover 
30 per cent. of the amounts sanctioned in allowances to the stipendiaries 
(wajhddrs), in order to meet the expenses of his army (Baburnama, tr. Beve- 
ridge, II, p. 617; Haidarabad Codex, f. 345a). Finally Proof No. 3: “Abul Fadl 
finds it necessary to justify this measure by saying that Akbar abolished various 
taxes, including the jiziyah....” So there was really no large-heartedness involved 
in abolishing the jiziya. But since Abu-] Fazl never refers to “this measure” (i.e. 
increase of the revenue to a third of the produce), how can he advance any 
justifications for it? Needless to say, there is nothing like it in his text. 

8. As we shall see in the next Section the revenue rates on the cash crops 
were determined generally in a much more arbitrary fashion. 

9. Khafi Khan, I, p. 156, declares that Todar Mal set the demand at half the 
produce in the case of crops dependent upon rainfall, while from fields irrigated 
by artificial means he took a third, if sown with foodgrains, and lesser proportions, 
if sown with ensh crops. But as Moreland explains this is apparently a late legend 
based upon Murshid Quli Khan’s reforms in the Dakhin (Agrarian System, 255-8). 
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demanded.1®) In the province of Thatta a third was realised through 
Crop-sharing. But according to the Mazhar-i Shahjahaini, a memoir 
on the administration of Sind written in 1634, the Tarkhans, who held 
Thatta in jagir when the Ain was written, “did not take more than half 
of the yield of the harvest from.the peasantry and also took in some 


places a third or a fourth part,”Jso that half the produce would really 
seem to have been the standard." In the Ajmer province, presumably 


in the Gesert regions omy the proportion taken amounted to just one- 
seventh or one-eighth of the crop.) rp) er ee 


Shahjahan’s reign. In the specimen assessment accounts that it contains, 
the rate of one-half of the produce is adopted, under Kankut, for all 
crops of the rabi‘ harvest_(e.g., cotton, barely, gram, mustard seed), 
but excepting wheat, the rate for which is put at one-third. Under Crop- 
sharing, applied to kharif crops (rice, pulses, rape seed, moth), the rate_ 
is uniformly a third of the produce.4 Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas, 
which presumably has relevance to conditions in the central regions 
of the Empire, recites in its preamble that when the authorities had 
recourse to Crop-sharing, usually in the case of distressed and indigent 
peasantry, the proportions levied were “a half or a third or two-fifths 
or more or less”. Towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign a manual 
reproducing the assessment accounts from the records of a pargana 
near Lahor, shows that the proportion of one-half was there applied 
to wheat and barley under both Kankut and Crop-sharing. This work 


also gives the cash dastiirs (revenue-rates) for these two crops as well 


10. Ain, I, p. 570. Cf. also TJ. 316. 


11, Ain, I, p. 556. 

11a. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, pp. 51-2. In Sehwan sarkar, Bakhtyar Beg who held 
it in jagir under Akbar (1593-99) is said to have “exacted one-half of the harvest 
and in some parts also one-third and one-fourth and two-fifths only”. (Ibid, 
101; see also p. 121 for similar arrangements by another jdgirdar, the author’s own 
father). 

12. Most of the fertile portions of this province lay under Zabt: the dasturs, 
or revenue-rates, given for them in the Ain are generally as high as those 
elsewhere. 

13. Ain, I, p. 505. 


14. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 183b-185a. - 
A. 25 
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as gram.'§ These may be, compared with the dastirs given in the Ain 
for the same circle, and the result is that, allowing for the different 
size of the local bigha,* the rates now were for the respective crops 
2°6, 3-2 and 1:9 times higher than in the Ain. But since there was a 
general rise in agricultural prices in the interval, amounting, as indicated 
by another document in the same manual, to about 2-9 times in respect 
of wheat at Lahor,!’ no real change in the pitch of the demand would 
seem to have taken place. 


The author of the Mazhar-i Shahjahani says that in his time (1634) 
the country of Thatta could be populous if, under Crop-sharing, “the 
jagirdars did not take more than half.”!"@ For parts of the sarkar of 
Sehwan he recommended still lower rates, but allowed half where the 
peasants were submissive and not exposed to raids from the hills.17> 


The only other regions for which we have similar information are 
Gujarat and the Dakhin. Writing in 1629 Geleynssen says that the 
peasant in Gujarat was made to part with three-fourths of his 
crops.8 Two authorities following him in the next decade modify his 
statement a little® but in the eighth regnal year of Aurangzeb an 
imperial order describes the jagirdars as demanding in theory only 
half, and in practice actually more than the total yield2° And a little 
Jater Fryer found the peasants near Surat able to keep only a fourth 
of the produce for themselves.”! 


15. Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 75a-76b, Or. 2026, ff. 24b-28a. The cash dasturs in 
this manual are particularly deserving of confidence because they are definitely 
dated (Rabi‘ harvest, the 41st regnal year of Aurangzeb), and the village and 
pargana to which they relate. are named. This cannot be said of the dasturs 
given in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, where the model assessment papers 
are purely hypothetical and bear neither a date nor an indication of their locality: 
The rates given are for sugar-cane, tobacco and brinjal and are patently nominal. 

16. The bigha used in the Khulasatus Siyaq is neither the bigha-i Ilahi nor 
the bigha-i Daftari, but one based on a dir‘a of 48 digits (f. 75a; Or. 2026, f. 24b). 
It should therefore have been larger than the bigha-i Ilahi by 37 per cent. (See 
Appendix A). 

17. See Chapter II, Section 3. 

17a. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, p. 51. 

1T%b. Ibid, pp. 204, 207, 214-16, 219, 225, 229, 230, for lower rates and pp. 209-10, 
220, 223, 227, 229, for one-half of the harvest. 


18. JIH, IV, pp. 78-9. 
19. “Nearly three-quarters” (De Laet); “one-half or sometimes three quarters” 


(van Twist). Cf. Moreland in JIH, XIV, p. 64, 
20. Mirat, I, p. 263. 
Zi. Fryer, I, pp. 300-301. 
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In the Dakhin, when Murshid Quli Khan established the system of 
Crop-sharing in the closing years of Shahjahan’s reign, he took half the 
produce from ordinary lands, but one-third from those irrigated by 
wells and still lower proportions (down to one-fourth) from high-grade 


crops = 


It is in the light of these specific instances from actual practice 


that we should view the dictum which becomes all-pervading in the 
revenue literature of Aurangzeb’s reign, in general instructions as well 


as orders passed on particular cases—namely, that the lan 
shoyld everywhere amount to half the produce. is is some times 


stated to be the maximum permissible, but most often as representing 
the exact amount, neither more nor less, of what was to be exacted.” 
It is probable that this repeated emphasis on the proportion of one- 
half was inspired—as is, indeed, explicitly made clear in some of the 
documents themselves*—by a formal regard for the Shari‘at (Muslim 
law), which prescribes this as the maximum for kharaéj (land tax). 


It is dificult to say how far this meant a change from previous 
conditions. We know that in parts of Gujarat where the land was 
exceptionally fertile, the revenue continued to exceed the newly fixed 
maximum despite imperial strictures. In Kashmir, Sind and the Dakhin, 
ordinary lands were paying half the produce in revenue before 
Aurangzeb’s accession, so that there the new rate simply recognised 
the existing practice. The real question is whether in the central 
provinces it implied any increase in the revenue demand. Moreland 
was firmly of the opinion that such an increase did occur, taking the 


22. See Section 3 of this Chapter. 

23. Mirat, I, p. 263; Farman to Muhammad Hashim, Arts. 4, 6, 9 and 16; 
Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 77b~78a, 102b, 119a, 126a-b, 127b-128a, 188b, Bodl., ff. 56b, 
78a, 92a, 98a-b, 150a, Ed., 80, 92, 98, 144-5; Durr-al ‘Ulim, ff. 42b-43a, 51a, 55a; 
Khuldsatu-l Inshé, Or. 1750, £. 1l1a-b; Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Agahi, f. 28a; Ahkam-i 
‘Alamgiri, f. 244a-b; Khulasatus Siyaq, {. 73b, Or. 2026, f. 21b. See also Ovington, 
p. 120, speaking generally of “Indostan”. 

24. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 102b, Bodl., f. 78a, and Khulasatu-l Insha, op. cit. 
The farman to Muhammad Hashim (see especially its preamble) shows that 
Aurangzeb was trying to reconcile formally the realities of his revenue adminis- 
tration with the laws of the Shari‘at. Abu-l Faz] also might have this particular 
injunction of the Muslim Law in mind, when, speaking of “Iran and Turan”, he 
says that “from ancient times they used to take one-tenth (of the produce), but 
often it happens that it exceeds one-half and out of cruel-mindedness this does 
not appear bad to them”. (Ain, I, p. 293), 
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revenue from one-third of the produce to half But he assumed that 
the demand under Zabt during Akbar’s reign did not exceed one-third 
of the actual produce. We have seen above that this was really not 
the case in_practice and the rea] rate came propably, to mune above 


one-third. On the other hand, there is no proof that Aurangzeb set 
about reformulating the Zabt revenue rates on the basis of half of the 
crop rate. The Shari‘at was concerned with the actual produce and 
not the average, or arbitrarily fixed, yield on paper. Moreover, when 
in one instance we are able to compare cash rates from the later years 
of Aurangzeb with the corresponding rates in the Ain for the same 
locality (Lahor), no real increase can be shown, once allowance has 
been made for the rise in prices during the intervening period. The 
proportions fixed for Kankut and Crop-sharing under Akbar are not 
known, but a manual of Shahjahan’s reign adopts the ratio of 1: 2 for 
all crops, except wheat, when assessed by Kankut... Under Crop-sharing, 
it shows a third as the State’s share, but this proportion is also allowed, 
for Crop-sharing, by Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas. In other 
words, the increase postulated by Moreland is more apparent than real. 
It seems that from the beginning, the demand was set so high that it 
could hardly have been increased any further. If we also take into 
account the other taxes imposed on the peasants and the regular and 
irregular exactions of officials and others, we can visualise what a 
heavy burden was borne by the peasantry. If the authorities were 
to simply insist on all their rights, to collect the full authorised demand 
and arrears and to refuse to offer relief at proper times, the amount 
realised by them could even cross the danger mark and encroach 
upon what was essential for the peasant’s subsistence. But with this 
we are not immediately concerned and the question whether there was 
an increase in oppression of this kind may be deferred to the last 
Chapter. 


2] MetHops or Lann-REVENUE ASSESSMENT 


Like any organised system of taxation, the land-revenue arrange- 
ments of the Mughal administration consisted mainly of two stages: 
first, assessment (tashkhis) and, second, the actual collection (tahgil). 
The term jama‘ signified the amount assessed as opposed to hdgil, the 


25, Agrarian System, 135. He suggests elsewhere (Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
260-61) that the revenue burden might have also increased if the demand 
continued to be made in dams which greatly appreciated in value in relation to 
silver in the 17th century. This point ig discussed in Section 5 of this Chapter. 
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amount collected.1 In accordance with the great seasonal division of 
the agricultural year in India, the assessment was separately made for 
the kharif (autumn) and rab? (spring) harvests. When the revenue 
had been assessed, the authorities issued a written document called 
patta, qaul or qaul-qarar, setting out the amount or rate of the revenue 
demand. At the same time, the assessee gave, in acknowledgment, his 
qabiiliyat, or ‘acceptance’ of the obligation imposed upon him, stating 
when and how he would make the payments.” 


The assessment was made under various methods, which deserve 
the most careful study. This Section will be devoted merely to defin- 
ing and describing the main features of these methods separately, 
leaving to the next a survey of their application in the different terri- 


tories of the Empire. 


To begin rather negatively, the first practice we are to consider 
is not really a method of assessment, but of collection in such a manner 
as to dispense with assessment. This is Crop-sharing, known in Persian 
as Ghalla-bakhshi, and in Hindi and allied languages as Batdt_and 
Bhaéoli. The Ain distinguishes three types of Sharing. The first 
consisted of the division of the crop at the threshing floor “in the 
presence of both the parties, in accordance with the agreement 
(qarar-dad)”. ‘This seems to have been regarded as the proper form 
of Batai. The second was khet batai, the division of the field or:the 
standing crops; and the third, ling bata, where the crop after being 
cut was stacked in heaps, which were then divided? Crop-sharing is 


1. In accountancy jama‘ is also used for ‘receipts’ and thus stands opposite 
to kharj, expenditure. Cf. Moreland, Agrarian System, 212-15. 

2. Farhang-i Kardani, ff. 34a-35a; Durr-al ‘Ulum, £ 62a; Siyaqnama 29-30; 
Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 73b-75a, Or. 2026, ff. 22b-24b. ‘The Farhang-i Kardani, 
Siyagnama and Khulasatus Siyaq also reproduce specimens of these documents. 
Allahabad 177, 897, 1206 and 1223 are pattas or qual-qarars and are so described 
in their headings. Allahabad 1220 has no heading but is ‘ gabuliyat. All of these 
belong to the reign of Aurangzeb. 

The Ain, I, p. 286, refers to the ‘amalguzar (revenue official) exchanging papers 
with the peasants on making his assessment, but does not enter into any particulars. 

3. Ain, I, p. 286. What is meant by the last method is probably that the crop 
was stacked by the peasants in equal heaps, and the revenue collector chose a 
number of these, proportionate to the State’s share. 

The Farhang-i Kardani, f. 33a, (Edinburgh 83, f. 55a) distinguishes from 
ghalla-bakhshi a practice which it calls pola-bandi. But it seems to have been 
only a particular form of Crop-sharing in which the authorities arranged for the 
reaping and threshing of the harvest and took the State’s shere ou! of the threshed 
grain. 
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described in an official document as the “best method of revenue col. 
lection.”* It was, perhaps, generally preferred by the peasants because 
they were enabled to share the risks of the seasons with the authorities. 
It was regarded as best suited to such villages or peasants as were 
suffering from exceptional distress.5 For the administration it was also 
a good method of checking the productive capacity of a village where 
the standing assessment gave cause for doubt. It was also profitable 
for the authorities when grain was fetching high prices in the market.” 
The main objection from the official point of view, as stated by Abu-l 
Fazl, was that “this requires a large number of alert watchmen, other- 
wise the ill-starred ones soil their dishonest hands with misappropria- 
tion”’.® It was, therefore, an expensive method and Aurangzeb dec- 
lared that when it was introduced in the Dakhin the costs of revenue 
collection doubled simply from the necessity of organising a watch on 
the crops.® 


Among the methods of assessment, the most summary one was 
that known as Hast-o-biid: The assessor inspected the village and view- 
ing good and bad lands together made an estimate of the total produce, 
on the basis of which he fixed the revenue.’ Another method quite 
as summary was to simply count the ploughs and assess the revenue 
by applying to them rates fixed according to localities.” 


The defects_in these two practices are obvious. In the first, all 
would depend on the personal capacity and integrity of the assessor 
and the second would have resulted in an extremely uneven distri- 
bution of the revenue demand. To some extent these defects were 


4. Nigarname-i Munshi, ff. 97b-98a, Bodl. f. 73b, Ed. 76. 

5. Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble. 

6. Both when it was too heavy (Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 126a-b, Bodl., 
f. $a, Ed. 98) or too light (Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, {. 244a-b). 

7. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 32b, Edinburgh 83, f. 35a. 

8. Ain, I, p. 286. Cf. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 97b-98a, 126a-b, Bod. 
ff. 73b, 98a, Ed. 76, 98; Farhang-i Kardani, op.cit. Bekas, f. 71b, quotes a Hindi 
proverb, “Batdi is lutdt”, ie. Crop-sharing invited looting. 

9. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 118a. 

10. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 32b, Edinburgh 83, f. 35a. Add. 6603, f. 84a, defines 
hast-o-bud as “what is being currently cultivated and grown. When the hikim 
{claimant to revenue) is capable, the zamindar says: ‘Assess my place according 
to hast-o~bud’.” 

11, This prevailed in the Dakhin and has been described by Sadiq Khan, 
Or. 174, §, 185a-b, Or. 1671, f. 90b; Khafi Khan, I, p. 732n. 
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mitigated in a more developed system known as Kaenkit or Ddna- 
bandi.2 Jt is very clearly described in the Ain and other authorities 
and seems to have consisted of two stages. In the first, the land was 
measured either by means of a rope (jarib) or by pacing.3 After 
this the yield of each crop per unit of area, ie. the crop rate, was 
estimated and applied to the whole area under the crop. If the assessor 
found it difficult to fix the crop rate on the basis of observation only, 
he was to make three sample cuttings, from good, middling and bad 
lands, and on the basis of these make his estimate.44 As Abu-l Fazl 
tells us, an important feature of Kankut was that the demand was 
primarily assessed not in cash, but in kind.“ Thus in the specimen 
Kankut papers we find, first, the assessment of the full crop (on the 


12. As Abu-l Fazl explains, kan means grain and kit, appraisal or estimate 
(Ain, I, p. 285). That is, a system where the grain-yield (or more properly, the 
crop rate) was estimated. Ddna means grain and bandi, when forming part of 
compounds, is used in revenue literature in the general sense of fixing or determin- 
ing anything. Thus jama‘-bandi, &c. 

13. Ain, I, p. 285; Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 76a, Or. 2026, f. 27a; Bekas, f. 70a-b. 
Cf. Add. 6603, f. 7ib. The fact that measurement of the area was an essential part 
of this system appears also from the specimen assessment tables in Dastur-al 
‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 182a-185a, and Khulasatus Siyagq, ff. 75a-76b, Or. 2026, 
ff. 24b-28a. In the former the area is given in terms of bighas; the Khulasatus 
Styaq prescribes kandls, units of “the Indian scale of measures” (zabt-i Hindt), 
but these were used only in the Panjab. 

14. Ain, I, pp. 285-6. It says that with practised eyes the estimate on sight 
used to be quite accurate. Cf. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 76a, Or. 2026, f. 27a. Bekas, 
ff. 70b-71a, prescribes two methods for estimating the crop-rate: one consisting 
of having sample cuttings in two plots chosen respectively by the assessor and 
the peasants; and the other, of weighing the grain in one eorn heap (and setting 
it against the area of the field from which it had been cut?). 

How the crop rates were applied to the area under each crop is illustrated 
by the Kankit tables in the two manuals cited in the preceding note. No crop 
is listed twice in the table in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, but in the Khula- 
satus Siyaq table we have two wheat fields assessed according to different crop 
rates, 4 & 4-3 mans per kanal. The implication obviously i that it was not neces- 
sary to fix a single crop rate for the whole of a village # the land of some fields 
happened to be more fertile or better irrigated than that of others. 

Another interesting point about these Kankut tables ig that they do not carry 
a column for naébiid, the deduction from the total measvred area on account of 
crop-failure, which is found in all Zabt tables. This is probably because the crop 
rates under Kankut were fixed at the time of the harvest for each village (or even 
field) and it was expected that an allowance for crop-failure would have been 
made in the crop rates themselves. 

15. Ain, I, pp. 285-6: The ‘amalguzdr “should not make it a habit to take 
cash only and should collect grain also. And that consists of various methods (bar 
chand gina buwad): Kankut....Batai....” &e. 
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basis of the crop rates); then from this the ‘share of the peasantry’ ‘is 
deducted. Finally, the remaining portion, representing the revenue, 
is commuted into cash by applying a schedule of prices for the various 
crops,16 

It will be seen that the Kankut system resembled Crop-sharing in 
being based upon the actual yield of the harvest, but was far less 
expensive since it required no watch on the reaping and threshing of 
the crop. It was also obviously far more efficient and accurate than 
either of the two methods of assessment we noticed before it. Neverthe- 
less in requiring the assessor himself to determine the crop rates, it 
allowed him a very great latitude. It was perhaps a wish to divest 
him of this power that induced the governor of Bhakkar in 1575-6 to 
fix “the revenue, under the system of Kankut, uniformly at five mans 
per bigha”’.1”7 Here the element of appraisement altogether disappears 
and we are on the borderline of, if not already within, the sphere of 
Zabt. 


ft 


Sag word ‘zabt’ is assigned a technical meaning in Indian revenue 
literature which is not to be found in the dictionaries}® It is taken 


to be synonymous with ‘jartb’ or ‘ ‘amal-i_jarib ’ and used to signify 


measurement as well as the assessment based upon it.1? We thus hear 

of Kankut as zabt-i Kankiit since it took account of the area of the 

assessed land” \ But the Zabt was in its own right a distinct 
ne. eee ie mmm 


16. See the tables in Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 182a-185a, & Khulasatus 
Siyaq, ff. 75a-76b, Or. 2026, ff. 24b-28a. The prices were (or were supposed to be) 
those prevailing in the market. Cf. Ain, I, p. 286: “If it is not burdensome to the 
peasantry, let him (the ‘amalguzar) commute the share of the crop into cash 
at market prices”. From the context (see preceding note) it seems that this 
statement applies to Crop-sharing (Batai) as wel# as to Kankut. 

17. Ma‘sim, Térikh-i Sind, p. 245. 

18. Cf Agrarian System, p. 235. Zabt is not listed in the glossary of revenue 
terms in Prof. Lambton’s Landlord and Peasant in Persia, Zabit is there (p. 443) 
defined as ‘revenue collector, controller; bailiff’, which sense is probably derived 
from the literal meaning of zabt, ‘confiscation, sequestration, &c.’ 

19. This sense is established from Abu-l Fazl’s use of the word in many 
contexts. Cf. Moreland, Agrarian System, p. 235 and passim. It is invariably 
used with the narrow connotation of measurement in a passage about the calcu- 
lation of the area of the fields of many sizes in Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 75a, Or. 2026, 
f, 24b. Add. 6603, 71b, directly defines zabt as “the measurement of the area (muhit- 
bandit) of anything”. 

20. Dastur~al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 182a; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 105b; 
Bekas, f. 70a. See also the definition of Kankut in the Khulasatus Siyag, f. 76a, 
Or, 2026, f. 27a, where the assessor is asked to “(first) bring the land under 
zabt, &c.” 
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and, indeed, in the Mughal period, a far more prominent method of 
assessment,21 | 


evolution of the main features of this system can be traced 
best in the Ain. Sher Shah and Islam Shah are said to. have brought 
Hindustan under Zabt.22) We are told that Sher Shah established a 
rai, or crop rate,® for lands which were under continuous cultivation 
(polaj) or were only very rarely allowed to lie fallow (parauft). The 
rai’ was based on three rates, representing good, middling and low yields. 
These were averaged to obtain a general rate for the produce and a 
third of this was recognised as the “remuneration of Sovereignty”, i.e. 
land-revenue. We are provided with a long table of rates per bigha 
for the various crops of the rabi* and kharif harvests,™ which may be 
assumed to_be the rat's of Sher Shah. _ Akbar _accepted and sanc- 


tioned these rates apparently for the whole of his Empire in the begin- 
ning of his re f his reign; and in a statement made later on in the Ain it seems 


The rate in kind however did not directly express the revenue 
demand but had to be commuted into cash for “the benefit of the 


21. For references to Zabt and Kankut as separate systems, Ain, I, p. 285, 
Khulasotus Siyaq, £. 74a, Or. 2026, £. 22b; Farhang-i Kardani, f. 32b, Edinburgh 83, 
f. 35a. In Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas (preamble) the distinction is made 


between ‘Amal-i jarib and Kankut. 


22, Ain, I, p. 296. 
23. The dictionary definition of the word rai’ as given, for example, in the 


Ghayas-al Lughat, s.v., is: “....whatever is obtained from cultivation; the revenue 
(mahsil) from cultivation for the sovereign; the rate on taxable possessions”, so 
that it might mean both the rate of produce and of revenue. Abu-] Faz] seems 
to have used it in both senses, restricting its connotation under the latter to revenue 
rate in kind only. It is clearly the first sense he has in mind, when he says of 
Nausherwan that having fixed a certain area as equivalent to a jarib he “deter- 
mined the rai‘ thereof to be one qafiz (measure of bulk) at the value of three 
dirhams. And he took one-third of it as revenue”. (Ain, i, pp. 292-3). Elsewhere 
however, in defining mdl or land revenue, he explains that it is “fixed on the 
cultivated area by way of rai” (Ain, I, p. 294), and here the sense of ‘revenue 
rate’ would better suit the context. At another place still he speaks of the ‘formu- 
lation of the rai‘ of Kashmir’ by which he seems to mean the rate of revenue in 
kind taken from each ‘patta’ of land under different crops. (A.N., III, pp. 548-9). 
24. Ain, I, pp. 497-300. 


23. Cf. Moreland in JRAS, 1926, pp. 454ff. 
26. Ain, I, p. 300. It is stated at the end of the rai’ schedules that “the 


enlightened Emperor sanctioned the mdl (revenue) as set out above, having 
remitted one-tenth in the jihdt (cesses).” 


A. 26, 
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army”, i.e, the jagirdars.2”’ Abu-l Fazl says that it was the practice 
from the early years of Akbar’s reign for the details of the prices to be 
reported each year from every region of the Empire; these were then 
examined and approved by the Court and the rai‘s were converted 
at the sanctioned prices into cash rates, known as dastiir-al ‘amals or 
simply dastirs.28 The annual dasturs for the various crops in each 
of the Zabti provinces (except Ajmer and Bihar), for ‘Nineteen Years”, 
viz., the 6th to 24th year of the reign, have been set out at length in the 
Ain.29 In these tables, the figures for the years 6 to 9 in all provinces 
(except Malawa) are, for each crop, either identical cr nearly so; more- 
over there is no, or only a very slight, change in the dasturs from year 
to year.30 We must, therefore, assume that in the beginning there was 
not only a single rai‘ for the Empire, but also for all practical purposes, 
a single price schedule applied each year in all the regions with only 
small modifications. 

It would be difficult to imagine how these uniform rates could 
have at any time been imposed upon the peasants of such a large area 
as that extending from Lahor to Ilahabad. One can only regard them 
as essentially paper rates. Abu-l Faz] recognises that “much distress 
used to occur” from the promulgation of the dasturs in the early years 
of the reign and immediately goes on to explain that the jama‘ or 
general assessment at that time known as the jama‘-i raqami was great- 
ly inflated and in individual cases the assignments were either 
greatly over- or under-assessed3! Moreland, who is fundamentally 


2i. Ain, I, p. 297. 

28. Ain, I, pp. 303, 347; A.N., ITI, pp. 282-3. For certain crops like musk- 
melons, ajwa’in, onions and other vegetables in the rabi‘ harvest and indigo, poppy, 
pan, turmeric, singhara, hemp, &c., among the kharif crops, no rat’ had been 
prepared, the dastur-al ‘amals being directly fixed in cash (Ain, I, pp. 298, 300). 

Dastur-al ‘amal should, as a word, mean regulation guiding executive work 
(cf. Add. 6603, ff. 61b-62a) and thus many administrative manuals are styled 
dastur-al ‘amals. But ‘amal also bears the sense of revenue collection (whence 
‘émil, revenue collector) so that the use of this term for revenue rates is not 
inappropriate. 

29. ‘A’in-i Nuwazdah-sila’ in Ain, I, pp. 303-47. The provinces covered are 
Agra, Tlahabad, Awadh, Dehli, Lahor, Multan and Malawa. The tables under 
Ajmer are left blank. Nothing is said about the dasturs of Bihar in the Ain, 
though much of the province is stated to have been under Zabt. 

30. The identity of the figures, generally speaking, appears even greater 
in the texts of tables given in Add. 7652 and Add. 6552 than in those of Bloch- 
mann’s edition. 

31. Ain, I, p. 347. The jama‘-i raqami and the general assessments subse- 
quent to it are discussed in Chapter VII. 
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correct in his appreciation of the nature of this jama‘, does not appear 
to see any direct connection between it and the dasturs.®2 But unless 
Abu-l Fazl’s reference to it in the context of the dasturs is an irrele- 
vant digression, it would be natural to suppose that the jama‘ was 
inflated to some extent precisely because it was based upon these 
unreal cash rates. Akbar’s administration must have inherited some 
record of measured areas from the archives of the Surs and the dasturs 
could have easily been multiplied by these to yield the jama‘ for each 
locality. But since the dasturs themselves were uniform and bore 
little relation to local productivity or price fluctuations, the widest dis- 
crepancies must have existed between the actual revenue-paying 
capacity of the peasants and the jama‘ at which the assignments were 
made to the jagirdars. Moreoever, it seems, the area statistics could 
be manipulated, for Abu-l Fazl says that the jama‘ could be increased 
by a stroke of the pen in order to meet salary claims.*? 


This absence of enforceable revenue rates and reliable area statis- 
tics would explain the nature of the measures taken in the 11th year 
of the reign under the direction of Muzaffar Khan and Todar Mal. 
“They obtained the local area and revenue statistics (tagstms) of the 
country from the qdniingos. Leaving the mahsil (produce or 


32. Agrarian System 242. 

33. Ain, I, p. 347. 

34. In Ain, I, p. 347, the year given is the 15th and this reading is supported 
by the best MSS. But pdnzdakum (15th) in Persian writing is easily interchan- 
geable with ydzdahum (11th) and it is possible that the confusion took place at 
an early stage in the transcription of the work. The testimony of the Akbarnama 
on this point must be regarded as decisive since it followg a strictly chronological 
arrangement and places this event under the Jlth year (A.N., II, p. 270). 
Moreland in Agrarian System, 246-7, accepts the force of this argument, but tries 
to reconcile the two discrepant pieces of evidence by saying that the work began 
in the 11th year and finished in the 15th, a view which has textual support from 
neither of the two authorities. 

35. “Tagqsimat-i mulk”. The papers known by the name taqsim (plural, taq- 
simat) are referred to in the administrative and accountancy manuals of the 17th 
century. They are stated to be the same as those known as muwdzana-i dah-sila, 
(Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 36b; Siyaqnama, 100; and Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 74a, 
Or. 2026, f. 23a). Under the heading “Muwdzana-i Dah-siéila, which they also call 
Taqsim-i Sanwét (‘Taqsim of (a period of) Years’)”, the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alam- 
giri sets out the main items of information which these papers contained. The 
contents included the mujmil, the summary account of revenue realised and local 
expenditure (cf. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 82b, Or. 2026, f. 38b); particulars of the land 
revenue and other taxes (mdl-o-si’ir); details of the number of villages in the 
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revenue) to appraisement and estimate, a fresh jama‘ was brought 
into being”.*”7 It seems that it was this summary way of determining 
the actual yield or crop rates that was responsible for the defects of 
the new jama‘, which is said to have been still “far away” from the 
actual revenue received (hdsil). But a change is at the same time 
noticeable from the tenth year onwards, in the “Nineteen-Years” tables 
of the Ain. The differences among the rates of different provinces, 
and among the rates of the same province in different years, become 


purgana; and, finally, area statistics. The last gave the area of uncultivated land 
(specifying separately what lay under habitation, tanks, gardens, nullahs and 
forest) and, then, the area of cultivated land. This is followed by a heading giving 
the title of another document, “Taqsim-i Yak-sdla,” the tagsim of one (the imme- 
diately preceding?) year. This provided information about the land-revenue on 
the area cultivated by the peasantry, the taxes on gardens and trades, the nénkédr 
and madad-i ma‘dsh lands, &c. The Hidéyat-al Qawé‘id, f. 10a-b, Aligarh MS. ff. 
27b-28a, briefly, but quite definitely, confirms that revenue and area, and certainly 
the latter, were the main items of information with which the tagsim or muwazanc-i 
dah-sala was concerned. The amin or revenue-assessor, it says, ought to obtain 
“the dah-sala papers, giving the jama‘ (assessed revenue) and area” from the 
ganungos and proceed to check if the information supplied was correct. “Let him 
compare the actual area with that in the papers of the qanungo. If the area 
corresponds with it, it is all right; but if it exceeds that of the taqsim, let him 
demand an explanation from the ganungo, &c.” 

Moreland, who was not aware of the use of taqsim in 17th century revenue 
literature,.interpreted it to mean ‘local schedules’ or revenue rates, deriving it 
from the term qismat which in technical use meant the apportionment of the 
produce between the State and the peasants. (Agrarian System, 244-5). Dr, I. H. 
Qureshi seems sure that tagsim meant ‘schedules of produce’ and he refers us to 
Barani’s phrase “qismdt-i bid o nébud”, of which, he thinks, taqsim is “another 
version”. (Journal of Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. I, Part III, p. 212.) But 
what proof that Barani’s phrase means “schedules of yield and the failure of 
crops”? The proof is one and one only and that is Moreland’s interpretation of 
the term taqsim in the Ain! (I. H. Qureshi, Administration of the Sultanate of 
Dehli, p. 108m.) 

36. The word mahsgil is used by Abu-] Fazl as well as other authorities in 
two senses. First, in that of produce as, fér instance, in the reference to the 
‘carrying away of the mahsil’ by the peasants in Ain, I, p. 286, or even more 
clearly in the passage concerning Sher Shah’s rai‘ (ibid, 297-8). It is also used 
with the same significance in Aurangzeb’s farman to Muhammad Hashim, Arts. 11 
& 14. We have the second sense of revenue clearly indicated, however, when 
the bitikchi is asked to record the jama‘ of each peasant and having totalled the 
amounts, to arrive at the mahsul of the village (Ain, I, p. 288). See also Todar 
Mal’s regulations (A.N., ITI, p. 382). It is similarly used in ‘Abbas Khan, f. 10b; 
Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble; & Khafi Khan, I, p. 156. Cf, Agrarian System, 
p. 249. 

37. Ain, I, Pp: 367. 
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very pronounced. Not only that, but the rates are often expressed in 
two, maximum and minimum, figures, representing the range of diver- 
gence in rates promulgated within the province for different localities. 
It seems certain that new local crop rates had now been worked out 
and that henceforth the price schedules were drawn up afresh every 
year, separately for each locality. It may be assumed that these chan- 
ges were the result of the measure undertaken by Muzaffar Khan and 
Todar Mal to work out new revenue rates for instituting a new 
jama‘ 38 

As the dasturs approached closer to actual conditions, the adminis- 
tration was probably able to enforce them to some extent for deter-. 
mining the revenue demand upon the peasants.: Abu-l Fazl now com- 
ments on the distress caused by the annual commutation of the rat‘ 
into cash rates. The Empire had greatly expanded, he says, and long 
delays used to occur in the communication of the local price reports 
to the Court and the sanctioning of the rates for the year. As a result 
sometimes the peasants complained that more had been taken from 
them (in the interval) than was ultimately sanctioned and sometimes 
the jagirdars protested about the balances of revenues left unrealised, 
owing presumably to the delay in receiving the approved rates.*9 “More- 
over, it became notorious that some of the price-reporters had deviated 
from the path of uprightness”.”° 


The ‘remedy’ which was finally adopted for this state of affairs is 
linked up both in the Ain and the Akbarnama with the preparation, 
in the 24th year, of the Jama‘-i Dah-sila, ‘the Jama‘ of Ten Years’. 
Although the discussion of this general assessment should be left pro- 
perly to Chapter VII, it is so intimately connected with the evolution 
of what may be called the final dasturs that it seems necessary to enter 
some remarks upon it here. Moreland believed that the Jama‘-i Dahsala 
was instituted by simply averaging the total revenue demand actually 


38. The interpretation offered here is in some respects materially different from 
that of Moreland, Agrarian System, 86-7, 245-7. He links this measure with the 
change discernable in the rates in the 15th year and callg those from this year 
onwards ‘Qanungo Rates’. 

39. Ain, I, p. 348; A.N., III, p. 282. In the Ain the peasants are said to have 
‘demanded justice’ against afzin khwahi, ie. collection in excess of the. authorised 
demand. The corresponding word in the Akbarnama is fazil (credit balance). The 
jagirdare (called here iqtd‘daérs) were complaining against baqiyd, the term used 
in revenue literature for the arrears of revenue unpaid by the peasants. 


40, AN., on. cit. 
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levied upon the peasants in the preceding ten years.41 But it is difficult 
to see how this can be maintained when we are distinctly told by Abu-l 
Fazl that “the essence of this innovation is that having ascertained the 
ten years’ state (hal-i dah-sdla) of every pargana in regard to the cate- 
gories of cultivation and the levels of prices, they fixed the tenth part 
thereof as the annual revenue (mal-i har-sala).”“ It would have been 
entirely irrelevant to obtain information about the produce and prices 
if the object was only to discover the actual revenue receipts of the 
previous decade. Ordinary revenue accounts, like the taqsims, should 
have sufficed. Moreland seems to rely mainly upon the passage in 
the Ain, where it is declared that the process consisted first of ascer- 
taining the mahsil-i dah-sdla and then striking an average to obtain 
the (mahsil-i?) har-sila™ Mahsitl is however used by Abu-l Fazl 
both in the sense of revenue and produce.“4 From a later administrative 
manual we learn that the papers called dah-sala contained area statis- 
tics of each mahal and the areas given in the har-sala papers were 
based on this record. It is, therefore, probable that the investi- 
gations were not confined to ascertaining what had been exacted before, 
but were also aimed at establishing the area as well as the productivity 
of the different districts. Since information for prices was also called 
for, what seems to have been done was to work out the crop-rates 
retrospectively for a locality each year and then simultaneously prepare 
a parallel schedule of prices, so that the cash revenue rate for each of 
the previous years could be determined. These data were doubtless 
far more difficult to collect than those of revenue receipts. We are 
told that information for “the twentieth year to the twentyfourth, they 
obtained by way of actual knowledge (tahqtq) and (of) the five pre- 


41. Agrarian System, 96-7, 249-54. 

42. A.N., III, pp. 282-3. 

43. Ain, I, p. 348. 

44. See note No. 36 on the word mahsul. 

45. Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 10b, Aligarh MS., ff. 27b-28a. The dah-sala and 
har-sala papers of this manual are apparently ident tical with the muwazana-i dah- 
sala (or taqsim-i sanwat) and taqsim-i yak-sala, respectively. The work itself 
once mentions taqsim in place of dah-sala. See the note on taqsim above, where 
its identity with muwazana-i dah-sala and nature as revenue and area record are 
discussed. 

The Ain, I, p. 288, speaks of muwézana-i dah-sila-i naqdi o jinsi. This shows 
at least that in addition to carrying information about revenue in cash (naqdi), 
it also gave some on produce (jinsi). It is also quite possible that, by the latter, 
information on the areas under various crops is meant, 
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ceding (years) (15th-19th) from the representations of truthful men” .4¢ 
This has obvious reference to the changes brought about in the 19th 
year, when the whole of Hindustan (excluding Bihar) was resumed to 
the Khalisa (where the revenue was collected directly for the imperial 
treasury) and placed fully under Zabt. The new revenue collectors 
(karoris) were reputed to be charged especially with the task of extend- 
ing cultivation,*? and it is not improbable that this was associated with 
the detailed agricultural information they were required to supply. To 
sum up, our evidence suggests that a new crop rate or rai‘, averag- 
ed from the actual rates for the harvests of the previous ten 
years, was first instituted for each locality;48 then the average of the 
cash rates of the previous ten years, based upon this and the known 
prices, produced the final, or permanent dastur-al ‘amals. This seems 
the best explanation of why Abu-l Fazl should put on the chapter intro- 
ducing the tables of the final dasturs the title of ‘A’in-i Dah-séla’, the 
Ain of Ten Years. The multiplication of the averaged area figures by 
these dasturs provided the figures for the Jama‘-i Dah-sala.® 


The closing passage of the chapter Ain-i Dahsala shows that in 
determining the final dasturs for some crops an exception was made 
from the general rule. This passage has been variously translated and 
interpreted, but the following rendering, for reasons given in the foot- 
note, seems to be the most plausible. “And the revenue on the high- 
grade (or ‘cash’) crops was also fixed (or assumed); they took the 
year when it was greater. It is accordingly shown in the table.”5° The 


46. Ain, I, p. 348. 

47. ‘Arif Qandahari, p. 177; Tabaqat-i Akbari, II, pp. 300-301; Badauni, II, 
p. 189. 

48. Abu-] Fazl probably has in mind the crop rates thus established in the 
various regions, when he says, with reference to Sher Shah’g rai‘, that “today they 
do not indicate any (raz‘) lower than that in any of the provinces.” (Ain, I, p. 297). 

49. Moreland believes that while the Jama‘-i Dahsala was averaged from the 
actual revenue receipts of the previous ten years, the dasturs were probably 
averaged from the cash rates as actually promulgated in the previous decade. But 
according to his interpretation of the text of the Ain-i Dah-sala, we must suppose 
that Abu-l Fazl is here guilty of speaking incoherently and irrelevantly to a sur-~ 
prising degree. He would have Abu-l Fazl repeatedly describe evils the neces- 
sary cure for which was the permanent cash rates; yet we must believe that 
when he comes to the point of describing the remedy, he gets derailed and talks 
of something completely different, viz. the Jama‘-i Dah-sala. (Agrarian System, 
87-89, 251-4). 

50. Ain, I, 348. Blochmann’s text was amended by Moreland, after collating 
several MSS, to read as fcllows: “Wa nez miéil-i jins-i kdmil i‘tibar namad. Sale 
ki afziin bid bar-giriftand. Chuninchi jadwal dnx-rd barguzérad”. Blochmann had 
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last sentence must refer to the tables of the dasturs which follow im- 
mediately. The whole passage may be read with the statement made 
earlier in the Ain that no rai‘s had been prepared for such crops as 
indigo, poppy, pan, turmeric, hemp, &c., for which the revenue rates 


read the first three words as wa bar sdl and indeed the MSS are by no means 
unanimous. But the best of them support Moreland’s reading. Add. 6552 agrees 
with it completely and so does Berlin MS. Hamilton 1, which is of an equally 
early date. (Information about the latter MS. was kindly supplied to me by 
Mr. B. R. Grover.) Add. 7652 and its copy I. 0.6 read wa har mél-i, &c., which 
means that the presence of the word mal is at least definitely established. 

Jins-i kdmil is used by Abu-l Fazl and by all other authorities in the sense 
of high-grade crops (Ain, I, p. 286; Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble; Add. 6603, 
f. 57a). The phrase i‘tibar namid looks awkward at first sight and dictionaries 
like the Bahdr-i ‘Ajam do not give any comparable idioms. But it is justified by 
a similar phrase found elsewhere in the Ain, I, p. 26, in a passage stating that 
though the rate of dams to the rupee “gets sometimes above and sometimes below 
forty dams, yet in payment of salaries this price is adopted (in qimat t'tibér 
rawad).” 

Leaving aside Jarrett’s translation, which in any case must be entirely super- 
seded, we have Moreland’s translation of the three sentences: “And also taking 
into account the (figures known as) mél-i jins-i kémil ‘they’ took the year which 
was greatest, as the table shows”. (Agrarian System, p. 249). The expression 
mél-i jins-i kdmil he interprets as meaning ‘Demand’ on high-grade crops, i.e. 
not the revenue rate applied to the crops, but the total amount of revenue levied 
on the area under them. Médl is admittedly open to both the meanings of revenue 
and revenue rate, but the rendering of afziin in the sense of ‘greatest’ and the 
explanation of the ‘greatest year’ as the year of the maximum revenue, for which 
in fact there was a definite technical term, sdl-i kamil or sal-i hasil-i kdmil, seems 
straining things a little. Moreover, if what Abu-l Fazl is here speaking about, 
relates to jama‘ and not the dasturs, the reference to the ‘table’ become pointless, 
for the tables that follow are not of jama‘, but of dasturs. This Moreland counters 
by supposing that a great editorial reshuffling of materials took place after the 
first draft of the Ain had been prepared: there were originally jama‘ tables here, 
but they were later on removed. (Ibid, 251-3). But this is the counsel of despair. 
It is unfair to say of the Ain that it shows “signs of hasty editing”. In fact its 
contents are most carefully arranged and an error of the magnitude, with which 
Moreland would credit it, cannot be lightly assumed. 

Finally, we have the benefit of Dr. Qureshi’s “simplest and most straightfor- 
ward interpretation” (Jour. Pak. Hist, Soc., Vol. I, Part III, pp. 215-6). Depre- 
eating the fact that “authors” have unnecessarily stumbled” here, he proceeds 
(silently) to ignore altogether the textual problems raised by Moreland. He then 
takes the initial words in Blochmann’s text, viz. har sil, and identifies 
them with the har sdila of the preceding passage. Jins-i kdmil he 
takes to mean “the full produce which has not been affected by calamity 
or loss’—a meaning unheard of in revenue literature. Finally afziin is 
‘superfluous’, From all this he builds up the following interpretation: The mahgil, 
or ‘medium produce’ (this being the meaning he adopts for it), was averaged 
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had been directly formulated in terms of cash.5! In addition, the thick 
or paunda sugar-cane seems to have been omitted from the rai‘ list.@ 
Perhaps the yield of these crdéps was liable to such fluctuations every 
harvest® that no crop rate could be fixed that might be of any practi- 
cal use. What Abu-l Fazl means is, then, probably, that in determin- 
ing the permanent dasturs for such crops no attempt was made to fix 
the local crop rates by the process of averages, the method adopted 
being simply to choose certain good seasons and accept the revenue 
rates determined for them. 


It is not absolutely clear whether the figures under the years 15th 
to 24th in the 19-Years” tables are the actual dasturs promulgated 
from year to year or those determined retrospectively in connexion 
with the Jama‘-i Dahsala. But there are some indications that favour 
the latter alternative. \From the 15th (and in some cases the 14th) 
year the variations between provincial and annual rates become much 
more pronounced and many new crops appear on the schedules. The 
introduction ‘of the bamboo measuring rod in the 19th year was official- 
ly assumed to have increased the size of the bigha by 15 per cent,™ 
but there is no hint of a proportionate rise in the rates under the 19th 
or 20th year®> This can be explained best if we conceive the figures 
to have been those worked out in the 24th year, when a uniform size 
for the area unit would have been assumed. 


every year from the total produce harvested during the previous ten years. So 
that as each new year came round, one year at the other end—the eleventh, 
counting backwards—became ‘superfluous’ and was taken out. In suppport of 
this he cites the Farhang-i Kdrdéni, Aligarh MS. But this manual makes its state- 
ment with reference to the assessment of the jama‘ under Naaaq, while Dr. Qureshi 
has in mind (one presumes) the rate of revenue under Zabt. 

51. Ain, I, pp. 298, 300. 

52. Sugar-cane appears in this list under the name gand-i siyih which actual- 
ly means gur (Ain, I, p. 299). It may be a mistake for neshkar-i siydh, or the 
thick or paunds sugar cane, but in that case the ordinary sugar-cane would have 
no place on the list. | 

53. The uncertainty of yield is one of the principal reagons for the high prices 
of certain cash crops. Thus indigo cropping was “liable ta many more accidents 
and misfortunes than other crops or products.” (Pelsaert, p, 13). 

54. The Ain, I, p. 296, says that the bigha formerly used to be 13 per cent. 
shorter than its real size. A parwana of 1757 in the Batala series of madad-¢ 
ma‘ash documents, while confirming a grant of 1569 reproduces its endorsements, 
which show a reduction of 13-03 per cent. in the area of the grant ‘on account 
of the tandb (measuring rod)’ (1.0. 4438: (55)). See also Appendix A. 

55. ‘This is most obvious in the case of crops carrying flat or nearly flat rates 
such as poppy, musk-melons (Central Asian and Indian), onion, paunda sugar- 
cane, turmeric, singhara, &c. 


A. 27 
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‘The final dasturs, which are reprotluced at length in the Ain™ pre. 
servé the same tabular form as the 19-Year Rates, with this differ- 
ence that at the head of the columns the years are replaced by groups 
of mahals and the entries now carry single figurés only. Thus each 
group of mahals constituting an assessment circle has a single rate or 
dastur for each crop. The Ain contains full lists of the mahals grouped 
in these circles.57 As Moreland observes, each of these circles usually 
forms a homogeneous block from the point of view of agricultural con- 
ditions. 

It is implicit, rather than explicit, in Abu-l Fazl’s account and the 
nature of the tables, that the final dasturs were permanent and were 
to be applied each year without any reference to the current yield or 
prices, so that the element of confusion and hardship complained of in 
connexion with the annual commutation of the revenue rates into 
cash was now removed.®? It is, however, probable that revisions took 
place from time to time and that the final dasturs as preserved in the 
Ain are not éxactlv those estahlished in the 24th year, but as they stood 
in or about the 40th year. The dasturs for singhara and turmeric, 
which are prartically uniform in the final schedules, show in compari- 
son to the figures under the 19-Year Rates an increase corresponding 
to the enhancement in the size of the biqha brought about by the intro- 
duction of the qaz-i Ilahi in the 31st year® Moreland has pointed out 
that it is difficult to check from the fieures themselves if the final dasturs 
are avéraved frnm the rates of 15th-24th Years, owing to the difference 
in their presentation in the two tables.6! There are, however, some 


56. Ain, I, pp. 348-88. 

57. Owing to this Elliot was misled into regarding the dastur as a territorial 
ulitt between the sarkar and the pargana. (Memoirs, &c., ii, p. 201). Cf, Moreland 
in JRAS, 1918, pp. 12, 13. 

58. Agrarian System, 85. 

59. Agrarian System, 88. 

#0. The increase in the bigha is put at 10-01 per cent. of its previous area in 
the Ain, I, p. 297. But in the madad-i ma‘ash grants of the Batala series (1.0. 
4438: Nos, 7, 25 & 55) and in Allahabad 879 and 1177, the reduction in area 
of the former grants on account of the new gaz is calculated at 10-5 per cent. 
Which implies an increase in the size of the unit of about 11:7 per cent. (See 
also Appendix A). Singhara and turmeric are uniformly rated in the 19-Year 
Rates at 100 dams, but in the final dasturs the figure is increased, with only a 
few exceptions, to 111 dams, 20 jitals. The misplacing of the dots makes this 
figute liable to be read in some cases as 111 dams, 8 jitals, or 115 dams, 8 jttuls 
of 125 dams, 20 jitals. 

61, Agrarian System, 89. 
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simple ways still in which such a check can be made and it seems 
that even after allowing for the increase in the size of the bigha, some 
of the final dasturs for cash crops, which were not determined by the 
mechanism of averages, could not possibly have been based upon any 
of the rates given under the ten years from the 15th to 24th;® while 
in the case of other crops a number, at least, of the final dasturg could 
not have been averaged from the rates of these years. If one accepts 


62. The paunda or thick sugar-cane has an unvaried rate of 200 dams under 
the years 15-24 in Awadh, Lahor and Multan, yet the final dasturs range from 
230 d. 8 j. to 240 d. 9 j. in Awadh, and from 180 d. 12% j. (one dastur) to 240 d. 
12 j. (in six, including one giving 240 d. 12% j. in Lahor). In Multan also the 
figure is 240 d. 12% j. (two dasturs). In Lahor and Multan the highest figure against 
indigo in the rates of the ten years is 136 dams, but the permanent dasturs in 
the two provinces rise respectively to 158 d. 19 j. and 159 d. 22 3. 

63. The test applied is based on the assumption that if the final dasture have 
been averaged from the rates under the 15th-24th years, none of them should 
exceed the average of the maximum annual rates for the same province, or fall 
below that of the minimum rates, after allowing for the increase of 11 per cent. 
consequent upon the change in the size of the bigha. The following tables will 
perhaps speak for themselves. 


TABLE I 
Province Crop A B B: A 
Average of Maximum among the 
the Minimum Final Dasturs 
Rates 
Ilahabad: Kabuli gram 56-40 d 71d 144 (5 dasturs) 126% 
do Safflower 70-00 d 88d21j(4 , ) 119-6% 
do Rapeseed 47°00 d 101 d (1 dastur) 215% 
Awadh: Lentils 22-70 d 3d 20j(1 , ») 156% 
(‘adag-masur) 
do Peas (matar) 27°35 d 38 d 1 =<» ») 135% 
Dehli: Ajwa’in 71-20 d S9d15jc 4, ) 122% 
89d12j; , ) 
eT TL NE 
TABLE II 
aan aanemenememennmeememeneemmaenaemeemuuenmmenemennnnmeamummmmnammmannenes paanmemeeems . senna pee nemee nel 
Province Crop A BD Cc 
Average of Minimum 
the Minimum A X hee among the 
Rates Final Dasturs 
Ilahabad: Chana (arzan) 15°20 d 16-87 d 15 d 19 j 
(Rabi‘) {one dastur) 
Awaah: do 15°10 d 16:76 d 7d 22 j 
(one dastur) 
Bd 3j 
(one dastur) 


A eee 
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the view that the final dasturs were averaged from the retrospective 
rates for these years, there can only be two explanations for these 
negative results. Either that, despite what has been said above, the 
rates from the 15th to 24th years as given in the Ain are not the retros- 
pective rates at all, but those actually levied; or, what is perhaps more 
plausible, that very considerable revision was made in the dasturs 
during the sixteen years following the initial formulation of the perma- 
nent rates. 


The imposition of the permanent dasturs meant that the revenue 
rates were to be divorced completely from the quality of the actual 
harvest in any year. If the crops failed relief was not given by lower- 
ing the rates, but by making a reduction in the measured area under 
the heading nabiid (lit. ‘destroyed’).6* There was no such machinery, 
however, to meet the contingency caused by a fall in prices and special 
remissions had to be ordered from the Court in cases of exceptionally 
abundant harvests. On the other hand, there is also an instance of the 
demand being raised to correspond with a rise in prices.® 


The Zabt system continued to function in the 17th century on 
‘fundamentally similar lines. It is defined, for example, in a manual 
written in 1679 as a method of assessment under which the area was 
measured at each harvest, the dastur-al ‘amal being then applied to 


These figures have been used after collating Blochmann’s text with MSS. 
Add. 7652 and 6552, and doubtful entries have been ignored. All the crops except 
Kabuli gram and ajwa’in are listed in Sher Shah’s rai’. 

64. If crop-failure was reported after the measurement had been completed, 
the revenue officials were required to fix the nabud after inspecting the standing 
crops. If the reports came after the crops had been cut, the reduction in the 
area was to be made on the basis of the evidence of neighbours and the patwari’s 
-papers. (Ain, I, pp. 286-8). In his recommendations of the 27th year, Todar Mal 
fixed 214 biswas per bigha (or 12% per cent. of the measured area) as the 
‘allowable maximum for nabud in fertile regions during seasons of abundant rain. 
For jungle and desert land a maximum of 3 biswas, or 15 per cent., was allowed 
(A.N., Ill, p. 382; see the original text of the recommendations in Add. 27,247, 
f. 332a). 

65. A.N., II, pp. 463, 494, 533-4, 577-8. These were made in the 30th, 31st, 33rd 
and 35th years and applied to the Ilahabad, Awadh, Agra and Delhi provinces, and 
ranged from %4th to oth of the total demand. 

66. When Akbar took his Court to Lahor, the revenue demand in the Panjab 
was raised ‘as from ten to twelve’, in order to keep up with the rise in the price 
levels brought about by the presence of the Court. When Akbar left Lahor in 
the 43rd year, this enhancement was withdrawn (A.N., II], p. 747). 
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it to yield the jama‘*? More significant still are the specimen assess- 
ment papers preserved in this and other manuals of the same period. 
Here we have first the khasra-i zabt, the paper giving the details of 
measurement. It contains six columns: (1) gsmi, giving the name 
of the cultivator and specifying his crop; two others giving (2) the 
width and (3) the length of his field; (4) the aréz or area; (5) the 
nibiid; and (6) bagi, the area remaining after deducting nabud from 
arazi. The net area figures, separately for each crop, are carried over 
to another document where cash rates per bigha for the respective 
crops are applied to them for determining the total amount of revenue 
assessed (the jama’‘) .®° 


From an administrative point of view, the Zabt had some obvious 
merits. Measurement could always be rechecked and the fixed dasturs 
deprived local officials of much of the discretion that they could have 
otherwise abused. With the promulgation of the permanent dasturs 
the uncertainties and fluctuations in levying the annual demand were 
to a great extent eliminated. At the same time the system was not 
without its limitations. It could not probably be easily applied in places 
where the soil was not homogeneous in quality; nor, since it left the 


67. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 32b; Edinburgh 83, f. 34b. 

See also Mazhar-i Shahjahani, pp. 13-14, for application of dasturs to crops 
of safed-bari (autumn) and sabz-bari (spring harvest) under the “Zabti’ system 
of levying revenue (‘amal). 

68. Cf. Ain, I, p. 288: “....the record of zabt (nuskha-i zabt), which in Hindi 
they call khasra”, 

69. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 182a-185a; Farhang-i Kardani, f. 33b; 
Siyaqnama, 32-34; Khulasatus Siyag, ffi. T5a-76b, Or. 2026, ff. 24b-28a. In the 
specimen khasras in Farhang-i Kardani and Siyaqnama there are 7 columns, the 
first (asimi) giving only the names of the cultivators, the crops being specified in 
the seventh (jins). The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi belongs to the reign of 
Shahjahan and was probably written in the sarkar of Sambhal. It shows three 
crops under Zabt, viz., tobacco, sugarcane and brinjal. That the high-grade or cash 
crops were liable to Zabt assessment even when sown in land formerly under 
other methods is shown in the Ain, I, p. 286, where it is stated that if land previously 
under Crop-sharing was sown with high-grade crops the revenue was to be levied 
at a rate one-fourth less than the usual dastur in the first year. 

It is interesting that the zabti rents, the sole surviving trace of the Mughal 
Zabt system, found in the Panjab, Upper Doab and Rohilkhand, have been des- 
cribed as cash rents levied, according to the area, principally on cash crops, though 
also on fodder and on such other crops as are gathered from day to day. (Princep, 
History of the Punjab, &c., Vol. I, London, 1846, p. 167, Meerut District Gazetteer, 
1922, p, 109; Saharanpur District Gazetteer, 1921, p. 132; ‘IRAS, 1918, p. 28; Agrarian 
System, 169n), 
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peasant to shoulder practically all the risks, where the yield was very 
uncertain.”? Moreover the method was by no means inexpensive. It 
required a cess of one dam per bigha, called zabitina, to meet the costs 
of maintenance of the measuring parties.” But there were still greater 
loopholes in the practical working of the system. Much fraud could 
be practised in recording the measurements.” The zabt-i harsdla, or 
annual measurement, before the 13th year of Akbar, is said to have 
“necessitated great expenditure and caused misappropriation by men” 
in the Khalisa.“ A major aspect of the so-called ‘Karori Experiment’ 
in the 19th year was to bring all the provinces of Hindustan under 
measurement. As a precautionary step, the hempen rope, which could 
be fraudulently used, was replaced by the more accurate bamboo rod 
with iron rings.“4 Nevertheless the peasants were grievously oppress- 
ed by the karoris, as Badauni tells us;7> and it seems natural to associ- 
ate this oppression with the sudden imposition of measurement over 
such a vast region. One may well imagine how many a village must 


70. This is tacitly recognised by Abu-l Fazl, when he says in his chapter 
on Qandahar that “if the peasant does not have the strength to bear Zabt, the 
practice of taking a third of the crop as revenue (sih toda ‘amal) is followed”. 
(Ain, I, p. 587). 

11. The Ain, I, pp. 300-301, tells us that formerly the measuring parties used 
to get 58 damg daily as zabitana (from the treasury or the village?). This was 
converted into a cess of one dam per bigha. In Todar Mal’s regulations it is 
explicitly stated that the daily allowances in cash and kind for the survey staff 
were to be provided out of this cess (A.N., III, p. 383). The scales of allowances 
for the survey officials appear in a revised form in the Ain, I, p. 286. Todar Mal’s 
regulations provided for a minimum area to be measured every day by the staff. 
The text in A.N., however, interchanges the harvests and Ain, I, 301, supplies the 
correct reading: 250 bighas were to be measured in the kharif season when the 
day was longer, and 200 in the rabi‘, the day being shorter. This passage in the 
text af the original version of the recommendations of Todar Mal, Add. 27,247, 
f, 382b, is unluckily very corrupt. 

72. Cf. Mukundarama’s reference to the oppressive acts of the revenue official 
of a jagirdar. “The lengths of areas were measured diagonally; a ‘bigha’ was 
computed at 15 ‘kathas’ (not twenty); and people’s protests were not heeded”. 
AGukumar Sen, History of Bengali Literature, 1960, p. 124 (also p. 393 for the 
text of the passage). See also T. Raychaudhuri, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir, 
Pp. 23). 


73. A.N., TI, p. 333. 
14. Ibid, Il, pp. 117-18; Ain, I, p. 296. The hempen rope shrank, when wet, 


and lengthened, when dry. So the officials would keep it wet on all sorts of 
“pretexts”, Badauni, II, p. 189, quotes a verse: “In the warning-laden eyes of the 
cheated man, the double-headed snake is better than the measuring rope”, 

75 Badauni, IT, yp. 187. 
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have stirred anxiously when a measuring party of petty officials thrust 
themselves upon it, demanding their perquisites and extorting money 
for putting in correct, as well as false, entries. 


Considerable controversy has centred round the exact nature of 
the system of assessment known as Nasag. Abu-l Fazl refers to it at 
a number of places, but without anywhere defining it. The result has 
been that the number of interpretations put upon the term probably 
exceeds that of all his references to it. But long as their list is, 
none of the interpretations seems to carry conviction.”* It may be tedi- 
ous to take up the various arguments put on behalf of one or the other 
of the theories so far propounded, and we have thought it best to proceed 
directly to Abu-l Fazl’s evidence. 


When we put all his references to Nasaq together, the first thing 
which strikes us is that Nasaq is often not treated as an independent 
method of assessment at all but only as a handmaid of other methods. 
In Hindustan, for example, it appears as a subordinate of Zabt and in 
Kashmir, of Crop-sharing. We may expect, therefore, that it was a 
method or procedure which could be adopted, whatever be the basic 
method of revenue assessment and collection that was in force. 


It appears that we are in a pretty good position to judge what 
the Nasaq signified when it was applied under Zabt. We are 
told in what is the earliest reference to it, that in the 13th year of 
Akbar’s reign, Shihabuddin Khan, “having set aside the zabt-i har- 
sila..... established a (system or form of) Nasaq (Nasage)” in the 


%6. The following is a summary (probably not exhaustive) of the views on 
Nasaq advanced within the last hundred years or so. Najaf ‘Ali Khan, comment- 
ing on the Ain in 1851, took it to mean revenue-farming (Sharh-i A’in-i Akbar, 
Or. 1667, ff. 177a-178a, 193a-b). Blochmann rendered it as a method whereby 
‘the land tax is settled by the collector and the ryot’ (JASB, xlii (1873), p. 219n). 
Moreland, writing in collaboration with Mr. Yusuf Ali, admitted his inability to 
define it satisfactorily but thought ‘it was ordinarily a zamindari rather than a 
ryotwari arrangement’ (JRAS, 1918, pp. 29-30). Subsequently, he took it to mean 
a ‘summary assessment on the village or some large area as a unit’ (JRAS, 1926, 
p. 47), and, finally, as equivalent to what he termed ‘Group Assessment’ (Agrarian 
System, 234-37). Dr. R. P. Tripathi was not satisfied with the rendering ‘summary 
assessment’ but confessed himself unable to say what Nasaq really was. (Some 
Aspects of Muslim Administration, 357-60). Mr. S. R. Sharma has suggested that 
it was a method of assessing the revenue by averaging previous demand Undtan 
Culture, II, pp. 43-5) and, lastly, Dr. P. Saran has sought to identify it with Kankut 
(Provincial Government, &c., 301-9, 453-7). 
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Khalisa lands.” It may be noted that the form of Nasaq promulgated 
did not replace the Zabt as such but only “annual zabt”. The Zabt 
consisted of two things: the fixed cash revenue rates and the measure- 
ment of land. We know definitely that the revenue rates continued 
to be fixed annually up to the 24th year and so what was replaced 
by Nasag in the 13th year could only have been annual measurement. 
We may remember that land-measurement was after all the real techni- 
cal meaning of zabt; and in madad-i ma‘ash documents the words, zabt-i 
har-sala, are actually used to denote annual measurement of the land.78 
What Shihabuddin Khan was supposed to have done in the 13th year, 
Todar Mal recommended again in the 27th year. “It is known,” he 
says, “that in the parganas of the Khalisa the area (recorded) (arazi) 
is less every year. (Therefore), when the cultivated land has been 
once measured, they should, increasing it (the area) from year to 
year” establish a partial Nasaq (Nasaq-i juzv).7% Here it is 
made quite clear that though the Nasaq meant the supersession of annual 
measurement, the record of area measured in any one previous year 
continued to be used for assessment purposes. The final position as 
described in the Ain was not much different. The revenue-collector 
was to “keep farsightedness and justice before him in undertaking 
measurement. Let him add to the capacity (niri) of the cultivator 
everywhere and honouring the settlement (qardr-daid) let him not 
demand anything from (the area) cultivated in excess (fuziin 
kashta) 8° If some desire measurement (paimi@ ish) and others Nasaq, 
let him agree.”’8! This passage can be interpreted only in one way: 
The revenue official was to accept the previously fixed area, increasing 
it presumably by estimate. If some peasants did not accept this and 
demanded fresh measurement, he was to agree to that; but otherwise the 


77. AN., , p. 838. 

78. It is used in the standard injunction to revenue officials: “The zabt-i har- 
sala should not be insisted upon, once the boundaries of the area of the grant 
have been laid down” (zabt-i har-sdla ba‘d az tashkhis-i chak, &c.). (Jahangir’s 
farman, 8th regnal year, I.0. 4438: 3; see also 1.0. 4435). 

79. A.N., TU, pp. 381-2. The corresponding passage in the original version 
of Todar Mal’s recommendations (Add. 27,247, f. 331b) is in sense practically 
identical, except that it reads “Nasaq” for “Nasaq-i juzv”. 

80. It may be remarked that there could not have been any area “cultivated 
in excess” under actual measurement made between sowing and harvest. Such 
excess could have arisen only if the area on which the revenue was assessed had 
been fixed on paper on the basis of previous measurements. 

81. Ain, I, p. 285. 
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Nasaq was to be enforced. In other words, the Nasaq, standing in these 
passages as an alternative to annual measurement under Zabt, signified 
the use, for revenue assessment in successive years, of the same area 
figures previously determined by actual measurement. 


This association of Nasaq with repetition of area figures probably 
best explains the use of nuskha-i Nasaq, ‘document of Nasag’, in the 
unmistakable sense of record of area, from which the ndbid or the area 
allowed for crop-failure, had to be deducted.82 There is still another 
reference to Nasaq in the same chapter of the Ain. This is in an injunc- 
tion to the ‘amalgu2ir not “to make Nasaq with the big men of the 
village.” Far from proving that Nasaq was equivalent to ‘Group As- 
sessment’ it shows that, in its authorised form, Nasaq was not Group 
Assessment. Probably, the specific sense of this prohibition, in the light 
of our other information about Nasaq under Zabt, is that the revenue 
officials were not to make modifications or enhancements in the standard 
area figures by bargaining with the leading villagers. 


Nasaq under Zabt was, however, only one form of Nasaq. Thus 
Abu-l Fazl can speak of it as Nasage, ‘a (form of) Nasaq’ and Nasaq-i 
juzv, ‘partial Nasaq’. Gujarat, though it was not, exactly speaking, a 
Zabti province, had probably a similar form of Nasaq. The Ain declares 
it to be “mostly Nasagi (under Nasaq)”, “measurement” being rarely 
practised.84 As we shall see in the next Section, the measurement 
to which it is counterposed is really annual measurement, which only, 
and not the use of area statistics for assessment, seems to have been rare 
in Gujarat. 


But in Berar, Bengal and Kashmir, Nasaq must have existed in very 
different forms. Berar, we are told, was “Nasaqi”’ from ancient times® 
so that the term Nasaq is here applied to a system untouched by Mughal 
innovations. It must be identical with the time-henoured method of 
levying revenue in Mughal Dakhin, described by Sadiq Khan. This 
consisted of applying customary rates to the number of ploughs in a 


8&2. “If a calamity befalls cultivation after the nuskha-i Nasaq has been des- 
patched to the Court, let him at once enquire into it and make an estimate of the 
wibid”, (Ain, I, pp. 286-7). 

88. Ain, I, p. 286. 

84. Ibid, p. 485. 

85. Ibid, 478. 
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village, without reference to the land cultivated or the actual harvest,.™ 
In Bengal, where Crop-sharing was not practised and measurement 
was the exception, the revenue demand was based upon Nasag.8?7 We 
have already discussed the nature of the revenue system of Bengal in 
another context, and the conclusion that has been reached is that the 
revenue assessment (jama‘) on the zamindars had a semi-permanent 
basis, though it could sometimes be arbitrarily increased. But it is 
in respect of Kashmir that Abu-l Fazl himself offers us the most detailed 
description of the working of a particular form of Nasaq. The province 
is stated to be “Nasaqi-i ghalla-bakhsh,” i.e. ‘under a Nasaq of Crop-shar- 
ing.*° The main feature of its revenue system was that the rai‘s (crop 
rates) on the different crops were fixed and applied to the area of 
each village and ‘in accordance with that they have estimated some 
kharwars (ass-loads) of rice upon each village and go on demanding 
that same number of kharwars without obtaining information afresh.” 
Here, therefore, we have Crop-sharing with this peculiarity that 
the quantity of produce appropriated as revenue remained fixed or 
constant from year to year. 


By putting together all the information we have of the systems 
to which Abu-l Fazl applies the term Nasag, we can see that the diver- 
sity of form really conceals one essential feature that is common to 
them all: The whole, or a part, of the assessment was not made afresh 
every year, the results of assessment once made being repeated 
year after year. It did not matter how the initial assessment had 
been made or what was repeated—area figures, amounts of cash, quan- 
tities of grain, or, perhaps, numbers of ploughs. Any avoidance what- 


86. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 185a, Or. 1671, f. 90b; Khafi Khan, I, p. 132n. It 
is interesting to note that Prof. Lambton in her Landlord and Peasant in Persia, 
p. 436, lists Nasag as a technical term in use in Arak for the ‘capacity of a village 
in plough-lands’. 

87. Ain, I, p. 389. 

88. See Ch. V, Sec, 3. 

89. Ain, I, p. 570. Blochmann puts a dash between Nasaqi and ghallabakhsh, but 
a glance at the text would show that the second word could have belonged to 
the next sentence only if it had been followed by the conjunction “wa” (and), 
which is not the case. Moreland and Yusuf Ali questioned the reading nasaqi on 
the basis of one MS., 1.0. 265, which reads nisfi instead. (JRAS, 1918, pp. 9-10). 
But there is no doubt that nisfi is a scribe’s misreading of nasaqi, for the best and 
earliest of our MSS. of the Ain, Add. 7652, Add. 6552 and 1.0. 6, support Slochmann’ s 
text (without his editorial punctuation, of course). 

90. A.N., TUT, p. 548. 
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soever of the process of actual assessment, by acceptance of something 
previously worked out or determined, was Nasaq. 


It may have been observed that we have so far relied for our 
enquiry on the references to Nasaq contained in the writings of Abu-l 
Fazl only. This has been done deliberately to meet the force of the 
argument that, in view of the possibility of a change in its significance 
in the intervening period, later evidence is not admissible for determin- 
ing what the Nasaq really signified under Akbar.2! However, such later 
evidence as is available is wholly consistent with the conclusion stated 
in the preceding paragraph. A manual written in Aurangzeb’s reign 
directly defines Nasaq as follows: “The assessor, keeping in view the 
muwazana-i dah-sdla (record of the revenue and area of the last ten 
years) and (the record of) the year immediately preceding, or by 
averaging the jama‘ of the ten or twelve years, assesses the jama‘.”8 
Thus it is the past assessment which determines the present. In another 
manual prepared near the close of the same reign, Nasaq appears in 
exactly the form it had when associated with Zabt in the 16th cen- 
tury: that is, it signifies the area fixed on paper by the revenue officials 
for purposes of assessment.53 


3. THe Systems or REvENVE ASSESSMENT IN THE DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Abu-l Fazl tells us that under Sher Shah and his son Islam Shah 
the system of Zabt replaced Crop-sharing and muqta% (imposition of 


91. Saran, Provincial Government, &c., pp. 453-57. 

92. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 32b. In Edinburgh 83, f. 34b, this definition is 
reproduced, but its compiler or scribe was obviously unable to recognise the word 
masaq at all. It also omits the word ‘or’ before ‘averaging’. Mr. S. R. Sharma 
in Indian Culture, III, 544-5, refers to a definition of Nasaq found in a manual 
in the State Library, Rampur. Surprisingly enough he provides us with neither 
the text nor a translation of the definition, but only with a paraphrase. Even 
from this it seems almost certain that it is couched in the game terms as the one in 
Farhang-i Kardani and might not contain the exclusive emphasis on the prin- 
ciple of averages that Mr. Sharma attributes to it. 

93. Khulasatus Siyag, ff. 79b, 80a; Or. 2026, f, 34a-b. The karori “having 
endeavoured to encourage cultivation, (and) having fixed the Nasaq, which in 
the dialect is known as Sar (or Si), in accordance with the state of the peasantry, 
should post horse and foot, so that the cultivators may do the sowing according 
to what has been fixed and allow not a (single) cultivable bigha or biswa to 
remain uncultivated”. I cannot identify the Hindi synonym. Cf, the phrase, 
nusitha-t Nasaq, in Abu-l Faz] in precisely the same sense, 
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fixed revenue-demand) in Hindustan.! This is supported by ‘Abbas 
Khan, who says that Sher Shah introduced the method of assessment 
by the jarib, which had never been practised before him. In his 
earlier days, in his father’s jagirs in Bihar, he had allowed the peasants 
the choice between Jarib and Crop-sharing;? but as King, he seems to 
have attempted to make Zabt the sole method of assessment. The 
chronicler declares that revenue was exacted from even the people of 
the Panjab hills (Nagarkot, &c.) by the use of the jarib,* and the people 
around the city of Sambhal were also compelled to pay revenue assessed 
by the same means.5 Zabt was probably extended to Malawa as well, 
since dasturs for this province, promulgated in the early years of Akbar’s 
reign, are given in the “19-Year” tables of the Ain. Only Multan was 
treated as an exception: the methods used by the Langahs were re- 
tained, the Jarib was not applied and a form of Crop-sharing was 
practised.® 


As the 19-Year Rates show, the Zabt system continued in most 
of the provinces of Hindustan (Agra, Ilahabad, Awadh, Dehli, Lahor 
and Malawa) during the early years of Akbar. But it is possible 
that it lost some ground during this period. In the 13th year the 
practice of annual measurement was replaced by a form of Nasaq in 
the Khdalisa lands.? In the 19th year, however, all the provinces of 
Hindustan, apart from Bihar, were resumed to the Khalisa and placed 
under Zabt.8 It was also extended to Multan® and parts of the Ajmer 


1, Ain, I, p. 296. For muqta%t, see the next Section. 

2. ‘Abbas Khan, f. 106a. The Zabt system was possibly an innovation of Sher 
Shah, but simple measurement for assessment, as in Kankut, must have been an 
old practice in India. Alauddin Khalji in the 14th century had established a 
system of assessment by measurement (ba-hukm-i miséhat o wafdé-i biswa) (Barani, 
Tarikh-i Firuz-shahi, Bib. Ind., p. 287). This and his system of dagh (horse- 
branding) provided the grounds for Abu-l Fazl’s sneers that ‘Sher Khan’ “put 
into effect some of the numerous measures of Sultan Alauddin that are described 
in detail in the Tarikh-i Firuz-shahi”. (A.N., 1, p. 196). 


3. ‘Abbas Khan, f. 1lb. Jarib here probably means Kankut. 

4. Ibid, f. 107a. 

5. Ibid, £, 108a. 

6. Ibid, ff. 93b-94a. 

7. A.N., OI, pp. 333; Iqbalnama, I, Lucknow, p. 233. 

8. A.N., TI, pp. 117-18; ‘Arif Qandahari, 177-78; Badauni, II, pp. 189-90, 

9. Under the 19-Year Rates the entries for Multan begin only from the 15th 


year. But since it is probable that the rates for the 15th to 24th years are those 
fixed ered it is possible that Multan came under Zabt only in the 19th 
‘year or later, 
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province.!© By the time the Ain was compiled, the majority of the 
parganas of Bihar, accounting for over three-fourths of its jama‘, had 
come under Zabt.. It is, however, improbable that the Zabt 
covered the whole land in any province. The object of the ‘Karori 
Experiment’ launched in the 19th year probably was to make as exten- 
sive a measurement as possible just for once, or for a period of years, 
and then use it as the basis for a workable Nasaq!3 and for compiling the 
new general assessment, the Jama‘-i Dahsala. In the Ain the instructions 
to the ‘amalguzar lay down that he ought to allow the peasants the 
choice of either accepting Nasaq or having fresh measurement. Further- 
more, he is asked not to confine himself only to these two methods, 
which set the demand in terms of cash, but also to use Kankut and 
Crop-sharing, where the demand would be expressed in kind. It 
is indicated elsewhere in the same work that any of these methods, 
in so far as they suited the locality, were to be applied in chachar land 
(under fallow from three or four years), while in banjar, left untilled 


10. The tables for Ajmer are left blank under the 19-Year Rates, but the 
final dastur-al ‘amals are given for nine groups of mahals. 
11. Ain, I, p. 417. 


12. We have seen in Section 1 of Chapter I that the measured area statistics 
of Aurangzeb’s reign show a considerable increase over those of the Ain and 
yet indicate clearly that a very high proportion of the villages was left un- 
measured in most of the provinces. A comparison with these statistics reveals 
that it was only in respect of the Agra and Dehli provinces that the measured 
area statistics of the Ain were in any sense complete. 


Ghulam Hazarat, writing in 1810, claims to have seen seme of the Muwazana 
papers of the time of Akbar with some qanungos of the chakla of A‘zamgarh and 
then adds that “the measurement (zabt-i paimé’ish) of the villages of the chakla 
of Gorakhpur had not been undertaken in that (Akbar’s) time.” (Kawiif-i 
Gorakhpir, Aligarh MS., f. 15b.) This may be one explanation of why many of 
the mahals of the sarkar of Gorakhpur (Awadh) are assigned very low area figures 
‘in the Ain. 

13. Bayazid Bayaét was asked to undertake revenue duties in the sarkar 
of Ujjain in Malawa in AH. 984 (the 2lst regnal year of Akbar), and he describes 
Tis work as consisting of “measurement (jartb), assessment (jama‘-bandi), and 
(fixing) the nasag.” (Bayazid, p. 353). As we have seen, Todar Mal recommended 
in the 27th year that measurement was not to be carried out annually in the 
Khalisa, and a local Nasaq was to be instituted. (A.N., If, pp. 381-2). 

14, Ain, I, pp. 285-6. It is curious that Moreland does not anywhere offer 
& interpretation of this passage, which in effect says the same thing as the 
preamble of Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas. Yet he did not hesitate in taking the 
Jatter as offering “decisive” evidence that Akbar’s system by then had become 
“almost entirely obsolete” (Agrarian System, p. 124). 
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for a longer period, the choice was to rest with the peasant.5 It seems 
to be assumed on the other hand that land, previously under Crop- 
sharing, would come under Zabt, if sown with cash crops.!6 


In its essentials this system seems to have continued unaltered in 
the 17th century. The preamble to the farman issued to Rasikdas!? in 
the 8th regnal year of Aurangzeb recites that the current practice then 
prevailing was as follows: 


“The assessors (umana’) of the parganas of the imperial dominions 
assess the jama‘ of most of the villages of the parganas in the beginning 
of the year, keeping in view the revenue (hasil) of the sal-i kamil (the 
year of the maximum revenue)?® and the previous year and the culti- 
vable area and the capacity of the peasantry and other peculiarities; 
and if the peasants of some of the villages do not agree to this proce- 
dure (‘amal),they assess the jama‘ at the time of the ripening of the 
crops by the method of Jarib or Kankut. And in some of the villages, 
whose cultivators and peasants they know to be in distress and indigent, 
they enforce the method of Crop-sharing at half or a third part or two- 
fifths or more or less (as revenue)”. 


We have thus, first, the form of Nasaq as established in the Zabti 
regions, then measurement, whether under Zabt (Jarib) or Kankut, 
and, in special cases, Crop-sharing. A similar statement is also made 
in the Khulasatus Siyaq, written in the Panjab near the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. The general prevalence of assessment based upon 


15. Ain, I, pp. 301, 303. 

16. Ibid., 286. This has been discussed in a previous note. 

17. There is only the strongest presumption, but no definite proof, that this 
farman dealt particularly with conditions in Hindustan. Nothing is known about the 
official position of Rasikda’s or the province to which he was posted. In the copy 
of the farman preserved in Add. 19,503, q. 62a-63b, his name is replaced by 
that of Mir Muhammad Mu'izz, the Diwan-i Khalisa of Bihar. It might therefore 
have been circularised to a number of officials. 

18. The term sdl-i kdmil occurs first in the text of Mir Fathullah Shirazi’s 
recommendations made in the 30th year of Akbar (A.N., III, p. 457). Kamil lite- 
rally means perfect, but is here used in the technical sense of the highest revenue 
ever realised. See the definition of jama‘-i ka@mil in Add. 6603, f. 57b. A con- 
troversy sprang up on the meaning of this term, used in the Treaty of Surat, 1776, 
between the Maratha and English authorities, the Marathas insisting that it should 
be interpreted strictly in the sense attributed to it in revenue literature. (Cf. Grant- 
Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, London, 1826, Vol. II, p. 333). 

19, The amin, or assessor, was to prepare the jama‘ or daul at the begin- 
ning of the year separately for both harvests, on the basis of his knowledge of 
the capacity of the peasants, village by village. When the crop started to ripen, 
he was to take a fresh qabiliyat (affirmation of agreement with the assessed 
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area, whether actually measured year by year or maintained by Nasaq, is 
emphasised by the area statistics belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign. Indeed, 
the area recorded in them is, generally, considerably in excess of that 
in the Ain. While the number of unmeasured villages given in these 
statistics constitutes a very high proportion of the total in the provinces 
of Bihar, Awadh and Multan, it is relatively unimportant in the Ilahabad, 
Agra, Dehli and Lahor provinces.?° 


The 18th century represented a period of administrative anarchy, 
but elements of the Mughal system of revenue assessment still survived. 
A report about revenue practices in other provinces prepared for the 
English authorities in Bengal, some time before 1788, declared that 
measurement was generally used by the zamindars for determining 
the demand upon the peasants in the Panjab, though some zamindars 
were employing crop-sharing methods. In the province of Shahjahan- 
abad (Dehli) revenue was paid in some villages by Crop-sharing, in 
others by the bigha. In both Awadh and Jlahabad measurement, or, 
at any rate, payment of revenue by the bigha, was the general rule.?! 
In Bihar, during the early period of the Nizamat, some mahals had 
fixed assessments, but in others Kankut was usually applied.” 


Passing on to the other regions of the Empire, we have first the 
province of Kashmir. We have already touched upon the system fol- 
lowed here. Abu-l Fazl describes it in some detail and his information 
may be summarised as follows. Each village was supposed to contain 
a fixed arca of revenue-paying land. A rai‘ for each patta, the local 
unit of area, was fixed for the major crops, the revenue-share being 
regarded as one-third of the produce. The amount thus determined 
(in terms of ass-loads of rice) was levied every year without variation. 
When Akbar’s officers carried out a detailed investigation in the 34th 
year, it was discovered that the rai‘s declared to the administration 


demand) from the peasants. If some, owing to an acciderjt, were unable to pay 
the jama‘ assessed by him and requested actual assessment (‘amal) he was to 
apply Zabt or Crop-sharing or Kankut, whichever he might think profitable for 
the authorities and not oppressive to the peasants. (Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 73b-74a; 
Or. 2026, f. 22b). Cf. also Bekas, f. 70a-b. 

20. These statistics have been discussed in Section 1 of Chapter I. 

21. Add. 6586, f. 164a-b. 

22. Report on the pre-British system of administration in Bengal by the Rai 
Rayan and the qanungos, 1777: Add. 6592, f. 112b, Add. 6586, £. 71b. Kankut is 
here considered a form of Crop-sharing (Bhdoli) though it is stated distinctly that 
the jarib was employed. 
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had no basis in actual fact and the revenue was actually being levied 
im accordance with much higher rai‘s—four times higher, for example, 
in respect of wheat and one-half in that of rice.= So that not one- 
third, but even more than two-thirds, of the produce was being collect- 
ed. Akbar, therefore, fixed the share of the State at half the produce, 
but the new rai‘s are nowhere given. In the late 18th century an 
apparently pure form of Crop-sharing prevailed in Kashmir,® but there 
is little information about the intervening period. 


Bhakkar formed a sarkar of the Multan province. We are told 
that in 1575-6 a uniform dastur-al ‘amal (expressing the demand in 
kind, however) was grafted upon the system of Kankut, and great 
oppression and disturbances resulted from this innovation.” Perhaps, 
in some modified form, this system was maintained. Thus although 
this sarkar is assigned no dastur in the Ain,”’ it is provided with area 
figures in the provincial statistics. The Mazhar-i Shadhjahani, written 
in 1634, declares that all the eight parganas of the Bhakkar sarkar 
had been under the “Zabti” system of revenue assessment, with dasturs 
fixed on crops of both the autumn and spring harvests.2"4 The Chahar 
Gulshan has no area statistics for either this or the sarkar of Multan,™ 
and it may be assumed that the latter was also lost to Zabt in the course 
of the 17th century. In Sehwan sarkar, to the south, “Zabti” and 
Crop-sharing existed side by side." The dasturs set out in the Maz- 
har-i Shakjahani for the various crops are, however, mostly fixed in 
kind, not cash, and therefore remind us of the modified form of Kankut 
introduced in Bhakkar in the previous century.“ The province of 
Thatta remained throughout under Crop-sharing, in the time of Akbar 


23. AN., WI, pp. 548-9. 

24. Ain, I, p. 570; A.N., II, p. 727, 

25. Add. 6586, f. 164a. 

26. Ma‘sum, Tarikh-i Sind, p. 245. 

27. This is not explicitly stated in Blochmann’s text, though even this omission 
ts supplied by Add. 6552. Bhakkar does not appear either on the lists of 
mahals carrying dasturs or on the tables of dasturs themselves. In the passage 
preceding the tables of revenue statistics for the Multan province, it is stated that 
three of its sarkars (presumably Multan, Dipalpur, and Bhakkar, and excluding 
Thatta) were all “Zabti’ (Ain, I, p. 550). But perhaps Zabt is here loosely extended 
to cover Kankut, which also involved measurement. 

2Ta. Mazhar-it Shahjohani, 13-14. 

28. See Chapter I, Section 1. 

28a. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 155, 182-5, 203-30, 

28b. Ibid., 183-4. 
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ag: well as afterwards.” The same system also prevailed in the larger 
portion of the Ajmer province.3? 


The position in Gujarat presents certain difficulties. The Ain 
declared that it was “mostly Nasaqi, and measurement is rarely prac- 
tised”’®! At the same time, excepting Sorath and some mahals else- 
where, the whole province is supplied with detailed area statistics. 
Moreover, Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, the Governor of Gujarat 
(1577-85), is said to have “made a measurement of the cultivable area 
a second time on the complaints of the peasants of the pargana of the 
environs (havelt) of Ahmadabad and other parganas”32 “Early in the 
reign of Shahjahan, Geleynssen speaks of the crop being “measured 
and valued” for revenue purposes. The only explanation seems to 
be that Gujarat had a Nasaq of the type practised in the Zabti provin- 
ces. The difference, to be inferred from Abu-l Fazl’s words, was only 
that in Gujarat there was no provision for re-measurement in the 
ordinary routine of revenue administration, as was the case with the 
regular system. This is also implied in the account of Shihabuddin 
Khan’s work, which shows that there had been only one survey before 
it and it needed widespread complaints to have the survey undertaken 
again. 

Gujarat suffered grievously from the famine of 1630-32 and in the 
next decade the Court became cognizant of the extreme degree of 
oppression and distress borne by the peasantry. Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan 
was appointed Governor (1652-4) to remedy matters and he “established 
Crop-sharing” and “in a short time brought the country to prosperity”. 
It is probable that measurement was not entirely superseded, for in 
the statistics of Aurangzeb’s reign nearly two-fifths of the villages are 


29. Ain, I, p. 556; Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 51. 

30. Ibid, 505. See also Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, pp. 114 & 448, for parganas of Mirta 
and Nainwa. A report from Jalor (ibid, 451-2) suggests that Crop-sharing was 
introduced there for the first time in the 23rd year of Aurangzeb. 

31. Ain, I, p. 485. The initial word ‘mostly’ corresponds to beshtar in the 
original. Moreland and Yusuf Ali (JRAS, 1918, pp. 29-30), while admitting that 
the MSS do not show any variant reading, suggest nevertheless that we should 
read peshtar (formerly) instead, and interpret the sentence to refer to past con- 
ditions only. But in that case the words at the end, kam ravad, would have to 
be altered to kam rafte so as to carry the past tense; and this would certainly 
be going too far. 

32. Mirat, I, p. 141. 

33. JIH, IV, p. 79. 

34. Mirat, I, pp. 217-18. 
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shown as measured. Crop-sharing itself did not prove a lasting boon 
to the peasants. An imperial order issued in the 8th regnal year of 
Aurangzeb discloses an extraordinary perversion of this system, It 
recites that “owing to the high price of corn” in the earlier years of 
the reign “the jama‘ had reached the maximum (kamdal)”. Thereafter 
the prices fell, but the jagirdars still demanded the same amounts by 
making arbitrary assessments. Thus even though formally following 
Crop-sharing, they would assume the produce to be 250 mans, when it 
was actually 100. Setting the demand at half of the imaginary figure, 
they would take away the whole crop and for the balance of 25 mans 
make the peasants work a whole year to provide it out of their wages. 
It is doubtful how far the injunction to base the demand henceforth on 
the actual harvest was successful. In 1674-5 Fryer found that in the 
Surat region the peasants were not allowed to remove their crops 
from the fields unless they had surrendered three-fourths of the produce 
to the authorities.3” 


Concerning the Mughal Dakhin, the Ain provides us with no rele- 
vant information except for saying that Berar was under Nasaq.® 
Sadiq Khan, however, tells us that in the Dakhin provinces neither 
measurement nor Crop-sharing had been followed “since ancient times”. 
“On the contrary”, he says, “the established practice was that each 
of the villagers and peasants tilled as much land as he could with a 
plough and pair of oxen and grew what crop he liked, whether grains 
or pot-herbs, and paid to the authorities (sarkdr) a little money on 
each plough, varying with the territory and the parganas; and there 
was no (further) enquiry about, or regard paid to, the quantity of the 
crop”2® This might have been the general practice, but from a docu- 
ment prepared in 1642-3 it appears that in some parganas at least a kind 
of Nasaq based upon measurement was being applied. It is probable 


35. See Chapter I, Section 1. 

36. Mirat, I, p. 268. This passage belongs to the sharh-i zimn (‘explanation on 
the back’) of a farman expressly directed to prohibiting illegal exactions (abwéb-i 
mamnii‘a) in the Ahmadabad province (ibid., p. 259). 

37. Fryer, I, pp. 300-301. 

38, Ain, I, p. 478. 

39. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 185a-b, Or. 1671, f. 90b; Khafi Khan, I, p. 732 n. 

40. This is entitled ‘Memorandum on the Estimate of Land’ (Ydddésht-i Tajwiz-i 
Zamin). It concerns twenty-eight parganas, but three of these had not sent the 
required returns. The total area amounted to 1,90,006 bighas, 13 biswas. Each 
pargana was assigned a certain area of land for ordinary land under cultivation 
and for bdghdt, literally gardens, but used in the Dakhin for fields irrigated from 
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that this and other practices were introduced by the Mughal adminis- 
tration in various localities in the course of the five or six decades fol- 
lowing Akbar’s conquests. Writing from the Dakhin in 1653, 
Aurangzeb declared that the “different methods” (zawdbit-i giinigitin) 
followed by the revenue authorities were “a cause of the ruin of that 
country”! 


When Aurangzeb was sent in 1652 for the second time as Viceroy 
of the Dakhin, he was specially charged with the task of improving 
the land revenue system.” This reform was largely carried out by 
Murshid Quli Khan, assisted for some time by Multafat Khan.® It 
began with the classic expedient of Crop-sharing, and Aurangzeb’s 
letters make it clear that this applied to the entire territory under his 
charge, including the assignments of the jagirdars.* The particular 
form of sharing which was used is said to have been an innovation of 
Murshid Quli Khan himself.“ The proportions in which the revenue 
was to be collected under it were based on a differential scale. Half 
of the produce was to be taken from crops raised on rainfall alone; 
and a third from crops irrigated from wells, but in the case of sugar- 
cane, fruits and spices, the share was to range from one-third to one- 
fourth, keeping in view the cost of irrigation and (with respect to fruits) 
the period the trees took to reach the fruit-bearing stage. Different 
rates were also promulgated for crops irrigated from channels and 
canals. Sadiq Khan adds that the old system of assessing the revenue 
by the number of ploughs was still retained in certain areas, while the 


wells (cf. Khafi Khan, I, p. 735n.). Some figures are prefaced by the phrase, 
tajwiz-i hal, ‘proposed currently’, which means that they were being added to 
the area assigned previously. It is not clear whether the document relates to 
lands of the Khalisa or of Aurangzeb’s jagirs. (Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s 
Reign, pp. 101-107). 

41. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 36a; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, ed. Nadi, p. 97. 

42. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 26b; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, p. 69. 

43. In the beginning Murshid Quli Khan was the diwen of Balaghat and Mul- 
tafat Khan of Painghat. Subsequently the latter was transferred to other duties 
and Murshid Quli became the diwan of the whole of the Mughal Dakhin. 

44. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 35a, 36a-b, 36b, 43a, 118a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 97. 
99, 102, 113 & 117. 

45. This significant statement, which occurs in Sadiq Khan’s account of Mur- 
shid Quli’s reforms, is omitted by Khafi Khan. Moreland was accordingly un- 
aware that this point had already been made by a contemporary historian. He 
points out that this type of “differential sharing” was unfamiliar to Indian prac- 
tiee and was probably derived from Murshid Quill Khan’s ‘experience in Persian 
administration. (Agrarian System, p. 186). 
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practice of measurement was introduced in others. For the purposes 
of the latter, Murshid Quli is said to have determined the rai‘ for 
every crop and to have fixed the dasturs per bigha after taking account 
of the prices.46 Aurangzeb says nothing about measurement, but since 
he declares that Crop-sharing had proved a very expensive method,*? 
he could hardly have contemplated its becoming a permanent fixture. 
Sadiq Khan actually says that Murshid Quli measured the area of 
most of the parganas.® The revenue records of the Papal pargana 
of Berar relating to c. 1679 give detailed particulars concerning its 
measured area.4? But the decisive evidence is furnished by the village 
and area statistics of Aurangzeb’s reign. These show that nearly nine- 
tenths of the villages of Berar and Aurangabad had been measured, 
and nearly a half of those of Khandesh. It would seem, therefore, 
that the major result of Murshid Quli Khan’s reform was the introduc- 
tion of measurement and that Crop-sharing was only employed at the 
beginning to help in fixing workable rai‘s for the different crops.*4 


In Bengal, says Abu-l Fazl, “the peasantry (is) obedient and 
revenue-paying. In each year during eight months they pay the 
(revenue) demand in instalments. They take the rupees and muhrs to 
the appointed place themselves. Crop-sharing is not practised. A 
state of low prices (aradini) always prevails. They do not object to 
having it measured. The revenue-demand is based upon Nasag..The 


46. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 185b-186a, Or. 1671, f. 91a; Khafi Khan, I, pp. 733- 
4n. Murshid Quli Khan is said to have devoted so much attention to formulat- 
ing the rai‘s that in order to prevent any inaccuracy he would himself pick up 
one end of the measuring rope. The reference seems to be not to measurement 
in general for purposes of assessment, but to measurement made of a sample area, 
whose total yield was known, in order to determine the rate of yield per bigha, 
ie, the rai’ or crop-rate. 

47. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 38b, 118a; Rugq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, 117. 

48. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 185b, Or. 1671, ff. 90b-91a; Khafi Khan, I, p. 732n. 

49, See IHRC, 1929, pp. 81, 84-86. 

50. See Chapter I, Section 1. 

51. Essentially, this would be the same procedure as was attributed by Grant- 
Duff to Malik Ambar, viz., the collection of “a moderate proportion of the actual 
produce in kind, which, after the experience of several seasons, was commuted 
for a payment in money settled annually according to cultivation.” (History of the 
Mahrattas, 1826, Vol. I, p. 95, cited in Agrarian System, p. 182). 

52. This sentence is not by any means easy to render: In Blochmann’s text it 
reads: “wa dar paimiidan-i dn biz nagoyand”. ‘And they do not ask afresh (or, 
simply, insist) in regard to measuring it’. But Add. 7652 and Add, 6552 both agree 
in omitting the initial wa and reading az for dar and the rendering in the text 
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world-ruler out of benevolence retained this system (ain). We 
have seen in the previous Chapter that in Bengal the authorities levied 
the revenue-demand not upon the peasants but upon the zamindars. 
It is not, however, immediately clear where in this passage Abu-l Fazl 
is speaking of the payment of revenue by the peasants to the zamindars 
and where of the payment by the zamindars to the State. The initial 
statements, since they contain an explicit reference to the peasants, would 
seem to be referring to them only. Even in the early days of the Eng- 
lish administration the “ryots” in general paid their “rents” in cash, 
and Crop-sharing was used only in “some places.’54 The sentence relat- 
ing to measurement, however, raises some difficulty. The Ain does 
not carry any area-figures in its statistics for Bengal; and in the statis- 
tics of Aurangzeb’s reign also the measured villages constitute an 
infinitesimal proportion of the whole. On the other hand, a 16th 
century poet of Bengal refers to fraud practised in measurement by a 
revenue official of a jagirdar, under the Afghan regime. ‘There is also 
a reference to “survey” as the means of checking the jama‘ of a revenue- 
assignment in the reign of Jahangir.5? According to a late account, 
Murshid Quli Khan on his appointment as Deputy-Governor of Ben- 
gal and Orissa in the last years of Aurangzeb, overhauled the whole 
revenue system and sent his revenue officials to measure the land, 
cultivated as well as waste, of every village.5® It seems probable that 
the authorities sometimes resorted to measurement when the old jama‘ 
fixed on a zamindar was completely obsolete. A mid-18th century 
manual describes this as a recognised practice in Bengal.59 This may 
really be the meaning also of Abu-l Fazl’s rather vague statement that 
measurement was not objected to. It is possible that since such mea- 
surement was so rarely employed, and then with the use of local stand- 


above follows this reading. Strictly speaking, the pronoun “it” should stand for 
arzini, or cheapness, but this would not make sense and one must assume with 
Moreland (JRAS, 1926, p. 45) that by “it” here land must be meant. 

53. Ain, I, p. 389. 

54. Shore’s minute of June, 1789, par. 226, Fifth Report, Madras, 1883, Vol. I, 
p. 140. 

55. See Chapter I, Section 1 (Table of the Statistics of Aurangzeb’s Reign). 

56. Mukundaram in Chandimangal, quoted in Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali 
Literature, 124, 393; cf. Raychaudhuri, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir, p. 25. 

57. Bahdristin-i Ghaibi, tr. Borah, II, pp. 741-2. I regret I have not been able 
to check this passage with the original which has never been published, the unique 
MS. being in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 

58. Riyizu-s Salitin, Bib. Ind., p. 252. 

58. Risala-i Zira‘at, ff. 9b-10a., 
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ards, no regular area statistics could be compiled on its basis. Abu-] 
Fazl’s statement that the revenue-demand was based on Nasaq must 
also refer to the demand imposed on the zamindars. We have good evi- 
dence, as shown earlier, that this demand normally remained unchanged 
for long periods of years in Bengal.® 


4. Tue Basic Unrr or ASSESSMENT: THE INDIVIDUAL PEASANT-HOLDING 
AND THE VILLAGE 


As we have noticed already, it is a recurring theme with official 
pronouncements that the domineering persons in a village would always 
seek to shift their own burdens on to the shoulders of their weaker 
brethren. The ideal before the Mughal administration, at least in 
‘Hindustan’ where the Zabt system predominated, was to deal with each 
peasant separately, particularly when determining or levying the 
revenue-demand. The ‘amalguzar should not, says the Ain, “make Nasaq 
with the big men of the village, since indulgence and ignorance arise 
therefrom and it gives strength to the dominant men of oppressive bent. 
On the other hand, he should reach each individual cultivator and 
graciously give him a written document and take one from him.’ 
A manual written a century later gives exactly the same reason for 
recommending the principle of individual assessment.? 


The two documents referred to in the passage of the Ain 
just cited must respectively be the patta and the qabiliyat. A 
specimen copy of a patta given to an individual peasant has, as a 
matter of fact, been preserved for us in a manual, and elsewhere we 
come across orders passed on the petition of a single peasant who had 
complained that the patta granted to him was not being honoured. 


The Ain requires of the bitikchi, or accountant, that he should 
record the name of each peasant, together with that of his ancestor,® the 


60. In late 18th century in some localities the zamindars used to determine 
the rents payable by the peasants, on the basis of measurement, but Shore notes 
that the local standards differed widely. (Minute of June 1789, pars. 230 & 231, 
Fifth Report, op. cit., I, pp. 140-41). 

61. See Chapter V, Section 3. 

1. Ain, I, p. 286. 

2. Khulasatus Siyaqg, f. 78a, Or, 2026, f. 30a. 

3. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 35a. 

4. Durr-al ‘Ulum, £. 62a. 

5. The word Abu-] Fazl uses for ‘ancestor’ is niyig instead of the usual niyd. 
The addition of the nome of the ancestor was probably necessary for the elementary 
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crop sown by him and the jama‘ assessed upon it, and then put down 
the total of the individual assessments as the revenue (mahsgil) of the 
village® Briefly, but in the same strain, Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasik- 
das, Art. 3, directs that the jama‘ of each village should be fixed after 
assessing the peasants individually (asdmi-war). Similarly, in the 
specimen assessment papers reproduced in two manuals of the period 
all the particulars are given, or required to be filled, separately for 
each peasant (asdmi) .’ 

Aurangzeb’s farman also stresses that in making reductions to meet 
the effects of natural calamities, the assessor should not make a lump 
sum remission, leaving the chaudhuris, qanungos, muqaddams and 
patwaris to distribute it among the peasants, but should himself ins- 
pect the fields and estimate the amount of remission for each indi- 
vidual cultivator.® 


Lastly, when the revenue had been collected, the bitikchi was 
to examine the sarkhats, i.e. receipts or memoranda, given by the 
muqaddams and patwaris to the peasants, in order to see whether the 
collections had conformed to the assessments.2 We have already seen 
how the administration used to have the village accounts—the kdighaz-i 
kh@m—inspected from time to time in order to detect misappropria- 
tion. The details of payments made by the peasants came under scru- 
tiny and it is specifically laid down that if it was discovered that more 
had been taken than was due, the excess was to be recovered and 
credited to the balance of revenue payable by the respective cultiva- 
tors.10 


The real question is how far these regulations were in practice 
effective. The difficulties involved in assessing each cultivator sepa- 


purposes of identification, but would have the further significance, in a bhaiyichdra 
village, of determining the status of the peasant. 

6. Ain, I, p. 288. 

7. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 182a-185a; Farhawg-i Kardani, f. 33b; 
Styaqnama, 32-33; Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 75a-76b, Or. 2626, f¥, 24b-28a. 

8. Farman to Rasikdas, Art. 9. The Ain’s instructiong to the ‘amalguzar in 
allowing for ndbid, or land affected by some calamity, also suggest that he was 
to assess the extent of the damage for each cultivator separately. He was to 
give his estimate in writing to the “cultivator” and if the calamity occurred after 
the crop had been cut, he was to call in the “neighbours” as witnesses (Ain, I, 286). 

9. Ain, I, p. 288. 

10. Fathullah Shirazi’s recommendations: A.N., III, pp. 457-8. If the cultivator 
concerned had no balance (baqiyad) to pay during the current year, the amount 
was to be deducted from the demand assessed the following year. 
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rately every year can be visualised. Under Crop-sharing in its pure 
form the problem was perhaps automatically solved, since the revenue- 
share would be collected directly from the field or stacks of each pea- 
sant. But this was in itself a very cumbersome and expensive method 
for the authorities. Under any other system it would have been far 
easier to assess the whole village than each individual holding. In fact 
one manual implies that, although undesirable, it was the general prac- 
tice to make collective (sarbasta) assessments for the villages.11 Another 
goes into great detail about how a village ought to be assessed but does 
not make any reference to the need for assessing individual holdings. 
Although Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas prescribes individual assess- 
ment, yet in the description, given in its preamble, of the current methods 
of revenue assessment and collection, it is the village not the peasant that 
appears as the primary unit of assessment. Moreover in Art. 6 the 
diwan himself, when on tour, is asked to see whether the jama‘ of the 
village he was visiting, conformed to its capacity and whether in the 
distribution of the jama‘ (tafrig-i jama‘) among the individual culti- 
vators, the chaudhuri, muqaddam or patwari had not been guilty of 
oppression. It is thus assumed that as a general rule the amin, or as- 
sessor, contented himself with fixing the assessment of the village, leav- 
ing the detailed obligations of the peasants to be fixed by the head- 
men, Even in the regulations of Akbar’s reign we can. detect cases 
where the real assessee is the village, not the “asamz’. Todar Mal’s 
recommendation that in the Khalisa each village should not be measured 
each year, but the area assigned to it be merely increased by estimate— 
under a form of Nasaq—suggests strongly that the increased area was 
not to be built up by a minute examination of each holding, but simply 
upon a view of the whole village. Keeping these facts in view it cannot 
be ruled out as impossible that where the asimi-wdr entries appeared on 
the official assessment papers, these often were either completely ficti- 
tious or simply copied or adapted from the papers of the village account- 
ants or headmen. 


If this was the case with ra‘iyati or pensantheld villages, the 
presumption would be strong that in villages held by the zamindars, 
the revenue officials would merely assess the whole village and require 
its zamindar to pay it, without bothering to distribute the assessment 


11. Khulasatus Siyvaq, f. 78a, Or. 2026, £. 30a. 
12. Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, ff. 10a-11a. 
13. A.N., TIT, pp. 381-2. 
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among individual peasants. There is, however, no proof that this was 
an authorised practice. The official view, as we have already seen in 
Chapter V, appears to have been that the zamindar was only an inter- 
mediary and the peasant was the real assessee.' 


There existed certain arrangements, however, where no pretence of 
dealing with the individual peasants could be maintained even on 
paper. Abu-l Fazl tells us that a system known as muqta‘t was abo- 
lished by the Surs along with Crop-sharing.5 The derivations from the 
Arabic root qat‘ have carried the most varied meanings in revenue lite- 
rature, inside and outside India6 Mugta‘t is used at a number of places 
in the Mazhar-i Shahjahani in the obvious sense of a ‘fixed amount’.16 
It is really a compound word, meaning a system in which 
muqta’ prevailed. Now the word muqta‘ is never met with alone in 
17th century revenue literature, but always in the phrase, bi-l muqta‘. 
The dictionary meaning of this is ‘stipulated, fixed’,!” but in our records 
it appears uniformly in the sense of a fixed amount to be paid periodi- 
cally. It is used with reference to salaries paid to officials at a fixed 
rate.18 And in Art. 4 of Aurangzeb’s farman to Muhammad Hashim it 
is used to describe a fixed rate of revenue per bigha. In other docu- 
ments, however, it signifies specially a fixed revenue-demand on the 
whole village, or a larger arca.19 We find it used in ijf@ra (revenue- 
farming) documents for indicating that the farmer was to pay a fixed 


14. See Chapter V, Section 3. 

15. Ain, I, p. 296. 

16. E.g., igté‘, revenue-assignment, and muqéta‘a, revenue-farming. Moreland 
is not sure with which of these to connect Abu-l Fazl’s term (Agrarian System, 
74). For mugqata‘a in the sense of revenue-farming, see Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz-shahi, 
487-8: Add. 7721, f. 14b; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation in the Classic Period, 
Copenhagen, 1950, pp. 102-8; Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia, p. 435. 

16a. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 134: “The Balich of Baricha, who live in the hills 
in the pargana of Bubkan, give a certain number of camels and sheep every harvest 
to the jagirdar of Sehwan, #(Under Shamsher Khan) they started giving less than 
that mugta,” &c. See also pp. 28, 29, 69, 85. 

17. See Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, 151; Elllot, Memoirs, &c., ii, 
p. 24. I am not sure which spelling is the right one: maqta’ (Steingass) or muqta‘ 
(Elliot). I have adopted the latter as being more likely to represent the Indian 
pronunciation. 

18. Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, pp. 64, 179 Waqai’i’ Dakhin, 49. 

19. Cf. Elliot, op. cit. He says that bi-l muqta’ means a fixed rate of “so much 
per plough or per Bigha” and also “an engagement stipulating to pay a fixed 
money rent@or the lands under cultivation”. He adds, finally, that “it is often 


used to mean ‘in a lump sum’, or ‘on the whole’.” 
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amount of cash to the jagirdar irrespective of the amount collected from 
the peasants.” Similarly, the revenue-assessment of a number of vil- 
lages imposed on its proprietors (méliks) is said to be bi-l muqta‘ and 
the figures actually given show that the assessed amount remained fix- 
ed for two successive years.4 A passage tacked on to the farman to 
Muhammad Hashim in a collection of documents of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
suggests that there were also peasant-held villages which insisted on 
paying a fixed amount of revenue only and no more. “If there is a 
pargana or village, which is prone to defiance (zor-talab), and the 
peasants of that village only pay something bi-l muqta’ and do not con- 
sent to have the revenue assessed according to the actual conditions and 
it is not possible to enforce such assessment and (if it was enforced) 
it would lead to conflict and ruin of that pargana or village, then let 
them collect the revenue of that pargana or village as of old and not 
do anything which would result in conflict”. It was thus a method 
which was normally disapproved of and permitted only in exceptional 
circumstances. It is most likely then that this method is precisely 
what Abu-l Faz] meant by muqta‘, which after its abolition by the 
Surs would also have been placed outside the approved scheme of 
land-revenue administration. Here it is noteworthy that of the three 
modes of exacting revenue which are said to have been followed in or 
before the time of Sher Shah, the first was one where a “fixed sum” 
was levied on the headman of a village, who collected it from the rest. 


As a general practice ijaéra, or revenue-farming pure and simple, 
Jay under official disapproval. ‘Yet in actual fact the revenue officials 


20. Allahabad 884; Add. 6603, f. 51b, also 49b. 

21. Allahabad 1223. Compare the revenue-figures of this document with those 
of the previous year’s assessment in Allahabad 1220. 

22. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f.141b. The muqta‘i arrangements mentioned in the Mazhar-i 
Shahjahani, 28-9, 85, 134, were made with unruly.tribesmen or unsubmissive 
peasants. The inhabitants of the villages around the Manchhar Lake also paid 
“mugta't” on the fish and grass collected by them (ibid, 69). Here obviously the 
nature of the produce precluded any other kind of arrangement. 

23. Hasan Ali Khan, Daulat-i Sher Shahi, tr. Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 62. Unfortunately portions of the unique MS of this 
work, after being used and translated by Dr. Tripathi, were again lost and only 
a fragment of the original survives. The translation also discloses a lacuna here, 
for while three “ways of revenue administration” are mentioned, only one, the 
first, is actually described. 

24. For prohibition of ijara in absolute terms both in respect of the Khalisa and 
jagirs see Mirat, I, p. 292 (Gujarat) and Akhbarat 37/38 (Kashmir). 
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did sometimes farm out the revenues of individual villages.25 Orders 
passed on this subject, however, insist that only villages which had 
fallen into ruin, and whose peasants had no resources left, were to be 
given away on farm on the condition that the farmer should restore 
them to prosperity. In no case was any revenue official, or chaudhuri 
or qanungo or muqaddam or a person in league with any of them, to 
be permitted to take any village on farm.2” The revenue-farmer was 
moreover not to take anything beyond the equivalent of land-revenue 
from the peasants,“ though there can be little doubt that the farmers 
would only rarely have respected this injunction.”? It may be remarked 
in passing that we are here speaking only of the farming of the revenues 
of individual villages and not of farming, whether open or veiled, 
encountered at higher levels in the administration of the jagirs and 
the Khalisa.3° 


It is not easy to say how widespread the practices of muqta‘i and 
ijara were during our period.*! The general regulations for revenue 


25. See Farhang-i Kardani, f. 35a-b, for a statement to this effect and for the 
draft of a pledge from the farmer to pay the amount of revenue promised. 

26. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 126b, 195a-b, Bodl. ff. 97b-98a, 154b~155a, Ed., 97-8, 
149. 

ai. Mirat, I, p. 292; Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 195a-b, Bodl., ff. 154b-155a, Ed., 
149; Fraser 86, f. 98b. The Nigarnama-i Munshi also insists on the consent of the 
malik, 

28. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 119b, 195b, Bodl., ff. 92a, 155a, Ed. 92, 149. 

29. A specific case of oppression at the hands of a revernue-farmer forms the 
subject matter of a hasbu-l hukm in Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 65a«b: “....At this time 
Dasondhi, Siyam, Phalad, &c., peasants of the village Hasanpwr, in the jurisdiction 
of the pargana of Palwal, having reached the all-protecting Court, have complained 
that Bhaiya, chaudhuri of that place, having entered into league with the revenue- 
collector (‘@mil) of that mahal, himself took the itjara of that village, which 
previously had been in the farm of one Dost Muhammad. He has seized Rs. 800 
during the kharif season by force and violence, and having put an embargo (qurq) 
upon the harvesting of the rabi° crop, inflicts upon them all ‘kinds of vexation and 
injury. Apart from this, within five years, he has taken for himself Rs. 1,300 out of 
the possession of the petitioners, besides the authorised revenue (mil-i wajib). 
And he has seized and taken away the village accounts (kdghaz-i khéim)....” 
This last action, presumably, was to prevent his extortions from being detected, 

30. For this see Chapter VII, Section 2. 

31. It was a matter on which the Mughal administration itgelf was not apparently 
too well informed. Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas complains in its preamble 
that information about the number of the cultivators of each village, with “the 
separate classification (tafriq) of mustijirs (revenue-farmers) and peasants 
(ri4yd)” was not supplied to the headquarters, 
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assessment, together with the express statement that the former had 
been superseded and the official orders inveighing against the latter, 
would seem to suggest that they could not have been very common in the 
Zabti provinces and such regions as Gujarat and (after Murshid Quli 
Khan’s reforms) the Mughal Dakhin®2 But there might have been 
a number of intermediate forms of group assessment. Nasaq ‘made 
with the big men of the village’, for example, would not really have 
been very far from giving the revenues on farm to muqaddams. 


5. THe Meprum or PAYMENT 


The peasant of Northern India or, at least, of the central regions, 
paid his revenue in cash as early as the 13th century!In the Mughal 
period the methods of assessment, chiefly used in Hindustan, namely, 
the Zabt and the form of Nasag based upon it, involved the direct state- 


neater A eR rein RATIONED ROC O ETE elite ye lume mains se ncrnsannbrintyTh ae eine TOiraait al este 


ment of the revenue demand in terms of cash. No provision is on 
record for allowing a commutation of cash into kind in any circum- 
stances. On the other hand, when the methods of Crop-sharing and 
Kankut, both of which set the demand in terms of the produce, were 
used, commutation into cash was permitted at market prices “in 
case it is not burdensome for the peasantry”.2 In fact, the demand 
levied under Kankut is converted into cash in both the specimen 
accounts preserved in two manuals of the period, while the demand 
from Crop-sharing is commuted in one, though not in the other. 
It is significant that Akbar passed special orders for collecting ten 
“sers of grain from each bigha as part of the revenue, to be stocked 
against the threats of famine, but more specially, perhaps, to meet 
the needs of the animals of the imperial stables.4 This clearly shows 
that the collection of revenue in kind was regarded as an exceptional 
practice. ) Original records from one part of Awadh show the revenue- 


32. In the records of the Papal pargana in Berar during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
only 800 takas are shown as being derived from the one hundisari (contract) village, 
as against 25,877 takas in net revenue from land under regular administration 
(IHRC, 1929, p. 86). 

1. Cf. Agrarian System, pp. 11, 37-8. 


2. Ain, p. 286. 
8. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 183b-185a; Khulasatus Siyag, £. 76b, Or. 


2026, f. 28a. Add. 6603, f. 62a, defines the term damdu as standing for the process 

of commutation of the revenue in kind into cash under Crop-sharing. It adds 

that “they always take it (the amount in cash) at more than the market rate”, 
4. Ain, I, pp 199-200. 
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demand being imposed on whole villages in cash A letter reporting 
actual facts about the collection of revenue in three villages belonging 
to a jagir assigned in Hariana may well be illustrative of the general 
conditions in the Zabti provinces. For two of the villages the revenue 
was assessed in terms of, and required to be paid in, cash. The third 
village was under Crop-sharing and the revenue had been collected 
in kind. Of the produce thus acquired, bajra was to be sold on the 
spot “after some days at a suitable price,” while the rest, consisting of 
moth, rapeseed and cotton, was to be carted to the headquarters at 
Hisar. It would, therefore, seem that even when the revenue was 
realised in kind, it was sometimes thought desirable to put it at once on 
the market and obtain cash instead. 


Kashmir lay under the peculiar system of a ‘Nasaq of Crop-shar- 


ing’. Land revenue was calculated in terms of ‘ass-loads’ of rice and 
was never paid in cash. Even the amount obtained from the cesses 
was estimated for purposes of assessment in terms of quantities of 
rice? Great oppression is said to have resulted, when the jagirdars 
began to “demand gold and silver from this land of Crop-sharing”; but 
Akbar firmly forbade this innovation in his 42nd year.® 


Crop-sharing also prevailed in Thatta and portions of “Ajmer and 
it was, probably, later extended to the sarkars of Multan and Bhakkar. 
If the usual practice was to commute the demand in kind into cash 
at market prices, the complaint made in the 44th year of Aurangzeb 
by Prince Mu‘izzu-ddin, Governor of Multan, becomes easily compre- 
hensible. He represented that since, owing to a good harvest, there had 
been a very great fall in prices, the jama‘ in his jagirs had fallen con- 


siderably.? 


5. See Allahabad 897, 1206, 1220, 1223. 

6. Balkrishan Brahman, f. 63a-b. The villages lay in the pargana of Sirsa. 
7. Ain, I, p. 570. 

8. A.N., III, p. 726. 

9. 


Akhbarat 44/162. There is, perhaps, a subtle differenge between the problem 
as stated here and as it would have been in a Zabti province. Under Zabt the 
jama‘ itself would have been unaffected by the fall in prices, though it could not 
then, of course, have been actually collected. In Crop-sharing the demand being 
commuted into cash by the assessor himself at market prices, a fall in the latter 
would automatically reduce the jama‘ 

The Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 114, contains a report that 23 villages in the pargana of 
Mirta, where imperial officials enforced Crop-sharing, yielded about 15,000 mans 
of grain in revenue, but in the pargana of Jodhpur in the same region the land- 
revenue was either directly collected in cash or commuted, at some stage, into 
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It may be assumed that in Gujarat, under the older system of mea- 
surement and Nasag, the demand would have been set in in_cash, but 
under Crop-sharing, in kind. Yet here again in January 1703 + we come 
across a complaint that the ‘amount of revenue’ (zar-i mahsil) could 
not be collected in the pargana of Patlad, because grain was cheap 
and duties and exactions levied on the routes impeded its export to 


Ahmadabad.” 


In the Mughal Dakhin, the payment of revenue in cash, based upon 
a very summary assessment, is described as an old practice. After the 
brief interval of Crop-sharing introduced by Murshid Quli Khan, pay- 
ment in cash was re-established though it was now founded on assess- 


ment by measurement. 


In Garh, in Central India, the peasant, according to the Ain, paid 
the revenue in gold muhrs and copper pieces. Eastward in Orissa, 


however, the villagers were re unfamiliar with metallic currency and 
used cowries instead,“ though we do not definitely know how they 


paid the revenue. 


In Bengal, as we have seen, the peasants usually paid the revenue in 
cash, and Crop-sharing was but rarely practised. Jahangir declares, how- 
ever, that in Silhat (Sylhet), the peasants used to offer their children 
as eunuchs in satisfaction of the revenue demand:!5 In view of the 


great market for them that the harems of the Muslim aristocrats pro- 
vided they were doubtless as good as liquid cash. 


From the above information it may, perhaps, be safely concluded 
that apart from such isolated territories as Kashmir and Orissa, or the 


cash. For here, on 294 villages a total revenue-demand of Rs. 13,400, 13 as., was 


assessed (ibid, 184). 

10. Akhbarat A 77. 

11. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f£. 185a-b, Or. 1671, f. 90b; Khafi Khan, I, p. 732 n. 

12. See Section 3. If one is to judge from evidence relating to Bombay and 
the island of Salsette, the Konkan (which was not included in the Mughal Dakhin 
in the time of Murshid Quli Khan) formed an exception, the land revenue being 
paid in ‘Morais’ of rice. (Factories, 1668-9, pp. 216-7; Careri 179). 

13, Ain, I, p. 456. The text reads muhr o pil, but I take it that pil is a mistake 
for pul. Jarrett (ed. Sarkar, II, p. 207) renders the sentence, apparently without 
any qualms or misgivings, as: “The cultivators pay the revenue in muhurg and 
elephants.” 

14. Master, I, p. 85; Bowrey, 199. 

15. TJ., 71-2. Jahangir says he prohibited this practice, but one may be sure 
that this could not have been more than a gesture. 
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desolate portions of Rajputana, the cash nexus was firmly established in 
almost ev rt of the Empire. dIts prevalence meant simply that 
the peasant was normally compelled to sell a very large—in not a few 
cases, the larger—portion of his produce in order to meet the revenue- 
demand. We have already discussed in Chapter II the condi- 
tions under which his relations with the market were conducted and 
it is clear that the demand in cash introduced and increased the share 
of another class in the surplus produce, namely, the village money-lender 
and the rural merchant. On the other hand, once agrarian commerce had 
developed sufficiently to allow the peasant to grow his crop with an eye 
to the market, it might well have been a hardship for him if the authori- 
ties insisted upon receiving their share in kind in all the crops raised 
by him.16¢ 


Itself a product of a relatively highly developed commercial or mer- 
cantile society, the ‘cash nexus’ provided in its turn the real basis on 
which the structure of the Mughal imperial system, with its insistence 
not on the possession of land, but on the right to collect the land revenue, 
by members of the governing class, was founded. It also explains why 
serfdom and compulsory labour are not found in Mughal India as ele- 
ments in agricultural production on a scale comparable with that of 
feudal Europe. Thus when we do come across slavery, it is usually 
domestic slavery, and when we meet forced labour or begar, it is as a rule 
an exceptional form of labour imposed upon some inhabitants by the 
authorities, rather than a regular part of productive work.” 


Before closing this Section a few remarks may be made concerning 
a question raised by Moreland and only half answered by him. This 
is whether the demand upon the peasant in the 17th century was calcu- 
lated in terms of dams (copper coins) or rupees, and whether it was 
paid in the former or the latter.18 The question is of some interest 


16. Suppose, for instance, that a peasant grew for the: kharif, cotton in one 
part of his land and juwdr in the other, the former for the market, the latter for 
his family’s consumption. If he was required to pay the revenue in cash, he 
would pay simply from the proceeds of the former. But if a share was taken from 
both the crops, he would have little left to eat and be compelled to buy the 
grain back from the authorities, who might name their own price. Methods such 
as these were apparently used to provide yet another means of extorting money 
from the peasants in Coromandel. (Cf. Raychaudhuri, Dutch in Coromandel, 
pp. 332-3). 

17. See Section 6 for the forms of begar imposed by the authorities. 

18, Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 260-61, 
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because the silver-price of copper rose considerably in our period,!9 
and if it could be shown that the revenue was still paid in dams, it would 
signify in terms of silver an increased burden on the peasantry. In 
the Ain, it is true, the dasturs are set down in dams and jitals, but 
from the evidence of the succeeding period it becomes obvious that 
when the copper-silver ratio as fixed under Akbar became obsolete, 
the demand upon the peasant came to be stated, almost without excep- 
tion, in terms of rupees, the fractions being expressed in annas.” 
This is true equally in the case of the cash-rates and calculations 
of the jama‘ assessed upon the peasants, and the accounts of 
receipts and disbursements—including even the village accounts—*! as 
well as of all the incidental references, in contemporary records, to 
the jama‘ fixed upon the peasants. The farman to Rasikdas, Art. 8, 
when dealing with the actual coins to be accepted from the peasants 
in payment of revenue, make no reference to any other unit than 
the rupee. It is only the jama‘, used for assigning jagirs, that is always 
expressed in terms of dams (and, therefore, called jama‘-dami) , but this 
was, as we shall see later on, solely because the salaries of mansabdars 
were stated in terms of dams, which, again, were used there only as 
money of account. In fact whenever the revenue actually realised, 
termed hasil, is given, even when stated alongside the jama‘-dami, it 
is invariably expressed in rupees, showing that this was the real eurrency 
used, 


6. CoLLEcTION oF LAND REVENUE 


Except under Crop-sharing, the collection of revenue and its 
assessment were quite different operations. In Crop-sharing the State’s 


19. See Appendix C. 

20. In Berar, perhaps, the local takas or tankas continued to be used, but this 
was entirely a money of account. See Appendix C. 

21. These various kinds of documents may be seen in such accountancy manuals 
of the 17th century as the Khulasatus Siyaq, written in the Panjab, the Dastur-al 
‘Amal-i Navisindagi, written in the sarkar of Sambhal (Dehli province), the 
Siyaqnama, in the Ilahabad province, the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, in Bihar, and 
the Farhang-i Kardani, in Bengal. 

22. Cf. Balkrishan Brahman, f. 68a-b (Hariana); Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 54b-55a; 
Add. 24,039, £. 36b (Bengal). 

23. Cf. Lahori, IJ, pp. 330, 397: Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 31b-32a, 49a-b; Rugq‘at-i 
“Alamgir, ed. Nadvi, pp. 88, 163-4; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f£. 179a-b. The 
jama‘-dami figures are followed by hasil in rupees in the revenue statistics contained 
in the Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, ff. 181a, 132a, Or. 1641, ff. 44a, 6b; Fraser 86, 
ff, 57b-61b; Intikhab-i Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Padshdhi, ff. 1b-3b, 8a-11b. 
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share of the grain was directly seized from the field or the threshing 
floor at the time of division so that assessment was totally dispensed 
with. In other systems, assessment could take place between the 
time of sowing and harvesting. But collection, whether the medium 
of payment was cash or kind, took place invariably at the time of 
the harvest. : 

The revenue-collector (‘amalguzar), says Abu-l Fazl, “should begin 
the collection for the rabi° (season) from Holi (the festival day falling 
in March) and that of kharif from Dasehra (falling in October)”) It 
was also laid down that “he should properly collect the revenu€é upon 
the crop which is being harvested and not delay it for another crop”. 
In the kharif season, the harvesting of different crops was done at 
different times and the revenue had accordingly to be collected in three 
stages.2. Thus in kharif, at least, the revenue could only be collected 
in instalments, a method for which Art. 4 of Aurangzeb’s farman to 
Rasikdas provides in general terms. 

The rabi‘ harvest was all gathered within a very short period and 
the authorities seem to have been usually anxious to get the revenue 
collected before the harvest was cut and removed from the fields.2 Out 
of this anxiety grew the practice of preventing the peasants from 
reaping their fields until they had paid their revenue. This method 
of coercion, actually prescribed in two administrative manuals of 
Aurangzeb’s reign,* had probably become so widespread only in the 
17th century. Mundy, visiting Koil (the present Aligarh) in the Agra 
province in 1631, found that it was regarded as an innovation. ‘Here 
now are in this Castle about 200 of them (villagers) prisoners because 
they cannot pay the Tax imposed on them, which heretofore, was paid 
when their Corne was sold; but now they must pay for it in the ground. 
This is the life of Hindoes or Naturalls of Hindustan”’.* There come 
to us through the records of Aurangzeb’s reign two complaints against 


1. Ain, I, p. 287. 

2. First on sanwan (shaémaikh), then on bdjri and, finally, on sugarcane 
(Siyaqnama, 48-9). 

3. Siyaqnama, 49. 

4. The Siyagnama, 49, prescribes this for the rabi' harvest only, but the 
Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 80a, Or. 2026, f. 35a, states without reference to the seasons 
that “when the crops ripen, he (the revenue-collector) should set horse and foot 
on guard so that until the peasants paid the revenue of the current year, the 
tagdvi loans and the revenue arrears from the past, they might not be permitted 
to gather the harvest.” 

5. Mundy 73-4, Since he visited Koil in December, the revenue-demand must 


have been for the rabi‘ crops. 
A. 31 
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this practice, one against a chaudhuri, who “having put an embargo 
upon the harvesting of the rabé‘ crop, inflicts upon them (the peasants) 
all kinds of injury”,® and the other against a revenue-collector, who 
realised a large amount of money, “selling the sons and cattle of the 
plaintiffs (who were zamindars) at a time when the fields were green”.” 
These references show how oppressive it was to demand the revenue 
from the peasant before the harvest, when he would have absolutely 
nothing left. The practice was at the same time the mark of a well 
developed money economy, for it would have been impossible to 
attempt it unless the officials expected that the peasants would pay up 
by pledging their crops beforehand to grain-merchants or money- 
lenders. 

The revenue was paid into the treasury usually through the ‘amil 
or revenue-collector, though Akbar’s administration sought to en- 
courage the peasants to pay direct.2 The peasants, or rather their re- 
presentatives or village officials, were entitled, whether they paid 
directly or indirectly, to obtain proper receipts for their payments; 
the treasurer, on the other hand, was also asked to get the village 
accountant, patwari’s endorsement in his register to establish the amount 
of payment.2 These regulations were largely in the nature of pre- 
cautions that the administration took to protect itself, and incidentally, 
perhaps, the revenue-payers, from fraud and embezzlement. 


6. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 65a-b. 

7. Balkrishan Brahman, ff. 63b-64a. 

8. Todar Mal’s Recommendations, Art. 6: “In the case of the peasants of 
trusted villages who conform in word and deed, the revenue officials (‘umméal) 
should lay down time-limits for payment of revenue to the treasury, so that they 
might themselves, within the said time-limits, deposit their revenue in the 
treasury and obtain receipt. There is no need for a collector (tahsildar) (to be 
sent to such villages)” (Akbarnama, Add. 27,247, f. 332b; Bib. Ind., IIT, p. 382, 
contains an abridged and polished version of this). 

9. As seen in the preceding note, Art. 8 of the original version (in Add. 27,- 
247, f, 332a-b) of Todar Mal’s Recommendations requires that receipts be given 
to peasants when they paid directly into the treasury. Art. 9 of the same version 
prescribes that the ‘amil (revenue-collector) “should deposit the revenue (mal) 
he has collected into the treasury and the treasurer should give the receipt for 
this to the peasants. If the accountant (karkun) or treasurer fails to give the 
receipt or the peasants fail to take it, whosesoever be the fault, the responsibility 
shall be that of the ‘amils; and if the peasants complain (about the amount of 
arrears?), the ‘amils will not be heard.” The corresponding passage, much abridged 
and lacking important particulars, will be found in Akbarnama, Bib, Ind., Ml, 
pp. 382-3. The Ain, I, p. 289, also provides for a receipt to be issued to the 
peasants and adds a clause about the patwari’s endorsing the treasurer’s register. _ 
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7. Rurau TAXes AND EXACTIONS OTHER THAN LAND REVENUE 


The fiscal burden borne by each village did not by any means 
consist entirely of land revenue. There were a number of other 
taxes which were known as wujihdt.. These were divided into jihit, 
taxes on certain trades, and si@ir-jihdt, market and transit dues.2 In 
practice, however, the distinction between the two seems to have 
been obscure. In one list that we have, for example, the si@ir taxes 
cover almost all the major taxes apart from the land-revenue.4 There 
were in addition exactions and perquisites appropriated by officials 
personally and by zamindars, &c., and, accordingly, excluded from 
the jama‘. These were known as farii‘at,> but more commonly as 
ikhrajat® and abwib and hubibdat.7 


Ain, I, pp. 294, 301. 

Ain, I, p. 294. 

Ibid; Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 77a, Or. 2026, f. 28a-b. 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 23b-24a. In the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navi- 
sindagi, f. 185a, the sd@’ir-jihaét listed consist entirely of the various perquisites of 
officials, but such use of the term seems unjustifiable. 

In the revenue accounts given in the manuals and elsewhere the jama’ is usually 
divided into mél-o-jihadt and s@ir-jihit, the former mainly comprising land-revenue 
and the latter the other taxes. See especially Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 77a; Or. 2026, 
f. 28a-b. 

5. Ain, I, p. 294. 

6. The best means of determining the sense in which the word ikhradjaét (mean- 
ing, ordinarily, expenses) was used in revenue literature, is a study of the madad-i 
ma‘ash farmans which generally have a standard text. These usually contain the 
phrase “ikhréjit, such as....”; and the list of exactions which follows consists 
entirely of non-fiscal extortions. 

See also Todar Mal’s Recommendations, Arts. 1 & 9 (malba and ikhrajat in excess 
of mal-o-jihat) and Art. 2 (increase in ikhrajét owing to presence of two 
accountants in a pargana) (Original version, Akbarnama, Add, 27, 247, ff. 331b, 332b); 
Mir Fathullah Shirazi’s Memorandum (“malba, which is called istiswabi and ikhrajdt 
by men of the pen” being recovered from officials) (Akbarnama, III, p. 458). 
Ikhrajat is also used in Art, 11 of Aurangzeb’s farman to Raglkdas. The significance 
of the term malba is discussed in a note in Chapter IV, Section 2. It meant all 
that was spent by a village, apart from the payment of land-revenue and so 
covered the exactions of officials and zamindars and the ‘village expenses’, The 
ikhraéjaét were thus part of malba, but an administration, whose eyes were con- 
centrated on exactions of its officials alone, might naturally use malba in the 
restricted sense of ikhrdajat. 

I owe guidance on this sense of ikhrijat to Prof. S. A. Rashid. 

%, Cf. Add. 6603, ff. 49b, 59b. For the use of the term abwdb-i malba in the 
same sense, see Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 175b, 189a, Bodl, ff. 140b, 150a, Ed. 145; 
Khuldgatu-1 Inshé’, Or. 1750, f. Lb. 


mo N Ee 
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The two major objects of taxation in an ordinary village, apart 
from the cultivated fields, were, probably, the cattle and the orchards. 
The Ain lays down that if a man kept land otherwise liable to land- 
revenue (kharaji) under pasture, a tax of 6 dams per buffalo and 
3 per cow (or bullock) should be imposed upon him. But a culti- 
vator having up to four bullocks, two cows and one buffalo to 
each plough was to be exempted. Moreover, no tax was to be levied 
upon the gaushdlas, or herds of cows kept for religious or charitable 
purposes.® It is curious that g@u-shumari (tax on cows) is included 
among the taxes remitted by Akbar.® It is impossible to say whether 
this was a different tax from the above, or whether Abu-l Fazl thought 
the exemptions a sufficient justification for putting it on the list of 
remitted exactions.!° The tax was remitted again by Jahangir and the 
remission stood at least till 1634.19 In addition there was a pastoral 
levy known as hih-chara’i, which seems to have been imposed upon 
herds driven into ‘public’ pastures4 From some of our authorities it 
would appear that Aurangzeb had abolished both gau-shwmari and kah- 
chara’i!? but in the case of the latter, at least, we have a hasbu-l hukm 
exhorting local officials to collect it according to the regulations. 


Jahangir declares with the greatest emphasis that all orchards 
were exempted from taxation, even when land previously cultivated 
was planted with fruit trees, and that never had the tax on trees, 
known as sardarakhti, been levied in “this everlasting State”.14 This 
tax also figures on the list of taxes remitted by Akbar.5 Neverthe- 
less from a number of documents ;'belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign 


8. Ain, I, p. 287. 
9. Ibid, 301. 

10. A specific order (hukm) from the Khan-iKhanan, during the 33rd year of 
Akbar, forbids the imposition of gau-shumari in the pastoral grounds of the village 
of Savi, &c., used for ‘the cows and bulls of Gobardhan’. (Jhaveri, Doc. III A). 

10a. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 155, which protests against the imposition of this 
illegal tax by a jagirdar of Sehwan in the early years of Shahjahan. 

11. A very interesting order issued on March 14, 1658, with two tughras styling 
it simultaneously a farman of Shahjahan and nishdn-i ‘dlishdn of Dara Shukoh, 
forbids the exaction of kah-charai from the herds of cows attached to the devdala 
of Govardhan Néth, which used to be brought to the pastures in a_ village. 
(Jhaveri, Doc. XII). 

12. Mirat, I, pp. 275, 286; Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 18la, Or. 1641, f. 
136a; Add. 6598, £. 189a; Wagd@’i-i Ajmir, 63-4, 173. 

13. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 58a-b. 

14. T.J., 251-2, 

15, Ain, I, p. 201, 
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it seem clear that it was then being levied on all orchards, except for 
those containing graves or yielding no profit. The quantity of the 
crop was assessed per tree: a fifth thereof was taken from the Hindus 
and a sixth from the Muslims.!® 


The imposition of the jiziya, or the poll tax on non-Muslims, in 
1679 by Aurangzeb meant an important increase in the magnitude of 
rural taxation. A separate organisation of collectors (umand’) was 
created for this purpose.!?7 The tax was directly collected from indi- 
vidual subjects in the cities. For the villages it was first ordained 
that a flat rate of Rs. 100 upon 100,000 dams (of the jama‘ presu- 
mably), ie. 4 per cent. of the total revenue assessed, was to be paid 
by the officials of the Khalisa and the holders of jagirs, who were 
then to collect the tax at the authorised rates from the peasants.!8 
A manual compiled in the later years of Aurangzeb shows, however, 
that detailed censuses of the men liable to pay this tax. were prepared 
in both towns and villages.!9 The specimen accounts reproduced in 
it show also that the incidence was not light by any means. Out of 
280 males in a village, 185 were held assessable and of these 137 paid 
the minimum rate of Rs. 3, as. 2, per annum,“? which at that time 
would have meant a month’s wages for an unskilled urban labourer.” 


16. Mirat, I, pp. 263-4; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 127a~b, 200a, Bodl. ff. 98a~b, 
158a-b, Ed. 98; Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 55b-56a. 

17. Isardas, {. 74b; Mirat, I, p. 296; Manucci, II, p. 291; Dilkusha, f. 139b. 

18. Mirat, I, p. 298; but, especially, Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. S8a-b, Bodl., f. 74a, 
Ed. 77 (the British Museum MS. omits several crucial lines at the beginning of 
this document). In Hugli in 1683 “Parmesuradas”, agent of Bulchund, the “Chief 
Customer” or “Governor of Hoogly and Cassumbazar”, “calling all men before him 
demanded 3 years’ Gigeea or head money, whom he pretended they are in arrears 
to him, and forced it from them with all the Barbarous Rigour imaginable”. (Hedges, 
I, p. 136). Thus we have the incongruous sight of a Hindu agent of a Hindu 
jagirdar extorting jiziya, a tax the theoretical purpose of which was to show the 
superiority of the faithful over the infidels. 

19. Khulasatus Siyag, Aligarh MS, ff. 38b-41b; Or. 2028, ff, 58a-56b. Cf. also 
Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 98a-b, Bod]. {. 74a, Ed. 76. 

20. Khulasatus Siyag, Aligarh MS. ff. 40a, 41b, Or, 2026, f. 56a-b. The 
Shari‘at lays down the three rates for the jiziya in terms of dirhams and Aurangzeb’s 
administration had to convert them into rupees. The equivalents given in the authori- 
ties vary slightly. For example the minimum rate given in the accounts just cited 
may be compared with Rs, 3, as. 4, in Isardas, f. 74b, and Rs. 3, as 8, in Manucci, 
Il, p. 234. 

21. Within roughly the same period we have evidence of wages being paid 
at the rates of Rs. 4 in Surat (Ovington, p. 229), Rs, 2, as. 10, at Ahmadabad 
(Mirat, I, p. 291), and Rs. 2, as 13, to Rs, 3, as. 12, at Hugli (Master, II, p. 41). 
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As a tax, the jiziya was extremely regressive and bore the hardest 
on the poorest. A specimen copy of a sanad shows that peasants of 
a particular area could be granted exemption in cases of acute dis- 
tress.4 In 1704, in view of the distress caused by famine and the 
Maratha War, Aurangzeb remitted the jiziya throughout the Dakhin 
for the duration of the War. Nevertheless Aurangzeb’s general 
policy was to discourage jiziya remissions.» Other authorities empha- 
sise that the collections were accompanied with the greatest oppression 
and most of the amount actually collected was embezzled by the offi- 
cials, so that only a very small part of it used really to reach the 
imperial treasury.* 


Another source of revenue was the property of those who died 
without heirs.2”7 In Bengal this was given a rather liberal interpre- 
tation and if any peasant or stranger died without leaving a son, all 
his possessions together with his wife and daughters were seized for 
the benefit, depending upon the locality, of the Khalisa, the jagirdar 
or the “dominant zamindar”’. This “abominable practice” was called 
ankora and is said to have been abolished by Shaista Khan.28 


The exactions and perquisites of the revenue officials were numer- 
ous. These officials were paid for their services out of the revenue 
collected either at a fixed rate or by percentage. From a farman of 
Aurangzeb it appears that the men sent to collect the revenue and 


22. This may be judged from the fact that the rich who had 10,000 dirhams 
or over were asked to pay no more than 48 dirhams, while the poor with no more 
than 200 had to pay 12 (Mirat, I, pp. 296-7. Cf. also Isardas, f. 74a-b). 

23. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 180a-b, Bodl. ff. 143b-144a, Ed. 139. This document 
was published by the late S. Sulaiman Nadvi in Ma‘arif, XL (1937), No. 4, pp. 294-6, 
having been extracted from a later collection, the Nigarnama of one Munshi 
La‘l Chand. There is a serious error in the first few lines of the published text, 
where it reads zamindarain in place of Zimmi-i ndddr, ‘the indigent non-Muslim’ 
of the original. The sanad is addressed to a diwan and recites that the jiziya should 
not be imposed upon destitute persons. Since the poor peasants (reza ri‘dyi) who 
had to engage in cultivation were found to be in debt even for their seeds and 
cattle (the Ma‘arif text reads differently here), the cultivators were to be exempt- 
ed from paying the jiziya, but it was nevertheless to be realised from the ta‘allug- 
dirs, chaudhuris, qdniingos, tarafdérs and other inhabitants of the towns and 
villages. 

24. Akhbarat 48/36 & A 245. Cf. also Akhbarat 47/323. 

25. Cf. Ma‘muri, f.°179a, Khafi Khan, I, pp. 377-8. 

26. Diltkusha, £. 189b; Manucci, II, p. 291. 

27. Dastur-al ‘Amal-t ‘Alamgiri, £, 23b. 

28, Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 131b. 
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guard the crops were paid their daily expenses by the villages, but 
these were deducted from the revenue demand.” In the case of the 
measuring party, however, as we have already seen, a levy of one 
dam per bigha, known as zabitana, used to be imposed. But there 
were, probably, only a very few officials who contented themselves 
with the allowances granted by the administration. In any case, 
illegal exactions from the peasants by officials were the subject of 
repeated and, perhaps, ineffectual imperial prohibitions. Among such 
forbidden extortions were customary or compulsory gifts like salami 
and bhent; fines and bribes, collectively called baladasti?; payments ex- 
pected on the performance of certain definite acts by the officials, e.g. 
pattaddri, on the grant of a patta, balkati, when permitting the crop to 
be cut, and tahsildari, when, presumably, accepting the payment of 
revenue; and, finally kharj-i sidir o wirid, expenses to meet the needs 
of the officials during their visits31 There were other exactions still, 
but perhaps little can be gained by cataloguing them here. The exact 
rates set for these cesses cannot be known and in any case they could 
hardly have been uniform. But together they could have sometimes 
amounted to pretty large sums. This may be illustrated by the com- 
plaint of the inhabitants of a village that the “patta-dari, bhent and 
other forbidden abwib” imposed upon them by the revenue officials 


29. Mirat, I, pp. 275-6. 

30. Ain, I, pp. 287, 301. Abu-l Fazl explains that salémi, lit. salutation money, 
was the name given to the gift of a dam-coin which the muqaddam and patwari 
proffered to the ‘amalguzar whenever they came to see him, Besides this, another 
item on the list of exactions forbidden by Akbar (ibid, 301) is one called qunalgha. 
It also occurs constantly in madad-i ma‘ash documents among the taxes and 
cesses the officials were prohibited from extorting from the grantees. The word 
is of Turkish origin and its exact sense was unknown when Charles Elliott conducted 
his investigations. (Chronicles of Oonao, p. 119). Add. 8603, f. T5a~b, however, 
defines it as a gift made to the hakim, more particularly the pot of yogurt which 
the zamindar was expected to take with him to the hékim, when paying him a visit. 

31. All these exactions, with the exception of salami and balkati are prohi- 
bited together in Mirat, I, p. 304; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 102a, 175b, 177a, 189a, 
Bodl. ff. 78a, 140b, 150a, Ed. 80, 136, 145; Khulasatul Insha, Or. 1750, f. 111b. For 
balkati see Ain, I, 287, 301. Ain, I, 301, also mentions tahsildari. For the defini- 
tions of bhent and pattadari see Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao, pp. 120-21; for 
baladasti, Add. 6603, f. 57b. 

32. They are listed in Ain, I, 287, 301, and Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, 
f. 185a, ‘Two other items chitthiina (from chitthi, letter) and fasléna (from fasl, 
crop) are added in Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 189a, Bodl. £. 150a. 
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have been possible always to collect the entire amount; and the balance 
was generally carried forward to be collected along with the demand 
of the next year. A bad year, therefore, might leave an intolerable 
burden for the peasants in the shape of such arrears.5 These had a 
natural tendency to grow and this led to a distinction being made 
between the arrears from the immediately preceding year, which were 
scheduled to be collected in full during the current year, and those 
arrears, technically known as sanwit bdqi, which dated from earlier 
years.6 A manual recommends that the latter should be recovered gra- 
dually in annual instalments, not exceeding five per cent. of the current 
jama‘.? It also seems to have been a common practice to demand the 
arrears, owed by peasants who had fled or died, from their neighbours. 
A hasbu-l hukm, issued in the 16th year of Aurangzeb, seeks to check 
this practice in both the Khalisa and the assignments of the jagirdars: 
No peasant could be held liable for arrears contracted by any other. And 
only arrears from the year immediately preceding were to be recover- 
ed, all older arrears being written off.® 


In conditions of famine remissions had sometimes to be granted on 
a large scale, which in most cases might have meant really little more 
than maknig a virtue of necessity. 'The most liberal on record are those 
made in Gujarat and the Dakhin, in the 4th and 5th years of Shahjahan 
during the Great Famine of 1630-2. Seventy laks of rupees were remit- 
ted in the Khalisa lands whose total jama‘ amounted to 80 karor dams2 
The jagirdars had to award similar remissions, and in this they were 
helped by a reduction in the jama‘dami, amounting for the Dakhin pro- 
vinces alone, to thirty karor dams.1¢ During the same reign when a 


5. The Karori of Navsari, near Surat, pleaded delay in dealing with a muqad- 
dam and villagers who had pilfered the wreckage of an English ship Whale in 
1623, alleging: “now was the cheife time of their harvist and that mocadam had 
not paid in his last years hassell (hdsil).” It is added that ‘the Karori is afraid 
to beat these people because they owe him money and would probably run away.’ 
(Factories 1622-3, pp. 253-4). 

6. Farman to Rasikdas, Art, 5. 

7. Ehulasatul Insha, Or. 1750, f. 112a. 

8. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 194b-195a, Bodl. f 154a-b, Ed. 149; Miérat, I, 
pp. 290-91. 

9. Lahori, I, p. 364. The total jama‘ figure apparently belongs to the Khalisa 
of the whole Empire. Qazwini, Add. 20734, p. 444, Or. 173, f. 22la~b, gives 
a lower figure for the remission in the Khalisa (Rs. 50 laks) and none at all 
for the: total jama’. 

10. Sadiq Khan, Or. 171, ff. 31b-32a, Or. 1671, f. 18b. Khafi Khan I, p. 449, 
reads ‘30 or 40 laks’. The remissions made by the jagirdars are referred to in 
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famine occurred in Kashmir it was ordered that the jama‘ assessed on 
the peasants be reduced;!! and in the Lahor province the jama‘ in the 
Khalisa lands was once especially reduced as a result of scarcity con- 
ditions.” 

Apart from relief measures of this kind, which were meant to 
help the peasants tide over situations of exceptional distress, it must 
have been obvious that steps taken in aid of the development of agri- 
culture could offer an effective means of increasing the revenue. The 
Mughal conception of development is frequently stated in documents 
and consists simply of two objectives: the extensjon of the area under 
cultivation and increase in the cash crops (jins-i kamil).5% The first 
objective derived its importance trom the presence of large areas of 
land lying untilled, and the second held its attraction because the 
land under cash crops was taxed at higher rates and an increase in 
their cultivation would have naturally enhanced the revenue. 


The collection of such statistical information as the Mughal 
administration possessed was, at least in part, motivated by the desire 
to discover the possibilities of extending and improving the cropping 
and to judge how far any progress in this direction was taking place. 
The Karori Experiment under Akbar, which involved area-measure- 
ment on an extensive scale, is interpreted by three contemporary autho- 
rities as chiefly an effort to bring the uncultivated land under the 
plough.“ Shahjahan used to be personally provided with information 
relating to the state of cultivation in both the Khalisa and the jagirs.% 
And from an extant document it appears that reports about newly set- 
tled villages and the number of their peasants were called for by the 


general terms also in Qazwini and Lahori, op. cit. The reduction in jama‘dami, 
technically known as takhfif-i démi, entitled the jagirdars affected to claim assign- 
ments bearing equivalent amounts of jama’ elsewhere, 

11. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 99b, Or, 1671, f. 54a. 

12. Waris, a: f. 445a, b: f. 76a-b. 

13. See Akbar’s general order (dastur-al ‘amal) to officials in Insha-i Abu-l 
Fazl, 60, & Mirat, I, p. 165; Ain, I, pp. 285-6; Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble & 
Art. 2, &c.; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 98b, 104a-b, Bodl., ff. 74a-b, 79b-80a, Ed. 77. 81.. 
Both of these objectives were recognised by Muhammad bin Tughlaq and lay 
behind his attempt to reorganise the agrarian administration of the Doab country 
during his last years (Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz-shahi, pp. 498-9). 

14. “Arif Qandahari, 177; Tabaqat-i Akbari, II, pp. 300-301; Badauni, II, 
Pp. 189-90, 

15. Char Chaman-i Barhaman, A: f£. $2a-b; B: £ 26a-b, 
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headquarters.'6 But in Aurangzeb’s reign the complaint is all 
voiced that the qanungos and chaudhuris provided the administratién 
with only the figures for the cultivable area and not with particiiiies 
about land under actual cultivation, as well as the position of the gash 
crops, so that little check could be kept upon the pace of development— 
or decay.?? 


Revenue concessions were the chief instrument devised by the 
Mughal administration to encourage development in the two directions 
recognised by it. Land which had been out of cultivation for some 
years was, for example, charged half or less than half the standard rate 
of revenue in the first year of its being brought under the plough; the 
rate was thereafter raised annually, till in the fifth year the full amount 
was finally reached.!8 If the peasants sowed more land than was fixed 
for the year by the revenue officials (under Nasaq), no revenue was 
to be levied for the additional area.19 In the case of a village where 
the wells had fallen in, a royal order prescribes that the person who 


16. Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, pp. 244-5, 

17. Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble; Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 99a, Bodl., ff. 74b- 
75a, Ed. 77. It is probable that the meticulous distinction in the revenue accounts 
between asli (original) izafa (additional, newly settled) and dakhili (new vil- 
lage whose jama‘ was still considered part of the jama‘ of an aslt village) was also 
maintained for a similar purpose. (See Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 77a, Or. 2026, ff. 28a- 
29a; & Add. 6603, f. 80a). 

18. After setting out Sher Shah’s rai‘ for the polaj and parauti lands the Ain 
says that in the case of chachar (land untilled for three or four years) %ths of 
the standard demand should be realised in the first year, ‘ths in the second, 
4ths in the third and the full amount in the fifth. Under the banjar land (un- 
cultivated for five years or more) the revenue rates for the different years are 
given in kind for different crops, but the full amount (ie. the amount set for 
polaj) is reached in the fifth year. The initial rate is nominal; it is one-eighth 
that of polaj, for example, in the case of wheat. (Ain, I, pp. 301-3). It is not 
absolutely clear if these proportions were also followed while applying the final 
cash dasturs. In the 27th year of Akbar, Todar Mal recommended that land 
which had been untilled for three or four years should be charged half the 
standard rate in the first year, %ths in the next and the full rate in the third 
(Akbarnama, Add. 27,247, f. 231b; Bib Ind., III, p. 282). Does this mean that he 
was altering the proportions previously sanctioned for the chachar land? 

In Kashmir one-sixth of the crop was to be demanded in the first year on 
land unploughed for ten years; one-fifth, on land unploughed for four to ten 
years; and one-third, on land left fallow for two to four years. The maximum 
proportion of one-half was to be reached in the fourth, third, and second years 
respectively (A.N., III, p. 727.) 

19. Ain, I, p. 285; Hidayat-al Qawe'id, £. 10b, 
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offered to repair them should not be asked to pay any land revenue, 
but a tax at flat rates per well. These were to be increased annually 
tii the fifth year, whereafter they were to remain constant till the 
tenth, when the normal land-revenue was at last to be imposed.” After 
the 1630-2 famine extraordinarily low rates are said to have been 
offered in some of the affected areas so as to encourage resettlement.*! 
Similarly, with regard to cash crops, it was ordered that land newly 
brought under them should initially be charged lower rates than usual.“ 
Thus if land previously under Crop-sharing was sown with a high-grade 
crop, the revenue in the first year was to be one-fourth less than under 
the normal dastur for that crop.“ 


A number of non-monetary concessions were also prescribed in 
order to provide incentives for development. The cultivator of banjar 
land could have his choice concerning the method of assessment.”4 If 
a village had no banjar land left and its peasants had the capacity to 
cultivate more, the ‘amalguzar or revenue official was to transfer to 
it land from some other village25 If during any year the cultivation 
of cash crops was extended, but the total area under the plough fell 
off, the ‘amalguzar was not to raise any objection, so long as the jama‘ 
remained unaffected.”6 


The advancing of tag@vi (lit. strength-giving) loans to the peasants 
was another important method of encouraging cultivation. Abu-l Fazl 
states simply that the ‘amalguzar should assist the ‘empty-handed pea- 


20. The revenue per well in the first year wags to be Rs. 10, then rising 
annually, Rs. 15-23-34, to Rs. 50 in the fifth (Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 187a-188a, 
Bodl., ff. 148b-149a, Ed. 144.). 

21. Sadiq Khan tells us that Ganga Ram, the ‘amil of Saiyid Khan-i Jahan 
Barha, settled new peasants in the sarkar of Nadurbar and Sultanpur by giving 
them a qaul to charge only 100 or 200 tankas instead of the previous 1000 or 2000. 
(Or. 174, ff. $1b-32a, Or. 1671, f. 18h. It is pussible to read bigha for tanka.) An 
English letter, however, paints a different picture in respect of Gujarat. The 
famine had passed, yet “the villages fill but slowly” and “if the excessive 
tiranny and covetousness of the governors of all sorts would give the poor people 
leave but to lift up their heads in onc yeares vacancye from oppression, they would 
be enabled to keep cattle about them, and so to advance the plenty which the 
earth produceth”, &c. (Factories, 1634-36, p. 65). 

22. Ain, I, p. 285. 

23. Ibid, 286. 

24. Ibid, 303. 

25. Ibid, 285. 

26. Ibid, 286, 
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sants’ by advancing them loans?’ Todar Mal was more specific in his 
Recommendations and suggested that tagavi should be given to culti- 
vators who were in distressed circumstances and did not have seeds or 
cattle. A later manual recommends that the assessor (amin) should 
see whether the ploughs in a village are sufficient for the land belong- 
ing to it; if not, he should give taqavi to the cultivators for the pur- 
chase of bullocks and seeds.” The distribution of tagavi for similar 
purposes also formed an important part of Murshid Quli Khan’s reforms 
in the Dakhin.»? Indeed, we know that his colleague, Multafat Khan, 
was the author of an ambitious proposal to advance Rs. 40,000 to 
50,000 “as tagqavi” from the imperial treasury for financing the con- 
struction of dams (‘bands’) in the provinces of Khandesh and Berar 
(Painghat) region, to be disbursed in the jagirs as well as, presum- 
ably, in the Khalisa3! 


The taqavi loans were, as a rule, advanced through the chaudhuris 
(or deshmukhs) and muqaddams (or patels), who distributed them 
among the individual peasants and stood surety for their repayment. 
It seems that loans given to the peasants by the headmen on, their 
own account were also known as taqavi. 


Abu-l Fazl recommends that the loan should be recovered “slow- 
ly’. On the other hand, Todar Mal laid down that the repayment 
was to be exacted in part at the first harvest and fully by the next.® 
Later evidence also suggests that it was in fact the general practice to try 
to collect the whole amount at the very first crop, and failing that, 


21. Ain, I, p. 285. Cf. Farman to Muhammad Hashim, Art. 2. 

28. See the original version in Add. 27,247, f. 231 b. In the final text of 
Akbarnama, III, p. 382, the details are missing. 

29. Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 10b. 

30. “For the purchase of bullocks, buffaloes and other necessaries of cultiva- 
tion” (Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 185b, Or. i671, f. 91a; Khafi Khan, I, p. 733 n.). 

31. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 53a-b; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 131-2. 

32. Todar Mal’s Recommendations, Art. 3 (Original version, Add. 27, 247, £. 231b: 
“and bonds should be taken from the muqaddams” for repayment of the taqavi 
loans. In the corresponding passage in A.N., ITI, p. 382, the words, “taqavi”, “bonds” 
and “muqaddams”, are omitted and “help”, “written paper” and “respectable men” 
substituted); Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 123b; Sadiq Khan and Khafi Khan, op. cif; 
Farhang-i Kardani, f. 35b; Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 10b. 

38. Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. ee 55b. 

34. “ba-dhistagi”. Ain, I, p. 285. 

35. Recommendations, Art 3 (Akbarnama, Add, 27,247, £. 231b; Bib. Ind, 
Til, 382). 
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within at least the same year Multafat Khan had promised that if 
his scheme was accepted the whole amount advanced could be realis- 
ed within two years? But sometimes collection in annual instalments 
was also sanctioned** and a manual declares that the taqavi arrears 
should be added to the sanwat baqi and collected as part of these 
revenue arrears.” There is no reference anywhere to interest being 
charged on taqavi loans, and it is possible that, under theological influ- 
ences, the authorities considered the practice disreputable. It is 
nevertheless quite likely that the chaudhuris and headmen, who offered 
themselves as sureties on behalf of the peasants, duly exacted their 
commissions or bribes from them for this favour. 


In case any of the peasants died or fled, these two officials, who 
had stood surety, were required to repay the amounts advanced to 
them. But in at least one letter of instructions, it is ordered that 
the loan was to be completely written off, if the peasants, though pre- 
sent, were in conditions of such extreme distress as to be in no posi- 
tion to repay it.” 


It may not perhaps be strictly accurate to say that the Mughal 
methods of agrarian development were confined solely to the fiscal 
sphere. The idea that the administration itself should undertake the 
construction of irrigation works is expressed, for instance, in the 
instructions issued to revenue officials to repair and dig wells as 
a part of the effort to extend and improve cultivation! In the Mul- 
tan province, the ‘canal superintendent’ was required to dig new 
channels and build dams.“ There is, then, the striking memorandum, 
containing proposals for deepening the Chutang in order to provide 
irrigation up to Hansi.“ Moreover the canals actually excavated in 


36. Khulasatu-l Insha, Or. 1750, f. 112a; Farhang«i Kardani, f. 35b; Hidayat-al 
Qawa'id, ~f, 10b. Murshid Quli Khan is said to havé asked for repayment at the 
time of the harvest, but in two instalments. (Thus Sadiq Khan, op. cit. The latter 
clause is omitted in Khafi Khan). 

37. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 58a-b; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 131-2. 

38. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 123b. 

39. Khulasatul Insha, op. cit. 

40. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 123b. 

41. Farman to Rasikdas: Preamble. 

42, Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 198b-199a, Bodl. f. 157a-b, Ed. 151-2. See also 
Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 17-18, for the need of construction of canals in the Bhakkar 
sarkar, either by the peasants themselves or by the jagirdars. 

43. Balkrishan Brahman, ff. 107a-109b. 
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the reign of Shahjahan were no mean enterprises. All the same this 
was not an aspect on which much attention was really bestowed. The 
main purpose of Shahjahan’s two great canals was evidently not to 
provide water for the fields, but, in the case of one, to irrigate his 
gardens at Lahor and, in that of the other, to supply water to the 
fort at Shahjahanabad. What is decisive is the fact that though two 
or three instances can be cited where the administration took some 
interest in irrigation, complete silence prevails on this subject in the 
mass of the revenue literature of the period. Despite Marx, it is im- 
possible to believe that the State’s construction and control of irriga- 
tion works was a prominent feature of the agrarian life of Mughal 
India.*4 


44, This is a point which Marx makes in his brilliant articles on British Rule 
in India written in 1853 (reprinted in Marx & Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 
1951, Vol. I, pp. 314-5). He returns to it in Capital, I, p. 523., where he says: 
“One of the material bases of the power of the state over the small disconnected 
producing organisms in India, was the regulation of the water supply. The 
Mahomedan rulers of India understood this better than their English successors. 
It is enough to recall to mind the famine of 1866... of Orissa, &c.” It is possible 
that Merx was misled by information relating té’the tank system of the Dakhin 
and the extensive irrigation works in medieval Persia and Central Asia. 


Cuaprer VII 
REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS 
1. JAcms ann KHALISA 


The peculiar feature of the State in Mughal India—indeed, in Medie- 
val India—was that it served not merely as the protective arm of the 
exploiting classes, but was itself the principal instrument of exploita- 
lion. We saw in the preceding Chapter how closely the revenue 
demand approximated to the surplus produce, i.e. everything produced 
in excess of the minimum needed for the peasant’s subsistence. It 
rested with the Emperor’s will to dispose of this enormous tribute. Over 
the larger portion of the Empire, he transferred his right to the land- 
revenue and other taxes to certain of his subjects. The areas whose 
revenues were thus assigned by the Emperor were known as jdgirs.1 
Tuyil and igté’ were established synonyms of jdgir, but not as com« 
monly used2 The assignees were known as jdgirddrs (‘holders of 


1. Moreland in his Agrarian System was the first of modern writers to 
appreciate the essential aspects of the system of jagirs. He rejected the word 
‘fief’ by which jagir had till then been rendered and substituted for it event 
assignment’ or simply ‘Assignment’, 

Jaigir is really a compound of two Persian words and should strictly be, though 
is most often not, spelt jdi-gir. Literally, it means ‘(one) holding or occupying 
a place’. Bahdr-i ‘Ajam, the great Persian dictionary completed in 1739-40 in 
India, offers a definition of its technical sense: “Jdigir, jégir. A tract of land which 
Kings grant to mansabddrs and (persons) of that kind, that they might take its 
revenue (mahgil) from cultivation, whatever it be”,; (Nawal Kishor ed., p. 283). 
The use of jagir as a technical word with this sens¢' seems to have been confined 
to India. It does not appear, for example, in thé Glossary of terms in Prof. 
Lambton’s Landlord and Peasant in Persia. In India too it came into use only 
in the 15th century; Barani and other early writers invariably use iqtt’ instead, 
(The word ‘jagir’ does occur at one place in the Bib, Ind. ed. of Barani’s Tarikh-i 
Firuzshaht, p. 40, but in the sense of military contingent. Prof. S. A. Rashid’s ed., 
Aligarh, p. 48, reads chikar instead and this exactly meets the sense). 

2, Iqti' is an Arabic word, almost as old as Islam. It first denoted a piece 
of landed property received from the State, but gradually came to signify revenue 
assignments “in which the State has the real rights of property.” (Cf. F. Lokkegaard, 
Islamic Taration in the Classic Period, 14 ff.) It was purely in the latter sense 
that the word was used iri the literature of the Dehli Saltanat. But by the 
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jagirs’); also as tuyiélddrs and igté‘dars, which, again, like the terms 
they were derived from, were not very often used. The governing 
class of the Mughal Empire obtained its income mainly from these 
assignments. The jagirdars were usually mansabdars, holding ranks 
(mansabs) bestowed upon them by the Emperor. These ranks were 
generally dual, viz. gat and sawdr, the former chiefly meant to indicate 
personal pay, while the latter determined the contingents which the 
officer was obliged to maintain’ The pay scales for both ranks were 
minutely laid down* and the mansabdars received their emoluments 
either in cash (naqgd) from the treasury or, as was more common, were 
assigned particular areas as jagirs. Lands held on the same basis as 
jagir, but not against any rank or with any obligation, were known as 
in‘ém5 Areas due for assignment, but not yet assigned in jagir, bore 


Mughal period, igta‘ had completely given way, in ordinary usage, to jagir and 
was now used mostly when a formal style was affected and then deliberately to 
avoid the more mundane word, jagir. If igta‘ was thus archaic, tuyil was an 
exotic. It was a term used in Persia, from the 14th century onwards (Lambton, 
Landlord & Peasant in Persia, 101-2). In India its use became perhaps more common 
than of igta‘, but it still remained a secondary synonym of jagir. 

The author of Mir’dt-al Istildh, f. 26a, indeed, seeks to make a distinction 
between the exact technical senses of tuyul and jagir. According to him, the 
former was used for assignments held by princes of the royal blood and the latter 
for those held by wmard’ (nobles holding high mansabs) and mansabdars. There 
is no evidence for the existence of such a refinement in the literature of the 17th 
century and both the terms are used there indifferently for all assignments. The 
princes’ assignments are generally indicated by formulas such as tuyil-i (or 
ja@tr-i) wukla-i sarkdr-i ala (or sarkdr-i daulat-madar, &c.). See specially the 
documents in Nigarnama-i Munshi, many of which are concerned with Prince 
Mu‘azzam’s jagirs. 

3. This is discussed at length in Abdul Aziz, The Mansabdari System and the 
Mughal Army. See also Moreland, ‘Rank (mansab) in the Mogul State Service’, 
JRAS, 1936, pp. 641-65. 

4. The pay scales under Akbar are given in the Ain, I, pp. 178-185. In the 
Iqbalnama, TI, Or. 1834, f. 233a, we have the scales as they stood at the time of 
Jahangir’s accession. The scales as promulgated in the llth year of Shahjahan 
under the signature of Afzal Khan are reproduced in Farhang-i Kardani, ff. 21a-24a 
(Edinburgh No. 83, ff. 19a-21b); those issued in the 14th year under the signature 
of Islam Khan are given in Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, pp. 79-84: 
and those stil] later under the signature of Sa‘dullah Khan in Dastur-al ‘Amal-t 
‘Alamgiri, ff. 121a-123a. Unlike those of the Ain and the Iqbalnama these scales 
are given in terms of dams. Those belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign (as given, for 
example, in the Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, f. 149b-152a, Or. 1641, ff. 43a~-47b) 
are almost identical with the scales of Shahjahan’ 

5. Cf. Lahori, II, p. 897, on the assignment ‘6f Surat as in‘im to Princess 
Jehanara; & ‘Alamgirnama, p. 618, where it is explained that since Jai Singh 
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the technical name of Pdibagi® Finally, the Khdliga, or more properly 
Khilisa-i Shartfa, comprised the lands and sources of revenue reserved 
for the imperial treasury.’ 


The assignee was entitled to collect the entire revenue due to 
the State;® and though this consisted principally of land revenue, it also 
embraced the various cesses and petty taxes which were probably 
exacted even in the remotest rural areas.? Generally speaking, the 
markets of the larger towns and the ports were constituted into sepa- 
rate mahals (as distinct from the parganas, or territorial mahals), 
but these again were as frequently assigned in jagirs as the others.!° 


had been granted the maximum rank permitted to any noble, he could be honoured 
further only by in‘am-assignments, The Mirat-al Istilah, f. 26a, says that the 
assignments held by royal princesse$ were termed barg-bahd, but I have not found 
any instance of the use of-this term in the 17th @entury. The princes usually held 
large in‘am-assignments in addition to the jagirs assigned to them against their 
ranks, 

6. Péibéigqi is an accountants’ word for the balance shown at the bottom of 
the account. From this, apparently, it derived the peculiar sense of land available 
for jagirs or, as defined in an administrative manual, of “a jagir, which has been 
taken from a person and whose revenues, till its assignment to another person, 
are appropriated by the Imperial Government” (Khulasatu-s Siyaq, f. 89a-90a, 
Or. 2026, f. 51a-52b). See Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 74, 375-6; Akhbarat 47/167; Dastur-al 
‘Amal-i Agahi, f. 31a; & Mamuri, ff. 156b-157a, 182b, Khafi Khan, Add. 6574, f. 
107a, Bib. Ind. ed., II, pp. 396-7, for obvious use of the term in this sense. 

7. pee Mirat-al Istilah, f, 26a, for a definition of this term, although it is so 
well known that the need for citing one hardly arises. 

8. According to the standard formula employed in the assignment orders, the 
chaudhuris (or deshmukhs), qanungos (or deshpandias) and muqaddams (or 
patels) and the peasants and the cultivators were to be answerable to the assignee 
for the whole of the mél-i wdjib (revenue) and huqiq-i diwdni (the fiscal 
demands). (Cf. Har Karan, pp. 53, 54; Selected Documents &c., pp. 4, 5, 17, 18, 21, 
23, 147, 151, 158, 171, 175-6; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff, '118a-121b, Bodl. ff. 91a-93a, 
Ed, 91-2). 

9. See Section 7 of Chapter VI. Apart from other burdens on the peasants, 
there were the taxes on the artisans (muhtarifa) and tradesmen and the transit 
dues, which were all comprehended under the general name of sd’ir. (Cf. Dastur-al 
‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 23b-24a). 

10. From a letter in Balkrishan Brahman, ff. 103b-104b, it appears that the 
market dues (mahsiil-i sd’ir) of the parganas of Hansi and Hisar were regarded 
as a separate charge from the general revenue of the parganas. They had been 
retained with the Khalisa, while the latter had been assigned to Prince Muazzam(?). 
Surat was sometimes assigned in jagir and sometimes held under the Khalisa, 
(Pelsaert, 42), and so also wasebtugli (Master, II, pp. 79-80). Cf. Foster, Supp, 
Cal., 69, for Cambay. ss 
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The jagirs were constantly transferred after short periods so that 
a particular assignment was seldom held by the same person for more 
than three or four years.4. Akbar seems to have, in his own view, deci- 
sively established this practice when in his 13th regnal year he dis- 
lodged the officers of the Atka family from their jagirs in the Panjab.” 
From that time to the end of our period the practice continued to be 
rigorously followed. The only exceptions were the watan jagirs of 
the zamindars and, on a far smaller scale, the dl-tamghd assignments 
of which in India we hear first under Jahangir and only rarely after- 
wards,!4 


ll. The taghaiyur, or transfer, of a jagir after short periods was such a com- 
mon administrative practice at the time that it is usually assumed, and only 
rarely described, in our Indian authorities. Abu-l Fazl philosophises about it in 
one passage and describes it as similar in virtue to the transplantation 
of plants which a gardener practices for the good of the plants themselves 
(ALN., II, pp. 332-3). References to transfers of particular jagirs are so numerous 
in our sources of all types, chronicles, collections of letters, records, &c., that any 
attempt to list such references will extend to pages and can never be complete. 
But an example may be cited from the Mazhar-i Shahjahani, In its detailed account 
of the administrative history of the sarkar of Sehwan, which was usually assigned 
whole to jagirdars, we find the jagir of the sarkar to have been transferred seventeen 
times within forty-three years (1592-1634). The average period for which it was 
held in jagir by any assignee (including the Khalisa) was, therefore, only two and 
e half years, (Mazhar-i Shahjahani, pp. 90-171). European travellers 
were generally struck by this practice and offer descriptions of it. Among 
these Hawkins and Geleynssen happen to be more specific about the period 
fer which a jagir was normally held by the same person. According 
to Hawkins, “A man cannot continue half a yeere in his living, but it is taken 
from him” (Early Travels, 114). Geleynssen’s statement is a little more moderate. 
“Some” of the assignments, he says, “are transferred yearly or half-yearly, or 
every two or three years” (JIH, IV, p. 72). There was apparently no fixed period 
for which a jagir might be‘held. If we discount Bernier’s statement that the 
jagirdars, whom he calls Timariots, were afraid of being deprived of their jagirs 
“in a single moment” (Bernier 227) as the exaggeration of a foreigner who had 
an axe to grind, we have an identical statement from a native writer during 
the last years of Aurangzeb. “The agents of the jagirdars”, says Bhimsen, “having 
apprehension concerning the niggardly behaviour of the clerks of the Court, 
who on every excuse .... effect a transfer, do not have any hope of the confirma- 
tion (bahdlt) of the jagir for the following year”. (Dilkusha, f. 139a). 

12. Bayazid 253; A.N., I, pp. 332-3. 

13. See Chapter V, Section 4. 

14. Jahangir says that following his ancestors he instituted the dl-tamglid, or 
alttin-tamghd as he named it, with the specific purpose of allowing every noble 
to have his native plece —or, perhaps, the placé where he would like to keep 
his family — under a permanent assignment. (TW., p. 10; Tr. I, p. 23 & 1.) Later 
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Since a jagir was usually assigned in lieu of pay, it was necessary 
to determine in each case an area that would yield in revenue an 
amount equivalent to the sanctioned pay.5 A standing assessment, or 
jama‘, was, therefore, prepared for each unit of territory, the village 
and, more especially, the pargana or mahal.6 To serve best this jama‘ 
should have approximated as closely as possible to the actual collec- 
tion or basil. As Abu-l Fazl makes quite clear, the working out of such a 
jama‘ was one of the chief objectives of Akbar’s revenue policy. 


The jama‘ figures inherited from the previous régime and used in 
the early years of Akbar’s reign were known as jama‘-i raqami. 


in Aurangzeb’s reign we find an officer, stung by suspicions about intrigues 
of members of his tamily with Prince Akbar in Persia, asking that an assignment 
of “ten lak dams in the province of Lahor be granted to him as dl-tamghdé that 
he might summon his relatives from Persia and settle them there.” (Matin-al 
Insha, ff. 99b-100a). For In‘am dl-tamghd see Ch. VIII. 

The Farhang-i Rashidi, Bib. Ind., I, p. 71, says al is used in Turkish for the red 
seal which was used in grants remitting the revenue (tamghd): hence, al-tamghd, 
Jahangir sought to alter the initial word, because he used a golden (altin) seal. 
Yasin’s glossary of revenue terms, Add. 6603, ff. 48b-49a, says dl meant descent 
through the daughter and therefore dl-tamghd in the beginning was given to 
women only. This explanation may, however, be safely rejected. 

15. The Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign contains a large number 
of assignment orders. In these the rank of the assignee is invariably given first; 
then the pay sanctioned for the ranks, which by referring to the pay scales given 
on pp. 79-84 of the volume, would be seen to accord with it in all cases. These 
are stated in dams. Finally comes the jagir, or jagirs, ‘the jama‘’ of which is 
exactly equal to the sanctioned pay, 

16. The village-wise jama’ was known as deh-ba-dehi. and a record of it was 
kept at the Court (Fraser 86, f. 63a; Manucci, II, p. 70). It was laid down that 
a single village should not be assigned 1o more than one person (Fraser 86, f. 63a). 
But another manual gives the method for calculating the shares of four jagirdars 
in the revenue of a single village, if each had been -ggsigned a portion of its 
jama‘ (Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 179a-b). Whitre two or more jagirs 
were assigned in the same pargana, the procedure seemg to have been, first, to 
state the amount of the jama‘ of each jagir (“so many dams from pargana——”) 
and, then, to work out the gismat or division of the villages of the pargana among 
the jagirs to correspond to the jama‘ of each. The paper laying down this divi- 
sion, known as gismat-néma or chitthi-i qismat was prepared by the office of 
the provincial Diwan, (Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 242a, Waga’i‘-i Ajmir, 470,637). 
Allahabad 888, dated March 2, 1653, shows that the jagirdare could make adjust- 
ments in the villages assigned to them under the official giamat through mutual con- 
sent, It was, however, generally recognised that the best practice was to assign 
whole (dar bast) parganas to single assignees so far as their total salary claims 
rains Po (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, £, 1l¥a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, 126-7; Fathiya~i ‘Ibriya, 
a a-P). 
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These figures were, however, grossly inflated owing to purely arbitrary 
enhancements.” In the llth year a revision was attempted by col- 
lecting information from the qanungos and “knowledgeable men.” But 
the new jama’‘, though acknowledged to be an improvement, is still said 
to have been “a long distance away from the hasil”18 Eight years later 
came perhaps the boldest step of Akbar’s career, when he simultane- 
ously undertook a number of important measures of reform.® He 
resumed all jagirs, except those held in Bengal, Bihar and Gujarat. 
He then fixed permanent local cash rates for the different crops and 
worked out a new jama‘ for assignment purposes. We have seen 
in the preceding Chapter how the jama‘-i dah-sila was determined 
by striking the average of the annual revenue, calculated on the basis 
of retrospectively fixed annual cash rates, multiplied by measured area 
figures of the previous ten years (15th to 24th year). This jama‘ 
was, however, prepared only for the Zabti provinces. Abu-l Fazl tells 
us of the repeated attempts to determine an accurate jama‘ for Kash- 
mir, and this seems to have been based ultimately on the discovery 
of the real rates at which the revenue was customarily paid, and on 
an investigation into the prevailing levels of prices at which the assig- 
nees sold their stocks." Todar Mal was twice (1574 and 1576-7) deput- 


17. A.N., II, p. 270 (Add. 27,247, f. 202a); Ain, I, p. 347; Iqbalnama, Lakhnau 
ed. II, p. 213. Abu-l Fazl calls the jama‘, ragami-i qalami in the Akbarnama (the 
final version) and raqam-i raqami in Add. 27,247, but, simply, raqami in the ‘Ain. 
In the latter work it is stated that “according to whatever reached their heart, 
they (the officials of the revenue ministry) used to make an enhancement by 
a stroke of the pen (ba-galam afziida) and assigned it in pay (tan namiudand).” 
Qalami would, therefore, seem to bear an idiomatic sense equivalent to that of 
‘paper’ in English. The jama'-i qalami, that is to say, was merely a paper assess- 
ment. Raqami, on the other hand, seems to have been a technical term, for a 
village confirmed in suyirghdal by a farman of Babur, is assigned a “jama‘-i raqami 
of 2,000 tankas.” (1.0. 4438: 1). Raqam means notation or writing and its 
conversion into a technical term for a particular kind of fiscal record should not 
be surprising (Cf. Agrarian System, pp. 240-41). It is interesting to note that in 
Bodl. O. 390, ff. 9a ff. the jama‘-ddmi of the different provinces is stated again 
in terms of rupees at the accountant’s rate of 40 dams to a rupee, and these 
figures are called jama‘-i raqami. It is to be feared that Sir Richard Burn’s 
explanation of the origin of the word ragami from the term raya-rekha-mar, 
meaning assessment by measurement in the Vijayanagara Empire, is impossible. 
(JRAS, 1943, pp. 260-61.) 

18. A.N., II, p. 270; I, p. 117; Ain, I, pp. 347-8. 

19. That this was the motive in instituting the jama‘-i dah-sala is brought 
eut in Moreland, Agrarian System, p. 98. 

20. A.N., OI, pp. 548-9, 595, 617-8, 620, 626-7; Ain, I, pp. 570-71, 
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ed to settle the jama‘ of Gujarat, but the methods used by him are 
obscure! In Bengal the jama‘ seems to have been directly adapted 
from the “qaniingot” papers of the previous government,” and from 
what we have already seen of the conditions of this province, its jama‘ 
probably consisted of fixed annual claims of the administration against 
local zamindars. A very summary procedure was apparently adopted in 
the Dakhin provinces, for Akbar enhanced the jama‘ of Khandesh by 
fifty per cent, a step hardly to be conceived of if there had been any 
detailed investigation of actual receipts.* 


In the 17th century the jama‘ used for the purposes of assignments 
came to be known as jama‘-i dami, or jama‘-daimi, from its being expres- 
sed in terms of dams. The statistics for it are available in some profusion 
(see Appendix D); and they show that it was subject to constant revi- 
sion in almost all the provinces except Bengal. We know from the ad- 
ministrative documents of this period that reports of the revenue col- 
lection (h4al-i hasil) in the jagirs were called for by the imperial admi- 
nistration, as a matter of routine, and the decennial record of area and 
revenue (muwizana-i dah-sdla) was also maintained at the Court for 
the purpose of checking the standing jama‘4 Record was kept also of 


21. A.N., III, pp. 65, 67; Tabaqat-i Akbari, II, pp. 275, 330; Mirat, I, pp. 131-2, 
134-5. According to ‘Arif Qandahari, 210, it was ordered in 1577-8, that Muzaffar 
Khan and “some clerks” accompanying him “should check (muwdzana numédyand) 
what was the amount of the hdsil of the country of Gujarat and Mandu”; and 
presumably on the basis of the figures so established, he was to assign jagirs in 
Gujarat. 

22. See Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 164a, where the explanation is given of why Chat- 
gfaon continued to appear on the jama‘ records of the Mughal administration, 
though it was not reconquered till the time of Shaista Khan. Cf. also Moreland 
in JRAS, 1926, pp. 48-50, and Agrarian System, pp. 196-7. 

23. Ain, I, p. 474. From the account of the jama‘ of Berar in ibid, 478, one 
also gains the impression that the jama‘-figures established under the previous 
régime served as the basis and the enhancements made by the Mughal administra- 
tion were purely arbitrary. 

24. For evidence that the hdsil reports were called for, see Selected Documents, 
&c., pp. 88-90, 194-5; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 31b-32a, 43a, 49a-b, 104b-105a; Rug‘at-i 
‘Alamgir, pp. 88, 107, 163-4. Fraser 86, f, 162b, says that for the purposes of 
jagir-assignments “the register of the husil of ten years, together with the maximum 
revenue received...from the beginning of the reign to the current year, was to 
be maintained” in the central secretariat. The Siyaqnama, 102, lists among the 
papers maintained by the office of the Diwan of the Empire “the muwazana-i dah- 
sala for determining (lit. knowing) the jama‘ from year to year so that they 
might recommend the pay-assignment of every one according (to it).” “A register 
showing an increase and decrease in the hal-i hasil”, &c., was also maintained 
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the maximum revenue realised in the different mahals, which was known 
as hégil-i kdmil25 This information was used by Akbar’s adminis- 
tration to check the collections of the karoris,™ and it is possible that it 
was also borne in mind when a revision was made of the jama‘ of any 
place. 


Neither the jama‘-i dah-sdla nor the jama‘-dami figures could for all 
time and in all places exactly represent the actual receipts. Even in 
Akbar’s reign we find the jama‘ of a jagir in the Dehli provinee sub- 
ject to bargaining between the administration and the prospective as- 
signee? In the next reign, the low revenue-yielding capacity of 
Hawkin’s jagirs, as against the pay formally sanctioned for him, 
forms the burden of his complaints; and Pelsaert declares that only 
half the nominal assessment was generally realised by the assignees.” 
At last, during the reign of Shahjahan we come across a new method 
for overcoming the difficulties and injustices involved in the variations 
between the jama‘dami and the actual receipts in the different jagirs. 
It was not now attempted to make the jama‘dami correspond exactly 
with the hasil. On the other hand, the divergence between them was 
recognised for a fact, and the annually changing ratio between the 
receipts and the standing assessment was worked out for each mahal 
and expressed in terms of ‘month-proportions’ (mahwar). Thus where 
the current hasil equalled the jama‘, the jagir was styled ‘twelve-monthly’ 
(doazdah-maha), where it was half, ‘six-monthly’ (shash-miha) and 
so on29 As a natural corollary, the system of month-proportions was 


(ibid, 101). We read incidentally in the Mirat, I, pp. 326-7, that in 1691-2 a 
mansabdar was deputed to Gujarat from the Court to obtain the accounts of the 
revenue-collections (hal-i hasil) of the parganas and the muwazana-i dah-sala of 
the province from the desais and muqaddams. He, however, complained that the 
jagirdars were preventing the desais from co-operating with him. From a letter 
from Aurangzeb to Shahjahan (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 32b; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, p. 118) 
it seems that the hasil accounts received from the jagirs were not always con- 
sidered reliable. Aurangzeb, believing that such a suspicion was entertained at 
the Court concerning the accounts of his jagirs, offered to place them all under 
the Khalisa, and accept cash-pay insteed. 

25. Fraser 86, f. 162b. 

26. AN., TI, p. 457. 

27. Bayazid, 363-4, 372-3. The pargana concerned was Sanam and the incident 
eccurred in 1584, 

2. Hawkins: Early Travels, pp. 91, 93. 

29. Peleaert, 54. 

30. This interpretation of the ‘month-ratios’—or, what Moreland calls ‘the 
Rule of the Month’—has not, so far as I am aware, been advanced by any other 
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instituted for the payment of emoluments in cash as well*! Since 
mansabdars, holding the same ranks, but assigned jagirs or cash emolu- 


writer. The administrative literature upon whose evidence this is based is too 
extensive to be quoted, but the main documents are cited below: Selected Docu- 
ments, &c.. pp, 64, 248; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 8a, 31b-32b, 40b, 42b-43a, 49a-b, Sla, 
52b-53a, 58b, 104b-105a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 10, 88, 107, 118, 121-2, 130-31, 135, 
163-4; Waris, a: f. 497a, b: f. 143b; Allahabad 884, 885; Akhbarat, 38/145. As 
for the annual variation in the month-ratio of each jagir (consequent upon varia~ 
tions in the receipts) see Fraser 86, f. 162b, where it is laid down that the 
1ecord of the month-ratios year by year (mahwér sdl-ba-sdl) was to be maintain- 
ed at the Court, along with that of hdsil-i dah-sdla and sal-i kdmil. Thus also 
in Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 104b: “The hasil of the pargana of Bir was nearly elght~ 
monthly (hasht-méha) in the 28th regnal year and would be set higher than that 
in the 29th.” Elsewhere in the same collection (ibid, f. 8a; Rugq‘at-i “Alamgir, 
p. 10) we read of a jagir, which “this year” had a hasil no higher than ‘5-monthly’, 

The dam used in the jama‘ records was only a money of account and as 
such was reckoned as equal to one-fortieth of a rupee. Thus if the jagir was 
‘twelve-monthly’ a jama‘ of one lak dams would imply a hasil of Rs. 2,500. (See, 
for instance, Lahori, I, ii, p. 205; Selected Documents, &c., p. 77). In Allahabad 
885 & 884 (both belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign) the relation between the dams 
of the jama‘ of the jagir and the amount in rupees and annas which the revenue- 
farmer promised to pay annually to the jagirdar, is defined in terms of the month- 
scale :—Dams 4,40,000; Rs. 7,333, as. 4; Month ratio: “8-monthly”. Dams 2,10,000. 
Rs. 3,162; Month-ratio: “7 months, 7 days”. Both the ratios are arithmetically 
exact. In the Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 40b, Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 121-2, it is said 
of the provinces of Mughal Dakhin that their hasil of Rs. 88 laks did not amount 
to “3-monthly” (sih-taha) of their jama‘, which was 1,44,90,00,000 dams and so 
practically four times the hasil figure. 

Although the ‘month-ratios’ seem to have come into general use in Mughal 
administration only in the reign of Shahjahan, a passage in the Tarikh-i Tahiri, 
a history of Sind written in Jahangir’s reign, suggests that the practice had an 
earlier history. In 1605-6, Mirz€ Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, the Governor of 
Sind, who was practically a subordinate ruler, ordered that the pay for his 
contingents be reduced from “8-monthly” to “6-monthly”. This greatly annoyed 
his officers for they declared that this would reduce, their jagirs by a fourth 
(Tarikh-i Tahiri, Or. 1685 ff. 118a-119b). 

31. Cf. Selected Documents, &c., pp. 64, 76-7; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 8a, 32b, 
42b-43a, 202b, 328b-329a; Rug‘at i ‘Alamgir, 10, 105-7, 117-8, 228; Ma’asir-i ‘Alam- 
giri, p. 88. The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Ilm-i Navisindagi, ff. 147b-148a; Bodl. O. 390, 
ff. 40a-41a; Or. 1840, ff. 143b-144b; and the Farhang-i Kardani, f. 24a-b, contain 
tables giving naqdi (cash) equivalents per lak dams for each month in rupees, 
with the express statement that this was to be used for determining the pay for 
zat ranks. This suggests that there was some other method for determining pay 
for sawar ranks of the naqdi mansabdars, A suggestion about what this method 
was is made in the next note. However, a table similar to the one referred 
to above is given by the Zawcbit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, £ 149-a-b, Or. 


1641, ff, 42a-43b, without specifically limiting its application to the pay for zat 
ranks. 


Au 
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ments of different ‘month-ratios’, would have widely different incomes, 
the military obligations were also laid down separately for each month- 
ratio, so as to make an allowance for these differences. 


In normal circumstances the imperial administration seems to have 
left the jagirdar to bear the risk of fluctuations in revenue collection 
and to have neither refunded any loss nor recovered any excess 
receipts. In certain cases, however, if the jagirdar complained very 


32. This is to be seen most clearly in the particulars given by Lahori, I, 
pp. 506-7, about the contingents to be provided by the mansabdars, under the 
various month-scales, for service in the Balkh and Badakhshan campaigns. This, 
however, was an exceptional service where the so-called ‘Rule of the Fifth Part’ 
applied, ie., the mansabdars had to provide cavalry amounting in number to a 
fifth of their sawar ranks. In the Intikhab-i Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Padshahi, ff. 7a- 
9b, and the Khuldsatus Siydq, Aligarh MS, the contingents to be supplied under 
all the months, are given both for mansabdars serving in the rikab (outside the 
province of their jagirs: the cavalry to come up to a fourth part of their sawar 
ranks) and as ta‘indét (jagirs and service in the same province: cavalry, a third 
of the rank). See also Selected Documents, &c., p. 249; Farhang-i Kardani, Edin- 
burgh 83, ff. 22a-23a. 

In Shahjahan’s farman of the 27th year (Mirat, I, 227-9) and some adminis- 
trative manuals (Bodl. O. 390, ff. 42b-43a; Or. 1840, ff. 143b-144b; Farhang-i Kar- 
dani, f, 24a~b, Edinburgh 83, ff. 21b-22a) the pay of the contingents of the naqdi 
mansabdars is given in a peculiar way: Rs. 40 per horse (or, horseman) under 
‘12-months’; Rs. 30 under ‘8-months’ and so on. Shahjahan’s farmén of the 27th 
year recites that formerly the mansabdars of 7- & 6-months also used to get Rs. 30 
per horse(man?), which it was the object of the order to change to Rs. 27% 
and Rs. 25 respectively. See also Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 38a-b, 45b-56a, 117b-118a; 
Rug‘at-i Alamgir, 116-17, 129, for Aurangzeb’s protest against the enforcement 
of this order in the Dakhin and a modification of its terms by Shahjahan, appa- 
rently to be applied in the Dakhin only. It seems then that the naqdi man- 
gabdars were not paid at the rate of 8,000 dams per unit of sawar rank as the 
jagirdars “were, but were paid per horseman, the rate falling with the month-scale 
in view of the smaller number of remounts, and lower quality of the horses and 
their riders. 

33. This is the clear impression one gains from a study of complaints and 
official orders concerning the income from jagirs. See for example, Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 
199. An officer complains that the revenue in the jagir newly assigned to him 
had already been collected by the imperial revenue-collector (karori), it having 
been previously under the Khalisa, presumably. The amount so collected did 
not correspond to his pay and he refused to accept the jagir. The Governor of 
Ajmer, however, told him that this was “a matter of luck” and it did not behove 
him to refuse his assignment though he might petition to the Court (for a better 

ir?). 
~ That the excess income from the jagir was for the jagirdar to retain or dis- 
pose of is shown by an order of Sheista Kban that all excess collection over the 
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strongly of the inflated nature of the jama‘dami, a reduction in it, known 
as takhfif-i daimi, was sanctioned by the Court. For this amount the 
jagirdar was admitted to have a claim (talab) that could be satisfied 
either by a grant from the treasury or the assignment of a jagir with 
a jama‘ of an equivalent amount.* At the same time if the acjual 
receipts were discovered to be substantially in excess of the jama‘dami, 
or of the ratio to the jama‘ set by the ‘months’ sanctioned for the 
jagirdar, the excess amount could be recovered from the latter directly, 
or added to the mutilaba, ie., the State’s financial claims again him.® 
Akbar had, however, approved the suggestion that any increase in 
revenue brought about by the good administration of the assignee was 
to be left with him through a corresponding increase in his. rank.56 


The system of periodic transfers had its own complications and 
inconveniences for the jagirdar. For instance, it was assumed for 
assignment purposes that, except for Bengal and Orissa, the kharif 
and rabi‘ crops were of equal value everywhere.”? This was, however, 
hardly the case in reality. If a jagirdar held an assignment during the 
kharif harvest in one place and during the rabi‘ in another and neither 
happened to be the important crops in the respective localities, he 
might be a heavy loser during that year.38 Moreover, transfers occurred 
not only with effect from the beginning of the harvest, but from that 
of any month. In case the transfer was ordered in the course of the 
harvest season, the old and the new assignee (either of them being, 
possibly, the Khalisa) had to share the collections of the whole season 
according to the number of months the assignment had been in the 


jama‘-i mugqarrari of his jagirs be returned to the peasants, a step hardly possible 
if it belonged to the Emperor. (See Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, £. 127a-b). 

34, Selected Documents, &c., p. 177; Adab-i ‘Alamgtri, ff. 31b-32b, 36a-b, 39a-b, 
42b-48a, 47b-48a; Rugq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 88, 95-6, 98, 107, 111-12, 136; Akhbarat 
38/30; Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 92b-93a; Karnama, ff. oiBb-209a. 

35. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 52b-53a; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 130-31; Ma’asir-t 
‘Alamgiri, p. 170; Akhbarat 38/145. Bayazid was obviously given a concession 
when Akbar offered him the jagir of Sanam with a jama‘ of 29 lak dams with the 
permission to keep any excess revenue to himself. (Bayazid, 363). When in 
Bengal several jagirdars were given jagirs with a jama‘ higher than their sanction- 
ed pay, they were required to pay back the balance to the Khalisa. (Fathiya-i 
‘Toriya, f. 117a-b.) 

36. A.N. III, p. 459. 

87. Cf. Selected Documents, &c., pp. 76-77. For the exception made in the 
case of Bengal and Orissa, see Or. 1840, f. 140a-b: Fraser 86, f. 60b. 

38. Adab-i “Alamgiri, f. 58b. Cf. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 37a-b, Bodl. ff. 28b- 


2a, Ed. 29. 
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‘hands of either.2® A sudden transfer could also place a jagirdar in 
some difficulty, if he had not yet been able to collect the full revenue 
owed to him.” At the same time an assignee might be required to 
collect the previous arrears of revenue (baqgdyd) and hand them over 
to the Khalisa.™ 


The jagir did not always pass from one hand into another without 
discord. The Mughal administration seems to have taken care, as a 
rule, to assign a particular area in jagir to only one person at a time.” 
But the transmission of transfer or assignment orders took time: The 
agents of one jagirdar might have collected revenue to which another 
was entitled Sometimes even physical force was used by one 
assignee against another, though it seems usually to nave happened 
when one of them had received the transfer orders, while the other had 
not.*4 


A man would seem to have been exceptionally lucky if he obtained 
a jagir with effect from the date of his appointment to a mansab or 
of his promotion to a higher mansab.“ Sometimes also a jagirdar 
might not immediately get a fresh assignment after the one he held 
previously had been transferred from him. For the period that a 
mansabdar remained without a jagir he could submit a claim for his pay, 
ie., talab, to the treasury; but in the later years of Aurangzeb, it was 
ordered that no claim would be honoured for the period immediately 
after appointment, and in practice the talab even in other cases was 
now seldom met.*? 


39. See especially Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 89a-90a, Or. 2026, ff. 51a-b; also, Mirat, 
I, p. 305; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 180a-b; Fraser 86, f. 76a-b; Farhang-i 
Kardani, £. 24b-25a, Edinburgh 86, f. 19a; Allahabad 890. 

40. T.J., 22; Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 413. 

41. Ibid; Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, f. 130b; Mirat, I, p. 305. 

42. The great sin of the Bijapur government, says Ma‘muri, f. 119b, was that 
it ‘assigned the same mahal in jagir to more than one person at the same time, 
leaving the assignees to fight it out among themselves. 

43. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 186b-187a, Bodl. f. 148a-b, Ed. 143; Waqa’i'-i 
Ajmir, 199. 

44. ‘Arzdasht-ha-i Muzaffar, Add. 16,859, ff. 3b-4a; Balkrishan Brahman, ff. 
€4b-65a; Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 37, 42, 187; Matin-al Insha, ff. 32b-33a, 44b-45a; Ahkam-i 
‘Alamgiri, f. 169a. 

45. Bayazid, 372-74; Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 405-6. Mirza Yar ‘Ali, the Clerk of 
Aurangzeb’s Bakhshi, was reputed to have said at the Court that a youth at the 
time of appointment to a mansab would have grown a white beard by the time 
he received jagir for his pay (Khafi Khan, II, p. 379). 

46. Ma'‘muri, f. 182b, Khafi Khan, II, 396; Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 45a, Ed. 35. 

47. Ma‘muri, f. 182b, Khafi Khan, IT, 396-7. Cf. Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 19a. 
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The assignments were often subject to temporary resumption for 
the satisfaction of the mufilaba, the claim of the imperial exchequer 
for amounts owed to it by the jagirdars.48 These amounts accumulated 
in a number of ways: from unpaid loans (musd@‘adat),® from the 
jagirdars’ failure in discharging various obligations imposed upon them 
as mansabdars (e.g. not bringing to the brand the required number of 
horses of standard breeds, or not bringing them within the stipulated 
period,®! failing to supply provisions for the animals of the imperial 
stables,** &c.), from pay-reductions enforced with retrospective effect, 
and, as we have seen, from excess revenue receipts, and from revenue 
arrears of the previous years. 


The system of assignments, with its rigid and complicated regula- 
tions, could only be worked with the aid of an enormous army of scribes 
and accountants. In the eyes of the jagirdar, therefore, the petty clerk 
employed by the imperial administration appeared as the root-cause 
of all his troubles, anxious to wreck his interests, both when allotting 
him his jagir and determining the mutalaba against him.4 At the same 
time the bureaucratic method had its counterpart in the almost 
universal practice of bribery, so that much of the rigorous system of 
inspection and checks to ensure the fulfilment of their obligations by 
ihe assignees probably existed on paper only.® 


A crisis in the assignment system developed in the last years of 
Aurangzeb. From 1682 to his death Aurangzeb carried on an unend- 
ing war in the Dakhin, in which the concentration of the entire military 


48. Waris, a: f. 400a-b, b: f. l5a-b; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, £. 58b, Rugq‘at-t 
‘Alamgir, pp. 122-3; Dilkusha, f£. 139a; Matin-al Insha, ff. 48a-b, 49b, 50a, 52b-53b. 

49, Ain, I, pp. 196-7; Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 22; Dilkusha, £. 139a. Cf. also Factories 
1655-60, p. 67. 

50. Tafdéwat-i daigh. Selected Documents, &c., p, 195; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 
38a-b, 118a; Rugq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 116-17. 

51. Der-tashih. Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, f..148a, Or. 1641, f. 39b; Fraser 
86, f. 68a-b. 

52. Khurik-i dawibb. For the numbers and species of animals to be sup- 
plied with provisions, see Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 146a-147a; Fraser 86, 
ff. 75b-76a. For an actual case where the supplies were demanded, see Matin-al 
Insha, ff. 7la-b, 74a-b. The demand for supplies in kind was later commuted 
into a cash levy (Akhbarat 46/267; Khafi Khan, II, pp. 602-3). 

53. Cf. Matin-al Insha, f. 55a-b. 

54. Cf. Fathiya-i ‘Tbriya, ff. 129b-131la; Dilkusha, ff. 139a-140b. 

55. Dilkusha, f. 140b. For bribery practised in checking the cavalry brought 
to the brand, see Manucci, IJ, pp. 377-8; Matin-al Insha, ff. 66b-67a, T0a-b, 80a-b. 
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power of the Mughal Empire failed to give him success. During these 
years there was an enormous influx into the ranks of the manasabdars 
of ‘Dakhinis’ or officers of the Dakhin kingdoms and the Marathas 
who had to be bought over in order, at least, to be neutralized. The 
number of the mansabdars, as a result, increased to such an extent that 
the existing jagirs could no longer suffice for their pay.56 In one of his 
letters, Aurangzeb himself refers to “the scarcity of Paibagi and the 
crowds of men claiming pay” and declares that everything, “flesh and 
bone”, had been assigned and no further demands for assignments could 
be entertained by the Court.57 Ma‘muri and Khafi Khan make similar 
statements. “Large numbers (lit. ‘a world’)”, we are told, “had become 
jagir-less (be-jagir)”. Persons appointed to mansabs could not obtain 
jagirs for years; and if a jagir was transferred from the hands of anyone, 
he might not get another.2= The older nobility (the so-called “khéina- 
zidain”) were extremely indignant at the way their claims were dis- 
regarded to provide for the Dakhinis.59 But the real victims of the 
crisis were the small mansabdars, who possessed neither the money 
nor the influence to induce the officers of the Court to assign them 
jagirs.© 

Essentially, the Khalisa ought to be conceived of as a group of 
assignments held directly by the imperial administration. Quite apart 
from the areas that remained under Pidibiqi for short periods pending 
their re-assignment,®! we come across constant references to the 
transfer from, or assignment to, the Khalisa, of various mahals. It 
seems, however, to have been an accepted policy to keep for the 
Khalisa the most fertile and conveniently administered lands. 


56. Ma‘muri, ff. 156b-157a; Khafi Khan, Add. 6574, ff. 106b-107a. This strik- 
ing passage, inveighing against the influx of the Dakhinis, is omitted in the Bib. 
Ind. text of Khafi Khan. 

57. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Agahi, f. 31a; Add, 18,422, ff. 17b-18a. 

58. Ma‘muri, f. 157a; Khafi Khan, Add. 6574, f. 107a. 

59. Ma‘muri, f. 182b; Khafi Khan, II, pp. 379, 396-7. 

60. Ma‘muri, ff. 156b-157a; Khafi Khan Add. 6574, ff. 106b-107a. Aurangzeb 
himself admitted that in this situation, “great injustice is done to the small men 
(reza-h@).” (Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Agahi, f. 31a; Add. 6574, f. 107a). 

61. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 89a-b; Or. 2026, f. 5la-b. Cf. Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 375-6. 

62. Bayazid, when deputed to manage the revenue administration of the sarkar 
of Sarangpur in Malawa in 1576, reported that it was not “suitable” for inclusion 
in the Khalisa and it was accordingly assigned in jagir (p. 353). Similarly Aurangzeb 
ordered certain parganas to be re-assigned in jagir since they were not “fit” for 
the Khalisa (Akhbarat 42/14). What the main criterion for the suitability or 
fitness of an area for inclusion in the Khalisa was may be judged from Hawking’ 
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Certain parganag were, therefore, kept almost permanently attached 
to it® 

The extent of the Khalisa varied from time to time. Akbar in his 
19th year brought the whole of his Empire, as it then was, with the 
exception of Bengal, Bihar and Gujarat, under the Khalisa This 
turned out—and was, probably, from the beginning meant—to be 
only a temporary measure and the jagirs began to be granted again 
after a time.®> From an incidental reference it may be deduced that 


statement that “the King taketh” any land “for himselfe (if it be rich ground 
and likely to yield much)” (Early Travels, 114), and from Qazwini’s deprecation 
of the fact that only desolate tracts remained in the Khalisa in the later years 
of Jahangir’s reign (Or. 20,734, p. 444; Or. 173, f. 22la-b). Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 4-5, 
suggests that the parganas near the fort of Ranthambor be taken into the Khalisa, 
being easy to keep in order, while in respect of another pargana it considers its 
being “sair-hdsil”, or yielding revenue fully as assessed, as an adequate reason 
for its retention in the Khalisa. Cf. Riyazu-s Salatin, 245-6, which, declares that 
in the last years of Aurangzeb the “sair-hasil” jagirs in Bengal were resumed 
to the Khalisa, 

63. Bernier 224. When Hindaun was transferred from Prince Mu‘azzam’s 
jagirs, Aurangzeb ordered it to be retained in the Khalisa as it always had been 
from old times (Akhbarat 42/14). 

64. A.N., Ill, p. 117; ‘Arif Qandahari, 177-8. Akbar probably had a precedent 
in the action of Islam Shah, who also had put all his dominions under his own 
direct administration (khdsa-i khud) and paid his nobles in cash (Badauni, I, 
p. 384; Tarikh-t Daudi, 165). 

65. Cf. Agrarian System, 96-8. What was done is perhaps, best illustrated by 
the case of the sarkar of Sarangpur just referred to above. Its jagirdar, 
Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, was transferred to Gujarat and it was brought under 
the Khalisa. Bayazid was appointed to ‘settle’ its revenue arrangements and he 
took charge late in 1576 or the 20th year. On his deciding against its retention 
in the Khalisa it was re-assigned (Bayazid 353). Thig sarkar is put under the 
dastur-circle of Ujjain and carries measured area statigtics in the Ain. 

It is possible, however, that the restoration of jagirs was hastened by the events 
of 1580-81. Akbar’s position had become critical owing to a rebellion in all the 
eastern provinces and Mirza Hakim’s invasion from the north-west. His highest 
nobles took this opportunity to conspire against Shah Mansur, the Diwan at the 
time and one of the architects of the Karori Experiment, and the unfortunate man 
wag executed on framed-up charges, during Akbar’s march against Mirza Hakim. 
In the meantime, according to Badauni, II, p, 296, Shahbaz Khan Kambi, the 
Mir Bakhshi, who had taken charge of the administration at Agra, “during the 
absence of the Emperor, gave away all the country right from Garhi to the Panjab 
in jagirs to men on his own authority... When the Emperor (on his return) 
asked him the reason for his having dared to do this, he answered that if he had 
not conciliated the troops (i.e. officers, obviously), they would have all rebelled 
immediately.” We are not told whether Akbar acted on the submission by the 
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in Akbar’s 31st year the jama‘ of the Khalisa in the provinces of Dehli, 
Awadh and Ilahabad amounted to about a fourth of their total jama‘.% 
During the reign of Jahangir the Khalisa is said to have suffered con- 
siderable reductions till its jama‘ fell to even below five per cent. of 
that of the whole Empire.®’ Shahjahan, however, embarked upon a 
deliberate policy of expanding its area and revenues, and by the 4th 
year of his reign its jama‘ is said to have amounted to a fifteenth of 
the whole.®8 The proportion rose to one-eleventh within, perhaps, the 
course of the next few years® and was nearly one-seventh by the 20th 
year.”? The assessed revenues of the Khalisa were put at a slightly 
lower figure in the 3lst year,” but the early years of the next reign 
saw another increase. By the tenth regnal year of Aurangzeb its jama‘ 
amounted to almost one-fifth of the total for the Empire.” We have 


Mir Bakhshi that he could take away all the mansabs and jagirs that the latter had 
distributed. Apparently such a repetition of the action taken in 1575-6 was no 
longer considered expedient. 

66. Akbar is said to have remitted one-sixth of the jama‘ in these provinces 
this year and the remission in the Khalisa is said to have amounted to 4,05,60,596 
dams (A.N., III, p. 494), so that the total jama‘ of the Khalisa in the same provin- 
ces, must have exceeded 243 million dams. In the provincial statistics given in 
the Ain, the total jama‘ of the three provinces amounts to nearly 1016 million 
dams. The other cases of revenue remission mentioned in the Akbarnama do not 
offer such a straight-forward opportunity for comparison as this. 

67. Qazwini (Add. 20734, pp. 444-5, Or. 173, f. 221la-b) says it was reduced to 
28 karor dams. The total jama‘ of the Empire about 1627-29 was 630 karor dams 
(Majalisu-s Salatin, ff, 115a-b). 

68. Qazwini, Add. 20734, p. 444, Or. 173, f. 22la-b. He makes this statement 
while referring to the remissions, amounting to Rs. 50 laks, granted during the 
great famine of 1630-32. He adds that after his accession Shahjahan ordered the 
Khatisa to be expanded so as to have a jama‘ of 60 karor dams. 

69. Lahori, I, p. 364, states this in the same context as Qazwini. But he 
raises the figures of both the remission and the jama‘ of the Khalisa to, 
respectively, Rs. 70 laks and 80 karors of dams. The difference between the 
figures of the two authorities can perhaps be explained only by supposing that 
Lahori has also used information relating to later years. Dr. Saran in his 
Provincial Govt., &c., pp. 432-3, has already pointed out that the proportion of one- 
eleventh in Lahori has reference not to the magnitude of the revenue remitted, 
but to the ratio between the total jama‘ and the jama‘ of the Khalisa. In fact, 
Lahori gives the total jama‘ as 880 karors under the 20th year (II, p. 710) and 
this is exactly eleven times the figure here given by him for the Khalisa, 

70. It now amounted to 120 karor dams, compared with the jama‘ of the 
Empire, put at 880 karors. (Lahori, I, 710, 712-18). 

71, Being put at a little over 118 karor dama in the Zawabdit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add, 
6598, f. 187b; Or. 1641, £, 1338a. 

72. Mirat-al ‘Alam, Add. 7657, £, 445h., 
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also the figure of the actual revenue receipts for the Khalisa for the 
35th year of Aurangzeb and this is about 33 per cent. higher than that 
for the 3ist year of the previous reign.® 


No later information is available for the size of the Khalisa under 
Aurangzeb. But it is probable that, under the great pressure upon 
available assignments which developed during his last years, the 
Khalisa lost some ground in order to release lands for assignment as 
jagirs. 


2. THE MACHINERY oF REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative arrangements, under the assignment system, 
were geared mainly to cope with two problems. The first was that of 
imperial control. The assignee was entitled to assess and collect the 
revenue, but in both these matters he was required to conform to im- 
perial regulations. Although certain orders and rules were framed 
specifically for the Khalisa, most of the really fundamental regulations 
were set in general terms, applying, by implication, to both the Khalisa 
and the jagirs. Abu-l Fazl’s statements show that even in the early 
years of Akbar’s reign the jagirdars were obliged to collect the revenue 
due to them in accordance with the annual cash-rates sanctioned by the. 
Court.! Todar Mal headed his regulations of the 27th year by an arti- 
cle requiring all collections, whether by the jagirdars or the officials 
of the Khalisa, to be in strict accordance with the authorised rates: 
Everything extorted in excess of these was to be recovered together 
with such fines as might be imposed.2, When in the late years 


78. Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, f. 187b, Or. 1641, f. 133a. The amount shown 
is Rs. 3,38,12,480, compared to Rs. 2,48,79,500, the figure for the hasil of the Khalisa 
in the 31st year of Shahjahan. In his 13th regnal year Aurangzeb issued instruc- 
tions that the income from the Khalisa should not be less than Rs. 4 karors per 
year (Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, pp. 99-100). Comparative statistics for the Khalisa are 
given for the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb at another place in the Zawabit-i 
‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 177a-b, Or. 1641, f. 8la-b, but here the exact years are not 
‘indicated. 


Number of Number of Jama‘ (dams) Hasil (Rs.) 
mahale villages 
Shahjahan’s oe 407 78,000 1,34,46,03,245 2,81,21,227 
reign ay 478 75,000 1,25,76,60,947 2,47,16,983 
Aurangzeb’s Ms 950 958? 1,31,35,61,364 2,61,18,079 
reign 787 938? 1,24,54,64,650 2,34,51,956. as. 6 


1. Ain, I; p. 348; AN. TH, p. 282. Cf. also Agrarian System, 91-2. 
-2 A.N., I, 38%. (Add. 27,247, f. 331b). 
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of Shahjahan, a reform was undertaken in the revenue system of the 
Dakhin, the change-over to Crop-sharing was enforced not only in the 
Khalisa, but also in the assignments of the jagirdars.® The farman of 
Aurangzeb addressed to Rasikdas also directs its recipient to require 
all “the revenue-collectors (‘amils) of the mahals of the jagirdars” to 
follow the regulations published in this edict. There must, then, have 
been some machinery by which respect for imperial orders could be 
secured in the assignments.* 


Secondly, there would be the problem faced by the jagirdar who 
had to manage a new assignment after every short interval. Neither 
he nor his staff could have hoped to be familiar with the details of the 
revenue-paying capacity and the local customs of each of the new 
jagirs. Nor would his short tenure at any one place enable the jagir- 
dar or his agent to build up a local administration from scratch. The 
assignment system would therefore have resulted in complete anarchy, 
had there not been some arrangement for ensuring a continuity in local 
records and revenue practice. 


To meet these two ends, the administrative structure consisted of 
three distinct elements. First, there were the officials and agents of the 
assignee, whether the assignee was the Khalisa or a jagirdar. 'Then 
there were the permanent local officials, owing their position partly to 
birth and partly to imperial authority, but unaffected by the trans- 
fers of assignees. Finally, there were the full-fledged officials of the 
imperial administration who could be used both to help and to control 


the assignees. 


We possess detailed information in respect of the Khalisa. But no 
more than a summary description can be offered here. Under Sher 
Shah each pargana used to have a shiqqdair, who had the charge of 
revenue collection as well as of maintaining law and order.5 He had 


3. This appears from Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 118a. 

4. Moreland, who recognises that the imperial regulations concerning land 
revenue affected the assignees as well, seems to think that their enforcement solely 
depended upon the personality of the emperor: Under Akbar “no open disregard 
of his orders in regard to assessment” could, probably, have gone unchallenged. 
(Agrarian System, 92). But even Akbar must have had some administrative instru- 
ment for detecting irregularities and enforcing his will. 

5. Mushtaqi, f. 49a; ‘Abbas Khan, ff. 106a, 118b. The madad-i ma'‘ash farmans 
of Sher Shah. published in the Oriental College Maqazine, Vol. TX, No. 3, Mav 1933, 
pp. 121-2, 125-8, are addressed to “the present shigqddr and the future ‘dmils”, 
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also a colleague known as mungif or amin,6 whose duties do not appear 
from the authorities, but from the significance attaching to his name 
later on, it may be conjectured that he was in charge of assessment. 


These arrangements probably continued in the early years of 
Akbar’s reign, and there are explicit references to shiqqdars.? The 
munsif or amin at the pargana level is, however, no longer heard of; 
and it is possible that his position had declined in importance. A radi- 
cal change in the organisation of the Khalisa administration was 
brought about in the 19th year, when all but three provinces of the 
Empire were placed under it. The whole land was divided into dis- 
tricts, each of which was expected to yield one karor of tankas. To each 
district was appointed an ‘Gmil or ‘amalguzdr, who came to be known as 
karort.8 These revenue-collectors seem to have been allowed the 
greatest latitude in action, for they are said to have been guilty of 
much oppression.2 When the ‘Karori Experiment’ was wound up and 
the assignments began to be granted again, the name karori still stuck 
to the ‘amil or ‘amalguzar of the Khalisa set over a pargana or group 
of parganas.!9 His duties, as described in the Ain, show this official to 
be in charge of both assessment and collection of the revenue.!4 The 
term shiqqdar probably continued to be used synonymously with 


suggesting thereby that the shiqqdar and ‘amil, or revenue collector, were syno- 
nymous terms. Cf, also Allahabad 318 and ‘Abbas Khan, ff. 112b-ll3a. One of 
the two farmans (op. cit. p. 127) requires the grantees to go to the aid of the 
shiqqdar in the case of disorder, thus indicating the military or police aspect of 
his position. Bayazid held for some years (from 1561 onwards) the post of the 
shiqgqdar of Hisar on behalf of one of Akbar’s premier nobles, Mun‘im Khan. In 
this capacity he claims to have increased the revenue considerably and to have 
once successfully defended Hisar against rebels (Bayazid, 278-9, 299). 

6. Mushtaqi, f. 49a, reads munsif, while ‘Abbas: Khan, f. 106, has amin. 
Badauni, I, p. 385, explains that the two terms were identical. Cf. Khulasatus 
Siyagq, f. 79a, Or. 2026, f, 33a. That the munsif, wonder Sher Shah, was an 
officer of some importance, appears from Laftd’if-i Quddfisi, extracts tr. S. N. Hasan, 
Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 56, 


7. E.g. Bayazid, 278, 303. 


8. AN., I, Pig 117; ‘Arif Qandahari 177-8; Tabagat-i Akbari, II, pp. 300-301; 
Badauni, II, p. 189 


9. Badauni, II, p. 189. 
. 10. This is nowhere explicitly stated, but is clear from the numeroug refers 
ences to the karori in the records of the subsequent period. 


}1. Ain, 1, pp. 285-8. 
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‘amil,!2 but subsequently seems to have been used rather for a subordi- 
nate collector under the karori.* The amin now appears merely as the 
head of the survey party sent by the karori to carry out messure- 
ment for purposes of assessment.1* The karori also employed troopers 
known as sih-bandis for enforcing revenue-collection.* 


The next important change came under Shahjahan. His diwan, 
Islim Khan set up an amin in every mahal, transferring the work of 
assessment from the karori to his new colleague. The karori hencefor- 


12. In the Ain, the shiqqdar seems to have been mentioned in two passages 
only. On pp. 300-301 of Vol. I, the reference is probably to the old shiqqdar, 
before the installation of the karori. On p. 289 it has been obviously used as an 
alternative name for the ‘amil: thus the treasurer is required to establish the 
treasury with the advice of the shiqqdar and the kdrkun; but he should not open 
its door without the knowledge of the ‘amil and the karkun. Similarly, he is not 
to make any disbursements without authority and in an emergency must take 
written orders from the shiqqdar and karkun for any payment; but it is the ‘amil 
who was to put his seal on his accounts, which he ought to compare with those 
of the karkun. 

13. The shiqqdar appears with the karkun among the subordinate associates 
(muta‘alligan) of the karori in the specimen bar-dmad accounts reproduced in the 
Khulasatus Siyagq, ff. 91b-94a, Or. 2026, ff. 59a-64a. In Add. 6603, f. 67a, the shiqq- 
dar is defined as an agent sent by the ‘amil to enforce collection. 

14. Cf. A.N., Ul, p. 383. In the similar provisions made in the Ain, I, p. 286, 
the word amin seems to have been omitted out of confusion with the preceding 
word an, but he is referred to in the same context in ibid, pp. 300-301. The name 
amin was also given to the official sent down from the headquartets to check on 
the ‘amalguzar’s report of the damage caused by any natural calamity (Ain, I. 
pp. 286-7; Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 79a, Or. 2026, f. 33a). 

15. A.N., Ill, p. 458; Asad Beg’s Memoirs, Or. 1996, f. 4a; Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, 
f. lla; Khafi Khan, Add. 6573, f. 83a, Add, 26226, f. 60a. The Khulasatus Siyaq, 
, 79b-80a, Or. 2026, f. 34a-b, requires the karori to post “horse and foot” to enforce 
the full sowing of the area fixed under Nasag and to prevent the grain from being 
lifted before the revenue was paid in full. 

The actual meaning of sih-bandi? seems to be that of troops hired for the 
occasion, as distinct from troops permanently employed. See, for example, Babur-~ 
nama, tr. Beveridge, Il, p. 470 (the translator has not succeeded in deciphering 
this word properly and has transliterated it as “b:d-hind?’). Yasin’s Glossary in 
its article on this term (Add. 6603, f. 66a) says that sih-bandi is the name given 
to the servants of men in authority and adds that “faujders and officials follow 
the custom of hiring horse and foot at the harvest season only; they dismiss them 
on the coming of the rains and re-employ them from the Dasehta day, so that 
the saying in Dehli is: ‘The koel (Indian cuckoo) sings and the sih-bandi wanders 
{un-employed)’.” The koel is supposed to herald the rainy season in India. 

' ‘The etymology of the word is obscure. Yasin’s suggestion (ibid.) that it is 
derived from sipah-i Hindi, ‘Indlat: troops’, is not convincing. 

46. Khulasctus Siyaq, £. 79b, Or, 2026, ff. S3m~34a. 
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ward coneerned himself chiefly with collecting the amount which the 
amin had assessed.’ Islam Khan’s successor, Sa‘dullah Khan is said 
to have further reduced the powers of the karori by putting an end to 
the practice of combining the office of karori and faujdar (command- 
ant) in the same person. A new territorial unit, chakla, comprising a 
group of mahals was introduced,’® and an amin-faujdar was ap- 
pointed over it, the karori becoming really a subordinate of this official.’® 


The practice of giving the revenue of whole parganas or large areas 
on farm (ijara) seems to have been very rare, or at least the exception, 
in the Khalisa.° If two foreign observers nevertheless assert that the 


17. The duties of the amin and ‘amil (or karori) after this separation of the 
two offices are described in various documents. See, e.g., Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alam- 
giri, £. 33a; Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 153b- 
154a; Nigranama-i Munshi, fi. 175a-187a, 188b-189a, Bodl. ff. 140b-141b, 
149b-150b, Ed. 135-7; Farhang-i Kardani, f. 29a-b, Edinburgh No. 83, ff. 39a-40a; 
Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 136b-137a; Siyaqnama, 26-28, 48-50; Khulasatu-s Siyag, ff. 73b- 
74a, Or. 2026, ff. 21b-22b; Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, ff. 10a-ila. The concern of the 
amin with assessment and of the ‘amil with collection is throughout emphasised. 

The separation of the two offices seem to have become a dogma with Mughal 
administrators. When one Sa‘dullah, who was at once the faujdar, amin and karori 
of Mirta, was suspected of embezzling large sums of money, the Governor of Ajmer 
femarked that this was to be expected when these three offices were combined 
in the same person (Waqa’t’ Ajmir, 311). | 

18. The statement in the Khulasatus Siyaq (see the note below for reference) 
that Sa‘dullah Khan was responsible for establishing the chaklas seems borne out 
by the fact that this territorial division is first mentioned in the chronicles and 
records of Shahjahan’s reign. The chaklas were often identical with the sarkars, 
az in the case of the chaklas of Hisar and Sirhind (as would appear from the 
geographical information in Balkrishan Brahman, f. 180a-b & passim), but in 
general a chakla was considered a smaller unit than a sarkar (Add. 6603, f. 65b). 
In Bengal, however, the area of individual sarkars being very small, a chakla 
consisted usually of a group of sarkars. (Cf. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Khalisa Sharifa, 
f, 9a), The sarkar of Satgam, for example, was a patt of the chakla of Hugli 
(Add. 24,039, f. 36a). 

19. Khulasatus Siyagq, f. 79b, Or. 2026, f. 34a-b. Cf. Lahori, Il, p. 247, 
for reference, under the 15th year, to Rai Todarmal, “the faujdar and amin of 
the chakla of Sirhind”, who had the charge of the Khalisa lands in that district 
(zila’). The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 33a, declares that the amin was supe- 
Yier in authority to the ‘amils. 

#0, This statement is based on the extreme paucity of references to actual 
cenes of ijara of this type in the 17th century. In Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 209 & 359, 
we have two instances where jagirdars, who lost an assignment, obtained, or sought 
to obtain, the same areas on farm from the Khalisa. An order issued by Aurangzeb 
declares that the parganas of the Khalisa im Bengal were being rented out to 
Fevenue farmers. it forbids this practice entirely. The usual term for farming 
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whole of the Khalisa was held by farmers,*! this is probably due to the: 
general impression derived from the system of ta‘ahhud, which meant. 
a pledge given by a prospective official about the amount he would 
assess or collect. Thus the karoris were originally expected to collect 
a karor of tankas from their charges; and in the 30th year of Akbar the 
current practice, as officially described, was to hold the ‘amils answer- 
able for any failure to collect the amount set out in their undertakings 
(nuskha-i karor-bandi) or that of the revenue of the best year (sdl-i 
kamil). This was now held to be unfair and it was laid down that they 
should only be questioned if there was any decline in the revenue as 
compared to the receipts of the previous year. With the separation of 
the office of the amin from that of the karori, the latter only promised to 
collect what the former had assessed,” while the amin usually pledged 
himself to raise the assessment, presumably by claiming to employ more 
rigorous and efficient methods.* It is said, however, that many 
amins made heavy assessments initially, simply to fulfil the terms of 
their pledge, and then made large deductions on all sorts of pretexts. 


was ijdra, but this document notes that in Bengal it was known as mél-pimini, 
(Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 207a-b). 

It was probably in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, under the aegis of the Saiyid 
Brothers, that the Khalisa was first given out on farm on a large scale (Khafi 
Khan, Ill, p. 773). The very first item of reform in the scheme submitted by 
Nizamul Mulk to Muhammad Shah was the abolition of “the farming out of the 
mahals of the Khalisa that had brought about devastation and ruin of the country”. 
(Ibid, 948). Cf. Shah Waliullah, Siyist Maktubdt, 43. 

21. J. Xavier, tr. Hosten, JASB, N.S., XXIII (1927), p. 121; Bernier, 224. 

22, A.N., Ill, p. 457 (Mir Fathullah Shirazi’s recommendations). Three years 
earlier Todar Mal took care to lay down that if an ‘amil was successful in raising 
the total jama‘ of his charge he was not to be held answerable for the decrease 
of the jama‘ in some individual mahals under him (ibid, 382). 

293. See the text of a karori’s ta‘ahhud in Siyaqnama, 50. See also the authori- 
ties cited in note no. 17 for the duties and functions of this official, in most 
of which there is an explicit statement on this point. 

24. In the text of the amin’s ta‘ahhud set out in Siyaqnama, 28, no amount is 
mentioned, the amin only promising to carry out assessment in conformity with 
“the actual conditions (maujiddt) and the (established) crop-rates (rai‘-i jins).” 

25. The preamble to Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas states that the officials 
(mutagaddiyan) usually made natural calamities an excuse for making heavy deduc- 
tions from the jama‘. The Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 86b-87a, Bodl. f. 64a, Ed. 68, 
contains a letter addressed to ‘Inayat Khan, diwan, complaining against the dismissal 
of two amins who had fulfilled their pledges. It adds that “no reliance should be 
placed on the pledges of good service given by men, who make a pledge of 
enhancement (igffa) in the beginning, but by the end of the year turn the accounts 
upside down”. It is not clear if this refers to the Khalisa or Prince Mu‘azzem’s 


jagira, ta ' 
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Moreover, one document suggests that, according to the Khalisa regu- 
lations, the difference between the amount of the ta‘ahhud and the 
actual revenue collected was not recoverable from the ‘dmil, though a 
failure to live up to his undertaking might result in his removal. 


No indication about the pay allowed to the ‘amalguzar is given in 
the Ain, but one learns from a later source that before a change was 
introduced during the reign of Shahjahan, the karori used to be allowed 
8 per cent of the total receipts for himself and his staff.27 After the 
creation of the separate office of the amin, this was reduced to 5 per 
cent., subject still to some further deductions. But the rate seems 
to have varied also according to localities.” A fifth part of it?°—or, as 
stated elsewhere 1 per cent of the revenue®!—was held over, out of the 
allowance, pending audit. Under Akbar a fourth part of the ‘amil’s allow- 
ance used to be held over pending the collection of revenue arrears,® but 


26. Nigarnama-t Munshi, Bodl. f. 58a, Ed. 58. This letter protests against 
the claim made by officials of Prince Mu‘azzam’s sarkar against an amin for the 
difference between the ta‘ahhud and the collection. This is denounced as being 
“no audit”; and it is asserted that “the demand for receipts in accordance with 
the ta‘ahhud had not been made upon any ‘amil”. Finally, it asks that the rules 
of the Khalisa, along with those of the Prince’s sarkar, should be followed, and 
one assumes that the former supported the view-point of the writer. 

27. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 79a, reads 20 per cent., which is obviously too high 
a figure. Or. 2026, f. 33a, has 8 instead and since in Persian writing the words for 
these two numbers are easily interchangeable, the latter reading has been accepted. 
The karori’s allowance was technically known as hugfiqu-t tahsil. 

28. Khulasatug Siyaq, ff. 79b, 84b, 86b; Or. 2026, & 34a-b, 42a, 45b-46b. The 
principal deduction seems to be one called sd’ir, amounting to 17 ver cent. of the 
total allowance. This is not so clear from the text of the manual. but is plainly 
shown in the specimen accounts. Cf. also Nigarnama-4 Munshi, Bodl. f. 94b, Ed. 94. 
The accounts in the Khulasatus Siyaq show also that gut of the allowance remitted 
to the karori, one per cent. of the revenue was meant for his personal pay (zdét) and 
four per cent for the staff (mdhiyin) employed by him. 

29. Thus the rate, after the sa’ir deduction, is put at 7 per cent. of the receipts, 
snecifically for a particular pargana. (Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 122a, Bodl., f. 94a-b, 
Ed, 94.) In the Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh No. 83, f. 55a-b, it is put at Rs. 3, 
as 5% per cent. 

30. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 86b, Or. 2026, f. 46a, 

31. Khulasatu-l Insha, f. 112a. Cf. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 122a-b, Bodl. £. 94b, 
Ed. ‘94, where it is stated to be “in accordance with the regulations of the sarkar” 
of Prince Mu‘azzam. 

82. A.N., Tl, p. 458. Fathullah Shirazi recommended that the payments for 
the staff of the ‘amalguzar should not be debited to arrears left by previous ‘amils, 
‘which were difficult to collect (ibid). 
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in the subsequent period it seems to have become the practice to aasign 
the whole allowance to arrears (baqGyi) of previous years. It is not 
very clear how the amin got his pay. One manual suggests he too drew 
a small percentage of the revenue receipts,4 but an earlier document 
shows that under the rules of the Khalisa, the amin was given a fixed 
salary per month. 


The accounts of the actual collections of the ‘amils and their agents 
were audited in many cases by the help of the village patwaris’ papers. 
This practice was recommended by Mir Fathullah Shirazi under Akbar, 
chiefly with a view to preventing illegal exactions.37 Shahjahan’s offi- 
cials seem to have been concerned, on the other hand, rather with 
ensuring that all such collections (whether authorised or not) should 
be brought into the imperial treasury. In any case they are said to have 
made this method of audit, known as baramad, a part of the routine of 
administration. 


The ‘amils’ accounts were always subjected to rigorous auditing 
after their removal. But it took time and meanwhile the wretched offi- 
cials languished in prison awaiting the settlement of the claims against 
them.®® Aurangzeb ordered that if they were found guilty of mis- 


33. Khulasatu-l Insha, f. 112a. This merely says ‘arrears’, but the sanad in 
Nigarnama-i Munshi, op. cit.. goes further and declares that the allowance was 
first to be deducted from the arrears of the previous years (baqdéyd-i sanwdt) and 
then only from the current arrears. This is explicitly said to be in conformity 
with the rules of the Khalisa. 

34. Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh No. 83, f. 55a. The rate shown is Re. 1, 
as. 10% per cent. , 

35. Selected Documents, &c., p. 179. The pay amounted to Rs. 120 per menth 
“in accordance with the regulations of the Khésa-i Sharifa.” Khdga and Khdliga 
were often used interchangeably. 

36. It is not to be assumed, of course, that the village papers always revealed 
the true state of affairs. Sher Shah is said to have recommended that the person 
sent to audit the ‘amil’s accounts should seize the village papers before the muqad- 
dam had any warning of it (‘Abbas Khan, f. 18a-b). Cf. also Elliott, Chronicles 
of Oonao, 108-9n, 

37. <A.N., ITI, pp. 457-8. 

38. Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 79a, 91b, Or. 2026, ff. 34a, S9a-b. Cf. also Farman to 
Rasikdas, Art. 11; Siyaqnama, 75-76; Waqa’i‘-t Ajmir, 27-28, 32, 38, 44-45, 

39° For the fate of the karoris at the hands of Todar Mal, see Badauni, 1, 
pp. 189-90; III, 279-80. Fathullah Shirazi reported in the 30th year that many 
‘amils were in prison from failure to collect the maximum revenue or the amount 
they had undertaken to collect (A-.N., TI, p. 457). After the death of Sa‘dullah 
Khan, Shahjahan ordered the release of some karoris who had been in prison for 
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appropriation, the whole of their personal allowance, and three-fourths 
of that of their staff, should be resumed. 


There were, besides the karori and the amin, two other officials who 
were posted independently of them to each pargana, namely, the fota- 
dir or khizdna-dir, the treasurer,A and karkun or bitikchi, the 
accountant. Under Sher Shah there were two karkuns, one for keep- 
ing the records in Hindi and the other for those in Persian. ‘Todar 
Mal is reputed to have made Persian the sole language of accounts“ and 
to this may well be attributed his action in Akbar’s 27th year, when he 
replaced the two bitikchis, associated with the ‘amil, with a single 
one.45 


The Pdibaqi, consisting of lands earmarked for re-assignment to 
jagirdars, was essentially a part of the Khalisa, though for administra- 
tive convenience it was kept a separate charge. However, its adminis- 
tration followed the same pattern as that of the Khalisa. The same three 
principal officials, amin, karori and fotadar, were appointed and the 
regulations of the Khalisa were followed in preparing all records and 
accounts.46 Moreover, the whole administration of the Paibaqi was 


under the control of the central Diwan-i Khalisa.‘” 


more than twenty years (Char Chaman-i Barhaman, Add. 16,863, f. 32a). Aurang- 
zeb urged in his orders that the cases of the ‘amils and others imprisoned on the 
suspicion of having misappropriated the funds of the Khalisa should be speedily 
settled. (Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 58a-59b; Mirat, I, pp. 264, 282-3). 

40. Mirat, I, p. 264; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 83a-b. 

41. For his duties see Ain, I, p. 289; Harkaran, 54, 56; Nigarnama-i Munshi, 
f. 177a-b, Bodl., ff. 141b-142a, Ed. 137; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f£. 137b. 

42. Ain, I, p. 288; Harkaran 56, 58; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f, 137a-b. 

43. Mushtaqi, Or. 1929, f. 49a; ‘Abbas Khan, f. 106aeb. It is a curious feature 
of Sher Shah’s farmans granting madad-i ma‘ash lands that, as appears from the 
two published in the Oriental College Magazine, Vol. IX, No. 3, May 1933, the 
Persian text is followed by a transcription of it in the Nagari characters, obviously 
for the convenience of those unable to read the Arabie script. 

44, Sujan Rai, 409; Khulasatu-l Insha, f. 115a; Khulasatu-s Siyaq, f. 65a, Or. 
2026, f. 4b. 

45. A.N., II, p. 381 (Add. 27,247, f. 331b). It is significant that the complete 
shift to Persian is put in the 27th year of Akbar in the Khulasatu-s Siyaq, op. cit., 
and the 28th year in the Khulasatu-l Insha, op. cit. 

46. Khulasatus Siyaq, f. 89b, Or. 2026, f. 51a. Cf. Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 27-28, 32, 
401: officials who are stated to have held the charge of Paibaqi, on pp. 27-28 & 
32, are described indifferently as officials of the Khalisa on pp. 27 & 38. 

47, The affairs of the revenue officials of certain mahals of Paibagi in the 
Aimer province were investigated by an auditor (bar-dmad navis) of the accounts 
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Next in size to the Khalisa- Sherifa were the jagirs of the prineea 
of royal blood. The princes held the highest mansaba, often many 
times higher than the maximum permitted to any of the nobles; and the 
jagirs assigned to them were, therefore, naturally very large in extent.“ 
In general the administrative structure of a prince’s sarkar® was closely 
modelled on that of the Khalisa. Its ‘amils were generally known as 
karoris® and were accompanied by the same officials, the amin, the fota- 
dar and the karkun.®! There are also explicit statements in some doeu- 
ments belonging to a prince’s secretariat that the rules of the Khalisa, 
on specific points, were to be applied in his sarkar.* Nevertheless, cer- 
tain variations from the practice of the Khalisa can be detected here and 
there. For example, we come across an order (amr) issued by Prince 
Mu‘azzam requiring that the offices of the amin and karori be eom- 
bined and held by one person only in his jagirs.8 


of all the officials of the Khalisa in the province. When he found the conduct of 
the Paibagqi officials unsatisfactory, he sent a report to the central Diwen-i Khalisa, 
who was expected to convey its contents to the Emperor. (Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 
11, 27-28). 

48. In the 20th year of Shahjahan Dara Shukoh held the mansab of 20,000 zat, 
20,000 sawar, 10,000 do-aspa sih-aspa, and his pay amounted accordingly to 40 karor 
dams (Lahori, II, p. 715), iie., a third of the jama‘ of the Khalisa at the time. By 
the thirtieth year of the reign his rank had been raised to 40,000 zat, 20,000 sawar, 
20,000 do-aspa sih-aspa. By then his brothers, Shuja‘ and Aurangzeb, were both 
holding the ranks of 20,000/15,000/10,000, while Murad’s rank was 15,000/12,000/8,000 
(Waris, a:f. 523b, b:f. 200a). The highest rank permitted to a noble was 7,000 
zat, 7,000 sawar. (Lahori, I, p. 321; ‘Alamgirnama, p. 618). 


49. The word sarkar was widely used in the literature of our period for the 
administration of a prince or noble (Cf. Mirat-al Istilah, f, 167b). It ought not 
to be confused with the territorial unit of sarkar. 


50. Cf. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 169a; Seleeted Documents, &c,, p. 121; Nigarnama-i 
Munshi, f. 111a-112a; Bodl. ff. 85b-86b, Ed. 86-87 & passim. It may be mentioned 
in passing that the orders issued on behalf of the princes ean be identified by 
the formula hasbu-l amr, as distinct from imperial orders issued through Court 
officials, which were called hasbu-l hukm. 


51. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 110a-11la, Bodl. ff. 53a-b, 85a-b, Ed. 58, 85-8, for 
the amin; ibid, f. 114b, Bodl. f. 88b, Ed. 87, for the treasurer; and ibid, f. 116b, 
Bodl. f. 90b, Ed. 90, for the karkun. The combined office of the amin and 
faujdar was established in the princes’ jagirs also. See ibid, ff. 101a-102a, Bodl. 
f& 76h-78a, Ed. 79-80; Durr-al ‘Ulum, ff. 138b-139a. For the exaction of ta‘ahhud 
in the princes’ jagirs see Nigarnama-i Munshi, Bodl. f. 53a, Ed. 58; Matin~al. Insha, 
ff, 38b-39a, 

52. E.g. Nigarnama-t Munshi, ff. 107b, 122b, Bodl. ff. 58a, 83a, 94b, Ed. §8, 84, 94. 

53. Ibid., ff. 98b-99a, Bodl, £. 74b, Ed. 77, 
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Out of their assignments, the princes sometimes granted jagirs to 
their own officials.“ There is no reason to believe that such sub-assign- 
ments required imperial sanction: they were probably transferred from 
place to place according as the princes’ jagirs were transferred. 


The arrangements made by ordinary assignees for the management 
of their jagirs could hardly have followed a uniform pattern. In gene- 
ral, since his assignment was transferred from time to time and he him- 
self could be posted at different places, a jagirdar usually sent his agents, 
or gumdshtas, to arrange for the collection of revenue on his behalf.55 
Scattered assignments must naturally have been more difficult and 
expensive for the assignee to administer, than those concentrated in 
single or adjacent mahals.* Indeed, the assignment of a pargana in 
several jagirs, a phenomenon technically known as mutafarriga ‘amal, 
was held to be ruinous in its results, and the official preference was for 
granting whole (dar bast) parganas to single assignees, so far as it 
was possible.5? This rule was laid down especially for mahals contain- 
ing refractory elements®™ and, as a corollary to this, small assignees 
were not granted jagirs in disturbed or rebellious areas.*® 


54. See T.J., 238, for the assignment of a pargana in in‘ém to Prince Shahjahan 
to enable him to assign it in jagir to “one of his leading servants” (banda-hd-i 
‘wmada), Raja Bikramajit. For orders of assignment and resumption of jagirs 
issued in Prince Mu'‘azzam’s sarkar, see Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 118a-121b, Bodl. 
ff. 9le-S3a, Ed, 91-93. 

55. Cf. Hawkins, Early Travels, p. 91; Pelsaert, 54. 

56. Cf. Fathiya-i ‘Tbriya, f. 117a-b. It says that at the time of Shaista Khan’s 
appointment to Bengal, the assignments held by the jagirdars were generally dis- 
tributed over several mahals, so that they were put to great loss from being com- 
pelled to employ a large number of shiqgdars and ‘amils, In a letter in Jami‘-al 
Insha, Or. 1702, £. 53a, one Mulghlis Khan expresses the lippe that the jagir granted 
to him against an increase of pay would not be assigngd “at some other piace” 
for this would put him to the trouble of having a number of ‘amils. 

57. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 117a; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 126-7; Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya, 
f, 117a-b. 

58. The Kalimat-i Taiyabat, f. 98a, preserves a remark of Aurangzeb to the 
fect that since Mirta contained only Rajput peasantry, it had always been 
assigned dar~bast and never been subjected to mutafarriga ‘amal. 

59. Hidayat-al Qawe‘id, f. 3b. The jagir of the naizim or Governor should, it 
says, consist in the fourth part of zor-talab, ie., seditious, mahals and, for the rest, 
of medium mahals. Half of the jagirs of the diwans, bakhshis and the big man- 
sabdars was to be granted in medium and helf in the ra‘iyati mahals (i.e. apparently 
these which contained submissive, revenue-paying peasantry). The fourth part 
of the jugirs ef the small maneabdurs was to be assigned in medium and the rest 
in ra‘iyati mahal. 
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The principal agent employed by the jagirdar was the ‘amil, also 
known as shiqqdar.®® Very few assignees could have been able to imi- 
tate the Khalisa and the princes in the number of officials maintained 
by them. The shiqqdar was probably often saddled with the work of 
the amin® and/or of the treasurer. A specimen parwana goes so far 
as to show a single person being appointed to “the duties of the amin, 
shiqqdar, karkun and faujdar of the mahals of the jagir,’ leaving only 
the treasurer as his colleague. 


It is probable that the jagirdars exacted pledges from their agents 
concerning future collections, as was the case in the Khalisa. But they 
generally took in addition a certain amount—termed qabz—in advance, 
and it was apparently common for one person to displace another as the 
‘amil of a jagirdar, by offering a bigger qabz to the latter. On the 
other hand, it was sometimes extremely difficult for the jagirdars, spe- 
cially if they were serving in some other province, to keep a check on 
their ‘amils and prevent embezzlement of the revenue due to them.® 


Many of the assignees therefore found it simpler to farm out their 
assignments. This practice, called ij@ra, was regarded as the source 


60. 10. 4434 is a parwana issued by one Lashkar Khan in November, 1658, 
eppointing a shiqqdar to a pargana assigned to him in the Multan province. Cf. 
also Hadiqi, Br. M. Royal 16 B XXII, f. 14a; Riydiz-al Waddad, f. 1la; Durr-al 
‘Ulum, f. 137a. These documents, as well as the evidence already cited for the 
position of the shiqqdar in the Khalisa, show beyond doubt that he was chiefly a 
revenue official. It is not, therefore, possible to accept Dr. Saran’s contention 
that he was an “executive officer...not directly concerned with” revenue collec- 
tion (Provincial Government, &c., p. 291). 

61. -Hadigi, op. cit., ff. 15a-16a. The shiqqdar or ‘amil in this case was accom- 
panied by a karkun and fotadar. He applied for an amin to be sent to make the 
assessment, but was asked to do the work himself. 

62. See 1.0. 4434: Its contents suggest that the shiqqdar was to act both as 
the assessor and treasurer. 

63. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 194a-195a. 

64. Dilkusha, f. 139a. 

65. ‘The dishonest behaviour of his ‘amils is frequently referred to by Izad 
Bakhsh ‘Rasa’ in his letters, Riyiz-al Waddd, ff. 3b-4a, 5b, 10b, 16b. One specifically 
mentions his inability to deal with the affairs of his jagirs since he was posted 
with the imperial army, presumably in the Dakhin (ff. 3b-4a). In another letter 
he declares that “the boat of his jagir was floundering in the flood of misappro- 
priation raised by his tempestuous ‘amils” (f. 5b). Cf. Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 679. 

66. “Some of the grantees (jagirdars)...send some of their employees to repre- 
sent them or else hand over their grants to karoris (sic!), who have to take 
the risk of good or bad harvests.” (Pelsaert 54). 
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of great oppression, for the farmers, after giving very high bids to get 
the contracts, would. still seek to make handsome profits by extorting 
money from the peasants by every means imaginable. It is not easy 
to determine the extent to which revenue-farming was resorted to in 
the jagirs. Instances of it are not very often met with in administra- 
tive literature and there could certainly have been nothing like the 
conditions prevalent in the Kingdom of Golkunda.® Still some docu- 
ments relating to farming of jagirs in Awadh have come down to us.®9 
It is possible, moreover, that farming existed in many cases in a con- 
cealed form and that in reality, if not in name, many ‘amils were no 
better than revenue-farmers.”? It was probably not prudent for the 
assignees to call for bids openly, since the practice of ijara was disap- 
proved of at the Court. An illustration of this is provided in the Court- 
news of Aurangzeb’s reign. It was reported to the Emperor that the 
mansabdars, who had jagirs in Kashmir, were giving them on farm to 
local men, who were extremely oppressive. Aurangzeb thereupon 
ordered that the diwan of the province should prohibit this practice and 
insist that the assignees send their ‘amils to collect the revenue.7! 


There was nothing to prevent a jagirdar from sub-assigning a part 
of his jagir to any of his officials or troopers. In the reign of Jahangir, 
we find the Tarkhan governor of Sind, who held a considerable part 
of that province in his own jagir, granting jagirs to his officials and 


Shah Waliullah, recommending that “small mansabdars” should be paid in 
cash, points out that such people “could not themselves collect revenue from their 
gagirs and were compelled to farm them out.” (Siyasi Maktubat, 42). 


67. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 11a; Or, 1671, f. 6b. 

68. For the prevalence of revenue-farming in Golkunda, see Relations, 10-11, 
57, 81-82; Factories, 1665-67, p. 245, Master, II, p. 118. Two Persian documents, 
relating to revenue-farms in the Karnatik, are copied tn Br. M. Sloane 4092, ff. 5b- 
Ga, 8b-9a. One of these is dated 1653 and the other relates to the years 1677-79. 

69. Allahabad 884-887, 889-90. The terms of the éjara as set out in Allahabad 
884 & 885 are that the farmer was to pay a fixed sum annually in two seasonal 
instalments. If a natural calamity occurred, he was to receive a reduction in his 
obligation according to the rate sanctioned (by the imperial administration?) for 
the pargana (sharh-i pargana). If, on the other hand, the farmer was able to 
collect more than the amount stipulated, the excess was to remain with him. 

70. In this connexion, it is interesting to read Khafi Khan’s passage on the 
contrast between the days of Todar Mal and his own (the reign of Muhammad 
Shah) when the land was being laid waste by ‘wmmél-i ijdraddr, ie, by ‘amils 
who took the land on ijara or farm. (Kbafi Khan, I, p. 157). 

71. Akhbarat, 37/38. 
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resuming them at will.” In the same reign, Abdur Rahim Khan-i 
Khanan is said to have usually rewarded his protégés and officials by 
granting them cash allowances as well as jagirs out of his own assign- 
ments.72 A document of the reign of Shahjahan, from Awadh, states 
that when a particular village had been assigned in pay (tankhwah) 
to a noble, he in turn assigned it to four of his troopers. Another 
source, belonging to the next reign, refers to a Rajput officer, serving 
in the Dakhin, who had assigned all the villages of a pargana, held by 
him in jagir, to his Rajput troops in “tankhwah”. Here it is made quite 
clear that such sub-assignments lapsed with the transfer of the main 
jagir.” 

When the jagirdars farmed out their jagirs, the revenue-farmers 
seem usually to have been local men.”© But as a rule the revenue 
officials employed by the assignees—the jagirdars as well as the Kha- 
lisa—did not have any local interests or connexions.77 This was, per 


72. Tarikh-i Tahiri, Or. 1685, ff. 102b-103b, 118a-119b. 

Referring to a jagirdar of Sehwan (Sind) early in Shahjahan’s reign, the 
Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 164-5, tells us that he “assigned the whole country in jagir 
to his troopers, except for a few mahals which he kept in his own khédlisa”. Khalisa 
here obviously means the lands reserved for the jagirdar himself, not for the 
Emperor. 

78. See the notices of the poets, musicians, artists, soldiers, &c., patronised and 
employed by this grandee, in Ma’asir-i Rahimi, Vol. III, passim. See p. 1634, for 
example, where it is said of an officer of the Khan-i Khanan, that “the whole 
year he obtained large sums, by way of jagir and allowance, from this sarkar”. 

74. Allahabad 789. 

75. Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 359. Mansingh, the jagirdar, represented that the resump- 
tion of a portion of his jagir in the pargana would cause his men, whom he had 
assigned all its villages, great distress and suggested that he be allowed to hold the 
area in ijara (revenue-farm), so that the sub-assignments he had made, could 
continue. 

76. This can be seen from the Allahabad documents (884-7, 889-90) cited 
above: Muhammad ‘Arif contracts the ijdra of jagirs in pargana Hisampir 
(Bahraich sarkar, Awadh), where he himself possessed a number of villages in 
zamindari, Similarly Akhberat 37/38 refers to “men of Kashmir”, who took the 
fagire assigned in that province, on itjara. 

77. CE Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao, p. 106: “The Amil, the Crorie, the Teh- 
seeldar (revenue-collector)....were hardly ever natives of the Pergunnah”. 
Elliott’s statements are generally deserving of great respect, since he had exa- 
mined a very large number of sanads and other administrative documents of the 
Mughal period and was at the same time closely familiar with local history. A 
study of the Alishabad documents leads to a similar conclusion, for it is very 
rare that any of the local men whose records have come down to us became (ier 
the 17th century) agents of any jagirdar, 
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haps, partly because each jagirdar had his own trusty agents whom he 
would send to his jagirs, wherever they might be situated.” But in 
a number of cases it was probably a matter also of deliberate choice. 
‘Amils with any local links were more likely to enter into league with 
gamindara and others to the detriment of the assignees’ interests.7? 
Thus Jahangir on his accession issued an order, which is clearly design: 
ed to prevent these officials (‘the ‘amils of the Khalisa and (of) the 
jagirdars”) from forming family-ties with the local gentry.® 


The local element was therefore almost entirely excluded from the 
assignees’ administration. It was, however, represented by two officials, 
who were independent of the assignee, but were indispensable for 
him. These were the qdniingo and the chaudhuri. Despite the the fact 
that these are very well-known terms, it would seem that the position 
and functions of these two officials in Mughal times have not been 
adequately appreciated in modern studies.®! 


78. We can see this from the personal details in the narrative of Bayazid, 
248-50, 299. He took service under Mun‘im Khan, who appointed him the shiqqdar 
of the sarkar of Hisar Firoza which lay in his jagir. When his jagirs were trans- 
ferred to the eastern provinces, he appointed Bayazid shiqqdar of Banaras sarkar. 
From Bhimsen (Dilkusha, f. 80a-b) we learn of one Kekaraém Nagar, a native of 
Gujarat, who rose to the position of diwan (steward) in the sarkar of Khan-i 
Jahan Bahadur. When the latter was sent to the Dakhin in the 14th year of 
Aurangzeb, he sent Kekaram to manage his jagirs in Bihar. From the names of 
revenue officials which appear frequently in Allahabad’ documents, it is obvious 
that they changed with every new jagirdar. | 

79. The Risala-i Zira‘at, written, c. 1750, says, with reference to the practice 
of “the nazims of the past” in Bengal, that under them “the officials (mutasaddiyiin) 
of the Khelisa....did not possess any ta‘alluqa or zamindari, &c. If an official had 
any ta‘allugqas or villages, the nazims of former times, as a further safeguard, 
never appointed him to any office to the Khalisa, for i is unwise to set up the 
thief as the watchman. As a matter of fact, they nevér appointed the natives of 
Bengal to such posts, for most of them are related to the zamindars.....” (f. 19b). 

80. They were not to do so, says the order, withput permission (be-hukm). 
(TJ., p. 4). The reading of the printed text of the Memoirs is supported by 
the earliest known MS of the Memoirs, in the Central Record Office, Hyderabad, 
f, 9a, and by Add. 26,215, a 17th century MS. In the Ma’dsir-i Jahadngiri, Or. 171, f. 
25a, however, the text reads ba-tahakkum (‘by force’) for be-hukm. This would alter 
the whole sense of the order and suggest that the intention of Jahangir was to 
prevent not the ‘amils’ collusion with the local population, but rather their oppres- 
a the latter. The authority of the Tuzuk must, however, prevail over this 
work, 

81. Charles Ellict in his Chronicles of Oonav, p. 116, undoubtedly emphasised 
the contrast between the “Canoongoe and Chowdrie” and the temporary officials, 
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The ganungo (or, as he was known in the Dakhin, the degh- 
pindia)® generally belonged to one of the ‘accountant-castes’ (bdyasthe, 
khatris, &c.).88 The office usually ran in the family, but an imperial 
order was necessary for the recognition of the rights of any incumbent.55 
It seems to have been usual for the heirs of a deceased qanungo to 
apply to the Court for an order, or sanad, confirming them in succes- 
sion.86 And once conferred, the office was normally for life.87 Never- 
theless a qanungo could be removed by an imperial order. This might 
be done for a number of reasons. First, as a punishment for mal- 
practices or dereliction of duty.88 Secondly, in order simply to reduce 
the number of the incumbents of this office, which owing to the division 


“the Amil, the Crori, the Tehseeldar”, But he held the mistaken belief that “no 
material difference existed between the work done by the Canoongoe and the 
Chowdrie” and that the only purpose of the double office was for one to be a 
check on the other (ibid, p. 112.). Moreland adopted this opinion and suggested 
that the qanungo and chaudhuri only rose in importance when ‘gmap assessment’ 
(as he thought) replaced the ‘regulation system’ of Akbar (JRAS, 1938, p. 521). 

82. Ain, I, p. 476; Ma‘limat-al Afdq, f. 174a. 

83. Cf. Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao, 112; Ma’asir-al Umara, II, p. 350. Hemin, 
the minister of Adil Shah Sur, is said to have replaced all the ganungos and 
chaudhuris by new appointees belonging to the caste of grain-merchants, to which 
he himself belonged. (Tarikh-i Daudi, 200). 

84. Thus the qanungos of Sahasram in Bihar, deposed during the reign of 
Farrukhsiyar, successfully sought reinstatement in the 3rd year of Muhammad 
Shah on the ground that the office of the qanungo of the pargana “had been the 
privilege of their ancestors since the time of ‘Arsh Ashyani (Akbar)”; and the 
new sanad conferred the office upon them “in heredity as of old”. (Documents 
translated by Qiyamuddin Ahmad in IHRC, XXXI, Part ii, 1954, pp. 142-47). Con- 
cerning Ikhlas Khan, an official under Aurangzeb, we are told that “his ances- 
tors” had held the ‘qanungot’ of the qasba of Kalanaur. (Ma’asir-al Umara, II, 
p. 350). 

85. Char Chaman-i Barhaman, Add. 16,863, f. 23b, Or. 1892, f. 13a; Nigarnama-i 
Munshi, ff. 116b-117a, Bodl. ff. 90b-91a, Ed. 90, 91; IHRC, op. cit. Akhbarat 44/13 
records a complaint from a jagirdar concerning a qanungo who was interfering 
in the affairs of his assignment “without a sanad”. Cf. also Add. 6603, f. 75b. 

86. Cf. Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 216b, where a grandson of the deceased qanungo 
applies for “the sanad for his share of the office of the qanungo.” 

87. ‘The qanungos, says an imperial order citing a representation, were guilty 
of many malpractices because “they have no fear of being transferred or deposed.” 
(Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 182a, Bodl. f. 145a; Ed. 140). See also Add. 6603, £. 75b. 
This glossary, belonging to late 18th century, adds that the office of the ganungo 
could not, in former times, be sold, though the practice was prevalent at the 
time it was written. 

88. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 103a, 182a, Bod]. ff. 78b, 1452, Ed. 140; Khulasatu-1 
Insha, ff. 11la-112b; Akhbarat 38/1138. 
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among heirs seems to have constantly multiplied. Under Sher Shah 
and Akbar there used to be only one qanungo for each pargana.®9 
Aurangzeb ordered that no more than two qanungos could serve in any 
pargana, and if there were more, they were to be dismissed. The 
same emperor inaugurated the policy of supplanting Hindu qanungos 
with Muslims.®!_ But Mammon also came in and a large present (pesh- 
kash) paid into the imperial treasury could often secure the removal of 
one incumbent and the appointment of another.” 


The qanungo was the permanent repository of information con- 
cerning the revenue receipts, area statistics, local revenue-rates, and 
practices and customs of the pargana.* He provided the imperial 
administration with the revenue and area figures that were used in 
determining the standard assessments for purposes of jagir-assignment.™ 
His most important function, however, was to place his records (espe- 
cially the accounts of previous assessments, the muwazana-i dah-sala, &c.) 
and personal], knowledge at the disposal of the amin (or any other official 
acting as the assessor) sent by the assignee.®5 When the amin drew 


89. ‘Abbas Khan, f. 106a; Ain, I, p. 300. 

90. Mirat, I, p. 263 (‘ten’ in the printed text must be a mistake for ‘two’); 
Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 65b. 

In Kashmir, the ganungos had apparently multiplied so much that every vil- 
lage had a number of co-sharing qanungos (qdéningoydn-i juzv). Shahjahan 
ordered that only one qanungo was to be recognised in each village and the rest 
were to be dismissed. (Qazwini, Aligarh transcript, 510). 

91. Cf. Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 216b-217a. The petition for the restoration of 
the deposed qganungos of Sahasram declares that the deposition was based on 
“a false case against Sobhachand charging him with the destruction and desecra- 
tion of mosques and tombs”. (IHRC, op. cit., p. 143). 

92. Akhbarat 38/113. 

93. Cf. Waqa’i'-i Ajmir, 163, 171; Ma‘Tumat-al Afag, f. 174a; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i 
Khdlisa-i Sharifa, f. 32a; Add. 6603, f. 75b. The lastenamed work declares that 
if a qanungo is asked to produce the revenue records for the previous hundred 
years he should be able to do so. In the documents: relating to the case of the 
deposed qanungos of Sahasram it is stated in their favour that they had in their 
possession the muwazana papers dating from 1013 to 1074 Faslit (1604 to 1665 
A.D.) (IHRC, op. cit., pp. 144-45). 

94. A.N., II, p. 270; Ain, I, p. 347; Jahangir’s farman in IHRC, XVIII (1942), 
pp. 188-9; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 116b-117a, Bodl. ff. 90b-9la, Ed. 91; 
Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, £. 18b, Aligarh MS., f. 64a-~b. 

95. Ain, I, p. 288 (where it is the bitikchi whom the qanungo supplies with the 
muwazana papers); Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 36a-b; Khulasatus Siyaq, ff. 
74a, 78a, Or. 2026, ff. 22b, 30a; Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 10a-b. The last work recom- 
mends that the amin should carefully check the area-figures supplied by the 
ganungo by on-the-spot enquiries from the muqaddams. 


A. 37 
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up the assessment, the qanungo put his signature on it® and signed 
a gabiliyat or acceptance, along with the chaudhuri and the mugad- 
dams, The ‘amil, or the revenue-collector, had to deposit a copy of 
his detailed accounts of the collections, arrears and expenses with the 
qanungo and the latter was required to check them with the accounts of 
the zamindars and others, in order to see that the ‘amil had correctly 
entered all the payments made to him®%® In general, the imperial 
administration expected the qanungo to ensure that the imperial regu- 
lations were faithfully followed by the assignees’ agents and to act as 
the “friend of the peasants”. He was to report any illegal exaction 
made by the ‘amil, or risk his own removal.!©° And yet, paradoxi- 
cally, the main purpose of his office is defined in an imperial order 
as being to facilitate the preparation of the maximum revenue 
assessment (jama‘-i kamil o akmal) 14 


The assignees’ agents, being generally unfamiliar with the locality, 
usually depended heavily on the information supplied to them by the 
qanungo. The qanungo was therefore often placed in a position which 
he could greatly exploit for his own gain. An order issued by Aurangzeb 
recites that it was the general practice among the qanungos to enter into 
collusion with the ‘amils and, by making up fictitious accounts, share the 
embezzled amount among themselves. If an ‘amil declined to fall in 
with them, they would persuade the zamindars not to pay him the 
revenue and then enrich themselves by acting as mediators. Finally, 
they used to recommend heavy reductions in the assessments levied 


96. Farman to Rasikdas, Preamble; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Ilm-i Navisindagi, f. 
153b; Khulasatus Siyag, ff. 74a, 78b, Or. 2026, ff. 22b, 31a; Farhang-i Kardani, f. 
29a, Edinburgh No. 83, f. 54b; Siyaqnama, 28. 

97. Cf. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 34a (specimen qabuliyat). 

98. Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, ff. 18b-19a. 

99. Ain, I, p. 300. The author of the Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 189, however, doubts 
the ability of the ganungos to fulfil this expectation because “the qanungos com- 
mand little respect: they cannot restrain a jagirdar from practising oppression, 
but actually share in the oppression of the dominant jagirdar.” He recognises that 
the imperial administration could make use of the papers maintained by the 
qanungos to check irregularities by the jagirdars in collecting revenue (p. 51), but 
he also mentions a case when a jagirdar of Sehwan simply prevented the ganungos 
from obeying an order from the Court summoning them with their papers (p. 177). 

100. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 103a, Bodl. £. 78b, Ed. 80; Khulasatu-l Insha, 
ff, 111b-112a. 

101. Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 181b; Bodl. f. 144b; Ed, 140. 
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upon the zamindars, for they often acted in collusion with them.! Else- 
where, the ganungos of a pargana are said to have made a compact with 
a faujdar and reduced the jama‘ dishonestly.1°% 


Abu-l Fazl tells us that the qanungos used formerly to be paid an 
allowance out of the revenue amounting to one per cent. of the revenue. 
But Akbar replaced this by fixed salaries, in lieu of which they were 
granted ‘jagirs’, i... one may suppose, revenue-free lands. Later 
records show that in some cases at least the qanungos drew cash 
allowances, called nankdar, in addition to the in‘dm land held by them.!% 


The chaudhuri, called desai in Gujarat and deshmukh in the 
Dakhin,1% was perhaps, as important a functionary for the administra- 
tion as the qanungo. He was invariably a zamindar.1% In most cases 


102. Ibid, ff. 18la-182b, Bodl. ff. 144b-145a, Ed. 140. Cf. Waqa’i’-i Ajmir, 108, 218. 

103. Akhbéraét 38/113. 

104. Ain, I, p. 300, He says that out of the sad-doi (2 per cent.) allowance, 
the patwari received half and half went to the qanungo. In madad-i ma‘ash 
documents the sad-doi-i qdniingoi (or, some times, sad-dot o gdniingot) constantly 
appears on the list of the cesses which the officials were prohibited from levying 
upon the grantees. The rates of pay which Akbar fixed amounted, respectively, 
for the three classes of the qanungos, to Rs. 50, Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 per month. 

According to Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 186, the qanungos in Sehwan sarkar (Sind) 
were entitled to levy rusiim, or a customary cess, amounting to one per cent. of 
the revenue, from the peasants. 

105. Cf. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 40b, and the Papal pargana records 
analysed in JIHRC, 1929, pp. 84-86. 

106. The identification of the chaudhuri with the desaé is based upon inference 
and there is no direct statement to this effect in contemporary literature that I 
can cite. For the identification with deshmukh see the Ain, I, p. 476; Malumat-al 
Afaq, £. 174a. 

The Mazhar-i Shahjahani does not refer to the chaudhuri, but refers to an 
official called arbdb, who seems to have really been the counterpart of the chau- 
dhuri in Sind (pp. 19-21, 101-2, 182, 185-6, 188, 191). Cf. Factories, 1646-50, 
pp. 118-9, for a reference to “arbaubs and cheife men”, 

107. Add. 6603, f. 58a: “The title of chaudhuri is given to some one among 
the zamindars, who is trustworthy”. After the suppression of Khusrau’s rebellion 
Jahangir granted the chaudhurdi of the territory along the Chenab to zamindars 
who had rendered loyal service. (T.J., p. 32). A farman of his, published in 
THRC, XVII (1942), pp. 188-9, confers the simultaneous grant of “the service 
(i.e. office) of the zamindari and chaudhurdv”’ of certain tappas upon the same 
person. In the Malda Diary and Consultations the English describe Rajray, from 
whom they had purchased land for their new factory, alternatively as ‘Chowdry’ 
and ‘Jimmedar’ (JASB, N.S., XIV, pp. 81, 122, 174, 182, 196, 202). Cf. also Elliott, 
Chronicles of Oonao, p. 112. 

Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 191, says that the zamindars “also hold (lit. are con- 
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he was the leading zamindar of the locality,!8 but this does not always 
seem to have been the case. The most powerful zamindar might well 
be the least loyal;#° and in such an event the office had probably to be 
entrusted to lesser men. The position was usually hereditary, but an 
imperial sanad had to be secured by each incumbent.1!2 


The chaudhuri could also be deprived of his office by an imperial 
order. Aurangzeb ordered that if there were too many chaudhuris in 
any pargana, all but two were to be dismissed.43 He could also be 


removed for not reporting any illegal exactions levied by the ‘amils!44 
and also, perhaps, for other misdemeanours. 


While the qanungo’s work was largely directed towards the pre- 
paration of revenue-assessment, the chaudhuri was chiefly concerned 
with its collection. When the assignees’ officials had drawn up the 
jama‘, the chaudhuri affixed his signature on this and a separate docu- 
ment known as qabiliyat™5 Similar qabuliyats for their respective 


nected with) the offices of arbab and muqaddam.” Arbab, as explained in the 
previous note, was probably a synonym for chaudhuri in Sind. 


108. Cf. Elliott, op. cit. In the Dakhin, the deshmukh certainly used to be 
the dominant zamindar of the area, as witness the case of Chananeri deshmukh, 
already referred to in Chapter V, Section 4. 


109. The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Khalisa-i Sharifa is a late 18th century work writ- 
ten in Bengal, but for what it may be worth, it defines chaudhuri as meaning “a 
small zamindar”’ (f. 32b). Benett in his Chief Clans of the Roy Bareilly District, 
pp. 58-9, is definite, in opposition to Elliott, who investigated the neighbouring 
district of Unao, that the office of the chaudhuri “was held by respectable, but 
thoroughly second-rate families.” 


110. The Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 7a, declares, as if it were a universal truth, 
that “the seditious zamindar is the head of the zamindars.” 

111. Elliott, op. cit., p. 112. Jahangir’s farman published in IHRC, XVIII, 1942, 
pp. 188-89, grants the “zamindari and chaudhurdt” of some tappay in Bihar to 
one Hiranand “together with his children”. For the hereditary nature of the office 
of deshmukh see Moreland’s article in JRAS, 1938, p. 516, which is based on the 
study of certain original documents belonging to the period. Documentary evidence 
to similar effect will be found in Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 161b-162b; Khare, Persian 
Sources of Indian History, Vol. II, 1937, pp. 11-12; IHRC, 1948, pp. 15-17. 

112. Char Chaman-i Barhaman, op. cit.; Akhbarat 44/13, 47/337. 

113. Mirat, I, p. 263; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f, 65b. Cf. an order of the same emperor 
cited in Bulandshahr District Gazetteer, 1922, p. 148. 

114, Nigarnama-i Munshi, f. 103a, Bodl. f. 78b, Ed. 80; Khulasatu-l Insha, 
ff. 111b-112a. 

115. He did so together with the qanungo. See the authorities cited under the 
pame statement, made in regard to that official, 
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villages were also taken from the mugaddams..6 These documents 
contained the undertaking of the signatories to collect the amounts 
that had been assessed. The chaudhuri also stood surety for the lesser 
zamindars.'17 It is probable that the revenue was generally collected 
by the chaudhuri from the muqaddams and the zamindars, and was 
then passed on to the ‘amil.18 Deductions from the jama‘ for any loss 
to the crops from natural calamities were, as we have seen, frequently 
allowed,!!® but otherwise any failure or refusal on the part of the 
chaudhuris to collect the revenue, could bring upon them the severest 
punishment. We thus read, incidentally, of an assignee’s official’s pro- 
posal to keep the death of his master a secret in order that he might 
be able “to bring some of the refractory chudhuris to the fort (Chunar) 
and collect the arrears”, obviously through the employment of what 
may be called third-degree methods. In the next (the 17th) century 
a European traveller saw in the same province of Ilahabad ‘a Fouzdare 
(faujdar) who carried with him certaine Chowdrees or Chiefs of Townes 
prisoners, because either they will not or cannot satisfie the Kings 
Imposition”’.141 


Apart from his principal function of collecting the revenue, the 
chaudhuri had also certain subsidiary duties. For instance, with the 
cooperation of the mugqaddams he distributed, and stood surety for 
the repayment of, the tagavi loans.!2 He was also used as a counter- 
check to the ganungo, for he was required to see that the muwazana 
papers and the record of local practices were sent regularly to the 
imperial court under the signature of that official“ 


116. Farhang-i Kardani, f. 34a-b; Khulasatu-s Siyaq, ff. 74a-75a, Or. 2026, 
ff. 23a-24b. 

117. Add. 6603, f. 58a-b. 

118. In the specimen bar-amad accounts reproduced in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i 
Navisindagi, ff. 41b-42b, the different items of deductions from the collections are 
first shown under the charges of the chaudhurig and then distributed in detail 
among those of the muqaddams. Fryer, I, pp. 300-801, says while speaking of 
the villages around Surat, that the assignees holding them in “Jaggea” (jagir) 
“fail not once a-year to send to reap the Profit, which is received by the Hands 
of the Desie [desdi], or Farmer who squeezes the Countryman”, &c. 

119. See Sections 4 & 8 of Chapter VI. 

120, Bayazid, 350. This happened in 1574-5, when Bayazid was Mun‘im Khan’s 
agent at Chunar. 

121. Mundy, p. 183. 

122. See Chapter VI, Section 8. 

123, This is laid down in Jahangir’s farman, IHRC, VIII, 1942, pp. 188-89, 
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It is probable that the scale of remuneration allowed to the chau- 
dhuris varied considerably. The Mirat says the desais were first allowed 
2% per cent. of the revenue under Akbar, but this was later reduced 
to 1% per cent. and, ultimately, to 5 per cent.“ From specimen 
accounts contained in another work also, it appears that the 
allowance, or nankdr, remitted to the chaudhuri_ out of the revenue, 
was not very substantial. But it is probable that he held exten- 
sive revenue-free (“in‘am”) lands.“6 Moreover, when he stood surety 
for the other zamindars, he is said to have generally taken a commission 
of 5 per cent. (of the revenue) from them.!” 


By reserving to itself the power to retain or remove the qanungos 
and the chaudhuris, the imperial government held one important instru- 
ment in its hands for exercising some measure of control over the 
administration of the assignments outside the Khalisa. But apart from 
these local officials, who had a more or less permanent tenure, there 
were other regular imperial officials as well, the spheres of whose duties 
included an oversight of what went on within the jagirs. 


In the first place, there was the financial department represented 
by the diwan in each province. One of the things expected of him 
was to prevent the oppression of the peasants by the jagirdars.% He 
could report to the Court about maladministration in any of the 
jagirs;! he himself might be required to enforce any orders issued by 
the Emperor with regard to the conduct of the assignees or their 
agents.80 Since the claims of the assignees against their own ‘amils 


124. Mirat, I, p. 173 & Supp., p. 228. 
Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 185, suggests a similar reduction made in the allowances 


of the arbab in Sehwan (Sind). Under a jagirdar during Akbar’s later days, the 
arbabs and muqaddams shared an allowance of 5 per cent. out of the revenue. In 
the early years of Jahangir, another jagirdar reduced this to 2 per cent. 

125. In the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, £. 40b, the total revenue receipts are 
shown as amounting to Rs. 4,338, out of which the nankar allowed to two chau-~ 
dhuris amounted only to Rs. 120. 

126. See the analysis of the records of the pargana of Papal in IHRC, 1929, 
pp. 83-86. 

127. Add, 6603, f. 58a. 

128. See the parwana sent by the diwan of Khandesh announcing the appoint- 
ment of his agent in the sarkar of Baglana (4th regnal year of Aurangzeb) (Daftar-t 
Diwani o Mal o Mulki, p. 186). 

129. Cf. Akhbarat 36/15 for a report from the deputy diwan of Berar, 

180. Akhbarat 37/88. 
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were settled in his kachehri (court),¥°! his authority over them must 
have been considerable. 


It appears that under Akbar and Jahangir an officer was sometimes 
appointed, side by side with the provincial diwan, charged specifically 
with the duty of ensuring that the jagirdars and their agents followed 
imperial regulations in collecting the revenue. No such officer appears 
on the list of officers said to have been appointed to every province in 
Akbar’s 24th year.!4 But four years later a high officer was appointed 
to Gujarat, alongside the Governor and the diwan, under the desig- 
nation of amin.4%!> No statement is made anywhere in Abu-l Fazl defining 
the jurisdiction and functions of this officer. But what his functions 
precisely were appears clearly from a long passage and sundry other 
references in the Mazhar-i Shahjahani. It recommends that this officer 
when appointed over a sarkar should send his agents to every pargana 
to see whether any of the jagirdars or local officials were exacting more 
than the sanctioned rates (dasttr-al ‘amal) from the peasants. If he 
found any violation anywhere of imperial regulations, he was to draw 
the attention of the jagirdar’s agent to it; if the agent did not heed his 
advice, he was to complain to the jagirdar; if the jagirdar too did not 
respond satisfactorily, he was to report the matter to the Court, and 
the Emperor would be well advised in taking stern action on his report. 
At the time the book was written (1634) the appointment of this officer 
appears to have ceased, it being thought (mistakenly, says our author) 
that the qanungos were sufficient for the purpose.“!¢ With the crea- 
tion of the revenue-assessor under the designation of amin, under 
Shahjahan, the memory of the earlier holder of that designation seems 
to have become dimmer still, and no attempt seems to have been made 
at any time subsequently to revive his office. 


The faujdadr represented the military or policé power of the imperial 
government. One of his main duties was to go to the aid of any jagirdar 
or ‘amil of the Khalisa who was finding it difficult to deal, on his own, 
with local malcontents, ie. with zamindars or peasants who refused to 
pay the revenue. It seems that from the beginning, the bigger 


181. Cf. Riyaz-al Wadad, ff. 3b-4a; Rugq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, Kanpur ed. pp. 41-42. 
131a. A.N., TIT, p. 282. — 

131b. A.N., TI, p. 403; Tabaqat-i Akbari, II, p. 368. 

13le. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 187-90; also 21-22, 51-2, 244. 

132, Ain, I, p. 283; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 57b; Akhbarat 37/25; Inshd-i Roshan 


Kalam, ff. 9a-b, 3la-b, 40b; Siyaqnama, 67-68. 


Cuarrer VIII 
REVENUE GRANTS 


Grants by which the king alienated his right to collect the land- 
revenue and other taxes from a given area of land, for the life-time of 
the grantee or in perpetuity, have an ancient history in India. They 
were known in the Mughal period sometime as milk and amlaék (terms 
inherited from the Dehli Saltanat) 2 and as suyiirghél (brought by the 
Mughals from Central Asia) But the appellation usually employed 
both in official documents and other records was madad-i ma'‘ash (lit. 
‘aid for subsistence’).4 A name which came into use later was a’imma, 
plural of imam, literally meaning (religious) leaders, but, by a linguis- 
tic corruption, applied to the land covered by the grants.5 There was 
a separate imperial department charged with looking after these grants, 


1. For a study of such grants made in the Gupta period and later, see R. S. 
Sharma. ‘The Origins of Feudalism in India (c. 400-650)’, Journal of Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, I, Part 3, Oct. 1958, and reprinted in the same 
author’s Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, pp. 202 ff. 
Mr, Sharma seeks to compare these grants with the jagirs of the Mughal period, 
but their real parallel lay in the madad-i ma‘ash grants. 

2, The use of milk in the sense of land assigned in grants, is referred to in 
the Ain, I, p. 198. See also Tarikh-i Daudi, 44. The plural, amldék, seems to have 
been in more common use: see ‘Arif Qandahari, 177; Tarikh-i Daudi, 38; Bekas 
f $lb. For one instance of the use of milk in the same sense, in the period of 
the Dehli Saltanat, see Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz-Shahi, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 283. 

3. See Ain, I, 198, &. Abu-l Fazl insists on using this term, though it is 
hardly ever heard of in the 17th century. One farman of Babur (1.0.4438:; (1) 
does, indeed, use it, but the other two of his known farmans (one in the Ali- 
garh University Library, and the other printed in the Oriental College Maga- 
zine, Vol. IX, No. 3, May, 1933, pp. 121-2), have madad-i ma‘ash only. 

4. See Ain J, 198. Almost all the farmans and official documents concerning 
the grants, including those of Akbar, use this term and no other. 

5. The term a’imma seems to have been used first for the grantees, perhaps, 
as a complimentary epithet (‘Arif Qandahari, 177; Badauni, I, p. 384, II, pp. 204, 
254: ‘Abbas Khan, f, 112b; T.J., 5; Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 146-7,158,180,190; Aurang- 
zeb’s Farman, Allahabad I, 53 & 55). Subsequently, while a’imma came to mean 
the ljand granted, the term a’imma-dir (holder of a’imma) was coined for the 
grantee (Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 186a, Or. 1671, f. 91a; Khafi Khan, I, p. 735n; 
Fathiya-i ‘Toriya, ff. 117b-121a; Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Khalisa Sharifa, ff, 59b-60a; 
Add. 6603, f. 48a). | 
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It was presided over by the Sadr or Sadru-s Sudiir at the Court, under’ 
whom were provincial sadrs (sadr-i juzv) and, at a still lower level, 
oficers known as mutawallis.® : 


The farmans issued to the holders of madad-i ma‘ash grants, usually 
contained a passage which set out the rights and favours conferred 
upon them. A nearly set text of this passage came to be adopted from 
the earlier years of Akbar’s reign onwards: The grantees were to enjoy 
the revenues (hésilat) from the land, and they were exempted from 
all obligation to pay the land-revenue (mél-o-jihdt) as well as ikhrajat, 
the petty burdens imposed by officials, which are then specified in 
detail, and so, from “all fiscal obligations and royal demands” (huqtq-i 
diwint o mutdalibat-i sultdni).7 In other words, what was granted 
was the right to collect the land-revenue and to keep it.® 


The madad-i ma‘ash grant, therefore, did not invest the grantee 
with any rights not claimed previously by the administration. He 
could not legitimately demand a larger amount of land-revenue than was 
authorised. An early farman of Akbar specifically asks the cultivators 


6. The best study so far of the nature and history of this department will be 
found in Ibn Hasan, Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, Chapter VIII. The 
names Sadr-i juzv and mutawalli are usually missing from text-book accounts of 
Mughal administration. That the sadr-i juzv meant the provincial sadr, appears 
from Allahabad 1187 (Shahjahan’s reign). Cf. also Lahori, IJ, 365-66. The muta- 
walli was an official at the pargana level, who kept a check on the grants (See, 
e.g., Allahabad 851). 

7. The standard list of obligations from which the e_grantees were exempted 
occurs first in Akbar’s farman of 1567 (on display in University Library, 
Aligarh). From then on down to the last days of the Mughal chancery, the 
farmans reproduce the same list with only slight variations. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that no impost was levied on the grantees. 
There was one known as mugarrar-i aimma which they had to pay to the jagirdar. 
In one locality in Awadh, it amounted to half a rupee ger bigha of land actually 
cultivated (Allahabad 5, i A.D, 1650). The extortion of this was prohibited, along 
with certain other imposts, by Aurangzeb early in hig reign (Raja Raghunath’s 
parwina, Allahabad II, 284, and Mirat, I, p. 287. See also Allahabad 1117). A 
cess known as sadrina was levied on the grantees by the gadr (Allahabad 1204 & 
1230). The mutawalli too had his perquisites (Allahabad 1). There were a few 
other imposts besides (Allahabad 1117 & 1204). These documents show that the 
grantees might sometimes be exempted from these burdens, by the collecting 
Officers themselves. 

8. A sale-deed from Awadh, of A.D. 1764, identifies the a’imma grant, held 
by imperial order (sanad), with the right to collect the land-revenue (haqq- 
Gishz-i khardj (Allahabad 457). 
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“to pay their land-revenue on the basis of measurement (az qardr-i 
masahat).”® Nor could the madad-i ma‘ash holder interfere with the 
occupancy rights of the peasants. Thus in some farmans and supple- 
mentary documents, the ra‘iyati (peasant-held) and khud-kashta lands 
(cultivated by the grantees themselves) are specified separately! And 
the Ain lays down that the revenue collector should prevent ra‘iyati 
Jand from being converted into khud-kashta by the grantees! Our 
17th century records contain some instances where the peasants prov- 
ed recalcitrant and refused to pay the land-revenue to the grantees with 
the result that the grants had to be transferred to other villages.12 The 
village headman, muqaddam, was also apparently independent of the 
grantees, even when the latter held the whole of the village. 


Similarly, the madad-i ma‘ash grant did not in any way affect the 
zamindari or milkiyat rights established over the land. This becomes 
‘clear from documents where the grantees are required to desist from 
interfering with these rights.“ One of them, an official order, in fact 


9. Farman, dated Oct. 3, 1567, on display in University Library, Aligarh. 

The author of Mazhar-i Shahjahani, p. 180, says that the grantees, in contrast 
to the jagirdars, treated the peasants leniently in order to keep their lands under 
cultivation: they gave the peasants loans and remitted part of their share of 
the crop. But the author’s good opinion of the grantees might have been coloured 
by the fact that he himself held madad-ma‘ash (p. 122). 

10. See Akbar’s Farmans of A. H, 966-983 (Allahabad II, 23, of which Or. 1757, 
ff. 39a~5lb, is a copy) and A.H. 983 (at Research Library, Dept. of History, Aligarh 
Muslim University—on loan); and Document No. 4 in Modi’s Parsees at the 
Court of Akbar (see the photo-print of the document and not its text which 
omits the portions with which we are here concerned). The last is an official’s 
report, dated Nov. 27, 1596. It gives not only the area of the ra‘iyati land, 
but also the names of the peasants and the areas under different crops sown 
by them. 

11, Ain, I, p. 287. 

12. Allahabad 873 and 1213 (both of Shahjahan’s reign). 

13. An incident recorded by Faizi Sirhindi, ff. 148a-149a, shows the muqaddam 
in the role of an informant over the head of the grantee. When Akbar passed 
by the village which Faizi Sirhindi held in madad-i ma‘ash, he stopped there and 
entered into conversation with its muqaddam, enquiring from him particulars con- 
cerning the village and the grant-holder. His desire was to look into the grants 
personally to discover whether these had been obtained by fraud or use of favour. 
In Bekas, f. 3lb, the muqaddam is required to prevent the grantees from gathering 
anything from the fields unless they had obtained the necessary papers (sanads). 
Allahabad §81 describes the transfer of a grant from one village to another owing 
to the lack of amity between the mugaddam and the grantees, 

14. Allahabad 782 and 1203. 
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declares that the grantees must pay the ‘proprietors’ the haqgq-i milkiyat, 
lit. ‘proprietary right’, but obviously meaning the proprietors’ estab- 
lished share in the produce. Hostility of the ‘proprietors’ sometimes 
also compelled the grantees to get their grants transferred elsewhere.'¢ 


The madad-i ma‘ash grants were, as a rule, made in terms of defi- 
nite areas stated in bighas.7 From the time of its introduction during 
Akbar’s reign, the gaz-i Ilaht seems to have been uniformly used to 
measure the bighas of the grants.18 When a new grant was issued, the 
farman usually enjoined the local official “to measure the said 
area and demarcate the chak (i.e. land of the grant),” in a particular 
village or anywhere in a pargana, as stated in the farman.” The jagirdars 


15. Allahabad 1203. ‘This distinction between the two rights is shown strik- 
ingly by an 18th century document, Allahabad 457 (of A.D. 1764), which 
relers to the sale at different times of “the milkiyat and zamindari, ie., sataérahi” 
and “the right to collect the land-revenue” derived from an “a’imma-grant” in 
the same two bighas of land. 

16. Allahabad 1190. 

17. There were, however, some exceptions. Two of Babur’s farmans (1.0. 4438: 
(1) and Aligarh) simply name the village, and, in the first, its jama‘-i raqami 
(assessed revenue) is also stated. Akbar’s farman of 1567 (University Library, 
Aligarh), relating to Jalandhar, also names the village and specifies its jama‘, not 
the area. A farman issued in the 35th regnal year of Aurangzeb, relating to the 
grant of a village to a qdzt in the haveli of Pattan, Gujarat, omits the area but 
gives both the jama‘ and hdsil (actual revenue collection) of the village. (I,O. 
11,698). The area of the grants in some provinces was expressed in units other 
than the bigha: e.g., in chavdr in the Dakhin (Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s 
Reign, 189-90) and galba (ploughland) in Kabul (IHRC, XVIII (1942), pp. 242-3). 

18. The areas held under previous grants were reduced by Akbar both on 
the introduction of the bamboo tandb (by 13.03 per cent), and of the gaz-i Ilahi 
(by 10.5 per cent). This is shown by the endorsements on 1.0. 4438: Nos. 7, 
25 & 55. See also Allahabad 154, 879 & 1177. Sadiq Khan, (Or. 174, f. 186a, Or. 
1671, f. 91a; Khafi Khan, I, pp. 734-5 n.) says that, while the bigha-i daftari, 
based upon the dir‘a-i Shahjahani, (dir‘a=gaz), was in use, by the middle of the 
17th century, for ordinary lands, “the bigha which is mentioned in the farmans 
of royal grants to a’imma-dars is the bigha-i Ilahi.” The documents of Shahjahan’s 
and Aurangzeb’s reigns in fact continue to mention gaz-i Ilahi as the gaz by which 
the bigha of the grant was to be measured (Allahabad 783, 881, 1190, &c.; Durr-al 
‘Ulum, f. 138a-b; also Bekas, ff. 40a, 41a). See also Appendix A. 

19. For the word chak, see Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, p. 79. It generally means 
a land-holding. When the officials had measured out the area of the land assigned 
to the grantee they drew up a document, called chakndma, laying down the 
area and boundaries of the land measured. Some of these documents from the 
17th century have survived: Allahabad 36, 869, 873, 874, 879, 881, 1190; 1.0. 4438; 
(59). Cf£. also Add 6603, f. 58b. 
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and revenue officials, on their part, were naturally anxious fina the 
grantees should confine their rights to the area of their grant and not 
occupy any area in excess (taufir) of it. 

Akbar discovered that the system of assigning madad-i ma‘ash 
grants in widely scattered villages was open to much abuse. The gran- 
tees could sometimes fraudulently obtain lands in two or more places 
on the strength of the same grant; at the same time, the holder of a 
petty grant in an ordinary village was liable to oppression from officials 
of the jagirdars and the Khalisa. He, therefore, decided in 1578 to 
concentrate the existing grants in certain villages and ordered that all 
new grants should also be made from the lands of these villages.2! There 
is some evidence that the practice of marking out certain, villages for 
madad-i ma‘ash grants became an established one in the next century. 


The standing rule, says Abul Fazl, was to give half the area of the 
grant in land already cultivated and the other half in cultivable waste; 
and if the latter was not available, the area of the grant was to be 
reduced by a fourth Many documents carefully specify what area 
of the grant was to be in cultivable waste and what in cultivated land.% 


20. Allahabad 179. See also Allahabad 36. 

Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 146-7, refers to the ‘oppressive’ proceedings of the agents 
of a jagirdar of Sehwan, during the last years of Jahangir, who remeasured the 
land and demanded revenue (from, presumably, the area in excess of that specified 
in the grants). The grantees went to the Court, and the jagirdar, in order to 
satisfy them, issued orders (parwdnchas) requiring his officials to honour the limits 
of the grants as previously established. 

21. A.N., III, 240; Ain, I, 198; Badauni, II, p. 254. We are fortunate in possessing 
in Allahabad 24, the original text of Akbar’s order. It was issued on June 13, 
1578. It stated that all villages where the grantees possessed “mosques, wells, houses, 
chaupéls (community sheds), orchards, &c.” should be included among villages 
where the grants were to be concentrated, so that the grantees might not have 
to abandon any of their immovable possessions. But it may be doubted if atten- 
tion was or could have been always paid to this. Badauni at least does not 
omit to tell us that the measure caused great distress to the grantees, 

22. Thus administrative manuals like the Siyaqnama, 40 &c., and the Khula- 
satus Siyaq, ff. 78b, 82b, put a number of villages in the category of ‘dar-o-bast 
a’imma-i ugzam’, i.e., wholly assigned in imperial a’imma grants, and exclude them 
from those coming ‘under revenue-assessment, See also Mirat, I, p. 26, where 
103 villages in Gujarat are said to have been held under madad-i ma‘ash. 

23. Ain, I, p. 199. 

24. The respective terms being uftéda and mazrii’. See especially Sher Shah’s 
jarmang, Oriental College Magazine, IX, No. 3, pp. 121-2, and Allahabad 318; 
Akbar’s farmans, Allahabad I], 23 (Or. 1757, ff. 39a-5lb) and of AH. 988 
ai Library, Dept. of History, Muslim University—on loan); Allahabad 

, be 
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But some go farther and stipulate that the whole grant was to consist 
of cultivable waste, not previously paying revenue. 


It was, probably, usually on the waste land assigned to them that 
the grantees established their khud-kdshta holdings. This category 
(khud-kashta) never appears on original grants, but is found only in 
confirmatory orders.* It is also likely that the khud-kashta lands con- 
sisted, for the most part, of orchards planted by the grantees.2? 


A farman of Aurangzeb defines madad-i ma‘ash as something held 
on loan (‘driyat).% That is, it was not transferred to the grantee in 
full proprietary possession, but was only held by him during the plea- 
sure of the Emperor. No period of years is ever laid down in the far- 
man and, normally, a grant was enjoyed by its recipient undisturbed 
in his life-time. But the right to resume it at any time always remain- 
ed with the King. Akbar’s reign presents the spectacle of wholesale 
resumptions and reductions of grants, either on the suspicion that they 
had been obtained by corrupt or fraudulent means or simply as part- 
of policy directed against certain classes of grantees.® The right was 


25. The standard phrase being zamin-i uftida ld’iq-i ziri‘at khértj-i jama’. 
See IO. 4438: (3); Or. 11,697: Allahabad 874, 881; Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 117a- 
118a, Bodl. f. 91a; 1.0. 4435; Durr-al ‘Ulum, f. 138a-b; Bekas, f. 31b (banjar used 
for uftida). This emphasis on grant of waste land wag apparently no innovation 
of the Mughals. Cf. Insha@’-i Mdahri, the letters of ‘Ainul Mulk Multani, a 
contemporary of Firuz Shah Tughluq, cited by Dr. I. H. Quraishi, IHRC, XXI 
(1944), p. 61. 

The authorities also seem to have been anxious that the grantees should not 
extend cultivation through drawing away cultivators from the ordinary revenue- 
paying land. Thus in Bekas, f. 31b, we have an undertaking by a muqaddam to 
prevent the sowing of the amlaék (or madad-i ma‘ash land) so long as the rest of 
the land had not been brought under the plough. 

26. E.g. Akbar’s farmans, Allahabad I, 23 (Or. 1757, ff. 39a-51b) and of 
A.H. 983 (Research Library, Dept. of History, Muslim Qniversity—on loan). Here 
the land of the grant is divided into uftéda and DOE and then mazri’ again 
into ra‘iyatt and khud-kdshta. 

27. Abul Fazl assures us that “owing to the appearance of peace and secu- 
rity”, the grantees “planted orchards in their lands and obtained abundant profit.” 
(Ain. I, p. 199). In Doc. No. 4, in Modi, Parsees at the Court of Akbar, the 
khud-kashta land is shown to consist largely of the plantations of date, coconut, 
and other trees. 

28. Farman issued in the 34th year, Allahabad IT, 58 and 55. 

29. A.N. Ill, pp. 233-4; Ain, I, pp. 198-9; Badauni, I. pp. 204-5, 274-7, 315, 
348, 368; Faizi Sirhindi, ff. 147a-149a, 185a-186a; ‘Abbas Khan, f. 86a-b. From 
an order (hukm) issued by the Khan-i Khanan, in the 48th regnal year of 
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also implicit in Jahangir’s action confirming all the grants conferred 
by his father2° There was actually an attempt in Shahjahan’s reign 
to examine all the grants made till then and resume such of them as 
were held by persons found to be undeserving®! The Mazhar-i Shah- 
jahani shows that the sadrs were required to resume to the Khalisa 
all grants of persons who had died or fled or were found to have occu- 
pied land elsewhere using the same grant or had obtained the grant 
itself by fraud or forgery*!@ It, however, demands that the other 
grantees be protected from harassment by the jagirdars, who often 
resumed their grants and levied revenue upon them on one pretext or 
another,%!b 


The non-proprietary nature of madad-i ma‘ash is also shown by the 
fact that its possession could never be transferred or sold by the 
grantee Similarly, it could not pass on to his heirs except in accor- 


Akbar, it appears that madad-i ma‘ash grants had been reduced by half in 
Gujarat that year in pursuance of an imperial directive. (Doc. 3 in Modi’s 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar). 

It may be remarked in passing that the use of corruption and fraud for 
obtaining grants, especially larger grants than authorised, was so widespread 
among the grantees that Sher Shah was compelled to take measures to protect 
the State against forged alterations in the farmans (‘Abbas Khan, ff. 112b-113a). 
It was reported to Aurangzeb that forged entries had been made even in the 
official record of grants (ydddasht-i a’imma-i madad-i ma‘ésh). (Akhbarat 47/323). 

30. T.J., p. 21. Aurangzeb also issued a similar order: See the reference to 
it in Raja Raghunath’s parwdna, Allahabad II, 284. 

31. Lahori, I, pp, 365-6; Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 103b-104b; Or. 1671, ff. 
56b-57a. This measure was proposed in the 17th year of the reign, but proved 
abortive. Shahjahan’s favourite daughter, Jahanara, was seriously injured by fire, 
and the superstitious father, attributing the mishap to the curses of the grantees, 
practically rescinded his order. 

3la. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 192. 

31b. Ibid., 191-2; also 158. 

32. <A judicial decision (January, 1666), states definitely “that by law (shar‘an), 
the land of madad-i ma‘ash is not alienable (qdbil-i tamlik nist).” (Allahabad 
1189). “The imperial regulation is that the a’imma land cannot be sold.” (Add. 
6603, f. 48a). With the breakdown of Mughal administration in the 18th century, 
this regulation could not naturally be enforced and madad-i ma‘ash rights came 
to be freely sold. (See, e.g, Allahabad 457, of A.D. 1764). 

But though the grantees could not transfer their grant they could 
apparently transfer the land to someone for the duration that they themselves held 
it, Thus in Allahabad 296, of as early a date as 1596, a group of madad-i ma‘ash 
holders affirm that they had transferred 29 bighas out of their grant to one Mian 
Hamiduddin in return for his undertaking the duty of khasmana, ie. protecting 
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dance with imperial orders. In the time of Akbar and Jahangir no 
regular provision seems to have been made for inheritance, and the 
heirs had to apply for a renewal of the grant, of which only a part was 
normally granted to them.* The first regulations, allowing a part to 
be inherited directly by the heirs, are first heard of under Shahjahan. 
His orders and those of Aurangzeb, early in his reign, are summarised 
in a parwana issued by Raja Raghunath, the diwan, in the 3rd regnal 
year of Aurangzeb.4 By Shahjahan’s order of the 5th year, all grants 
of 30 bighas or less were to be wholly distributed among heirs on the 
deaths of the grantees. If the grant was of a larger area, half of it was 
to be distributed among the heirs and the other half resumed, unless 
the heirs proved their deserts (istihqdq) before the Court and obtained 
sanads for this portion also. By an order of the 18th year, it was 


or guarding the rest of their land. The period of the grant was to be “as long 
as their madad-i ma‘ash in the village remained with the transferers.” (Cf. 
Allahabad 279 and 280), Hamiduddin, therefore, established no independent right 
of his own in the land. The grantees could also lease or farm out their right 
for one year or a longer period (Allahabad 892 and 1230), but the lease or 
ijara would presumably have lapsed as soon as the grant was resumed or went 
into other hands. 

33. The Ain, I, p. 287, calls upon the revenue-collector to resume (bdézyift) 
the grant of any person who had died or absconded. It also says (I, p. 199) 
that it was decided that “if the grant had been made to a group and the share 
of each grantee was not specified on the zimn, and one of the grantees died, 
the sadr was to determine his share and this share was to be resumed to the 
khalisa, till the survivors (heirs?) presented themselves (or their case?) at the 
Court.” See Faizi Sirhindi’s account of how when his father died, he had to 
obtain afresh the grant held by his father (ff. 1389b-141b). Akbar was apparently 
surprised at finding that the whole of the father’s grant had been confirmed to 
the son (ff. 148a-149a). Cf, also Badauni II, p. 368, for grants resumed by Mir 
Fathullah Shirazi’s shiqqdar from “widows and orphans” on the grounds of 
“disappearance” (i.e. death) of the grantees. A farman of Jahangir deals with 
a grant in Bihar of 3,500 bighas, whose holder had died. Only 1,000 bighas were 
re-granted: 700 to the widow and 300 to the son present at the Court. No 
decision was made concerning the other son, who till then had made no represen~ 
tations (IHRC, XXVI, ii, pp. 3-4). A parwana issued in the 16th year of Shah- 
jahan concerns a grant originally conferred in 1571, in pargana Batala in the 
Punjab. All the persons in whose name it was made were now dead. The 
previous sadrs had, therefore, resumed 49 bighas out of the total grant of 107 
bighas, 8 biswas, redistributing the remaining portion among the heirs. The 
latter had now made fresh representations and the resumed portion (technically 
termed bdzyift-i mutawaffi) was also ordered to be granted to them 
(1.0. 4438: (7)). 

34. Allahabad II, 284 (dated Jan. 10, 1661). 


A. 39 
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declared that only if the grant had contained the formula “with his 
offspring” after the name of the grantee, was half of it to be allowed 
to the heirs; otherwise the whole grant was to be resumed. Aurangzeb 
at the beginning of his reign lifted this condition, and in his 3rd year 
went back practically to the positiobn of Shahjahan’s order of the 5th 
year, but with this difference that the limit for passing the whole grant 
to the heirs was put at 20 bighas. Of every grant above this, half 
was to be resumed as before, unless the heirs obtained it in a fresh grant 


from the Court. 


In his 34th year (1690), however, Aurangzeb issued a farman, 
which made the madad-i ma‘ash completely hereditary. It declared 
that henceforth “the land of the grantees (a@imma-i ‘uzzam), conferred 
by valid farmans, old and new, would be retained, completely and fully, 
without loss or reduction, by the heirs of the deceased grantees, genera- 
tion after generation”. The farman nevertheless insisted that since 
madad-i ma‘ash was an article of loan (‘adriyat), not property, its inheri- 
tance was to be governed by imperial orders, and not (by implication) 
by the Shari‘at. Thus it allowed a direct share to the grandson, if his 
father had predeceased his grandfather; it deprived a daughter of her 
share if she was married or otherwise provided for; and it laid down 
that a widow might keep her husband’s grant for her lifetime, before 
its passing to her husband’s heirs.* 


85. This is also confirmed by Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 155b. Lahori, I, p. 366, 
apparently referring to the same order speaks as if the whole grant was to be 
confirmed to the sons, if the words “with his offspring” had been used in the 
farman for any grant. But this is probably due to a slip of pen, The formula 
“with his offspring” is comparatively rare in the farmans. It occurs, among the 
documents I have seen, in Akbar’s farman of A.H, 983, Jahangir’s farman of the 
21st year (text pub. in Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, p. 175, photo-copy at 
end of the volume), the specimen order of a grant in Hadiqi’s collection, Br. M. 
Royal 168 XXIII, f. 17a-b, and Mu‘azzam’s nishadn of the 40th year of Aurangzeb 
(THRC, XVITI (1942), pp. 242-3). The severe terms of Shahjahan’s order seem 
to have been widely evaded, because Raghunath’s parwana admits that the local 
sadrs (sadr-i juzv) had in some cases allowed the heirs above half, and sometimes 
the whole, of the original grant. Later sadrs tried to resume such grants, but 
this was forbidden by Aurangzeb’s order of the 3rd year, 

36. Allahabad TI, 53 & 55 (two copies of the farman). Allowing a share in 
the inheritance to the children of a son, who had predeceased his father, was 
not only in contravention of the Shari‘at, but also opposed to earlier practice. 
The terms of Shahjahan’s order of the 18th year summarised in Raja Raghunath’s 
parwanga imply that a grandson could then have only inherited if the farman had 
contained the words “with his offspring” after the name of the grantee. There 
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The grant of madad-i ma‘ash was theoretically an act of charity 
for “the maintenance of the poor and indigent (creatures) of 
God”? All those who were engaged in service or in any trade and 
thus had other means of livelihood. could not properly hold grants.%8 
According to Abu-l Fazl, there were four classes of persons for whom 
the grants were specially meant: Men of learning; religious devotees; 
destitute persons without the capacity for obtaining livelihood; and 
persons of noble lineage, who would not, “out of ignorance”, take to 
any employment.*® Women, belonging to respectable Muslim families, 
were frequently recipients of the grants,* but they are probably covered 
by Abul Fazl’s third category. Still, there were other grantees, though 
probably few in number, who did not fall into any of the four catego- 
ries. A series of documents relating to a grant in Gujarat shows it to 
have been made for the particular reason that the beneficiaries were 
physicians, who treated “the poor and indigent” of the locality.* 


is a case on record in which a person, debarred from any share in his grand- 
father’s grant, in the time of Shahjahan, brought up his claims in 1697. These 
were not upheld, apparently because Aurangzeb’s farman of 1690 was not meant 
to have retrospective effect. (Allahabad 1228 & 1229) 

37. See the preamble of Aurangzeb’s farman of 1690 (Allahabad II, 53 & 55). 

38. The grant was liable to forfeiture (bazydft) if the grantee was found to 
be “in service” (naukar) (Ain, I, p. 287). Under the terms of Shahjahan’s order 
of the 18th year, the grantee could not be “kdsib (i.e. engaged in any trade) or 
naukar (employed in service).” This is according to the summary of the order 
in Raja Raghunath’s parwana. Lahori, II, p. 366, in referring to the same order, 
is more specific and only makes resumable the grants of those who were ‘soldiers 
and artisans.’ 

39. Ain, I, p. 198. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 190-91, enumerates three classes pro- 
perly qualified to receive madad-i ma’ash grants: 1. Officials who received grants 
in lieu of salaries; 2. “Scholars and memorisers (of the Quran)”; and 3. “Saiyids, 
Shaikhs and Mughals, by descent, who, eschewing the urge for greater gain, retire 
to a corner and are content with a little madad-i ma‘ash received from the Court, 
and have no other means of livelihood”. For the clags of imperial officials (qazis, 
etc.) receiving grants, see below. : 

40, Jahangir appointed a foster-sister of his father as the special official in 
charge of grants to women (T.J., 21). Abu-l Fazl also speaks of grants held by 
“Irani and Turani women” (Ain, I, pp. 198-9). For a few specific instances of 
original grants in favour of women, see T.J., 83; Allahabad 5 & 874; 1.0. 4435; 
Darr-al ‘Ulum, f. 138a-b, &c. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 158, refers incidentally to 
two categories of chaks (lands) of the a’imma, the chak-hé-i musammdtj (lands 
held by women) and muzakkardétt (held by men). 

41, See the documents (texts and trs.) in Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, 
pp. 167-188, especially the public testimony to this effect, given in a document 
of Aurangzeb’s reign (text on po. 185-6, and photo-copy at the end of the volume; 
and Hodivala’s own comment on p. 188). 
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Officers, no longer able to perform their duties, owing to their age or 
some other reason, were also pensioned off with madadwan ma‘ash 
grants. Then, too, grants were sometimes conferred upon petty offi- 
cials and others as a sign of favour or as a reward for service rendered.# 


However, the bulk of the madad-i ma‘ash grants seem to have been 
enjoyed by persons, who, in actual fact or by their pretensions, fell 
under Abu-l Fazl’s first two categories. Learning and religious devo- 
tion were then the monopoly of a single class among Muslims and it 
was the current belief, entertained by this class, that the madad-i ma‘ash 
grants were meant solely for its benefit.44 That the belief was not 
really far from the fact is shown by the use of the words aimma 
and makhidim, both meaning religious leaders, as general names for the 
grantees even in official documents.© Faizi Sirhindi has preserved for 
us the best recipe for proving one’s worth (istihqdq) for madad-i 
ma‘ash, and that was a display of knowledge in any of the petty obscu- 


42. Lahori, II, pp. 308-9; Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 153b; Waris, a:f. 499a; b: ff. 
148b-149a. 

43. Tabagat-i Akbari, II, p. 336; T.J., p. 32. Akbar deprived all chaudhuris of 
their suyurghal (Ain, I, p. 198). 

According to the Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 191, in addition to the three classes of 
grantees mentioned by it as proper recipients of grants (see note No. 39), there 
was a fourth class, consisting of “zamindars, who were also arbdébs (chaudhuris) 
and muqaddams”. It says that Akbar and Jahangir did not allow grants to be 
conferred on such persons, but under the régime of Nur Jahan they obtained 
farmans of grants by paying money. It deprecates this practice, because by making 
use of their authority these local officials got the best lands and compelled the 
peasants to cultivate them, without their making any effort themselves. 


44, ‘Abbas Khan, f. 113a, himself the son of a grantee, puts in the mouth 
of Sher Shah the following: “It is incumbent upon the King to give madad-i ma‘ash 
to the a’imma, because the splendour of the cities of India is due to these 
religious men (a’imma o makhadim).” It seems unlikely that Sher Shah really 
thought so, for Hasan “Ali Khan, a confidant of his, says that he wished to send 
all “mullas” to the gallows! (Tr. Tripathi, Medieval India Quarterly, I, No. 1 
(July, 1950), p. 65). See also Badauni II, 204-5, for the belief that only Muslim 
theologians deserved to receive grants. According to him, the best claims to 
madad-~i ma‘ash were those of “the teacher of Hiddya (the celebrated text-book 
of Muslim law) and other advanced books.” He laments the fact that when in 
1575 the grants were checked, even such men as these were granted at the most 
100 bighas, and that also after the greatest difficulty. 

45. The use of the word a’imma has been discussed in a previous note. For 


makhidim used in the same sense, see Akbar’s order concentrating the grants in 
@ few villages (Allahabad 24). Cf, also ‘Abbas Khan, &. 112b-113a, 
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rities of the Shari‘at.“ But such knowledge was probably not invaria- 
bly essential for obtaining a grant. Descendants of saints or religious 
divines, and persons who had retired from the world, but, most fre- 
quently, those simply belonging to families reputed for learning or 
orthodoxy or just held to be respectable, were regarded, without parti- 
cular reference to their individual merits, as eligible for receiving 
grants.*7 These formed a parasitic class, for excluded from engaging 
in service or trade, and hardly capable of devoting all their time to 
religious studies, they seem to have looked upon land as the best object 
of ambition. Records of a 17th century family from Awadh bring out 
vividly how persons who held large madad-i ma‘ash grants, freely 
acquired zamindaris and even acted as revenue-farmers.* Submerged 
in these worldly pursuits, their alarm was naturally very great when- 
ever anyone suggested an investigation into their credentials.” 


46. Faizi Sirhindi obtained on the death of his father, the whole of his grant, 
by writing and presenting to the Sadr, Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi, a tract entitled 
Saidana Akbariya. In this he collected together “reliable Traditions from trust- 
worthy books” to establish the position of the Shari‘at on one important point, 
then a subject of heated controversy among Akbar’s court theologians, namely, 
how was a deer to be lawfully slaughtered when it was held by the neck by a 
cheetah! (Faizi Sirhindi, ff. 139b-141b). 

47. See Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 191, for its description of the third class of grantees 
(see note No. 39 above). See Allahabad 8, for a grant on the basis of descent; and 
LO. 4433 and Allahabad 1117 for a grant to persons who were supposed to have retired 
from the world. The vast majority of granis seem to have been conferred on Shaikhs 
and Saiyids. All of them are stated to possess sufficient “worth” (istihqdq), but 
the documents never go into details regarding their qualiffeations. Their qualifica~ 
tion, perhaps, was usually only their ‘respectability’ In an appeal for the 
confirmation of a cash-grant from the revenue of a pargana, the sole argument 
put forward is that “the establishing of respectable gentlemen (shurafa’), especially 
of the said person, in that desolate place (surely, in a figurative sense), indeed 
in all of that district, is requisite for (divine) favours and is a sign of blessings.” 
(Muhammad Ja‘far, Inshd@’-i ‘Ajib, compiled A.D. 1708-7, pub. Nawal Kishor, 
Kanpur, 1910, p, 18). | 

48. This is the family of Saiyid Muhammad ‘Arif, whose zamindari holdings in 
One or two parganas of the sarkar of Bahraich, Awadh, especially the Pasnajat 
group of villages have been mentioned more than once in Chapter V, and 
giving full references here will be needless repetition. Allahabad 886, 889 and 
890 are ijara documents, in which Saiyid ‘Arif contracts for the revenues of a 
pargana, or parts of it, with different jagirdars in different years. He held madad-t 
ma‘ash lands in the environs of Bahraich (Allahabad 879, 1202, 1217, 1228-30). 


49. See Sadiq Khan’s strong condemnation of the attempt to re-examine the 
grants in the time of Shahjahan (Or. 174, ff. 103b-104a; Or. 1671, ff. 56b+57a), 
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The State had its own interest in maintaining this class. Jahangir 
called it the ‘Army of Prayer’, and he is reported to have said that 
this army was as important for the Empire as the real army.®! The 
grantees were its creatures, and therefore its natural apologists and 
propagandists. But they were at the same time a bastion of conser- 
vatism, because they had nothing except their orthodoxy to justify 
their claims on the State’s bounty. When Akbar began to formulate 
a new theoretical basis for Imperial sovereignty in India and embarked 
on his policy of religious tolerance, it was inevitable that he should 
enter into a conflict with this class. The extreme liberality of his early 
years now gave place to successive measures to control and curtail 
the madad-i ma‘ash grants held by Muslim theologians.** The benefits 
of the grants were at the same time extended to non-Muslim divines.® 


50. TJ., 5. 

51. Intikhaéb-i Jahangir-Shahi, Or. 1648, f. 182a-~b. The term lashkar-i dud 
(‘army of prayer’) was apt because the farmans of madad-i ma‘ash grants usually 
contain a clause requiring the grantees to pray for the eternal prosperity of 
the Empire. 

52. Badauni, II, pp. 71, 204-5, 274, 315, 343. A characteristic instance of the 
antagonism between Akbar and the makhd&dim, or theologians, is described by 
Faizi Sirhindi, ff. 185a-186a. When Akbar passed by Sirhind in 1585, the 
makhadim of the parganas around did not come to pay him respects, In his 
indignation Akbar ordered that their madad-i ma‘ash grants be resumed forthwith. 
It was only then that a few appeared, but, owing to Abu-l Fazl’s intervention, 
most received back their grants. 

It is interesting to find that Sirhind has also the honour of producing Shaikh 
Ahmad, known to his followers as Mujaddid-i Alf-i Sani, who in Jahangir’s reign 
embarked upon virulent attacks against Akbar, the Hindus and Shi‘as. His 
arrogation of supreme authority in religious matters to himself alongside his theory 
that the world of the Shari‘at could be established only through winning over 
the Emperor, marks him out as a representative of the malchadim, whose arrogance 
was matched fully by their utter dependence upon the bounty of the governing 
class. (This is clear enough from his own letters, pub. as Maktubiat-i Imam 
Rabbani, 3 vols, Nawal Kishor; but for an account of the outlook of the Shaikh 
and his grandsons from the pen of one of the most effective satirists of the time, 
see Wagi’i-“i Ni‘mat Khan ‘Ali, pub. Nawal Kishor, Lucknow, 1928, pp. 25-30). 
Jahangir knew what stuff he was dealing with, when he ordered the Shaikh to 
be imprisoned under a Rajput officer and compelled him to express repentence 
(T.J., 272-3, 308). That such a man should be the patron saint of modern Muslim 
communalism in India is by no means an accident, 

53. Badauni, II, 205. See the documents reproduced and discussed in Modi’s 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and in Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, pp. 167- 
188 (with photo-reproductions of some of the documents at the end). Cf. also 
Jhaveri, Docs. V-VII and XI, though these are not, strictly speaking, madad-j 
maash grants. 
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Jahangir probably moderated Akbar’s stern policy a little, because 
he acquired the reputation for great generosity in bestowing these 
grants.4 But it was Aurangzeb who completely reversed Akbar’s 
policy. He ordered, in 1672-3, the resumption of all grants held by 
Hindus. And as we have been, in 1690 he made the grants fully 
hereditary—an act which represented probably the last concession that 
could have been made to the grantees. 


The bulk of the madad-i ma‘ash grants were conferred without 
imposing any obligation in return, being designed simply to maintain 
certain classes. But some grants were conditional (mashrit). The 
office of the qaizi (judge) always had a madad-i ma‘ash grant attached 
to it, which went with the office. Some of Sher Shah’s grants pres- 
cribe a regular exercise in archery for the grantees and oblige them to 
render assistance against local malefactors whenever required by 
the officials5? When Badauni received a grant, he was obliged by 


54. Intikhab-i Jahangir-Shahi, Or. 1648, ff. 181b-182b. 

55. Mirat, I, p. 288 (cf. Bernier, 341). This seems to have been a statement 
of policy, or of a desirable objective, rather than an order enforced absolutely, 
without exceptions. In the first place, lands granted in return for services, were 
not affected. See Mirat, op. cit., and A‘zam’s nishan, tr. in IHRC, 1945, pp. 53-55. 
The madad-i ma‘ash grant held by a family of Parsi physicians of Navsari in 
Gujarat was confirmed by sanads issued in 1664 and 1702, during the reign of 
Aurangzeb (Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, p. 178). In a series of articles 
published in the Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, V, pt. iv, VI, pt. i, 
& VII, pts. i, ii, Jnan Chandra of Bombay has drawn attention to a number of 
cash and land grants to non-Muslims, issued or confirmed by Aurangzeb, 

06. Or. 11,697; Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, 189-90; Nigarnama-i 
Munshi, ff. 106a-b, Bodl. ff. 82a, 145b-146a; Siyaqnama, 86; I.0. 4370; Or. 11,698. 
see Abu-l Fazl’s reference to grants held by qazis, “these turban-wearers of evil 
heart and long-sleeved men of small minds.” (Ain, I, pp. 198-9). Abul Fazl’s 
scorn had ample justification if the type of qazi depicted in Allahabad 782 and 
1203 was at all common. This man had been assigned 750 biehas in grant, but 
had possessed himself of 5,375 bighas! Cf. Charles Elliott, Chronicle of Oonao, 
p. 115. 

Besides the qazi there were also other recipients of madad-i ma‘ash grants 
whe held semi-judicial and semi-theological offices, “muftis, sadrs and muhta- 
sibs” (Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 190). 

57. Allahabad 318 and farman printed in Oriental College Magazine, IX, No. 3 
(May 1933), p. 127 (the other farman of Sher Shah printed in the same journal 
does not contain these conditions). The exercise in archery is prescribed in a 
peculiar fashion. The grantees were to offer all the five prayers in congregation 
ma mosque and discharge ten arrows each after every zuhr (afternoon) prayer, 
Cf, Elliott, Chronicles of Oonao, p. 95. 
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its terms. to provide a military contingent.55 Such conditions of mili- 
tary service are, however, never found in the farmans of the 17th cen. 
tury, and so were probably no longer tacked on to madad-i ma‘ash 
grants. 


There were certain grants, which were not in name madad-i ma‘ash, 
but were in fact very similar. From the dl-tamghda jagirs instituted 
by Jahangir developed hereditary grants to officials’ families, known as 
in‘am-i dl-tamghi.5® There were also revenue-free lands held as in‘am: 
We hear of a village so held by members of the Charan caste in Gujarat 
on the condition of performing police duties;®® and in Malawa a vil- 
lage was similarly attached to the hereditary office of nagar-seth (head 
merchant of a town) .6! Then we have a purely unconditional remission 
of revenue, which is illustrated by a series of sanads of the reigns of 
Akbar and Shahjahan, issued to a family of Hindu divines in respect 
of two villages. The beneficiaries seem to have already held the land 
in their possession: they are in fact said to have purchased one of the 
villages from zamindars. The farmans exempted them from the 
revenue-demand and all other cesses, in language similar to that of the 
usual madad-i ma‘ash grants. A noteworthy difference, however, was 
the declaration that the grant was to be enjoyed not only by the first 
beneficiary, but also by his descendants to come, “for generation after 
generation.’’6 


There was still another category of grants, known as auqaf (plural 
of waqf). The beneficiaries of these were not, directly, individuals 


58. He was granted 1,000 bighas conditional upon his maintaining a contingent 
up to the standard of that required under a 20-sawar rank. He failed lamentably 
to fulfil his obligation. (Badauni, II, pp. 206-7, 275-6). 

59. For dl-tamgha jagirs, see Ch. VII, Sec. 1, Sujan Rai, 74, tells us that a 
village near Sodhra was held as in‘dm-i dl-tamgha by (the family of) ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan, for the maintenance of the garden and buildings of that grandee at 
Ibrahimabad. A farman of Bahadur Shah I conferring an in‘am-t al-tamgha has 
survived (Or. 2285). This takes care to state the hdsil (revenue) of the village 
granted, a detail usually missing in madad-i ma‘ash grants. 

60. Mirat, I, p. 288. 

61, THRC, XXII (1945), pp. 53-55. 

62. Jhaveri, Docs. V-VII and XI. Curiously enough the remission is not given 
any technical name. When the grant was confirmed by Shah ‘Alam II, it was 
described as in‘am-i al-tamgha (Docs. XIV & XV). 

63. See Badauni, II, pp. 71, 204, for reference to ‘auqéf alongside ‘madad-i 
ma‘ash’. It occurs in Barani, as well, together with ‘milk’ and ‘iném’. (Tarikh-t 
Firuz-Shahi, p. 283), 
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but institutions. The revenues of certain lands were assigned perma- 
nently in trust (wagf) for the maintenance of religious shrines, tombs 
and madrasas,—for their repairs, as also for the subsistence of their 
‘staf? and for charities disbursed through them.“ : 


It is difficult to determine exactly the total area or the income of 
the grants made by the Emperor. At first sight, it might seem that 
the Ain provides us with the necessary statistics, for it has in its pro- 
vincial tables a column of figures (in dams), entitled suyiirghél. But 
it is possible that in addition to the madad-i ma‘ash (and probably 
waqf) grants, the suyurghal figures also cover the cash allowances 
(waz@if) granted from the treasury; while it is not absolutely certain 
that they include all the revenue remissions, in‘am grants, &c., given 
apart from madad-i ma‘ash. Moreover, it is not directly clear how 
figures for the grants have been determined. They are not likely to 
show the estimated income of these grants, but should most naturally 
be the totals of jama‘, or assessed revenue, lost through the transfer 
of revenue-paying land in grants. That is to say, no allowance is 
likely to have been made here for the income from the waste land 
brought under cultivation by the grantees. With all these unknown 
factors, the figures may still serve as rough indicators. Considered in 
relation to the total revenues, they are highest in the Upper Gangetic 


64. A report on the disbursal of charities at the celebrated tomb of Shaikh 
Mu‘in Chisht] at Ajmer in Waqa’i‘-i Ajmir, 30-32 (and also 436), sheds some 
light on how the big auqéf, at least, were organised. A number of villages had 
been assigned by the Emperor to the shrine. The revenues from these were 
collected by the agents of the mutawalli. who distributed out of the sum so 
collected pittances to numerous persons who had claims, real or forged, on the 
charities of the shrine. ‘The sajjdéda-nashin (or spiritual head of the shrine) had 
nothing to do with this. Although this is not stated, the mutawalli was probably 
an official appointed by the Emperor. Lahori, I, py. 330-31, tells us that the 
revenues from thirty villages and from shops of the market and inns built near 
it were made wagqf for the Taj Mahal. The income,’ estimated at more than 3 
laks of rupees annually, was to be used for the repair of the Taj, disbursal of 
salaries of servants and the food prepared for the staff, the beggars and the 
poor. The emperor himself was to be the mutawalli. A waqf of a more modest 
kind is described by Bayazid. 310-11, Bayazid converted an abandoned Hindu 
temple at Banaras into a madrasa. The Emperor (Akbar) assigned two villages 
near the town to meet the allowances of the teachers of that madrasa. 

65. That a record of these reductions was kept is shown by the revenue ac- 
counts of a pargana, reproduced by the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri. ff 126b- 
128b, the jama‘ of the nargana being put at Rs. 6,058 from which Rs. 20 are 
deducted as a’imma-mu‘éfi. Tt may be noted that the column for suyirghdl in the 
Ain’s tables immediately follows that of nagdi, or the assessed revenue. 
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provinces: 5.4 per cent in Dehli, 5:2 in Tlahabad, 4:2 in Awadh, and 
3°‘9 in Agra. They fall off to 1:8 per cent in Lahor and Gujarat.“ For 
the 17th century, no statistics of any kind concerning these grants are 
available for the whole Empire, but we happen to possess some infor- 
mation about Gujarat, through the Mirat-i Ahmadi. This shows that 
there was no great change in the proportion of the revenues alienated 
through the grants, between the time of the Ain and the early years 
of Muhammad Shah.6? This should not be taken to mean that the 
proportion of the grants to the total revenue remained uniformly sta- 
tic. For we know that a few years after the Ain’s statistics were com- 
piled, Akbar ordered all grants in Gujarat to be reduced by half; 
thus the next century really saw this reduction being fully restored. 


66. Under Agra and Gujarat, the figures given in the Ain for the province 
are completely inconsistent with those given under the sarkars. I have, therefore, 
used the totals of the sarkar-figures in both cases. 

Is the difference between the Gangetic provinces, on the one hand, and 
Lahor and Gujarat, on the other, due to the fact that greater area of waste 
land was available in the latter provinces? In assigning waste land the grants 
did not usually involve an alienation of revenue-paying land, and so the amount of 
jama’ lost by way of grants in provinces with larger cultivable waste should 
have been smaller. 

67. Mirat, I, pp. 25-26: “1,20,00,000 dams; 50,000 bighas of land; and 103 vil- 
lages; and Rs. 40,000 in cash from the treasury—excluding the in‘ams given by 
officials out of their jagirs—were assigned in madad-i ma‘ash and in‘am...in ac- 
cordance with imperial farmans,” &c. The figure of 1,20,00,000 dams may be com- 
pared with the total of sarkar-figures in the Ain, viz. 76,19,974 dams. But the jama‘ 
had risen in the intervening period, so that the Mirat’s figure came to 1:5 per 
cent of the jama‘-dami given by it for the whole province. Since the Ain probably 
also included cash allowances in its suyurghal statistics, a real comparison would 
be possible only by adding the cash grants to the figure for the land grants in 
the Mirat. And these together amounted to a little over 1:7 per cent of the 
jama‘dami. As for the area, if we take the Mirat’s area of grants to be stated 
in bigha-i Ilahi, and the area of cultivable land im bigha-i daftari, the former 
stood to the latter in the ratio of a little under 1-00 to 100. The number of 
villages held in grants may be compared with 10,465—-the total for the whole 
province—yielding about the same percentage as for the area. But in studying 
these figures, it ought to be remembered that while the Mirat’s cultivable area 
excluded certain districts, which were covered by the system of Crop-sharing 
and were therefore unmeasured, there were grants (as witness Or. 11,698) in 
Gujarat whose area was not stated, Similarly, the number of villages held in 
madad-i ma‘ash are probably those entirely (dar-o-bast) held in grants and thus 
do not include such villages as contained grants, but were mainly or partly 
revenue-paying. 

$8. See a hukm of Khan-i Khanan, 48h year of Akbar: Doc. 3 in Modi’s 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar. 
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There is no reason to believe that Gujarat was an exceptional case 
and it will, therefore, be unsafe to assume that the period after Akbar 
saw any great enlargement of the area of the grants. The Ain figures, 
read in relation to the total revenues, are, therefore, probably valid 
for the whole period. The modest percentages which represent this 
ratio in the various provinces show that the grants could have covered 
only a very small portion of the total cultivated area of the Empire. 
This should prevent any one’s being misled, from the details discussed 
in this Chapter, into supposing that the class of grantees had a very 
important position in the agrarian economy of the time contributing 
appreciably to the increase in cultivation, &c., or that their presence 
interfered very greatly with the general pattern of land-revenue ad- 
ministration. 


Before closing this Chapter, a brief reference may be made to 
grants conferred by authorities other than the Emperor. Any jagir- 
dar could make a grant in his own assignment and exempt it from 
revenue. Such grants were also known as madad-i ma‘ash or 
aimma®® But since a jagirdar could only make a grant for his own 
term of assignment, which seldom lasted beyond three or four years,”® 
the grantees of this class lived in the greatest insecurity. A new jagir- 
dar might or might not confirm the grant made by his predecessor, 
though it was probably customary to do so.) We read of the great 
distress caused in Bengal when, on the instructions of Mir Jumla, all 
grants not derived from imperial orders were resumed both in the 
jagirs and the Khalisa. The former grantees were asked to cultivate 
the land and pay the revenue like ordinary peasants. In the end, how- 
ever, the next Governor, Sha’ista Khan ruled that each jagirdar should 
allow such people to retain their grants, if the revenue so lost to him 


69. 1.0. 4433 is a parwana from a jagirdar to his shiqqdar ordering the grant 
of specified areas of cultivated and waste lands in the pargana of Sandila, during 
the reign of Akbar. 


70. Manuchy tells us, for example, that he obtained from the Mughal deputy- 
governor of the Karnatik the grant of “the income of two villages and their 
hamlets to be held during the whole time he governed the province.” (Manucci, 
II, p. 288.) 

71. The Riyiz-al Waddd of Izad Bakhsh Rasa (Or. 1725, f. 12a) contains a 
letter from him to a jagirdar, recommending that the madad-i ma‘ash land held 
by a friend of his in the other’s jagir be confirmed. 
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did not exceed 2% per cent of the total revenue of his assignment,” 
Later in Aurangzeb’s reign we come across a reference to the action 
of the ‘revenue officials in Sorath (Gujarat), who were resuming all 
grants based upon the sanads of the governors and jagirdars and insist- 
ing that the grants could only be honoured if they were backed by 
imperial sanads.” 


The autonomous chiefs were free in their territories to make revenue 
grants. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur used to remit the revenue to 
Brahmans, Charans (bards) and falconers on the lands they tilled.” 
Ordinary zamindars also made such grants, presumably out of the 
revenue-free lands held by them in milikdna and naénkar. Some were 
made in lieu of service,?> but others out of charity only. The latter 
type is divided by a late 18th century revenue glossary into two cate- 
gories: pirpal, grants made by zamindars to their old retainers, and 
brahmotar, held by Brahmans,.76 


92, Fathiya-i ‘Tbriya, ff. 117b-121a. 

73. Mirat, I, p. 319. 

74, Wagqa''~i Ajmir, 318. This is with regard to the pargana of Mirta. When 
after the Raja’s death Aurangzeb ordered an occupation of his territory, the im- 
perial revenue officials disregarded the remissions granted by the Raja. 

75, Thus Bekas, f. 52b, speaks of the retainers of the zamindars, paid by grant 
of land or in cash. In two Awadh documents (Allahabad 279 and 280) we come 
across the grant of 50 bigahs in a village as khidmatina (from khidmat, service) 
in return for the grantee’s keeping watch over the khasmaéna (ie. encroachments 
on the right of the grantors) of the village. Neither the two original grantors 
nor the widow of one of them, who confirms their gragg in the second document, 
states the nature of their right over the village. They wete probably its zamindars; 
but they could possibly have been madad-i ma‘ash holders. (Cf. Allahabad 296). 

76. Add, 6603, f. 51a-b, It tells us that the land given away by zamindars in 
charity was known as bo‘zi zamin, Its author had experience of revenue administra-~ 
tion of Dehli and Bengal and, therefore, the terms brahmotar (or, as also spelt, 
brahnmotar) and pirpdl were probably used in both regions. This seems all the 
more probable because when the author defines bishan-barit (land dedicated: 
Vishnu and granted to Brahmans by the zamindars), he is careful to note that 
this term only existed in Bengal (£ Sib), 


Cuaptren IX 


THE AGRARIAN CRISIS OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


1, Tae Empme AND THE ASSIGNMENT SYSTEM 


For the larger part of the hundred and fifty years of our period 
the Mughal Empire covered a whole sub-continent, united under a 
highly centralised administration. To what did it owe its great sticcess? 
The development of fire-arms has been regarded by some authorities _ 
as the underlying cause of the formation of the great Asian empires 
of the 16th and 17th centugies! The adequacy of this explanation in 
the case of the Indian Mughals may, however, be questioned. Artillery 
was not the decisive arm of their army and they were never able to 
‘employ it successfully against really strong forts. Their real strength 
lay in their cavalry and it was in the battle in the open field, in rapid 
movements, that they remained invincible, until, that is, the Marathas 
found a decisive answer in scattered and decentralised warfare. The} 
‘principal obligation of the mansabdars was the maintenance of cavalry _ 
contingents with horses of standard breeds. “There was, therefore, an 


‘intimate consiexion between the military power of the Mughals and 
the jagirdari or assignment system. It was the great merit of the latter 
‘that it made the mansabdars completely dependent upon the will of the 
Emperor, so that the imperial government was. able to assemble and 


despatch them with their contingents to_ any point at any time, where 


mah nae aAatiyiys inp ETAT Oe a 


and when the need arose. Once the initial tetritorial advantage had 


Patel 


‘despotism and was unencumbered by the Afghan ideas of tribal gov- 
‘ernment, As he gragaally forged the main fegtures of the assignment 
and mansabdari system, he gave practical form to the theoretical con- 
cept of a semi-divine monarchy.? There was one great struggle in 


1. Big. Barthold, Iran, tr. G. K. Nariman, in Posthumous Works of G. K. 


‘weriman, ed. Jhabvala, pp. 142-3. 
¥ 2, “Royalty is a light emanating from God, a ray from the World-~illuminating 


Sun, &e." (Ain, I, p. 2). 
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‘protest from the nobility and the theocracy—the revolt of 1580°—but 
once it had been quelled, the Empire never really faced a serious revolt 
from within the ranks of its own bureaucracy. The major upheavals 
were caused by the wars of succession, which did “not by themselves 
endanger the Mughal thrones Indeed the Tay Tact That neither in 
1658-9 nor in 1707-9 could the partition of the Empire be countenanced 
by the contenders reveals the great degree of cohesion in the basic 
structure of the Empire. There were stresses and strains, it is true, 
within the various racial and caste elements forming the Mughal nobi- 
lity;4 and Aurangzeb’s policy of religious discrimination contributed to 
the Rajput revolt of 1679-80. But even the effects of this were short- 
lived and the Rajputs generally returned to”their old allegiance ~ 


The assignment system, as it was established and worked under the 


Great Mughals, itself pre-supposed the prevalence of a certain t¢ f 
,economic 0: order. _ The jagirs were rere divorced, as far as_possible, from 


| any rigt rights - to the land, and were ere esse: assignments of r revenue, 


3. The revolt in Bengal and Bihar was provoked by the imposition of the 
branding regulations and the reduction in the concession previously granted to 
ttie officers stationed there allowing for a deterioration in the quality of the 
horses. (A.N., II, p. 284-6, 291-3; Tabaqat-i Akbari, II, pp. 348-50; Monserrate 
68-69). 

4. Mirza Hakim is said to have been banking, in " 1582, upon the disloyalty 
of the Irani and Turani nobles and the cowardice of the Afghans, Rajputs and 
Shaikh-zadas (Indian Muslims) serving under Akbar (A.N., III, p. 366). Jahangir 
is reproached by Khan~i A‘zam for discriminating against the Chaghatai (‘Turani) 
and Rajput nobles in favour of the Khurasanis (Iranis) and Shaikh-zadas. 
(‘Arzdasht-ha-i Muzaffar, f. 19a-b. Cf. also Hawkins, Early Travels, pp. 106-7). 
Shahjahan seems to have been suspicious of the Afghans (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, 
f. 154a; Dilkusha, f. 84a), while he had been critical of Aurangzeb’s hostility, as 
a prince, to the Rajputs (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 37b-38a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, 
p. 114-5). 

: 5. The fact that Akbar’s religious policy was partly motivated by the desire 
to hold together the various elements in the aristocracy, without allowing any 
faction to become too powerful, is noted in as early a work as the famous 
Dabistin-i Mazahib (c. 1655), pp. 431-2. A merit of Mr. S. R. Sharma’s Religious 
Policy of the Mughal Emperors is its constant reference to the position of the 
non-Muslims in the ranks of the mansabdars. Not all, nor even most, Rajput 
houses participated in the revolt of 1679-80 and Rajput contingents served the 
Mughal cause with distinction in the Dakhin. It is also apt to be forgotten that 
their position was largely restored after the death of Aurangzeb and the initial 
struggle with Bahaur Shah I. In this the policy of the Saiyid brothers, who also, 
‘abolished the jiziya, is particularly noteworthy. (See §. Chandra, Parties & Pol my 
tics at the Mughal Court, 1707-1740, pp. 128-9, 166), 
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assessed and expressed in cash. This could only have been possible in 
a society where the cash-nexus was well established, but this in turn 
meant that agrarian trade should have reached a high level of deve- 
lopment. We have seen in earlier chapters that both these conditions 
were present in Mughal India. At the same time, commercial activity 
‘could prosper best under an imperial system with its uniform methods 
iof tax-collection and administration and its control of the routes. In 
so far, therefore, as the assignment system strengthened imperial power 
it also reinforced the economic foundations of its own existence. Unlike 
the feudal lord of Western Europe, the Mughal jagirdar did ndt need 
to have any fear of the ‘dissolving influence’ of money and trade. 


2. OPPRESSION OF THE PEASANTRY 


The unity and cohesion of the Mughal governing class found its 
practical expression in the absolute power of the Emperor. The jagir- 
dar as an individual member of the governing class had no rights or 
privileges apart from those received from the Emperor. He could not 
‘manage his jagir just as he pleased, and had to conform to imperial regu- 
lations. The rate of the land-revenue demand and the methods by 
which it was to be assessed and collected were all prescribed by the 
imperial administration.1 The Emperor also decreed as to what other 
taxes were to be collected? The conduct of the jagirdar and his agents 
was watghed over and checked by of officials such as ganungos and chau- 
dhuris, and faujdars and. jeéws-writers.> 


Imperial revenue policy was obviously shaped, by bs basic con- 
siderations. First, since military contingents were maintained by the 
mansabdars out of the revenues of their jagirs, the tendency was to 
iset the révenue demand at “the highest rate possible so as to secure the 
greatest military strength for the Empire. But,:secondly, it must also 
have been clear that if the revenue rate was raited so high as to leave 
the peasant not enough for his survival, the revenue collections would 
soon fall in absolute terms. “These considerations explain why the 
revenue demand as set by the imperial authorities usually approxi- 
mated to the surplus produce, leaving the peasant only the barest mini- 
mum needed for subsistence.4 


1. Chapter VII. Section 2. 
Chapter VI, Section 7. 

3. Chapter VI, Section 2. 

4. Chapter VI, Section 1. * 
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It was this appropriation of the surplus produce that created the 
preat wealth of the Mughal governing class. Seldom, perhaps, in Indian 
history has the contrast been so great as in, Mughal times, between 
“the rich in their great superfluity and the utter subjection and poverty 
of the common people.’ 


But there seems to have been a tendency, increasing in its effect 
y with the passage of time, to raise the revenue demand to a still higher 
| magnitude. This tendency derived from the very nature of the jagir- 
dari system. The imperial administration, which could contemplate the 
long-term interests of the Empire and the ruling class, did, probably, 
strive to set a limit to the revenue demand. As we have seen in a 
previous Chapter, the suggestion that a great increase in revenue demand 
was sanctioned by it in the course of the 17th century is based on an 
oversimplified view of the evidence; and there are indications that the 
increase in the cash rates was roughly in the same proportion as the 
increase in the prices of agricultural produce. But there was some 
contradiction between the interests of the imperial administration and 
the individual jagirdar.- A jagirdar, whose assignment was liable to be 
transferred any moment and who never held the same jagir for more 
than three or four years at the most, could never follow a far-sighted. 
policy of agricultural development.? On the other hand, his personal 
interests would sanction any act of oppression that conferred an im- 
mediate benefit upon him, even if it ruined the peasantry’ ‘md _ so 
destroyed the revenue-paying capacity of that area for all time. 


5. Pelsaert 60. Cf. Bernier, 230: “The country is ruined by the necessity of 
defraying the enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of a numerous 
court, and to pay a large army maintained for keeping the people in subjection. 
No adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that people. The cudgel 
and the whip compel them to incessant laboyg, for the benefit of others.” 


6, Chapter VI, Section 1. 


7. One of the recommendations made by Mir Fathullah Shirazi was obvious-~ 
ly inspired by the desire to offer some incentive to the jagirdar to improve 
the condition of his charge. It was laid down that if any assignee made his iqta‘ 
(jagir) populous (abid) and increased its revenue, his rank was to be raised, 
so that by getting additional pay he might enjoy the fruits of his efforts. (A.N + 
QI, p. 459). Similarly, we find Aurangzeb recommending a promotion for Rao 
Karan on the ground that he had relinquished his previous jagir in a very im- 
proved condition. (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 36b-37a; Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 112-289. 
It is clear that if a jagirdar was not promoted, all his effort to improve his jagir 
would not bring him any gain. i _ 
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Bernier describes the outlook of individual jagirdars in a well-known 
passage: 

“The Timariots (Bernier’s term for the jagirdars) 8 Governors and 
Revenue-contractors om their part reason in this maner: ‘Why should 
the neglected state of this land create uneasiness in our minds? and 
why should we expend our money and time to render it fruitful? We 
may be deprived of it in a single moment, and our exertions would 
benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw from the soil 
all the money we can though the peasant should starve or abscond and 
we should leave it, when commanded to quit, a dreary wilderness.’ 


Bernier has discussed the matter at the greatest length, but he is 
preceded by St. Xavier, Hawkins and Manrique, who make similar obser- 
vations. Among Indian writers we have Bhimsen, who declares that 
owing to the constant and unpredictable transfers of jagirs, the agents 
of the jagirdars had given up the practice of helping the peasantry 
(ra‘iyat-parwart) or making firm arrangements (istiglil). Moreover, 
ithe ‘amils of the jagirdars were not sure of their own tenures of employ- 
ment and so “proceeding tyrannically” were unrelenting. in the collection 
of revenue! When the jagirdar, instead of appointing his own agents 
to collect the revenue, farmed out the jagir, the evil was worse still. 

¥ The land was being laid waste, says Sadiq Khan writing of Shahjahan’s 
reign, through bribery and revenue-farming, as a result of which 
the peasantry was being robbed and plundered.” 


These statements show that in the 17th century the belief had 
become deep-rooted that the system of jagir transfers led inexorably to 
a reckless exploitation of the peasantry. It was a result which imperial 


8. This is a harmless piece of Turkicism by Bernier. He explicitly identifies 
“jah-ghir” with “timar” on p. 224. Site of 
9. Bernier, 227, pee 

10. Writing as early as 1609, Xavier noted that since ‘the assignments were 
held at the King’s pleasure, “during the time that some one holds certain lands 
he squeezes out of them whatever he dan and the poor labourers desert them 
and run away”, &c. (tr. Hosten, JASB, N.S., XXIII, 1927, p. 121). See also Haw- 
kins, Early Travels, 114, & Manrique, II, p. 372. 

11. Dilkusha, f. 139a. 

12, Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 10b, Or. 1671, f. 6b. See also Khafi Khan, I, pp. 157-8, 
for the oppression of the ‘amils in his own day (1720s). Sometimes the agents of 
the jagirdars were no better than common robbers, who made depredations upon 
the country around. Thus we find the faujdar of Baiswara complaining of the 
_dawlessness in “the jagir of ‘Aziz Khan, whose agent Mahmtd commands an army 


robbers” (Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f, 24b; also ff. 11b-12b, 40b-41b), Cf also 
Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, £. 90b. 


A. 41 
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administration might cheek for some time but could not ultimately ‘ 
prevent, As the imperial regulations stood, they left a considerable 
field to the discretion of the jagirdars. They might or might not give 
remissions or advance loans or otherwise help the peasants to tide over 
unfavourable seasons. Or, they might insist on realising the revenue 
before the harvest was cut.% But there were also cases when the 
| regulations were simply violated or evaded in practice. If the jagirdars 
of Gujarat, according to a farman of Aurangzeb, could demand more 
than the whole produce in revenue by the simple method of estimating 
the yield at two and a half times the actual yield,“ imperial regulations 
must often have been followed on paper only. Similarly, it was acknow- 
ledged that Aurangzeb’s order prohibiting the imposition of numerous 
taxes by the jagirdars was totally ineffective ee . 


Tn ee nandiamaiaal 


Under these conditions, it must have been inevitable that the actudl 
burden on the peasantry should become so heavy in some areas as to 
amount to depriving them of their means of survival. The collection 
of revenue of this magnitude from peasants, who had “no possessions 
or assets from which to pay”,!® could not be a refined process. When 
the “arrayatos” (ra‘iyat, peasants) could not pay the revenue, says 
Manrique, they were “beaten unmercifully and maltreated”.17 Manuchy, 
who on this occasion assumes the view-point of the rulers, declares that 
“it is the peasants’ habit to go on refusing payment, asserting that they: 
have no money. The chastisements and instruments [of torwre] are 
very severe. They are also made to endure hunger and thirst.... 
They feign death (as sometimes really happens)....But this trick 
secures them no compassion... .”48 


Frequently, therefore, the peasants were compelled to sell their 
‘women, children and cattle in order to meet the revenue demand.!® 
But the enslavement was not generally so voluntary as even this. 
“Villages”, we are told, “which owing to some shortage of produce, 
are unable to pay the full amount of the revenue-farm, are made prize, 
so to speak, by their masters and governors, and wives and children 


t 


13. Chapter VI, Section 6. 
14. Mirat, I, p. 263. 

15. Ehafi Khan, 0, pp. 88-89. 
16, Manrique, Ii, p. 272. 

17. Manrique, Il, p, 272. 

18. Manucci, I, 450-51. 

19. Badauni, II, p. 189; Manucci, I, p. 451; Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 21. 
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sold on the pretext of a charge of rebellion”’.20 “They (the peasants) 
are carried off, attached to heavy iron chains, to various markets and 
fairs (to be sold), with their poor, unhappy wives behind them carrying 
their small children in their arms, all crying and lamenting their evil 
plight.” 

Defaulting in the payment of revenue was not, however, the only 
cause for which such punishment was inflicted upon the peasants. It 
was the general law in the Mughal Empire that if any robbery occurred 
within the assignment or jurisdiction, respectively, of a jagirdar or a 
faujdar, he was “obliged to either ‘trace the culprits and recover the” 
loot, or make the restitution himself. This was, perhaps, not an_ 
unwelcome duty in that it offered the potentates an excuse to sack any 
village they chose to suspect. The men were killed in such cases, 
gays Mundy, and “the rest, with women and children, are carried away 
and sold for Slaves”. A petition to the Court shows that a village 
which had been once guilty of violence, remained for ever onwards 
subject to constant depredations by faujdars, who carried away bef :.. 
the cattle and the peasants.4 Abu-l Faz] says candidly that Akbar’s.. 
orders prohibiting the seizure and sale of the women and children of 
combatants were issued because “many evil-hearted, avaricious men, 
either merely from ill-founded suspicion or only from a false imputation 
of disloyalty or because of sheer greed, make their way to the villages 
and mabals of the countrymen and put them to sack. On being 
questioned they offer a thousand excuses and attempt delay or 
evasion.’ 


20. Pelsaert, 47. 

2i. Manrique, I, p. 272. Cf. also Bernier 205. 

az. See Chapter II, Section 1. 

23. Mundy 73-4. He says the villages were in most cases unable to prevent 
the thieves from establishing themselves Ms their midst and adds that those affected 
by the faujdars’ punitive epeditions were ‘ ‘sometymes...Innocent”. These remarks 
are made in the course of a journey actbas the Doab. In Gujarat Sha’ista Khan 
is denounced in Factories 1646-50, p. 127,'for “his unheerd of tiranie in depopulat- 
ing whole townes (villages) of miserakly pore people, under pretence of there 
harbouring theives and rogues (whilst those that are such may walke untoucht at 
noone day).” 

24. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f£. 56a-b, This village, it is true, was situated in the dis- 
turbed area around the Lakhi Jungle and the peasants belonged to the ‘refrac~ 
tory’ caste of Dogars. 

25. A.N., I, pp. 159-60. | . 

The Siyaqgnama, 88, contains an interesting document concerning a woman 
enslaved in such raids, She had been seized by a faujder from a village reported 
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There is almost a stream of statements in our authorities to the 
effect that the oppression increased with the passage of time, the culti- 
vation fell off and the number of absconding peasants grew. St. J. Xavier 
declared that both in Gujarat and Kashmir the Mughal conquest had 

pees increased the misery of the rural population: “The lands are 

much spoiled which at an earlier period were taken by the Mogores: 
for they destroy everything with their oppressions”.* | xf the central 
regions of the Empire, the ‘Karori Experiment’ is said to have brought 
about such oppression as to have ‘dispersed’ the peasants in various 
‘directions’, with a consequent fall in the revenues.#? 


In Jahangir’s reign the peasants were “so cruelly and pitilessly 
oppressed” that “the fields lie unsown and grow into wildernesses”.”8 
Thus, says another observer, “the poor labourers desert them (the 


Jands) and run away which is the reason why they are poorly 
peopled”? And yet the historian of the next reign declares that “owing 
to natural calamities, the rebellions of seditious zamindars and the 
cruelty of ill-fated officials,” vast lands became completely depopu- 
lated, and despite the efforts of the Emperor and his able ministers, “the 
land appeared more desolate than during the time of Jannat Makani 
(Jahangir)”.2° In Gujarat, a Dutch traveller noted in 1629 that “the 
peasants are more oppressed than formerly (and) frequently abscond”, 
so that the revenues had fallen3! In 1634 an Indian writer exclaimed 
that Sehwan (Sind) had become the “land of the forsaken—of the 
eruel and #he helpless —,” through the oppression of the jagirdars.314 


to be in rebellion. She was accepted by a servant or. irooper of his in lieu of 
his pay and then sold by him for Rs. 40. 

26. This is said in respect of Gujarat in 1615 (letter tr. Hosten, JASB, NS., 
XXII, 1927, p. 125). When he visited Kashmir in 1597 he noted that “it is very 
much uncultivated and even depopulated from the time that this King (Akbar) 
took it and governs’ it through his captains, who tyrannise over it...and bleed 
the people by their extortions...And they say that before this King they were 
all sufficiently provided with food...Now everything is wanting, for there are no 
cultivators on account of the violence done them.” (Ibid, 116). 

Writing in 1634 the author of Mazhar-i Shahjahani, p. 52, believed that Thatta 
(Sind) was happier under the Tarkhans than under the succeeding jagirdars 
appointed by the Mughals. 

27. ®Badauni, I], p. 189. 

28. Pelsaert 47, 

29. St. Xavier’s letter from Agra, 1609, op. cif., p. 121, 

30. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 10a-b, Or. 1671, £.. 6b, 

81, Geleynssen, tr. ‘Moreland, JIH, IV, -p. 78. ; 

gla. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 1784, 
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In the Dakhin the period preceding Aurangzeb’s second viceroyalty 
saw desolation stalking the land and the peasants “scattered”, owing 
“tg “the oppression and neglect of the provincial governors”. 


What the conditions were during the early years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign may be judged from Bernier’s long discourse on the ills of the 
Mughal Empire. He too declares that “a considerable portion of the 
good land remains untilled from the want of labourers” many of whom 
“yerish in consequence of the bad treatment they receive from the 
Governors”, or are left no choice but to “abandon the country.” 


Finally, writing in the early years of Muhammad Shah's reign— 
the twilight days of the Mughal Empire—Khafi Khan drew the follow- 
ing picture of the conditions of the peasantry and the decline in 
cultivation:, 


“It is clear to the wise and experienced that now, according to the 
ways of the time, thoughtfulness in managing the affairs of Staie, (and 
the practice of) protecting the peasantry and encouraging the prosperity 
ot the country and increase in produce, have all departed. Revenue- 
collectors, who take the revenues on farm, having spent considerable 
amounts at the Court (to obtain it), proceed to the mahals and become 
a scourge for the revenue-paying peasantry.... Since they have no 
confidence that they will be confirmed in their office the next year, nay 
even for the whole of the current year, they seize both parts of the 
produce (the State’s share as well as the peasants’) and sell them away. 
it is a God-fearing man, indeed, who limits himself to this and does 
not sell away the bullocks and carts (of the peasants), on wilich tillage 
depends, or, not contenting himself with extorting the amount of his 
expenses at the Court, of his troopers and of the deficit on his pledge, 
does not sell away whatever remains with the peasantry, down to fruit- 
bearing trees and their proprietary and hereditary (rights in the) land... 
Many parganas and townships, which used to yield full revenue, have, 
owing to the oppression of the officials (hukkam), been so far ruined 
and devastated that they have become forests infested by tigers’ and 
lions; and the villages are so utterly ruined and desolate that there is 
no sign of habitation on the routes. Although from greed and the ways 
of these evil times, the country becomes devastated every day and 
peasants are crushed by the oppression. cruelty of ill-fated revenue- 
collectors, (while) the jagirdars to bear the scourge [a rather 
spiritual one!] of the groans of #fe women and children of the oppressed 


39. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 26b, 30b-31a, 34a; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 69, 70, 84, 91. 

39. Bernier, 205; also 226-27. As Moreland explains in his Agrarian System, 
147n, the word ‘labourers’ in this translation stands for laboureurs in the original, 
which should be more accurately rendered as ‘peasants’. 
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peasants, the cruelty, oppression and injustice of the officials, who have 
no thought of God, has reached such a degree that if one wishes to 
describe a hundredth part of it, it will still defy description”. 

These statements in so far as they suggest a decline in cultivation 
cannot be tested by reference to the area statistics. It is true that the 
area “figures of Aurangzeb’s reign generally considerably exceed those 
“@f the Ain, but as has been explained in Chapter I, this only means 
that measurement was extended in the intervening period to land 
~ gously unsurveyed and does not necessarily imply an extension of 

yation, “There are, to our knowledge, a few areas where land- 

ation appears to have taken place on a large scale in Mughal 
times, €.g. the eastern portions of deltaic Bengal and parts of the Tarai.®5 
These, however, are unlikely to have constituted more than an insignifi- 
cant part of the cultivated area of the whole Empire. Moreover 
the development of one tract might well have been accompanied by the 
desolation of another. 


48 

The jama‘dami (assessed revenue) statistics, which are available to 
ws in profusion for the whole of the 17th century, show a considerable 
“increase. But this increase is almost entirely cancelled by the great 
rise in prices which took place in the same period, as shown by the 
accompanying tables. We have established in an earlier Chapter that 
there was nd change in the burden of the land revenue in terms of 
‘produce. If, then, the jama‘dami remained static, when adjusted to 
the rising’ price-level, one can only assume that there was no, or only 
te vVeuy insignificant, extension of cultivation. If further, there is any 
substance in the inference that the jama‘dami tended to be artificially 
-inflated* the area under cultivation would indeed seem to have 
contracted, 


’ $4 Khefi Khan, I, pp. 157-8. Khafi Khan probably wrote this portion in 
Mor before 1720-21, although he completed his work in 1731, (See Storey, Persian 
Literature—A Bio-bibliographical Survey, Section 2, fasc. 3, p. 48 & n.), 

In the passage translated here the text as printed is not free from defects 
and obscurities. For instance, the words “and peasants” are inserted after “greed” 
in the beginning of the last sentence. This is probably due to a misreading of 
the original; but not having consulted any MSS for this passage, I cannot suggest 
whatilthe correct reading should be. 

x. 35. See Chapter I, Sec. 1. In Bengal the reclamation followed Sha‘ista Khan's 
iiade in the ‘Mughal period seems to have been that of the mahals of Kant and 
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TABLES 
, .. RISE IN PRICES 
(Ain’s prites as base) 


Pi 
— yexe Value of ees ease aca 
1505-6 100 100 100 100" 
1609 111 100 Gujarat 150: 
1614 119 95 to 105 Gujarat ae 
1615 64 to 70, or 78 to 86 Sugar: 
between Agra & Lahor 
1621 it 
1626 156 133 Agra 
1627 200 
1628 161 Gujarat 
1633 138 160 Gujarat 
1636 149 Gujarat 
1637 133 Agra 
1636 138 Agra 
1639 164 Sugar: Lahor 281 
1640 144 
1641-2 156 
1644-5 156 
1646 141 Sugar: Agra 263 
1651 141 Sugar: Agra 
1653 156 
1656 179 Sind s 200 
1658 183 
1659 167 
1661 161 to 163 267 Dakhin 
1662 167 250 Gujarat 
276 Dakhin 
1666 178 235 Gujarat 
1667 250 Gujarat BS 
1670 : 285 Wheat: Agra ‘ 
1671 267 (?) Patna 
1676 167 
133 & 122 
1677 153 
1680 138 & 144 
1684 138 
1690-93 156 200 Gujarat 
1695 147 222 Gujarat (?) 
1697 146 
1702 285 Wheat: Lahor,:; 


*Ain’s maximum price of Rs. 16 has been accepted as the: base. 
Note. ‘This table is based on Chapter IJ, Section 3, and Appendix Cj 
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Il. INCREASE IN JAMA‘DAMI 
(Ain’s figures as base) 


9 9 
gE ‘ g 
Year p. as) s 2 a 
ag Fr 4 8“ &€ By ge g : 
ae & § # BS 3 s g& B ¢ 8 3 
ge 3g 2 & B ‘d bg 3 EB c a 
mh oO fm < s 0 < a3 
1595-96 100* 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1605 1100 «8670S «114 «115 145 122 107 107 107 120 95 
pre-1627 119 83 «136 116 146 129 115 115 145 155 148 
1628-36 123 92 118 132 130 144 124 107 107 107 120 + 
1633-38 142 100 100 168 130 172 146 82 105 186 159 126 193 
1646-47 162 116 118 174 150 191 165 121 120 207 164 133 242 
c, 1656 168 107 74 236 182 251 254 198 197 224 198 158 184 
1667 145 122 116 314 160 208 193 102 102 220 165 119 344 
"4687-1709 169¢ 122 84 177 161 217 205 104 104 225 163 106 371 


' Agena essa ares se DRS ERNE TEER ETRE ETT TTT ETE TT TTL NO IIE IDL TE LEE IDET, 


*This represents the total for the various provinces (excluding the Dakhin 
provinces) and not the amount given in the Ain for the Empire. 

{Figure not used owing to obvious error of transcription in the MS. 

So in two of the four statistical tables of this period. In two others, of 


, 1687-c, 91 and 1687-c. 95, the figures, as adjusted to the Ain, stand at 181 
and 167 respectively, 


Note. This table is based on Appendix D. 


The main fact that is attested to, as we have just seen, by a series 
of contemporary authorities, is that the flight of the peasants from their 
land was a common phenomenon and that it was apparently. ‘growing 
in momentum with the passage of years. We have argued earlier that, 
with vast areas still unploughed, peasant migrations were probably a 
general feature of the agrarian life of our period®’ amines, as a 
rule, initiated wholesale movements of population2® But it was the 
man-made system, which more than any other factor, lay at the root of 

“the peasant’s ‘mobility’. Flight alone might save him if the revenue 


37. See Chapter IV, Séction 1, 
28. See Chapter III, Section 2, 
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arrears became impossible to pay.2® He might even be able, when 
settling down at a new place, to obtain some concessions for bringing 
virgin land under the plough.“ It is obviously to prevent such cases 
that some official documents specially stipulate that peasants to be 
settled on land not yet under cultivation should be ghair-jama%, i.e. 


batten ans toe sestanthariae niaentamenaiamtanaionntont ~ 


they should not previously have been paying revenue anywhere else.4! 
\Some peasants abandoned agriculture altogether. Bernier says, for 
example, that some left “the country” to “seek a more tolerable mode 
of existence either in the towns or in the camps; as bearers of burdens, 
carriers of water, or servants to horsemen”. The urban population 
was very large, relatively speaking, in Mughal times and the country- 
iside must have been the source of the innumerable ‘peons’, unskilled 
“labourers and slaves who filled the towns. 


Nevertheless as Manuchy says, in the context of Southern India, 
the same oppression reigned everywhere, and the lot of the aimless 
migrant was not a happy one.“ Beyond a point there was no choice left 

Roe Sey ar Sere en ee am 
;to the peasant but that between ‘starvation or slavery and armed 
‘resistance. _ 


39. In 1623 certain villagers wete suspected of having pilfered the wreckage of 
an English ship near Navsari. The English found that the karori of Navsari was 
hesitant to take action against them because they owed him money and if pressed 
“would probably run away.” (Factories 1622-23, pp, 253-4). Official orders leave 
no doubt in one’s mind as to the large number of peasants who absconded to escape 
the payment of revenue arrears or the tagavi loans. (Cf. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f£. 123b; 
Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 194b-195a, Bodl. 145a-b; Mirat, I, pp. 290-91). 

40. See Chapter VI, Sec. 8. 

41 Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 103b-104a, 187a-188a, Bodl. ff. 79a-b, 148b-149a. 

42, Bernier 205. 

43. See Chapter IT, Section 2, for the size of the towns. 

44, Manucci, III, pp. 47, 51. - 

45. Among 18th century writers Shah. Waliullah of Dehli seems to have been 
greatly impressed by the connexion between growth of oppression and popular. 
revolts, He thought that the “ruin of countries (or towns)” in his age was due, 
first, to the strain on the Treasury from maintaining a large class of idlers. “The 
second cause”, he says, “is the imposition of heavy taxes on the peasants, merchants 
and artisans, and, then, the oppression inflicted upon them, as a result of which 
the submissive ones flee and are destroyed and those who have got the power 
rise in rebellion. Surely, the peace of the country (or town) can only be obtained 
through reduced taxation.” (Hujjatulldh il-Baligha, Arabic text with Urdu tr. of 
Abu Muhammad Abdu-1 Haq Haqqani in parallel columns, Karachi, Vol. I, p. 94). 
At another place in the same work he descrfbes the Juxurious mode of living at 
Persian and Byzantine courts and then adds that the same thing could be seen 
among “the rulers of countries” of his time. Such laxury could subsist only on 


A, 42 
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3. ARMED RESISTANCE BY THE PEASANTRY 


It may be superfluous to say that by inclination the mass of the 
people were anything but war-like. It is recorded as a peculiarity of 
Malawa that both the peasants and artisans of the province used to 
carry arms.! Pelsaert (c. 1626) observed particularly that despite so 
much misery and want “the people endure patiently, professing that 
they do not deserve anything better”? 


Nevertheless, there had to be a limit to endurance. The classic 
_aet of defiance on the part of the peasants was the refusal to pay the 
\Jand-revenue. But a particular act of oppression committed against 
them might also goad them into rebellion’ They are also frequently 
alleged to have taken to robbery; but, on some occasions, at least, they 
rnerely robbed Peter in order to pay Paul.* 


reckless oppression: “Tio obtain so much wealth it is necessary that the peasants, 
merchants and attisans be more heavily taxed and be severely treated: and if 
they do not pay, they are massacred and harmed in various ways; and if they 
remain obedient, they are kept as asses and bullocks that are used for drawing 
water, ploughing and harvesting.” (Ibid, I, p. 225). 

That even a theological writer, like Shah Waliullah, should have assumed the 
causal sequence’ of oppression and rebellion, when viewing the fall of the Mughal 
Empire, shows, perhaps, how widely this belief was held. It certainly provides 
no justification for proclaiming Shah Waliullah himself “a clear-headed political 
thinker”, whose “writings could quicken democratic urges in the east” and who 
raised his voice “in support of the workers, the artisans and the peasants” 
(K. A, Nizami in A History of the Freedom Movement (Pakistan), I, pp. 512-41). 
What he said on this matter had been said with greater factual detail, some fifty 
years before him, by Bhimsen in his passage on the rise of the Marathas (quoted 
in Section 5 of the present Chapter). It should not, moreover, be forgotten that 
Shah Waliullah’s sympathies were extremely limited. He was quite ready to imitate 
the Sassanids and the Byzantines in their treatment of peasants and labourers, if 
these happened to be non-Muslims, In an ideal Islamic order, he declares, the 
Imam “would put the ignoble Infidels to the task of harvesting the crops, threshing 
the grain and working at (different) crafts in a submissive and humble condition, 
like animals that are used for work in the fields and for bearing burdens.” 
(Hujjatullah il-Béligha, I, p, 287). 

1. Ain, I, 453; T.J. 172. The Ain has ‘grain-merchant’ instead of ‘artisan’. 

2. Pelssert 60. 

3. Manucci, IT, p. 451. 

4. Ra‘d-andaz Khan, the faujdar of Baiswara, complaing that in a pargana the 
villages of the peaceful peasants had been laid waste by “seditious highwaymen” 
who had started cultivating their lands, Whenever he expelled them they were 
able to return owing to the avarice of the agents of the jagirdars, who apparently 
found their presence profitable to themselves. (Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 38e~-b). 
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Villages and areas, which thus went into rebellion or refused to 
pay taxes, were known as mawds and zor-talab, as opposed to the 
revenue-paying villages, called ra‘iyati.5 Usually, the villages, which 
were protected in some measure by ravines or forests or hills, were 
more likely to defy the authorities than those in the open plains.® 
Mundy, while saying that “of theis kinde of broyles [between the autho- 
rities and the peasants] there is perpetuallie in one part or other of 
India”, adds that “most commonly the Gawares (ganwérs, villagers) 
goe to the worst though they may bee able to stand out a while”.’ 
As may be imagined a terrible fate awaited the villagers when defeated: 


5. The word mawas is not found in the dictionaries, but its sense is clear 
enough in our authorities. For instance, a specimen letter from a revenue-collector 
to his jagirdar reads; “We reached the pargana of —. Some of the chaudhuris 
and ganungog and the peasants from the ra‘iyati villages have come, but those 
who are cnet to (or, border upon) the mawds have not shown any inclination 
(to do so)...Sir! This pargana is rebellious (zor-talab): one part, ra‘iyati, three 
parts aiinaae For keeping the peasants and rebels in order (and) collecting the 
full revenue, one needs a contingent, &c.” (Hadiqi, f. 15a-b). See also Akhbarat 
A 233, where it is recorded that a certain pargena “is very mawds and zor-talab”, 
so that the draft of certain troops from the contingent stationed there was cancelled. 
In both these passages mawds is used synonymously with zor-talab, in the sense 
of ‘rebellious, territory’. So in Tarikh-i Tahiri, f. 128b, the plural in the neuter 
gender, mawds-hd, rebellious areas. But mawas also seems to have meant simply 
a rebel. Thus ‘Abbas Khan, f. 107, speaks of the peasantry of Sarkar Sambhal as 
being “seditious and mawds”. Similarly, Badauni, I, p. 219, speaks of “mawitisdin 
(plural, in human gender, of mawds) and rebels”, “who never pay the revenue”. 
Mundy, 90, also uses this term in respect of “a little towne ... whoe were Manasse 
or Rebells”. It seems almost certain that he meant to write, if he has not actually 
written, “Mavasse” instead af “Manasse” (with which his editor’s identification of 
the Mona Rajputs is a wild guess). 


Mawas deserves this long note, especially because its meaning has been a 
matter of speculation among readers of Amir Khusrau and Barani. Prof. Sherani 
in Oriental College Magazine, XII, No, 2 (Feb. 1936), pp. 37-8, quoting both of 
these authors, states that mawdés was a.dlindi word and meant “a place of refuge 
and defence”; and he equates it with aigmall fort or garhi. He cites no authority 
for this definition, and the use of the word in the two passages quoted by him 
is quite consistent with the meaning warked out above. 

or ra‘tyati in the sense of obedient or revenue-paying, see Hadiqi, op. cit. 
and Hidayat-al Qawa‘td, Aligarh MS., f. @5a-b, where it is contrasted with zor- 


6. “In many parts of the plains thorny jungle grows, behind the good defence 
of which the people of the parganas ‘become stubbornly rebellious and do not 


“Bay the revantie (mfl), ” (Baburnama, tr, Beveridge, q, Pp. 487; 1.0.3714, £, 378b), 


7. Mundy 172-3, 
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“Everyone is killed that is met with and their wives, sons and daughters 
and cattle are carried off’® 


Very often these acts of defiance by the peasants must have been 
mere isolated incidents. The intensity of distress probably varied from 
village to village, according to the burden of the revenue-demand 
imposed upon each. Therefore, it was possible that while the peasants 
of one village rose 4nd were slaughtered, their neighbours remained 
unconcerned, Hower, there were two social forces working among 4 
the peasantry, which helped to extend the scale of such peasant uprisings. ‘* 


In the first place, there was the larger community of caste. That 
the ties of caste have played an important role in rousing peasants to 
act collectively in the defence of their interests, has been well stressed 
by one of the most distinguished leaders of the peasant movement of 
modern India.® Caste must naturally have occupied a still more impor- 
tant place in the life of the peasant three hundred years ago. It brought 
him into contact with his peers in the most distant villages, through a 
thousand ties of blood and rites. If they took to arms, he could not 
stand aloof. In the Jat revolt we have, perhaps, the clearest instance 
of how an essentially peasant rebellion proceded along caste lines. 'The 
same influence is visible also in the ‘lawless’ activities of such seditious 
castes as the Mewéatis and the Wattus and Dogars. 


But many peasants in our period were finding a new basis for a 
community that was not complementary, but essentially opposed, 
to caste-divisions. This was being created by the sects formed as part 
of the great religious movement that had begun in the latter part of 
the 15th century. The leading ideas of most of these sects were 


8. Manucci, I, p. 451. Abu-l Fazl, while requiring the faujdar to take action 
against “the peasant, or revenue-collector of the Khalisa or (of) a jagirdar, who 
shows rebelliousness’, makes no reference to the fate of the combatants or their 
families. He merely says that everything found in the village should be treated 
as booty, a fifth thereof being reserved for the Khalisa, If there were any revenue- 
arrears standing against the village, these were to be secured first from the booty 
(Ain, I, p. 283). In an order issued in June 1671, Aurangzeb apparently 
to modify the sternness of punishment customarily meted out to “groups of re 
All rebels captured or wounded were to be slain, if the enemy had not yet taken 
to flight. But when the rebel host had been dispersed, the prisoners were to be 
spared, and if they showed ‘repentence’, the spoils were to be returned to them 
(Mirat, I, p. 280). One may well doubt if these instructions were ever followed. 

9. E. M. S. Namboodripad, The National Question in Kerala, Bombay, 1952, 
PP. 102-3, 
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identical: an uncompromising monotheism, the abandonment of ritua- 
listic forms of worship, the denial of all caste-barriers and of communal 
differences. As important perhaps, as the content of their ideas was, 
the mode of their preaching. For this was entirely directed towards 
the masses: The new teaching was clothed in vernacular dialects, and 
the prophets, the preachers and the followers belonged mostly to the 
lower classes. Kabir (c. 1500), the great prophet af the Bairagis, was 
a weaver;!9 Dadu. (a contemporary of Akbar), the féacher of the Dadu- 
panthis, a village cotton-carder;!! Haridas (died 1645), teacher of 
the Niranjis, a Jat slave;* and Guru Nanak, a grain merchant. 
None of these teachers, least of all Kabir and Nanak, preached any 
other code of conduct than that of humility and resignation; they 

certainly did not preach militancy or physical struggle. Most of the 

devotional sects did not, perhaps, ever assume the form of social move- 
ments. But when radical ideas, such as the contempt for caste and the. 
sense of unity under a new and convincing faith, established themselves 
in the minds and hearts of the masses, the sects could not always remain ' 
confined within their old mystic shell. In the event, they provided! 
the inspiration for two of the most powerful revolts against the Mughals, : 
viz., those of the Satnamis and the Sikhs. 


“But while the ties of castes and religious communities helped to 
enlarge the scale of peasant uprisings, they also tended to cloud or 
obscure their class nature. Nevertheless the real transformation was 
brought about by the intervention of elements from the zamindar class 
that had their own objects in opposing the Mughal ruling class, The 
fact that either the peasant rebellions, at some stage of their develop- 
ment, passed under the leadership of zamindars (or their own leaders 
became zamindars), or, from the very beginning, the desperation of the 
peasants provided recruits for rebelling zamindars, seems to have been 
of decisive significance in merging the risings of the oppressed with the 
‘war between two oppressing classes. : 


10. Dabistan-i Mazahib, p. 246. 
Ibid, 267-8. 

Ibid, 267, 

. Ibid, 274, 


& hE 
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4, Tue Pourrica, Rote or THE ZAMINDARS 


In Chapter V, we found that the word zamindar had a very wide 
connotation and could apply both to the ruler of a large kingdom and 
to a person who had only some rights to a portion of a village. Never- 
theless, in general, it would be correct to speak of the zamindars as a 
distinct class of potentates who had many features in common. For 
one thing, their rights did not originate from 1 imperial_grants—though 
there were some exceptions to this; secondly, command over armed 

—- Was usually a necessary complement of their right, and they 
were frequently leaders of caste-groups. The main point of conflict 
between the imperial authorities and the zamindars was the size of 
ithe latter’s share in the land revenue or in the surplus produce. In 
the imperial territories the zamindars were treated almost as merc 
tax-gatherers, on behalf of the State and the’ assignees, and a share 
was allowed to them as compensation for their work. ‘Their exac- 
jtions from the peasants were restricted not only by formal regulations, 

but really much more by the fact that the high pitch of the revenue 

; demand would have left little with the peasants to be taken by anyone 
‘else. In such a situation it would become difficult for the zamindar 
| to collect the revenue and pass it on to the authorities without harming 
‘his own interests. A similar dilemma faced the autonomous chiefs. 
They too had to pay revenue or tribute or both. Nor were their states 
jat any time free from the threat of annexation to the Empire.' But 
‘at the same time, since the zamindars, whether as tax-gatherers or as 
ichiefs, usually had armed force at their disposal, they could not be 
las easily dealt with by the administration as it would have wished, and 
‘they were always a thorn in its side. 


Thus the statements of official chroniclers frequently reflect an atti- 
tude of hostility towards the zamindars as a class. Abu-l Fazl declares 
that “the custom of most of the zamindars of Hindustan is that leaving 
the path of single-mindedness they look to every side and whoever ap- 
pears more powerful and tumult-raising, they join him.”? Elsewhere, 
he remarks that Raja Bharamal “out of wisdom and good fortune, aspired 
to leave the ranks of zamindars and become one of the select of the 
Court”, as if the two positions were mutually incompatible’, The court 


1. Within four years of Aurangzeb’s accession, for instance, three large states 
were annexed: Kuch Bihar (1661), Palamau (1661) and Navanagar (1663), 

2. A.N., Il, p. 68. 

8, Ibid, 156. 
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historian of Atirangzeb follows Abu-l Fazl in using the word ‘zamin- 
dirdna’ m the sense of opportunism or disloyalty. 

In documents written from the official point of view, it is assumed 
as a matter of course that the main danger to law and order came from 
the zamindars, who refused to pay the revenue and had to be cowed 
down or destroyed by force either by the faujdar or the jagirdar5 
The erection of a fort by any zamindar immediately aroused the suspi- 
cions of the authorities and could apparently be a sufficient justification 
for punitive action against him® The letters of Ra‘d-andaz Khan, the 
faujdar of Baiswara (?-1702), are particularly revealing in this res- 
pect, and they show this official as constantly leading or sending expedi- 
tions in an area in the plains quite close to the heart of the Empire 
against zamindars whose principal fault is usually stated to be 
refusal to pay the revenue, though this is almost invariably coupled 
with the allegation that they were engaging in robbery and plunder.’ 
It is possible that the appointment of zamindars by grant from the Court, 
a practice which comes into particular prominence during Aurangzeb’s 
reign, was largely motivated by the desire to establish new local interests, 
in order to counterbalance the power of the old zamindars.® 


We can, perhaps, ourselves generalise from this evidence and infer 
that the struggle between the imperial administration and the zamindars, 
{breaking out frequently into armed conflict, was ‘an “important feature of 
‘the political situation of the time. We have, however, a direct state- 
ment to this effect from Manuchy, who wrote in or about 1700: “Usually 
the viceroys and governors are in a constant state of quarrel with the 
‘Hindu princes and zamindars—with some because they wish to seize their 
“lands; with others, to force them to pay more revenue than is dustomary.”” 
He adds elsewhere that “usually there is some rebellion of the rajahs and 
zamindars going on in the Moghul kingdom.”!° 


4. Raja Karan Bhirtiya of Bikaner, we are told, did not present himself at 
Aurangzeb’s court because of “evil intentions and zamindarina considerations”. 
(‘Alamgirnama, p. 571). For Abu-1 Fazl’s use of the term, see A.N., II, p. 638. 

5. Hidayat-al Qawa‘id, f. 7a-b (duties of a faujdar); Bayaz-i Izad Bakhsh 
“Rasa” (?), 1.0.4014, f£. 2a-b (the exploit of a jagirdar in a semi-humorous peti- 
tion to God)» 

6. Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 205a-b; Insha-i Roshan Kalam, f. 6b. The forts 
were known in Hindi as garhis. (Cf. Durr-al ‘Ulum, f.73b, for the use of this term). 

7. Insha-i Roshan Kalam, ff. 2a-4a, 6a~-b. 

8. See Chapter V. Sec. 3. 

9. Manucci, I, pp. 431-2. 

10. Ibid, 462. 
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Ait was, probably, more than anything else, their position in this un- 
equal contest with the imperial power that compelled the zamindars 
[to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards their peasants whose support 
‘would have been indispensable to them during defence as well as in 
‘flight. Moreover, being local men, closely acquainted with the conditions 
and customs of the peasants, they were probably able generally to make 
more flexible arrangements with the peasants under their control than 
could the officials of the Khalisa or the assignees, who were unfamiliar 
with local practices and were interested only in an immediate increase 
in assessment. ~“ 


It was, therefore, not Bernier alone, who noted that the peasants found 
“less oppression and allowed a greater degree of comfort” in “the terri- 
tories of a Raja.”!! This is clearly recognised even by the official his- 
torian of Aurangzeb, who says that “the zamindars of the country of 
Hindustan, for considerations of policy—for winning the hearts of, and 
conciliating, the peasants, in order that they may not cease to obey 
or pay revenue to them—conduct themselves gently in exacting the 
revenue in the mahals of their zamindari, and do not apply the regu- 
lations and laws followed in the imperial dominions.”!2 


(tt came about, therefore, that the zamindars frequently attracted 
to their lands peasants absconding from areas directly under imperial 
administration.) This was noted in general terms by Pelsaert and Ber- 
nier° but a manual written in 1714 is even more explicit. The man- 
sabdars, presumably holding jagirs, “throw the burden (lit. hand) (of 
their extortions) upon the peasants, and the peasants are without help. 
When the peasants become desperate for their lives, they abscond from 
the ra‘iyati country and, making their way to the country of rebellious 
zamindars, settle there. The countrv of the rebellious zamindars thus 
becomes well populated and the rebels gain in power every day.”!4 


li. Bernier 205. 

12. ‘Alamgirnama, p. 781. Cf. also Fathiya-i Tbriya, ff. 47b-48a, 

13. Pelsaert 47; Bernier 205. 

14. Hidayat-al Qawa'id, Aligarh MS., f. 56a-b. The author attributes the in- 
creasing oppression of the peasantry by the mansabdars to the fact that the latter 
did not hold high mansabs and, therefore, could not afford to maintain contin- 
gents large enough to deal with the seditious elements. They accordingly stood in 
need of money and since they could not take anything from the powerful zamin- 
dars, their hand fell heavily upon the peasants. 

The word ro‘iyati in this passage can signify either peasant-held country direct- 
ly under imperial administration or, simply, revenue-paying country. 
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These general statements are illustrated by certain specific ins- 
tances from the 17th century. For example, when under A‘zam Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat (1632-42), the peasants suffered great oppres- 
sion, “most of them fled and took refuge with the zamindars in distant 
places.”45 A‘zam Khan thereupon led an expedition against Nava- 
nagar to compel its ‘zamindar’ to expel the peasants who had fled to 
his territory, so that they might return to their old homes. In Malawa 
a similar campaign was organised against the zamindar (or rather his 

' guardian) of Kanwar, not only because he did not “pay the revenue 
in the proper way”, but also because “the peasants of some of the 
mahals of the jagir of the Governor, who had fled to the territory of 
Kanwar, evaded paying the revenue as well, being backed in this by 
those infidels.”!7 In the reign of Aurangzeb we come across a complaint 
by the faujdar of 'Talkokan to the effect that, first, a large number of the 
peasants had fled to the territories of the zamindars; and, then, when he 
had brought them back by force and settled 600 villages with them, the 
Portuguese of Salsette enticed them away. 


The peasants and the zamindars thus frequently became associated. 
i, the struggle against Mughal authorities. The case of Kuch Bihar 
may not be typical, but it is significant. When the kingdom was an- 
nexed in 1661, the Mughal officials introduced there the methods of 
“reyenue assessment and collection, according to the regulations fol- 
lowed in the mahals of the imperial territories.” This caused a general 
revulsion against the conquerors among the peasants, who were treated 
with much greater leniency by their deposed raja, Bim Narayan, in 
the general manner, we are told, of the zamindars. The peasants, there- 
fore; rose and expelled the Mughal troops and officials.” In the same 
way, where the Mughal authorities took forcible steps to obtain the 


A similar statement is made in the Muzhar-i Shahjahani (20-21). When the 
revenue demand imposed upon the arbdbs (officials corresponding to chaudhuris 
in Sind, who were mostly zamindars) beeame excessively heavy, they rebelled. 
In such cases the peasants always followed them and absconded from their lands, 
because if they stayed on upon their lands, they had to meet the high revenue 
demand imposed by the authorities, while the arbabs would come and slay them. 
Our work adds that the peasants followed the arbabs also because they belonged 
to the same places. 

15. Mirat, I, p. 216. 

16. Lahori, II, p. 232; Mirat, I, p. 214. 

17. Lahori, I, p. 370, 

18. Karnama, ff. 248b-244a. 

19. ‘Alamgirnama, pp. 781-2; Fathiya-i ‘Tbriya, ff. 47b-48a. 
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return of fugitive peasants from the lands of the zamindars, the result 
in many cases could have been only to direct peasant migration towards 
those who were able to defy them, ie., towards “the rajas who are 
in rebellion,” as Pelsaert says.2° 


These peasants would not only add to the resources of the zamin- 
dars by engaging in cultivation, but could also provide recruits for 
their armed bands. Such primitive troops were probably helpless 
against the professional cavalrymen of the Mughal armies. But ter- 
rain and numbers still counted, as the Marathas were to show so strik- 
ingly. The new feature that comes to the fore in the reign of Aurang- 
zeb is, indeed, that the zamindars’ struggle against the Mughals is no 
longer merely defensive. As the number of starving, homeless pea- 
sants grew and the peasants took to arms themselves, it became pos- 
sible for the zamindars to organise them into large bands, and even 
armies, and employ them in predatory warfare with the object of 
extending their own zamindaris or areas of dominance. 


In the next Section we shall study in some detail the extent of 
peasant elements in the great revolts against Mughal power. As we 
will see, the zamindars’ leadership was not established over all the 
peasant risings; nor is there any reason to believe that all rebellious 
actions by zamindars were supported by the peasants. But the fact 
remains that the most successful revolts, e.g. those of the Marathas 
and the Jats, were led by men, who were, or aspired to be, zamindars. | 
And this fact assumes supreme importance, when we consider the 


historical results of these revolts. 


5. AGRARIAN ASPECTS orf THE REVOLTS AGAINST MucHat Empire 


Various explanations are put forward for the revolts which 
brought about the collapse of the Mughal Empire. The study offered 
in this Section lays no claim to being comprehensive or to having 
covered all aspects of the revolts. It is not intended to argue against 
theories that consider either ‘Hindu Reaction’ or ‘National Re-awaken- 
ing’ as the main motive force behind the opposition to Aurangzeb. It 
does need stressing, however, that the partisans of these theories rely 
more on present sentiment than on contemporary evidence. For the 
rest, the reader may judge their case as presented in their own writ- 
ings. Here our main concern is with what our 17th and early 18th 


20. Pelsaert, p. 47, 
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century authorities have to say. And it will be seen that they, at 
any rate, put the greatest store by the economic and administrative 
causes of the upheaval and know little of religious reaction or national 
consciousness. 


I. Revolts in the Agra Region, and the Jats: 


Speaking of the province of Agra, Abu-l Fazl observes that “owing 
to the peculiarity of its climate the peasant masess (‘umim-i ri‘dyd) of 
that territory are notorious throughout the vast country of Hindustan 
for rebelliousness, bravery and courage.”! The area on both sides of 
the Jamuna figures constantly as the scene of military operations against 
rebellious peasantry. Akbar once personally led an attack on a vil- 
lage;? and we read of a raja in a pargana close to Agra, who used to 
engage in robbery and defended himself, when attacked, with the 
assistance of ganwdars or peasants.3 During the next reign it was 
reported to the Court that “the ganwars and cultivators” on the eastern 
side of the Jamuna, near Mathura, “do not cease to commit highway 
robbery and, protected by dense jungle and fastnesses, live in rebellion, 
have no fear of any one and do not pay the revenue to the jagirdars.” 
An expedition was despatched against them, as a result of which, 
“numbers of them were killed, their women and children taken captive 
and a great booty acquired by the victorious troops.”4 This happened 
in the 18th regnal year of Jahangir, and yet twelve years later (1634) 
a campaign on a far more elaborate scale had to be organised against 
“the malefactors” on both sides of the Jamuna, who used to commit 
robberies on the Agra-Dehli route. “Ten thousand of those human- 
looking beasts” were slaughtered, and their women and children and 
cattle—“beyond computation”’—were seized’ In the 18th year of Shah- 
jahan the ‘rebels’ near Mathura were apparently still out of control.® 
When Sa‘dullah Khan died in 1656 “the gamors of severall his townes 


1. AN., WT, p. 281. 

2. Ibid, Il, p. 163. The village lay in the pargana of Saketa (sarkar of Qanauj) 
and the attack was made in the 7th year of the reign. Cf. also Manucci, I, 
pp. 132-4. 

3. Badauni, IJ, pp. 151-2. The name of the pargana is given as Jalesa, pro- 
bably a mistake for Jalesar. 

4. T.J., 375-6. 

5. Qazwini, Add. 20734, pp. 679-80; Or. 173, ff 237b, 239; Lahori, I, ii, pp. 
T1-2, 76. The latter adds that 12,000 troops were deplojl against the rebels, 7,000 
to the east and 5,000 to the west of the Jamuna. 

6. Lahori, UU, p. 425. 
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[i.e. villages in his jagirs] neare Agra rose in armes. But....they 
were suddainely surprized by Abdall Nubby, his fouzdarr, their townes 
sacked end such as escaped not by flight, either slaine or imprisoned.” 


Such had been the past history of the area which was to be the 
cradle of the Jat revolt in the time of Aurangzeb. It will be noticed 
that in the accounts of the earlier revolts, the revolting peasants are 
not identified with Jats. The usual term for them is ganwér, or vil- 
lager, and in one or two cases, at least, they were probably led by 
Rajput zamindars® Nevertheless Manuchy, who treats of their revolts 
in some detail, knows the Jat rebels of Aurangzeb’s reign also as simply 
‘peasants’ and assumes them to be the partisans of the same cause as 
of those whom Akbar had oppressed.? The Jats are, par excellence, “a 
peasant caste”; they inhabited villages between Dehli and Agra! and 
are also entered as zamindars, under many mahals in the Doab and 
the trans-Jamuna plains, in the Ain. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 
they had already participated in many of the previous conflicts with 


the authorities. 


The Jat rebellion, properly speaking, dates from the time when 
Gokula Jat, the zamindar of Talpat near Mathura, “assembled a large 
army of Jats and other villagers and raised a rebellion.” He was 
killed in 1669;!° but the leadership passed to Raja Ram Jat and then 
to his nephew Chauraéman Jat, who is said to have been the son of a 
zamindar of eleven villages.4 Over wide areas the peasants refused 
to pay revenue and took to arms. We thus learn from the grant of a 


7. Factories 1655-60, p. 65. 

8 Thus the villagers against whom Akbar personally led an expedition are 
described as Rajputs in Manucci, I, p. 132, who has here very probably drawn 
upon local tradition. This is very probable also, since the Chauhans are entered 
as the zamindars of the pargana (Saketa) in the Ain, I, 446. Similarly in Jalesar, 
where the rebellion was organised by a raja, the Guhilots, Siraj(bansis) and 
Bankras are shown as zamindars. (Ibid, 443). 

9. Manucci, I, 134: He says the ‘villagers’ took their revenge upon Akbar 
when they desecrated his tomb in 1691 (recte 1688). 

10. Tashrih-al Aqwam, f. 155a; Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, III, p. 40. 

ll. “The culltivators of villages between Dehli and Akbarabad (Agra) were 
of the Jat caste.” (Shah Waliullah, Siyasi Maktubat, p. 48). 

12. Isardas, f. 53a. 

13. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, pp. 93-94. 

14, Saiyid Gbulim ‘Ali Khan, Imddu-s Sa‘idat, Naval Kishor ed., 1897, 
Pp. 54-55, 
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zamindart near Mathura that the 25 villages covered by it were 
all inhabited by “evil-mannered rebels”, and the grantee was required 
to expel them and settle new ‘revenue-paying’ peasants.5 In 1633 Mul- 
tafat Khan, the faujdar of the district around Agra, was killed ‘when 
leading an attack on a village whose peasants had refused to pay the 
revenue.!® And later in the sarne decade we hear a jagirdar complain- 
ing that for three years he could not obtain anything from his jagirs 
near Agra “owing to the rebellion.’27 


The leadership in the Jat rebellion seems to have been largely in 
the hands of zamindars.4® Thus seizure of zamindari from others was 
for its leaders, apparently, one of the leading objectives of the rebel- 
lion. It was said in mid-18th century, when Jat power was at its 
height, that “the lands that the Jats have brought into their possession 
are not their own, but have been usurped from others. The (rightful) 
proprietors (médlikan) of those villages are still to be found.” So that 
if a just king gave the old proprietors some assistance, they could be 
incited to fight against the Jats.!% One of the net results of the Jat 
rebellion was certainly a great extension of Jat zamindari, particular- 
ly in the middle Doab. This can be seen from a comparison of the 
areas, for which Jats were entered as the zamindar caste in the Ain, 
with the areas held by Jat zamindars in pre-Mutiny days (1844) .7° 


The Jat revolt was a huge plundering movement. This was, per- 


haps, inevitable under the narrow caste-horizons of the peasants and 
the plundering instincts of their zamindar-leaders. The area devas- 


15. Nigarnama-i Munshi, ff. 199a-200a, Bodl., ff. 157b-158a, Ed. p. 152. The 
grant was made on the recommendation of Hasan ‘Ali Khan, the faujdar of 
Mathura, who had been responsible for the defeat and capture of Gokula. 

16, Manucci, Il, pp. 223-4; Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, p. 209. 

17. Riyaz-al Wadad, f. 16b. The letter. seems to have been written imme- 
diately after the campaign against ‘Bijapur and Haidarabad’. 

18. As stated above, Gokula was a zamindar, and Chauraman, the son of a 
zamindar. Of Sirajmal, Chauraman’s grandgon, under whom the Jat power reach- 
ed its zenith, it was said that “although he spoke the Braj dialect and wore the 
dress of a zamindar, he possessed an intelligence that made him a Sage among 
his people” (‘Imadu-s Sa‘adat, p. 55). 

19, Shah Waliullah, Siyasi Maktubat, 50-51, 

‘20. See Elliot’s Maps in Memoirs, &c., ii, p. 203. It will be noticed that the 
extension is very marked in Middle Doab, but not in Upper Doab, where, if 
anything, the area under Jat zamindari has contracted. The obvious reason for 
this is that the Jat Rebellion was really a rebellion of the Jats of the Braj 
country and never affected the Upper Doab, 
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tated grew from the one pargana of Sa‘dabad, plundered - 
Gokula,?! and the parganas around Agra, sacked by Raja Ram, 
its highest extent under Chauraman, when “all the parganas Pe 
Agra and Dehli had been sacked and plundered and, from the tumult 
of that perdition-seeker, the routes and ways were blocked.” 


So far as we know, the Jat rebels (in spite of Haridas) had no 
connexion with any particular religious movement. In the Satnami 


" and Sikh rebellions, on the other hand, religion almost entirely replaced 
caste as the cementing bond among rebel ranks. 


II. The Satnaémis: 


The Satnamis were a sect of the Bairagis. The traditional date of 
the foundation of this sect by a native of Narnaul is 1657. The Satnami 
beliefs, as stated in the sect’s scripture, centred round an unalloyed 
monotheism. Ritual and superstition were alike condemned. There 
was also a definite social aspect of the message. Caste distinctions 
within the community of believers were forbidden; so also living on 
the charity of others. An attitude of sympathy with the poor and 
hostility towards authority and wealth is apparent from such com- 
mandments as the following: “Do not harass the poor....Shun the 
company of an unjust king and a wealthy and dishonest man; do not 
accept a gift from these or from kings.”#4 


21. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, 93. 

22, Isardas, ff, 98b, 131b. 

23. Ibid., f. 135b. A concerted campaign in 1690-91 (cf. ibid., 136a-137b) broke 
Chauraman’s power and for the remaining part of Aurangzeb’s reign, the rebel- 
lion smouldered on without any large-scale outbreak. It flared up again after 
Aurangzeb’s death under Chauraman himself,and a Jat Kingdom was ultimately 
established, with its capital at Bharatpur; this reached its a extent under 
Surajmal (1756-63). .. 

24, This entire passate is based on the MS of the setneaie Satndm Sahdi 
(“Pothi Giyaén Bani Sdédh Satnémi”), in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London (Hind. 1). The language is Braj Bhasha. The text is given in the Nagari 
as well as Arabic script. In the latter, an introductory portion in verse (run- 
ning up to f. 34b) is added. 

The quotation is from f. 44b (cf. also f. 38a). 

- Im the beginning of the introductory portion, f. la, the native place of the 
founder is said to be Bijhasar in the country of Narnaul. Narnaul is situated in 
the Mahendragarh District of East Punjab. In the colophon in Persian at the 
end of the text of the scripture in Arabic characters, the date of the foundation 
of the sect is given as Baisdkh, 1714 Samvat, This I have accepted the more 
readily since the prohibition of tobacco smoking (f. 39b) practically precludes an 
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Such a religion could best appeal to the lower classes. The following 
description of its followers is from the pen of a contemporary historian: 


“There is a group of Hindu mendicants, known as Satnamis, who 
are also called Mundiyas.22> They consist of some four or five thou- 
sand house-holders in the pargana of Narnaul and Mewat. Although 
those Mundiyas dress like mendicants, yet their livelihood and profes- 
sion is usually agriculture and trade in the manner of grain-merchants 
with small capital. Living according to the ways of their own com- 
munity they aspire to reach the status of a good name (nek-ndim), 
which is the meaning of the word satnam. But if any one should 
want to impose tyranny and oppression upon them as a display of 
courage or authority, they will not tolerate it; and most of them bear 
arms and weapons.”27 


Another contemporary writer castigates the community for being, 
“by its extreme dirtiness, rendered foul, filthy and impure.” “Thus,” 
says he, “under the rules of their sect they do not differentiate between 
Muslims and Hindus and eat pig’s flesh and other disgusting things.”28 


Even before they all went into rebellion they were, apparently, 
not very submissive to the authorities. In the early years of Aurang- 
zeb a revenue official declared that though certain “cultivators” in a 
village in the pargana of Bhatnair were “living with their women, 
children, possessions and cattle in the garb of Bairagis,” they were 
“not free from the thoughts of sedition and robbery.”“9 The revolt in 
fact began (1672) as a rural affray. One of the Satnamis “was work- 
ing in his fields when he exchanged hot words with a piyida (foot- 
trooper), who was guarding the corn-heap. The piyada broke the Sat- 
nami’s head by a blow from his stick, Thereupon a crowd of that sect 
mobbed that piyada and beat him so'much as to reduce him almost to 
a corpse.” The shiqqdar then sent a contingent of troops and so the 


battle began.” 


earlier date for the scripture. For the sathe reason, 1543, given in some modern 
works (Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, Allahabad, 1954, p. 192; 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, ITI (1928), p. 297) as the date of the founder’s birth, 
is impossible unless it is held that the scripture is not his composition. 

25. Cf. Dabistan-i Mazahib, p. 251: “The Bairagis are also called Mundiyas.” 

26. Baqqilén-i kam-mdya (Ma‘muri), Khafi Khan reads ‘tradesmen’ instead 
of ‘grain-merchants’. 

27. Ma‘muri, f. 148a-b, Khafi Khan, II, p. 252. 

28. Isardas, f. 61b. 

29. Balkrishan Brahman, f, 56a~-b. 

80. Ma‘muri, f. 148b, Khafi Khan, I, p. 253. 
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The plebeian character of the revolt is perhaps best indicated in 
the following words of scorn which a chronicler pours upon. it: 


“To the spectators of the wonderful works of Fate the occur- 
rence of this event is a cause of amazement, i.e. what came into the 
head of this rebellious, murderous, destitute gang of goldsmiths (pea- 
sants?) 3! carpenters, sweepers and tanners and other mean and ignoble 
men of artisan castes that their conceited brains became so overcloud- 
ed? Rebellious pride having found a place in their brains, their heads 
became too heavy for their shoulders. By their own legs they were 
caught in the snare of annihilation. To unveil this tale, this huge horde 
of mischief-makers of the region of Mewat all of a sudden sprang up 
from the earth like moths and fell down from the sky like locusts... .°? 


Despite its great initial success, the repeated defeats inflicted on 
imperial troops and the occupation of Narnaul and Bairat, the rebels 
were finally destroyed by a large army sent from the Court. But they 
went down fighting bravely and the same historian, whose words have 
been quoted above, admits that despite the lack of all materials of war, 
they repeated the scenes of the great war of Mahabharat.® 


TII. The Sikhs: 


Just as it has been said that Islam is ‘a religion for towns-people,’*4 
so it will, perhaps, not be wrong to say that Sikhism is a peasant reli- 
gion. The verses of Gurii Nanak “are all in the language of the Jatts 
of the Panjab. And Jatt in the dialect of the Panjab means a villager, 
a bustic."25 The author of the Dabistan-i Mazahib, c. 1655, who gives 
us alt. intimate account of the Sikhs, adds that “among them there is 
no'such rule as that a Brahman should not be a disciple (sikh) of a 
Khatri, for Nanak was a Khatri....Similarly, they have made Khatris: 
subordinate to the Jatts, who are the Jowliest of the caste of Bais 
(Vaishya). Thus of the great masands (nobles, agents) of the Guru 


31. The printed text has zargar and is supported in this by Add. 19,495, f. 63a. 
But ‘goldsmith’ is a little incongruous here and it is most tempting to consider 
zargar a mistake for barzgar, ‘peasant’. The two words are almost indistinguishable 
in Persian if written in a rapid hand, 

32. Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri, pp. 114-5. 

33. Ibid, pp. 115-6. 

34, Cf. F. Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation in the Classic Period, Copenhagen, 
1950, p. 32; M. Habib, Introduction to Elliot & Dowson’s History of India, Vol. I, 
Aligarh reprint, 1952, pp. 2-3. 

35. Dabistan-i Mazahib, p. 285. Cf. Thhetson, Punjab Castes, p. 105, for the 
use of the word jat in the sense of ‘agriculturist’. 
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most are Jatts."% Guriti Arjun Mal (d. 1606) took the first steps in 
creating a well-knit and disciplined organisation. He appointed his 
agents in every town. “It has been ordained that an udasi, or ascetic, 
is not a good believer. Owing to this some of the Sikhs (Disciples) of 
the Guru engage in agriculture, others in trade and service; and every- 
one according to his capacity pays a nazar each year to the masand”, 
who received it on behalf of the Guru’? The Sikhs became a mili- 
tary power under Guru Hargobind (1606-45), who created an army 
of his own and, as a result, came into armed collision with Mughal 
power.*8 He thus founded a tradition, which was doggedly continued 
by the last Guru (1676-1708), till, finally, in 1709 Banda was able to— 
lead into the field “an army of innumerable men, like ants and locusts, 
belonging to the low castes of the Hindus and ready to die” at his 
orders.® That the lower classes provided the backbone of this rebel- 
lion may be judged from the fact that even in the early 19th century, 
“most of the chiefs of the highest dignity” among the Sikhs were “low- 
born persons, such as carpenters, shoe-makers and Jatts,’”0 


IV. Other Revolts in Northern India: 


These three rebellions do not by any means exhaust the list of 
peasant revolts in Northern India. Many of these are mentioned in our 
authorities as passing incidents. For example, we read that in 15756 
the governor of Bhakkar levied the revenue at a uniform rate per bigha 
and “the peasants were subjected to oppression.” The Mangcha tribe 
thereupon revolted and killed the tax-gatherers. They were, héw- 
ever, defeated and expelled from their lands.“ When Manuchy passed 
by Ilahabad in 1662, he found the Governor absent “on a campaign 
against some villagers, who objected to pay their revenue without at 
least one fight”. Of disorders of a different kind were those perpet- 


86. Dabistan-i Mazahib, p, 286; also p, 214. Similarly, Khafi Khan, I, p. 651: 
“Most of the followers of the guru of that perdition-bound sect belonged to the 
castes of Jats and Khatris of Panjab and other lowly castes of the infidels.” 

37. Dabistan-i Mazahib, pp. 286-7. Cf. —— Khafi Khan, I, pp. 651-2. 

38. Dabistan-i Mazahib, p. 288, 


39. Khafi Khan, I, p. 672. 
40. Saiyid Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, Gaddis Sa‘adat, Nawal Kishor ed., Lucknow, 


p. 71. See also S. Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court, 1707-40, 
pp. 50-51. He quotes an early 17th century writer, Warid, to the effect that “a 
low-class scavenger or leather-dresser had only to leave his home and join the 
Guru, when in a short space of time he would return to his birthplace with his 
order of appointment (as an officer) in his hand.” 

41. Ma‘sum, Tarikh-i Sind, pp. 245-6. 

42. Manucci, YW, p. 83. 


A. 4 
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rated by the Mewatis in Mewat, who were constantly in rebellion and 
made plundering raids from their villages lying deep in the hills. Jai 
Singh led a ferocious campaign against them in 1649-50,“ but they still 
survived to give trouble later on. Similarly the peasants of the Lakhi 
Jungle were “notorious for rebellion and mischief”. They belonged to 
the castes of Wattus, Dogars and Gijars, and were so well protected by 
the various channels thrown out by the Satlej-Bias river and the 
forests created by the inundations, that most of the expeditions against 
them proved ineffectual. In Aurangzeb’s later days they are once 
said to have ravaged the whole sarkar of Dipalpur.*7 


The Bundila rebellion, which began after Shahjahan’s annexation 
of Orchha in 1635, and continued intermittently for the rest of our period, 
was essentially a dynastic affair, a war for the rights of a royal house. 
But two letters from the Mughal commander, Khan Jahan Barha, show 
that here too the rebels were able, after a successful exploit, to call over 
to their side “zamindars and peasants” from “both the ra‘iyatt and mawas 
areas”. Moreover, the peasants took the opportunity to evade paying the 
revenue whenever the rebels became active. 


V. The Marathas: 


We must now pass on to the Marathas, who beyond doubt consti- 
tuted the greatest single force responsible for the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. In the year 1700, Bhimsen, while writing his memoirs, 
set himself to explain the reasons for the success of these “malefactors 
and Marathas”. Himself a native of Burhanpur, and with decades of 
service in the Dakhin behind him, his views on the subject are of great 
significance. He begins purely with a military argument. The Mughal 
commanders were not maintaining their contingents up to the standards 
required by the regulations. As a result the “malefactors” did not 
entertain any fear of the Mughal faujdars, and so “those regions that 
have been assigned in pay to the mansabdars cannot be compelled te 
pay revenue”. “The zamindars also, having obtained power, have allied 
themselves with the Marathas”. | 


43. Pelsaert 15; Manucci, I, p. 458. 

44. Waris: a: ff. 433a-b, 435b; b: ff. 64a-67a; Salih, II, pp. 110-12. 

45. Manucci, IT, p, 458. 

46. Sujan Rai, 63; Manucci, II, pp. 457-8. Cf. also Akhbarat 43/53. The Wattus 
are a Bhatti clan (Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, pp.’ 145-6). 

47. Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 215a. 

48, ‘Arzdasht-ha-i Muzaffar, ff. 6a-Ta, 115b. The first letter describes the 
sack of Dhamoni and Chanderi by Champat and Ramsen, 
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He turns, then, to the second reason and here finds a connexion 


between the rise of the Maratha power and the oppression of the 
peasants in the imperial territories: 


“The agents of the jagirdars, having apprehensions concerning the 
niggardly behaviour of the clerks of the Court, who on every excuse... 
effect a transfer, do not have any hope of the confirmation (ba-hali) of 
the jagir for the following year, and so abandon the habit of protecting 
the peasant (ra‘iyat-parwari) and of firmness (istiqlél). The jagirdar, 
who sends a revenue-collector (‘imil), owing to his own difficult cir- 
cumstances, first takes something from him in advance (gabz); and the 
latter, reaching the jagir, keeps thinking, perhaps another ‘amil is com- 
ing behind him, who has paid a larger qabz, and, so proceeding tyran- 
nically, is unrelenting in his exactions (tahsil). Some peasants are not 
remiss in paying the authorised revenue (méal-i wijib), but are made 
desperate by the evil of this excruciating spoliation. It came to be 
represented (at the Court) that the Marathas obtain collaboration from 
the peasants of the imperial dominions. It was, thereupon, ordered that 
the horses and weapons found in every village should be confiscated. 
When this happened in most villages, the peasants, providing them- 
selves with horses and arms, joined the Marathas”. 


Bhimsen returns again to the subject of the oppression of the 
peasants and speaks of— 


“the tyranny of the pattis of the faujdars, desmukhs and zamindars, 
who on every excuse collect money from the peasantry—and besides 
this the imperial tribute (peshkash-t padshaihi) was fixed upon the 
zamindars, people being appointed to exact it and sent everywhere to 
obtain supplies. There is no limit to the oppression of these men. The 
zamindars do not give a dam or diram from their own purse, but pay it 
after exacting it from the peasants. And the jiziya that has been imposed. 
and collectors (umna’) appointed: Of their oppression and cruelty 
what may one write? For no description can suffice....” 


In addition to this, the conditions of the peasants were aggravated 
beyond endurance from Maratha depredations: For, 


“a5 the country has been divided into the Khalisa and pay-assignments 
of the jagirdars, sq the Marathas too have distributed the very same 
country among their own ‘pseudo-chiefs’: “? On one land there came to 
be two jagirdars. Quatrain: “The village is ruined by a measuring rod 
with two measures, &c’. The troops of the (Maratha) leaders who 
come in for the sake of plundering the country, extort money from 
every pargana and all places, in accordance with their desire, and let 
(their horses) graze on and trample upon the cultivated fields.... 
Order has disappeared.... Now things have gone beyond every limit. 


49. Nd-sardéran, This is the official term used for the Maratha commanders 
in Mughal records. 
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The produce of the fields does not reach the granary at all. , They (the 
peasants?) are absolutely ruined”, 


This, apparently, drove the peasants still further into the arms of 
the Marathas: Thus “when many of Siva’s®® forts came into the pos- 
session of His Majesty (Aurangzeb), it became difficult for the Mara- 
thas to find a place to live and keep their dependants. (But) they have 
affinities with the peasants of the imperial dominions and left their 
families in their custody in inhabited places....” The passage closes 
with these words: “The peasants have abandoned cultivation and nei- 
ther a dam nor dird™h reaches the jagirdars. Despairing and perplexed 
because of (their lack of) strength, many of the mansabdars of this 
country*! have gone over to the Marathas.’’®2 


As a contemporary appraisal of the causes of Maratha success Bhim- 
sen’s statements are jnvaluable. Such facts as we possess amply justify 
the leading lines of his argument. The peasants of the Dakhin had 
suffered for decades before Shivaji’s rise to eminence, from wars brought 
about by the steady pressure of the Mughals against the Dakhin king- 
doms. Vast areas were ravaged by the invading armies, especially when 
no immediate annexation of the territory was foreseen: the grain was 
seized, the people slaughtered or enslaved.= Huge armies were station- 
ed in the Mughal Dakhin and maintained largely from assignments in 
its provinces so that even in peace time the peasants were laid under 


a crippling burden.*4 And so, as we have already seen, the country 
was desolate and the peasants in flight, when Aurangzeb came to assume 
the viceroyalty of the Dakhin for the second time. 


Thus even at that early period some of the peasants had begun 
to render aid to Shivaji. Before he set out to win his throne, 


50. He, of course, means Shivaji’s successors, or simply Marathas. 

51. Bhimsen has here probably in mind either the mansabdars who had jagirs 
in the Dakhin, or the ‘Dakhini’ nobles, who had been serving formerly under the 
Bijapur and Golkunda governments. ° 

52. Dilkusha, ff. 138b-140a. 

53, Cf. Lahori, I, 316-17, 416-17, for such measures in territories belonging 
respectively to Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. For similar measures carried out in 
operations against the Marathas, see Fryer, I, p. 310. 

54. This emerges most clearly from the letters Aurangzeb wrote as Viceroy 
of the Dakhin. The jama‘ was considerably inflated, being over four times higher 
than the actual revenue (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 40b:; Rug‘at-i ‘Alamgir, pp. 121-2); 
and the mansabdars found it most difficult to maintain their contingents from the 
income of their assignments (Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 38a-b, 117b-118a; Rug‘ut-i 
‘Alamgir, pp. 116-7 & passim), 
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Aurangzeb urged his officials to meet out capital punishment to “Dea- 
sants, deshmukhs and patels of the parganas of imperial territories, 
who have gone over to the side of the enemy (i.e. Shivaji and his 
associates) and have exerted themselves in guiding or abetting those 
ill-destined ones.’55 


At the same time, there will be no greater mistake than to con- 
sider Shivaji and the Maratha chiefs as conscious leaders of a peasant 
uprising. Shivaji himself was the son of a great Nizamshahi (and 
Jater ‘Adilshahi) noble and he began his career as a chieftain in the 
Konkan. The fiscal and political practices of thg Marathas bore the 
deepest imprint of their zamindari origins. Thus the chauth, the cus- 
tomary demand of Maratha raiders, derived from the traditional claim 
of the zamindar to a fourth of the land, whence of the land revenue, on 
a pattern we know to have existed in Gujarat. It was, probably, typi- 
cal that when Tarabai sought peace with Aurangzeb she should have 
asked for “the deshmukhi of the country of the Dakhin,” the acme of 
the ambition of any zamindar®? When by mid-18th century the Mara- 
thas had almost conquered an empire for themselves, their leaders knew 
of nothing better than to use their power to acquire zamindari rights 
everywhere. “The Marathas in general, but especially the Brahmans 
of Dakhin,” says a writer of that period, “have the peculiar desire to 
deprive all people of their means of livelihood and appropriate it for 
themselves. They do not spare the zamindari of rajas, nor even the 
zamindari of small people like headmen and village accountants. Up- 
rooting heirs of ancient lineage, they establish their own possession 
and desire that the Brahmans of the Konkan should become the pro- 
prietors (malik) of the whole world,” 


55. Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 175a~b. 

56. See Chapter V, Section 1. 

57. Akhbarat 47/73; Khafi Khan, Il, p. 267. The right demanded by Tarabai 
is called sardeshmukhi (or, simply deshimukhi) in the latter work. The right 
implied a share in the revenue amounting to 9 (or 10) per cent. 

It is interesting to read in the English records of “a very great report of peace 
settled between the Mogull and Sevagee” in 1675, under which Shivaji was “to 
deliver up all the castles and country which he has taken from the Mogull” and 
in return “to be the Kings Desy of all his countrys of Deccan”. (English Records 
on Shivaji, pub. by Shiva Charitra Karyalaya, Poona, 1931, Vol. I, p. 57). The 
offices of deshmukh and desai are identical. 

58. Azad Bilgrami, Khizana-i ‘Amira, Kanpur, 1871, p. 47. The work was 
written in 1762-3, The references to Dakhini and Konkani Brahmans were probably 
provoked by the fact that with the rise of the Peshwas, this caste of Brahmans 
tended to acquire a dominating position within the Maratha political system. 
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There is no reason to believe, moreover, that the peasantry in the 
Maratha Kingdom was free from oppression. How Shivaji treated the 
peasants in his dominions is described by Fryer, who visited parts of 
his kingdom in 1675-6. He demanded the revenue, we are told, at dou- 
ble the rates of former days, leaving to “the Tiller hardly so much as 
will keep Life and Soul together.”®69 And in Kanara “three-quarters 
of the Land lies unmanured (uncultivated) through the Tyranny of 
Seva Gi.’61 . 

Shivaji had use for the peasants in a different sphere altogether. 
They were the “Naked Starved Rascals’ who formed his army. 
Armed with “only lances and long swords two inches wide,’® they 
were “good at Surprising and Ransacking,” but not “for a pitched 
Field.”®* They had to live by plunder only, for Shivaji’s maxim was: 
‘No Plunder, no Pay’. This was the form of salvation which Shivaji 
and his successors beld- out to the destitute peasantry of the Dakhin. 
As Bhimsen’s account shows, the military operations of the Marathas 
did not offer any relief to the cultivating peasants. On the contrary; 
they suffered grievously from their ravages. As the range of operations of 
the “Robber State’®* grew, so too the numbers of its victims increased. 
But this seems only to have created a still larger number of “naked 
starved rascals”, who, themselves plundered, had no alternative left but 
to join the plunderers in order to survive;® and so the unending circle 
went on. 


“There is no province or district,” confesses Aurangzeb in his last 
years, “where the infidels have not raised a tumult and since they are 
not chastised, they have established themselves everywhere. Most of 
the country has been rendered desolate and if any place is inhabited, 


59. Fryer, Ul, p. 5. 

60. Ibid, I, pp. 311-12; also II, p. 66. 

61. Ibid, I, p. 86. 

62. Ibid, II, p. 67. 

63. Manucci, HI, p. 505. 

64. Fryer, II, pp. 67, 68; Manucci, op. cit. 

65. Fryer, I, p. 341. 

66. This term is borrowed from V. A. Smith. 

67. The Maratha armies thus retained their low-class composition even when 
they had conquered the larger portion of India. Writing in 1762-3, Azad Bilgrami 
tells us that “the army of the enemy (the Marathas) consists mostly of low-born 
people, like peasants, shepherds, carpenters and cobblers, while the army of the 
Muslims comprises mostly nobles and gentlemen. The success of the enemy is 
due to this that the enemy troops, being able to withstand great exertion, practice 
guerilla warfare (jang-t qazeigqi) and at the time of war cut off the supplies 
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rd 
the peasants there have probably come to terms with the ‘robbers’ (ash~ 
qiyd, official Mughal name for the Marathas)....’8 


Thus was the Mughal Empire destroyed. No new order was, or 
could be, created by the forces ranged against it.6? The period which 
follows does not offer an edifying spectacle: the gates were opened 
to reckless rapine, anarchy and foreign conquest. But the Mughal 
Empire had been its own grave-digger; and what Sa‘di said of another 
great empire might well serve as its epitaph: 


The Emperors of Persia, 

Who oppressed the lower classes: 
Gone is their glory and empire; 

Gone their tyranny over the peasant!?° 


of grain and fodder of their opponent, reducing him to impotence ... (although) 
there is no question of the low-born’s possessing the courage and dignity that is 
ingrained in the nature of the noble-born.” (Khizana~i ‘Mira, p. 49). 

The way in which the Maratha depredations created a larger and larger 
recruiting ground for the Maratha armies may be illustrated by the example of 
the Pindaris. “The Pindarries were fed and nourished by the very miseries they 
created; for as their predatory invasions extended, property became insecure, and 
those who were ruined by their depredations, were afterwards compelled to have 
recourse to a life of violence, as the only means of subsistence left them. They 
joined the stream which they could not withstand and endeavoured to redeem 
their own losses by the plunder of others.” (J. Malcolm, A Memoir of Central 
India including Malwa, &c., Vol. I, London, 1832 (3rd. ed.), p. 429). The Pindaris, 
who served as the auxiliaries of the forces of Maratha chiefs in the later days of 
the Peshwas, were the natural result and, in fact, quite symbolic, of the Maratha 
system. 

68. Ahkam-~i ‘Alamgiri, f. 61b. 

69. The failure of the 17th century uprisings in India to offer or effect any-~ 
thing better than the work of their opponents was due, as we have seen, to 
the historical environment and the particular correlation of class-forces existing 
at the time. It may here be instructive to refer to the history of China, the 
only country, perhaps, whose dimensions and ancient past make comparison with 
India possible. After enumerating a number of peasant revolts in China down 
to the T’aip’ings, Mao Tse-tung observes justly that “the gigantic scale of such 
peasant uprisings and peasant wars in Chinese history is without parallel in the 
world.” He adds, however, that “since neither new productive forces, nor new 
relations of production, nor a new class-force, nor an advanced political party 
existed in those days (ancient and medieval times)...., the peasant revolutions 
invariably failed, and the peasants were utilised after each revolution by the 
landlords and the nobility as a tool for bringing about a dynastic change.” (Mao 
Tse-tung, Selected Works, English edition, Vol. ITH, London, 1954, pp. 75-6). 

70. “Khabar da@ri as khusrawdn-i ‘Ajam”, &c., Bostiin. 


Apprenpix A 


MEASURES OF LAND 
1. Gaz-r SIKANDART 


The standard official unit of land measurement which Akbar’s 
administration inherited from its predecessors was the Gaz-i Sikandari 
(or Iskandart). According to the Ain it was first instituted by Sikandar 
Lodi, who made it equal to (the diameters of) 414% of his Sikandari 
pieces, the length being later increased to 42 by Humayun. The gaz 
continued in use under Sher Shah and Islam Shah, who, bringing the 
whole of Hindustan under Zabt, are said to have “measured with this 
same gaz.) During Akbar’s reign it remained the official standard till 
the 31st or 33rd year, when it was finally superseded by the Gaz-i Ilahi 


Thomas found as.a result of careful measurement that, the Sikandari 
coins being placed in a row, “the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin”, from which 
it follows that 42 Sikandaris=30°36 inches. But the margin of error in 


such an experiment with coins, only tolerably, but by no means per- 
fectly, round, must obviously have been large; moreover Thomas himself 


recognised that the length of the gaz might really have been greater 
that ig indicated by his measurément, if allowance was to be made for 
the wear and tear the coins have suffered in fre course of four centuries? 


At, £ 296. In thired déciimerits conéerning miadad~i mia'tsh grants of Sher 
Shah's reign, it is stipulated that the area’ of the grant should be measured by 
the Gaz-i Sher Shahi. (Allahabad 318; texts of the other two documents, with 
photographic reproductions, printed in thé Oriental College Magazine, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 (May 1988), pp. 121-2, 125-8). Perhaps Sher Shah made some slight change 
in the gaz-length, which entitled him to call the Gaz-i Sikandari after his own 
name, 

2. Ain, I, 296. A.N., II, 529, assigns the introduction of the Gaz-i Mahi to 
the beginning of the 33rd year, and not 31st year as stated in the Ain. 

3. Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, pp. 123-4 n. The known extant coins 
of Sikandar Lodi are catalogued by H. N. Wright in his Coinage and Metrology 
of the Sultans of Delhi, pp. 250-4. Abu-l Fazl says that the Sikandaris were “copper 
pieces with a silver alloy”, and these must be the heavier issues comprising the 
larger number of Sikandar’s coins. The sizes of individual coins in Wright's cata~ 


A, 6 
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Abu-l Fazl adds that Humayun’s Gaz-i Sikandari consisted of 32 
angushts (digits)4; and since the Gaz-i-Ilahi had a length of 41 digits, 
this would imply that the former was just a little shorter than four- 
fifths of the latter. ‘Though this has been accepted by some modern 
authorities,> there can hardly be any doubt that the number 32 is due 
to a slip of pen, for the ratio it suggests is directly contradicted by 
Abu-l Fazl himself, when he defines the difference between a bigha (i.e. 
a square of 60 gaz) of the Gaz-i Sikandari and the Gaz-i Ilahi. 


He says, first of all, that previous to the introduction of the bamboo 
measuring rod in the 19th year, the bigha used to be 13 per cent smaller 
than its true size, because the hempen rope would shrink from the length 
of 60 gaz to 56.6 The second change came with the promulgation of the 
Gaz-i Ilaihi. Assuming that the difference between the new and the 
superseded bigha is given by Abu-] Faz] in terms of the former, 100 
bighas of the latter unit would be equal to 90°826 bighas of the Gaz-i 


logue are given in inches only up to the nearest figure in the first decimal point 
or, as the case may be, to 5 in the second. They can, therefore, only offer a 
very rough check to Thomas’s measurements. The average length of the diameter 
of the coins measured by Thomas must have been 0-723 inch. Now, though some 
of the earlier coins of Sikandar have a diameter of 0-65 inch and one even of 
0-6 inch, from A. H. 900 onwards the size given in Wright’s list is uniformly 0-7 
inch, with just a few exceptions when 0-75 is recorded. It seems, therefore, that 
Thomas’s Sikandaris were fairly close to the standard in size. 


4, Ain, I, 296. 


5. Eg. Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, p. 123; but cf. Thomas’s n., ibid, 
p. 124. 


6. This statement appears at first sight to be illogical and arbitrary. Surely, 
not every rope would have been shrinking uniformly at the rate of 4 gaz in 60. 
Cf. Abu-l Fazl’s own remarks a little earlier, ibid, I, 296. The explanation is 
forthcoming, however, from a parwéna of A.D. 1757, which confirms a madadv-i 
ma‘dsh grant in the pargana of Batala, originally made in A.D. 1569, and reproduces 
the endorsements put upon the original document (1.0. 4438: (55) ). The latter 
show that the grant in the first instance was of 300 bighas, but three reductions 
were successively made from it, the first of them being called “Reduction on account 
of the Measuring Rod” (Qusir-i tanib). This amounts to 39 bighas, two biswas, 
Le. exactly 13:03 per cent of the original grant. It seems, therefore, that when 
introducing the new tandb it was anticipated that the actual bigha as measured 
would now be larger, and to prevent the grantees from taking advantage of this, 
a definite scale was fixed for making reductions from the total area of their grants 
in order to offset, or, perhaps, more than offset, this increase. This rate Abu-l 
Fazl has here borrowed, dropping from it only the insignificant fraction that might 
indeed represent a refinement introduced only for that particular locality, 
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flahi.? ‘This means that in linear length, 100 Gazi Sikandari were 
equal to 95:3 Gaz-i Mahi. 


Abu-l Fazl’s statements about the change in the area of the bigha 
consequent upon the introduction of the Gaz-i Ilahi are confirmed by 
numerous endorsements found on madad-i ma‘aish documents. These 
show reductions in the area of the grants, specifically on account of the 
new measure, as amounting to 10:5 and 10°6 per cent of the original 
area as against the reduction of 10:1 per cent laid down by Abu-l Fazl.8 
The variations have probably arisen because the sanctioned rates for 
reducing the grants in different localities varied slightly from the stan- 


dard. The differences moreover are so small that the linear length of 
the Gaz-i Ilahi in terms of the Gaz-i Sikandari worked out from the 


reduction in the area of the grants, is only by an insignificant margin 
larger than that worked out from Abu-l Fazl’s figures.9 


The ratio between the lengths of the two measures thus established 
is almost exactly that of 41: 39.19 The Gaz-i Ilahi being equal to 41 


7. Ain, I, 297. The whole passage reads: “One bigha by the hempen rope 
(tanéb-i san) was smaller than the bigha by the bamboo rod (tanab-i bans) by 
two biswas and twelve biswdnsas. And in every hundred bighas the difference 
amounted to thirteen bighas. Although the hempen rope was also of sixty gaz, 
yet on being twisted it used to come to fifty-six gaz (only). And (the bigha of) 
the Gaz-i Ilahi was larger than (that of) the Gaz-i Sikandari by one biswa, sixteen 
biswansas, thirteen taswansas, eight tapwinsas and four answdnsas. The difference 
from both diminutions amounts in one bigha to fourteen (sic! four) biswas, twenty 
(sic! eight. In Persian writing hasht (8) and bist (20) are often confounded) 
biswansas, thirteen taswansas, eight tapwansas and four answansas.” 

8. The reductions amounting to 10°5 per cent (described as Qusir-i tafdwat-i 
Gaz-i Ilahi) appear in endorsements on decuments belonging to the Batala series 
in the India Office, I. O. 4438: Nos. 7, 25 & 55. The reduction of 10-6 per cent 
for “tafa@wat-i Gaz-i Ilahi’ is shown on an endorsement on Allahabad 1177 and in 
the text of Allahabad 789, both documents relating to the pargana of Bahraich. In 
another endorsement on Allahabad 1177, the reduction is set at 11°5 per cent, 
but that this was an exceptional case is shown by the remark that this reduction 
was made “in accordance with the parwéineha (order) of Muzaffar Khan”. Allahabad 
154, relating to pargana Undm (Unao) in the sarkar of Lakhnau, refers to a reduc- 
tion in bighas from those measured by hempen rope (tanaéb-i san) to those 
measured by the Gaz-i Ilahi, amounting in all to 23-00 per cent. , 

9. A reduction of 10°5 per cent in the size of the bigha would imply that 100 
Gaz-i Sikandari were equal to 94°605 Gaz-i Ilahi, while according to Abu-1 Fazl, 
the latter figure would be 95:3. 

10. The ratio of 42:39 would mean that 95-122 Gaz-i Ilahi (compare 95°3 & 
94-6 according to Abu-] Faz] and the madad-i ma‘ash documents) were equal to 
100 Gaz-i Sikandar. 
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digits, this would mean that the Gaz-i Sikandari had a length of 30 
digits. Abu-l Fazl’s length of 32 digits for this measyre is, then, really 
a mistake for 39. 


Calculating on the basis of this ratio between the two megsures, we 
can deduce the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi from that of the Gaz-i Sikandari 
as found by Thomas. ‘This would be 31-92 inches (for the Gaz-i Ilghi), 
but since Thomas had not allowed for the wear and tear in his coins, 
we should suppose the gaz to have actually been slightly longer than 
this! In the next Section we shall try to see if this length is confirmed 
by the other evidence that we have. 


2. Gaz-1l ILAHI 


The controversy over the exact length of the Gaz-i Ilahi has a 
history of almost 140 years. In the early twenties of the last century, 
it became a matter of some importance for the British Government to 
discover its length in order to settle the areas of the various revenue- 
free lands, which were met with in the course of surveying the territory 
of the present Uttar Pradesh. The Government finally declared in 
1825-6 that it would consider one Gaz-i Ilahi equal to 33 inches. The 
decision was largely arbitrary, partly, at least, arising from the con- 
venience of converting bighas based on a gaz of this length, into acres.! 
With the removal of its administrative significance the subject lost its 
topical interest and has been favoured since then only by sporadic 
articles or suggestions. No systematic study of the contemporary 
evidence relating to it appears to have been made with the result that 
some modern authorities do not seem to have made proper distinction 
between the Gaz-i Ilahi and certain other parallel units of measurement. 
This may, perhaps, be accepted as a justification for the following pages 
which otherwise seem an inroad into what is already a well-trodden 


field. 


The only indication given by Abu-l Fazl about the length of the 
Gaz-i Ilahi is that it was equal to 41 angushts or finger-breadths.? 


11. It may be mentioned that the only European traveller who refers explicitly 
to the Gaz-i Sikandari is Marshall, 420. He calls it the “Seecundrees Guz, called 
the Carpet Guz” and gives its length as 27% inches, while his value for the Gaz-i 
Mahi is 31% inches. But Marshall was writing in the time of Aurangzeb and his 
evidence about the precise length of these two measures is not of much value. 

1, Cf. Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed, Thomas, p. 125. 
@. Ain, I, 296, 
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Unfortunately, there is no fixed length for a digit in India? and 
the average derived from the actual measurement of fingers can at 


pest be a very rough guide to the digit of the A’in or the Mughal admini- 
stration.‘ 


Two direct statements belonging to the earlier part of the 17th 
century are, however, available, which express the length of the Gaz-t 
llahi in terms of European units of measurement, whose values have 
remained constant since that period. In 1620-21 Robert Hughes, writing 
from Patna, speaks of the “elahye of Agra” as %ths of the “Jahanger 


coved”, the length of which is stated to be 40-5 inches at one place and 
40 inches at another5 The Gaz-i Ilahi should therefore have been 
either 32 or 32°4 in. long, but there is a distinct hint from Hughes him- 
self that it was in fact 32% or 32°125 inches® ‘Less than six years later 
Pelsaert observed that “100 Akbari gaz made 120 of our (ie. Dutch) 


3, fhe English mode of reckoning whereby 41 digits equal 30:75 inches has 
no relevance, though this was accepted provisionally by Prinsep (op.cit. 124) and, 
following him, by Moreland (J ournal of the U.P. Historical Society, Vol. It (1919), 
part i, p. 17). 

4. Col. A. Hodgson, then the Surveyor-General of India, in an attempt to 
determine the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi, “measured at Futtehgur the breadth of 
the four fingers of the right hand of seventy-six men of different classes” and the 
average result was that, if measured at the middle joints, 41 finger-breadths would 
be equal to 31-549 inches, and, if across the knuckle-joints, 38-018 inches. (Hodgson, 
“Mfemoire on the Length of the Illahee Guz”, JRAS, 1843, pp. 45-49). “Six barley- 
corns being also “generally understood to be the value of a finger”, Halhed at 
Muradabad made an experiment with them and, striking an average, obtained the 
length of 31:843 inches for 41 digits (ibid, pp. 49-50). The Ain says that an angusht 
was considered by “some” to be equal to “six barley-corns of moderate size joined 
in width” (1, 295, 597) and by “the sages of Hind” to “g barley-corns, stripped 
of husks, laid breadthwise” (I, 598). 

Another means adopted by Halhed was to measure by “the mansuri pice”, “42 
af these being held to make a guz”: the resultant value was 32:°025 inches. 
(JRAS, 1843, p- 50). But this apparently is based upon a misunderstanding of Abu-l 
Fazl’s statements, where the length of 42 Gikandari pieces is given to the Gaz-i 
Sikandari, as modified by Humayun, and not to the Gaz-i Ilahi. The coins which 
were used for the experiment were, therefore, also the wrong ones. 


5. Factories, 1618-21, pp. 192, 197, 236. 

6. Ibid, p. 236. Hughes, writing to the Surat factors in reply to their letter, 
points out that ‘the “Jehangery coved” of this place was 40 inches, not 3214 as 
stated’ in their letter. Since Hughes had had previously to distinguish the Gaz-i 
Nahi from the Jahdngiri for the benefit of the same factors (p. 192), it ig probable 
that the two units had now again been confounded. 
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ells”,?7 which means that its length was 32:126 inches. Both the 
sources, therefore, agree very closely, which is all the more significant 
inasmuch as they alone of “our earlier European authorities have expli- 
citly referred to this gaz. Other references to unnamed ‘coveds’ or 


‘ells’ then in vogue are by no means necessarily to be taken as applying 
to the Gaz-i Ilahi. 


Thus in 1614 there were said to be two ‘covedas’ or measures 
in use in the cloth trade in the Mughal dominions in general, 
one of 33 inches and the other of 27 inches. In 1616 Salbank 
and Fettiplace, writing from Agra and Ajmer, speak of a ‘covado’ by 
which their cloth was sold at the court and in the general market, and 
whose length was % ‘of the English yard or 31:5 inches.2 This ought 
to be read with a statement in Jahangir’s Memoirs, where, under the 
13th regnal year, the Gaz-i Ilahi is stated to be equal to 40 angushts.° 
Now, a reduction in the length of the Gaz-i Ilaihi by one digit since the 
time of the Ain is not impossible, but it seems more likely that Jahangir 
has loosely attributed to it the length that, in fact, belonged to a distinct, 
though almost equal, unit. Writing under the 10th regnal year of 
Shahjahan, while setting down the measurements of certain buildings 
at Agra, Lahori assigns the length of 40 digits not to the Gaz-i Ilahi, but 
to what he calls the Zira‘-i Paddsha@hi, the Royal Yard! It is with 
this zira‘, probably, that the anonymous ‘covado’ of Salbank and Fetti- 
place ought to be identified. It is true that the difference between the 
latter and the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi given by Hughes and Pelsaert is 
a little less than 14,; but it should be borne in mind that the equivalents 
in European measurements have obviously been given in approximate 
rather than exact terms and a small difference in fractions need not 
cause us surprise. 


7. Pelsaert, p. 29. For the length of the Dutch ell, see Moreland, Relations 
of Golconda, p. 88. 

8. The only other traveller during the whole of the 17th century who gave 
the value of this gaz in explicit terms was Marshall. He speaks of “Eckbar Guz, 
called Taylors Guz, containing 314% inches” (p. 420). His observations were made 
too late for him to be regarded as an authentic source for the length of the original 
unit. -It is most likely that what he found was not the true Gaz-i Ilaht, but a 
modified or reduced form of it, adapted to a particular trade, 


9. Lett. Reed. IV, pp. 231 & 238. 
10. T.J. 234. 
11. Lahori I, ii, 237. Zird‘, dir‘a and gaz are interchangeable terms. 
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What is possibly a more precise means of discovering the length of 
the Zird‘-i Fadshahi (trom which that of the Gaz-i Ilahi can, of course, 
be deduced) is provided by the detailed measurements given by Lahori 
for the Taj Mahal. He sets these down under the 15th year of his 
patron’s reign, when it was completed, though the foundations had been 
laid early in the 5th year. The measurements are stated simply in 
terms of an unspecified zira‘ but it seem certain that it is the same unit 
of 40 digits which Lahori had used to describe the measurements of 
other Agra buildings under the 10th year. The measurements, though 
set down in the 15th year, obviously conform to the original plan that 
must have been prepared ten years earlier. This is apparent from the 
size given for the raised marble platform, viz. 120 * 120 zira‘, or exactly 
4 bighas: a size which would naturally have occured to the planners, 
but could hardly have been reached by a conversion of the figures of the 
original into those in terms of some other unit. 


The comparative measurements at the Taj Mahal were made by 
Col. A. Hodgson and his assistants in 1825. He found the raised marble 
platform to be both the most convenient for measurement and the 
simplest for comparison: the average length derived for the zira‘ from 
its measurements was 31-456 inches, while from those of the lower red- 
stone platform, the corresponding length obtained was 31.464 inches.# 
If these figures are assumed to apply to the Zira‘-i Padshahi of 40 digits, 
the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi, being 41 digits, should be taken to be about 
32°242 inches. 


12. Lahori, II, 322-9, 


13. The full details of all his measurements will be found in his “Memoire on 
the length of the Illahee Guz or Imperial Land Measure of Hindostan”, JRAS, 1843, 
pp. 45-53. He believed that the zirad’ used in the Taj was identical with the Gaz-i 
Ilahi, being apparently unaware of the zira’ of 40 digits. He knew, however, of 
the unit of 42 digits mentioned by Lahori,. II, 534, 709, under the 19th and 20th 
years, but thought that the increase in the number of digits did not signify any 
increase in its absolute length, but only a proportional diminution of the length 
of each digit. It seems that the results of his measurements published earlier 
had pointed to a much larger length for the zira’ (Cf. Prinsep, Useful Tables, 
ed. Thomas, p. 125). This drew a communication from W. Cracroft, (“On the 
Measurement of the Ilahy Guz of the Emperor Akber”, JASB, 1834, pp. 360-61), 
who observed that the measurements of the marble slabs in the Kurs? or raised 
platform of the Taj had convinced him that they were cut to conform to the 
sizes of gaz-units or multiples thereof and that the mean length of the gaz so 
derived was just a fraction short of 32 inches. 
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In the letters of English factors of 1647-8 thete ate two statéments 
to the effect that in 1647 Shahjahan reduced the length of “the 
Agra covett” by “at least” 2% per cent., whereupott # beearie équal 
to “the Lahoare covett”;'* and that its length now was “exactly %ths 
of a yard or 32 inches.”)5 Moreland has linked this change with the 
reference in Lahori, under the 10th year, to the Zira‘-i Padshahi atid he 
suggests that Shahjahan introduced a héw unit which was smaller than 
the Gaz-i Ilahi by one digit, and that this was finally imiposed on thé 
markets of Agra in 1647. His conclusion, therefore, is that the Gaz-i 
Ilahi, being identical with the superseded “Agra covett”, had a length 
of 32°8 inches.6 However, as we have seen, the zira‘ of 40 digits was 
no innovation of Shahjahan. Furthermore, by thé timne the change 
is said to have taken place at Agra, the Zira‘-i Padshahi seems to have 
been increased to 42 digits.” It is true that this new length is mén- 
tioned only in connexion with the distances on the routes, but sirice 
it bore the same name as given to the older unit of 40 digits, it is very 
likely that if prevailed in the spheres of that unit as well. If so, it 
must have been in force in Agra by 1647 and the change in that year 
can be best interpreted only as a reduction in the size of the market 
(not administrative) unit by 24% per cent, or from 42 to 41 digits, 
ie. fo the length precisely of the Gaz-i Ilahi. In that case, almost the 
reverse of what Moreland suggests would appear to have happened, and 
the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi, deduced from the factors’ statements, 
works out at just 32, not 32:8 inches.!* 


A different method of ascertaining the length of the Gaz-i Ilahi 
was suggested by Elliot, who examined the distances between the old 


14. Factories, 1646-50, p. 122. 

1%. Ibid, p. 100. 

16. W. H. Moreland, “Ihe Mogul Unit of Measurement”, JRAS, N.S., 1927, 
pp. 120-121. | 

17. Lahori, II, 534, 709 (under the 19th and 20th years). 

18. Van Twist, writing c. 1638, says that in Gujarat “they use two different 
ells: 19 of the larger make fully 234 Dutch ells; the smaller differ from ours only 
by the breadth of a thumb” (tr. Moreland, JIH, XVI, 72). The Dutch ell being 
26°77 inches, the larger ell must have been 33:11 inches in length. Moreland 
seeks to identify it with the Gaz-i Ilahi (ibid, p. 78n). It is conceivably the 
enlarged Zira‘-i Padshahi, but it appears more probable that there has been a 
mistake in putting down the figures and the larger gaz of Gujarat (which was 
about 35:5 inches but is once put down also as 34 inches) is really meant. For 
the latter unit, see Lett. Recd., I, 34, 241; Il, 214 (refers to the ‘covad’ at Ahmadabad 
of 34 inches); ITI, 11; Foster, Supp. Cal., 47; & Fryer, II, 127. 
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Mughal route-pillars or mindrs, set up to mark each kuroh on the 
imperial highway near Dehli. Calculating on the basis of 9,000 gaz 
making a kuroh, he found that, on the average, the spacing of the 
minars north of Dehli would conform to a gaz of 32'818 inches.!® But 


he is, perhaps, hasty in assuming that the kuroh of these pillars is 
measured according to the Gaz-i Ilahi. The Ain says, indeed, that 
Akbar’s kuroh consisted of 5,000 Gaz-i Ilahi,2° but this is either a slip or 


Akbar introduced a new gaz for measuring the kuroh after the Ain 
was Closed. For Jahangir says, under his 15th regnal year, that the kuroh 
in his reign was measured according to the regulation of his father, 
whereby it consisted of 5,000 dir‘as, one and a quarter of which equalled 
two dir‘a-i Shar%t of 24 digits each.2! This means that the dir‘a used in 
the kuroh consisted of about 38 digits. Mu‘tamad Khan also, while 
giving the distance of Akbar’s Empire, as it stood in 1605, explains 
that each gaz used in the kuroh comprised 38 digits.22 Writing in 1631 
Mundy carefully describes the “auntient Course”, “used by the Kinge 
and great men”, as consisting of 5,000 “Coards”, each of which was 
4, yard or 28°8 inches.23 Mundy has obviously given a convenient, 
and therefore approximate, equivalent to the gaz, but his statement 
leaves little doubt that in his day also it was the gaz of 38 digits, 
or, at any rate, a gaz substantially smaller than the Gaz-i Ilahi, that 
was used to measure the kuroh. The change-over to a longer unit is 
first signified by Lahori, under the 19th and 20th years of Shahjahan, 


when he says that the distances given by him are in terms of kurohs, 
each of 5,000 Zira‘-i Pddshahi, the zira‘ being equal to 42 angushts.*4 


19. H. M. Elliot, Menoirs &c., Il, 194. It is not the direct, but the ‘road 
distance’ between the pillars which has naturally to be compared and it is 
accordingly the latter from which Ellict caleulates. The distances in the Mathura 
district as given by him, seem to point to a lower value for the gaz: on an average, 
32°432 inches; but 8 of the 12 distances mentioned suggest a uniform length of 
32°371 inches only. 

Kuroh is the Persian equivalent of the Sanskrit krosa, from which is derived 
the Hindi kos. 

20. Ain, I, 597. 

21. TJ. 298. As Beveridge (Tr., II, 141 n.) notes, the printed text which 
makes one dir‘a of the kuroh equal to 2 dir‘a-i Shar%t is contradicted by the MSS, 
which read one and a quarter instead of one dir‘a of the kuroh. 

22. Iqbal-nama, II, Or. 1834, {. 231b. He makes a serious error, however, in 
stating that a kuroh consisted of 2C0 jarib and each jarib of 60 gaz, thereby making 
& kuroh equal to 12,000 gaz. 

23. Mundy, 66-67. 

24. Lahori, Il, 534 & 709. 
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This enlarged unit continued in use, apparently, right through Aurang- 
zeb’s reign, for the Mir’at-al ‘Alam, written after the tenth year of his 
reign and the Ma‘liméat-al Afagq, written shortly after his death, give the 
same value to the zira‘ making up the Kuroh-i Padshihi It would 
thus appear that throughout the 17th century only two dir‘as had been 
in use for measuring the kurohs: in the earlier decades, one of 38 
digits, and during the rest of the period, that of 42. The Gaz-i Ilahi 
could, if at all, have been used for this purpose for a very short period, 
i.e. for some time between the 33rd year and the close of Akbar’s reign. 
It is, therefore, most improbable that the extant kos-pillars are spaced 
according to the kuroh of the Gaz-i Ilahi, while it is very likely, on 
the other hand, that they conform to the zira‘ used last and for most 
of the period, namely, the Zira‘-i Paddshihi of 42 digits. It follows, 
then, that Elliot’s length of 32:818 is really that of the latter unit, and 
that being the case, the value of the Gaz-i Ilahi, deduced proportionally, 
ought to be put around 32-037 inches. 


We may recall now that working on the’basis of Thomas’s measure- 
ment of the Gaz-i Sikandari, we had found the length of Gaz-i Ilahi to 
slightly exceed 31:92 inches. From the evidence brought together in 
this Section, it would seem that its length lay somewhere between 
32°00 and 32°25 inches. It is probably unsafe to attempt any greater 
precision, for that can be achieved only by preferring one source to 
another on rather arbitrary grounds. The bigha, or the area of 60 gaz 
square, based on the Gaz-i Ilahi of a length within the limits set above, 
could not have been smaller than 0:5877 of an acre or larger than 
0°5969. It will be noticed that even here the difference between the 
two limits is insignificant and there would not be much loss to accuracy, 
perhaps, if, for the sake of convenience in calculation, we were to assume 
the size of one bigha of the Gaz-i Ilahi to be equal to 0°59 of an acre, 
with the understanding that it was, probably, a little larger than this, 
and quite possibly 0-60 acre, ie. just %ths of an acre. 


25. Mir’dt-al ‘Alam, Aligarh M\S., f£. 214a; Ma‘limdt-al Afdq, Or. 1741, f. 88a. 
Marshall, 420-21, speaks of two distinct ‘courses’, each consisting of 8,000 ‘Covets’. 
8,000 is probably a mistake for 5,000. The values of the two ‘Covets’ derived from 
his lengths of the respective ‘courses’ are 31:7 and 29-7 inches. Like Mundy his 
lengths may not be accurate, yet he is probably describing here the new and the 
superseded gaz-lengths used for measuring the kuroh. Similarly Manucci, 0, 
p. 442 (also tr.’s n.), who equates 10 European leagues with 12 of India and thus 
suggests 31-7 inches for the length of the gaz, would seem to have the new measure 
of distance in mind. 
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3. Brorra-r DAPrrart 


The Gaz-i Ilahi was undoubtedly intended by Akbar to be the sole 
official standard unit of measurement in almost every sphere.’ Its 
displacement of previous official units for measuring land, buildings and 
cloth is expressly recorded;? and the conversion of the areas of all 
madad-i ma‘ash grants, made before its introduction, into the terms of 
the new unit is attested to by documents belonging to the period? One 
ean be equally certain, therefore, that the dastirs (i.e. the final land- 
revenue rates) and the drdzi (area) statistics of the Ain are both 
given in terms of the bigha of this gaz. 


The next change in the official unit of land measurement appears 
to have come in the reign of Shahjahan. About this our knowledge is 
almost entirely derived from a single passage in SAdiq Khan’s contem- 
porary history of the reign. We are told that while the madad-i ma‘tish 
grants continued to be defined in terms of the Bigha-i Ilahi, the stan- 
dard official unit of measurement for the purposes of records of the 
land generally was now the Dir‘a-i Shdhjahaini. The bigha based on 
the new unit was known as the Bigha-i Daftari, or the bigha of the 
registers, and was exactly, or nearly exactly, two-thirds of the Bigha-t 
Ilahi; it was, at the same time, three times as big as the small bigha used 
by the peasants in the neighbourhood of Dehli and Agra. Sadiq Khan 
declares that “the cultivation (sic!) and computation (hisdéb) of the 
land of the territories of the provinces and the dependencies of Shahja- 
hanabad are entirely based on the Bigha-i Daftari.” In the provinces 
of the Dakhin too, though the unit reeorded, in the first instance, was 
the local git, it used to be converted “ultimately” into the bigha, ie., 
presumably, the Bigha-i Daftari.4 From the relative sizes of the Bigha-i 
Daftari and Bigha-i Ilahi,5 it would appear that the linear length of 


1. A.N. HI, 529. - 

2. Ain, I, 296. The one possible exception is, as we have seen, the measure- 
ment of the routes, though the Ain, I, 597, declares that here also the Gaz-i Ilaht 
was in use. 

3. See references to these documents innote no. 8 in Section 1 of this Appendix. 
For the use of Gaz-i Ilahi in stating the areas of madad-i ma‘ash grants, see 
Chapter VIII. 

4. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 186b; Or. 1671, f. 91a; Khafi Khan copies the whole 
passage verbatim in the earlier versions of his work. It is printed in a foot-note 
in the Bibliotheca Indica ed., I, 734-5; cf. also Add. 6573, f. 261b. 

5. The Bigha-i Daftari is said to have amounted to 3,600 square Dir‘a-i 
Shahjahani, and the Bigha-i Iléhi “a fraction above” 5,400. The natural assumption 
that this Bigha-i Ilahi contained just 3,600 square Gaz-i Ilahi is confirmed by a chak- 
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the Dir‘a-i Shahjahani stood in relation to that of the Gaz-i Ilahi as 60 
to 73-485, or that, in other words, it was equal to about 33-5 digits. 


Sadiq Khan’s statements are fairly clear and precise. Moreover, 
he was a high official under Shahjahan and could hardly have been 
ignorant about a matter which must then have been one of common 
knowledge. It is, indeed, surprising that no other authority should 
directly confirm his statements, but his evidence is by no means entirely 
unsupported. There is a suggestion in Pelsaert that indigo cultivators 
in the neighbourhood of Agra used a bigha equal in size to, and, there- 
fore, quite possibly, the parent of, the Bigha-i Daftari® In 1680, the 
land acquired by the English factory at Malda in Bengal was measured, 
under official auspices, by a bigha which corresponds in size almost 
exactly to the Bigha-i Daftari.’ Again, there is a statement in Khafi 
Khan to the effect that the bigha was measured in his day, i.e. in the 
earlier part of the 18th century, by the Dir‘a-i Shahjahani, which, he 
implies, was different from the unit in use in the time of Raja ‘Todar 
Mal In the statistics of the measured areas of the different provinces 
of Aurangzeb’s Empire the bigha used is not specified,® but the figures 
would be impossible, if stated in terms of the Bigha-i Ilahi, while quite 
plausible if in those of the Bigha-i Daftari. 


mama, or boundary-defining document, belonging to the Batala series (1.0. 4438: 
No, 59). It was itself prepared in the 49th regnal year of Aurangzeb, but it is 
concerned with a grant originally made in the 7th year of Shahjahan. It expressly 
speaks of measuring with a sixty-gaz jarib. | 

6. Pelsaert, p. 10, speaks of indigo being sown “at the rate of 14 or 15 Ib. 
of seed to the bigha or 60 Holland ells”; so that the Dutch ell would have been 
exactly equal to the gaz by which this bigha was measured. Now the ell, accord- 
ing to Pelsaert elsewhere (p. 29), was 100/120 Gaz-i Ilahi, so that the ratio be- 
tween the two was as 60 to 72—almost the same as that between the Dir‘a-i Shah- 
jahani and the Gaz-é Ilahi. 

7. “Malda Diary & Consultations”, JASB, N.S., XIV, 1918, pp. 81-2, 122-3. 
The size of the bigha is thus stated (p. 82): “each Begae qts eighty large Coveds 
of Nine Nailes of an English yard.” It, therefore, consisted of 2,025 square yards 
or 0-418 of an acre. The Bigha-i Daftari, being 2/3rds of the Bigha-i Tlahi, was 
probably equal to 0-400 acre. 

8. Khafi Khan, I, 156; Add. 6573, f. 69b. He attributes the first use of the 
bigha to the genius of Todar Mal, a statement, which, needless to say, is without 
any foundation. It is to be noted that the Bib. Ind. ed. contains two serious 
misprints or misreadings: one is the reading ‘tanka’ for ‘bigha’ and the other, 
‘pdigil? for ‘paiméish’, 

9. Under Orissa, equivalent area figures are also given in terms of two other 
much smaller units (Fraser 86, f, 60b; Intikhdb-i Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Padsghahi, 
Edinburgh 224, f. lla). 
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All this is good confirmatory evidence, and if this cannot still be 
regarded as decisive, there is little with which it can be countered. When, 
for example, we turn to the accountancy and administrative manuals, 
from which some precise information might have been expected, 
we find instead the greatest confusion concerning the name and length 
of the dir‘a used in measuring the land. One manual, belonging to 
Shahjahan’s reign, speaks of the Dir‘a-i Ilahi as the unit whereby a 
bigha ought to be measured;!° another, written about the time of 
Aurangzeb’s accession, does not refer to the gaz or dir‘a at all, but to 
cubits (dasts) of 24 digits each, one bigha being 100 cubits square. 
Of two other manuals, dating from the middle and later years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, one puts the length of the dir‘a (unnamed) at 48 
digits,!2 while the other says that the Dir‘a-i Ilahi was used for “the 
measurement of the cultivated area’, but gives its value as 36 digits.!% 


On the other hand, by the latter part of the 18th century the Bigha-i 
Tlahi appears firmly established as the only official measure of area in 
use in Northern India.14 The survey officers of the British Government, 
who organised revenue ‘settlements’ early in the following century also 
found the Gaz-i Ilahi to be the only common, or non-local, unit of land 
measurement used in the various districts of the then ‘North Western 
Provinces’. 


Neither the discrepancies in the statements of the manuals, nor 
the solitary survival of the Gaz-i Ilahi need be regarded as obstacles 
to an acceptance of Sadiq Khan’s statements. His Bigha-i Daftari, as 
its name also signifies, was meant primarily to obtain uniformity in the 
records and it can reasonably be conjectured that actual measurement 
generally continued to be made in terms of the local units, which, in 


10. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 171a. 

11. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, £. 2a-b. 

12. Khulasatu-s Siyaq, f. 75a; Or. 2026, f. 24b. 

13. Farhang-i Kardani, ff. 12a-13a, Edinburgh 83, f. 7a. It also mentions the 
Dir‘a-i Shahjahani which, it explains, was used for measuring cloth, stone, wood 
and buildings; it puts its length at 41 digits—exactly that of the Gaz-i Ilahi! 
That there was a larger unit promulgated by Shahjahan for cloth appears, how- 
ever, from Marshall, 420, who speaks of “Shaujahauns Guz, called the Mulmull 
Guz, containing 41% English inches.” 

14. See a brief report in Persian on the local and official bighas in use in the 
provinces of the Panjab, Shahjahanabad, Awadh and [lahabad, drawn up some 
time before 1798 for the benefit of the British administrators of Bengal, (Add. 6586, 
f, 164a-b). Cf. also Add. 6603, f. 51b, which puts one Dir'a-i Ilahi at 40 digits. 
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the records, were converted at some stage into those of this unit. With 
the disruption of the Empire the raison d’etre of the Bigha-i Daftari 
would have disappeared and the local administrations would have 
gradually dropped it out of their records. The Bigha-i Ilahi, on the 
other hand, had actually been in use for measuring the limits of the 
madad-i ma‘ish lands and as such enjoyed a universality denied to any 
of its rivals. The holders of grants as a class had a permanent interest 
in its survival in order to retain the original limits of their lands. And 
so it has come about that the present Pakka Bigha in Uttar Pradesh js 
really the Bigha-i Ilahi with just a trifling alteration in size, 


Aprrnvix B 


WEIGHTS 
1. Stranparp Mans 


The customary Indian scale of weights for bulk, 40 sers=1 man, 
was used almost exclusively throughout the Mughal Empire, except 
for certain regions in the east and north-west and in the Dakhin, where 
it either intermingled or co-existed with other systems of weights, 
or, in two cases at least, of measures of capacity. 


The ser in Hindustan, says Abu-l Fazl, used formerly to be equal to 
the weight of either 18 dams, or 22. From the beginning of Akbar’s 
reign, however, the current standard ser was 28 dams in weight, but it 
was raised to 30 dams by the emperor some time before the Ain was 
written? The weight of the dam in terms of the tola scale is given 
elsewhere in the same work® and the weight of the latter unit has been 
determined fairly precisely on the basis of numismatic and other evid- 
ence. The dam, accordingly, should have weighed 322:7 grains, so 


1. The Anglicised monstrosity ‘maund’, as old as the 17th century, when it 
was born apparently out of a fusion of the Indian name with the Portuguese 
corruption mgo (Hobson-Jobson, ed. Crooke, 563-4), has, probably, come to stay. 
In the present work it has been applied only to the present standard unit, which 
officially bears the name in this garb. The distinction might as well serve to 
emphasise that the Indian official ‘maund’ (= 82% Ib. avdp.) is no guide to the 
units in use in our period. 

2. Ain, Il, 60; also ibid, I, 284. 

8, Ibid, I, 26: 1 dam =1 tolcha, 8 magha, 7 surkh; or 17% told. 

4. Prof, S, H. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 224-34. 
He fixes the weight of the tola at about 185-5 grains, after assembling almost the 
entire evidence directly bearing upon this point. He has, however, made no 
attempt to arrive at its value by working back from the weights of the mans 
found in European sources. This is noted here solely to clear the argument in 
the text in advance from any suspicion that the evidence adduced later on in 
its confirmation is really part of the material that led to the initial assumption. 
Prinsep, who tried to determine the weight of the man-i Akbari confused the 
jewellers’ weights with those of the bankers’, and his value for it is accordingly 
impossibly low (Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, 111). Thomas steers clear of this con- 
fusion, but he uses Prinsep’s value for the Mughal tola (186-0 grains), which, 
as he himself notes, is based on a misreading of the text by Gladwin, (Ibid, 19-20 
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that the man based on the ser of 28 dams was equal to about 51°63 Ib. 
avoirdupois, and that of 30 dams to the ser—called Akbar-shihi or 
Akbari—to about 55-32 Ib. The values for the latter man in European 
authorities seem to approximate to the same figure.5 


On his accession Jahangir promulgated a new man (man-i Jahan- 
giri) based upon the ser of 36 dams. He withdrew it in or a little 
earlier than the 14th regnal year, but restored it finally during that 
year.6 In terms of avoirdupois weights the new unit must have been 
equal to about 66°38 Ib.” 

Shahjahan, in his turn, established a new man, raising its weight 
so that the ser equalled 40 dams in weight2 ‘The date when it was 


& 20 .; Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, 421, 425, 429-30). But the difference 
between Hodivala’s and Prinsep’s values for the tola is so small that Moreland 
could not go far wrong in his weights of the various mans which he determined 
on the basis of Prinsep’s value (India &c. of Akbar, 53; Akbar to Aurangzeb, 334). 

5. Ufflitt in 1614 noted that the ‘maund’ based on ‘the Achabe (Akbari) sera, 
equalling 30 pices’ was equivalent to 56 lb. (avdp.) (Foster, Supplementary Calen- 
dar, 48). Pelsaert, 29, says ‘1 Akbari ser weighs 30 pice, or 1% lb’, ie. 1 man-i 
Akbari = 50 Ib. Holland or 54:5 avdp. Hawkins (Early Travels, 105) is, probably, 
referring to the same man when he says, ‘every maune is five and fiftie pounds 
weight’. Cf. Moreland, India &c. of Akbar, pp. 53-62; \ Akbar to Aurangzeb, 334, 
342. A discordant note is struck by certain references in English records where 
the man is considered equal to 50 lb. avdp. (Lett. Recd. III, 60, 87; Factories, 1630- 
33, p. 328). The first and third of these are expressly concerned with indigo trade 
and perhaps include an allowance of 9 per cent. for dryness, a proportion esti- 
mated elsewhere in the same records. (Lett. Recd. VI, 236). 

6. T.J., 96, 281. Jahangir’s statements appear to have been misunderstood. 
Moreland, for instance, says that it was in 1619 that, on the advice of the mystic Jad- 
rip, he “promptly” ordered the ser to weigh 36 dams. (Akbar to Aurangzeb, 335). 
Jahangir does not speak, under the 14th year, of promulgating, but, in quite clear 
terms, of restoring his previous standard. To the original fixation at the acces- 
sion there is an incidental, but definite reference under the 6th year (TWJ., 96). 
There are equally definite references in the English records of 1614 and 1615 to 
“the maund of Shawsalem, which is 36 pices to the seara” (Foster, Supplementary 
Calendar, 43, 47, 48; Lett. Recd. TH, p. 11). 

7. Ufflitt puts its value at 65 lb avdp. (Foster, Supplementary Calendar, 48) 
and Pelsaert, 11, at 60 lb. Holland or 65-4 lb. avdp. Cf. also Moreland, Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, 335, 342, and the authorities cited there. Mundy, 237, equates “16 
Maund Jehangueere” with “neere 1000 (1b.) weight English”, thus suggesting that 
1 man = 6214 Ib. avdp., but it ill accords with his own weight for the pice, or 
dam, viz, 22 pice = 1 Ib. given elsewhere (p. 156), from which a weight of 65-36 Ib. 
would be deduced for the man-i Jahangiri. 

8. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f. 179b; D. ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 2b; Factories, 
1634-36, p. 156. 
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established does not appear in our authorities, but the first references 
to it are found in Dutch and English commercial literature in 1634? and 
1635.1° Assuming that the dam-weights correctly represented its real 
ratio with the man-i Akbari—an assumption fortified by the definite 


testimony of a contemporary manual!—the man-i Shahjahini should 
have been equal to about 73°76 Ib. avoirdupois.!2 


There seems good reason to believe that Aurangzeb did not intro- 
duce a new man of his own, in so far as this might imply a change in 
absolute weight.= A new difficulty must have arisen, however, with 
the discontinuance of the issue of the dams at their old weights, the 
old ones being replaced in the very first decade of the reign by dam- 
pieces lighter by a third.1* If the weights were to go on being determin- 
ed at the former ratios of the dams, only old coins would now be avail- 
able for use and these would wear off with the passage of time. Appa- 


9. Dagh Register, October 22, 1634, cited by Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
p. 342. 


10. Factories, 1634-36, pp. 129, 133. 


11. The Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, f, 179b, giving the arithmetical formula 
for converting the man-i Shahjahani into man-i Akbari and vice versa, assumes 
that the former was equal to 114 of the latter. The late 17th century manual, the 
Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri (Ethe 415, f{. 170b; Or. 1641, f. 50a; Add. 6598, f. 153a) also 
sets down the weight of the man-i Akbari in terms of the Shahjahani as 30 ser. 


12. A Dutch record (apparently the same one in the Dagh Register as above 
cited) puts the value of this man at 67 Ib. Dutch (ie. 73-03 Ib. avdp.) (Moreland, 
op. cit., 335). It is equated with 74 Ib. in a Surat Consultation of 1639 (Factories, 
1637-41, p. 192), but with 73% or 7314 the next year (ibid, 274). In Tavernier, 
I, 32, and Thevenot, 25, if they are speaking of the same man, its weight seems 
to be overstated, even if we accept Moreland’s value for the French livre of 
the period, rather than that of Ball (Moreland, op. cit. 333; Ball’s Appendix, 
Tavernier, I, 331. Cf. also Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, 231). The two tra- 
vellers put the value of the man at 69 and 70 livres respectively, which, if we 
follow Moreland, could not have been much less than 75-21 and 76:30 Ib. avdp. It 
is also to be noted that Tavernier’s value for the man-i Akbari, viz 53 livres 
(I, p. 132; II, p. 7) would similarly be a distinct overstatement of the real weight 
if converted into Ib. avdp. according to Moreland’s rate. 

13. The Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri (op. cit.) shows the man-i ‘Alamgiri as identical 
in weight with the man-i Shahjahani. In 1676 Fryer describes “The Maund Pucka 
at Agra” as “double” the Surat man, the latter based on the ser of 20 “Pice”; 
the only other “maund” at Agra, known to him, was the “Maund Ecbarry” 
(II, pp. 126-7). 

14, Cf. S. H. Hodivala, ‘The Weights of Aurangzeb’s Dams’, JASB, NS, XH, 
1917, pp. 62-67. See also Appendix MII. 
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rently, the ser-weight was not re-stated in terms of the new pieces, 


but the rate in terms of the old was at length increased to 42 for the 
ser-i Shahjahani. Perhaps this also became outdated in course of time 


so that the rate of 43, and still later 44 dams, was instituted, the units 
of weight being renamed ‘Alamgiri, although no alteration i in real weight 
seems to have been intended.16 


2. Tre MANS AND OTHER WEIGHTS USED IN THE VARIOUS REGIONS 


The evidence we possess, being largely confined to incidental refer- 
ences, does not permit any comprehensive statement of the markets and 
lines of trade in which the standard and local weights were used at dif- 
ferent times. Whatever information we have suggests that the succes- 
sive official weights were widely enforced; that the enforcement did 
not come immediately upon the first introduction of the new unit, but 
was applied gradually in different markets or in specific trades; and 
that in many regions local weights and measures of capacity, sometimes 


15. For the clearest contemporary statement on this point see Marshall, 416. 

16. The argument of the passage is largely based on the tables of official 
weights given in the Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, op. cit. It gives their values in terms 
of the old dams (fulis-i qadim) on one side and in those of the man-i Shahjahani 
on the other. In the former table 30 dams go to the ser-i Akbari, 36 to Jahangiri, 
but 42 to Shahjahani and 43 to ‘Alamgiri, while, as we have already seen above, 
the man-i Akbari is equated with 30 ser-i Shahjahani and the man-i Jahangiri 
with 36 (MS. var. 31), and the man-i ‘Alamgiri is declared to be the 
same as the man-i Shahjahani. Writing on the basis of his observations in 
1668-72 in Bengal and Bihar, Marshall, 421, says: “1934 mass (masha) make one 
pice Shawjahan, being copper, 42 which pice make one seer bazar weight”. This 
weight for the dam is distinctly less than the standard weight given to it in 
our other authorities (20% mashas in the Ain, and, perhaps, less precisely, 21 
mashas in the Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, 267, 385; Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 170b, 
Or 1641, f. 49b, Add. 6598, f. 48b). Assuming that Mfarshall’s weight 
allows for the depreciation since the last issue of the old dams, an increase 
in the number of the dams going to a ser, from 40 to 42—the rate which he in 
fact himself gives here—must have become necessary, if the ser was to be 
prevented from gradually falling in weight. The Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83, 
f. 5b, after giving the usual weights for the ser-i Akbari and Jahangiri in terms 
of dams assigns 40 as well as 42 to the ser-i Shahjahani. Under the ser-i Aurang- 
shihi, we have 44 and 48 dams to the ser. The first figure probably represents 
the result of a further depreciation in weight of the old dams. The second figure 
is rather difficult to explain. The same manual, f. 6a, shows that the dam issued 
by Aurangzeb’s mints in Bengal, where the work was written, was 18 mashas in 
weight, end it might be that these ate the dams meant by the latter Agure. But 
in that case, 47 would have heon more aceurate than 48. 
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officially recognised, or even altered, continued to exist, occasionally 
alone, but generally side by side with the imperial standards. To all 
this is to be added another factor, namely, the varying customs of dit- 
ferent trades and markets, whereby apparent variations in weight-units 
and scales really represented commercial allowances or commissions 
to either party. 


It seems that the man-i Akbari had come very near to being the 
single, universal unit of weight in the markets of the central regions 
of the Empire. This view is certainly not backed by any definite state- 
ment, but is based rather upon the silence of our authorities in regard 
to any other unit. For instance, while giving prices of different com- 
modities, Abul Faz] might well have mentioned the presence of another 
weight, if such was used in the case of one or a few of them. Similarly, 
there is no reference at all in the English records of the early years 
of the 17th century, to any unit in the markets of Agra or Ajmer, which 
may possibly be conjectured to have had an earlier origin than Akbar’s 
man. The monopoly of the latter went, however, with the promulga- 
tion of the man-i Jahangiri, though it was by no means entirely super- 
seded. For a number of years afterwards it still continues to be refer- 
red to as the general unit in use in the Agra market.? In the indigo trade 
of the Agra region it lasted throughout our period, or at any rate till 
the eighth decade of the century2 It endured similarly in the trade in 
silk and ‘other fine Goods’, specifically quicksilver and vermilion,’ and 
musk.® 


It is not clear in what lines of trade precisely the man-i Jahangiri 
was used. Most statements about its use in the Agra market are couch- 


1. To take two examples from the Indigo trade of Ahmadabad: The English 
factors report in December 1614: “We here buy of good Sarques (Sarkhej) indigo 
for 11 rupees the maund, they allowing us 42 seers of the new (ie. the less dry) 
and 41 seers of the old to the maund...” (Lett. Recd., II, 250). In 1647 over thirty 
years later complaint is made from the same place of “the prejudicial custom 
of weighing (indigo) 40 s(e)r net introduced by the prince (Aurangzeb). 
(Factories, 1646-50, p. 143). 

2. Hawkins, Early Travels, 105; Lett. Recd, Ill, 87 (refers to Ajmer while 
the court was there); and other references in the notes below 

3. Lett. Recd. III, 69; Pelsaert, 16-17; Factories, 1622-3, 284-5; 1630-33, 328; 
1642-5, 84; 1646-50, 202; Tavernier, I, 32, I, 7; Fryer, I, 127. 

4. Thus Fryer, Il, 127. Also, Factories, 1618-21, 194, 213. 

5. Factories, 1630-33, 213. 

6. Factories, 1618-21, 47. 
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ed in general terms only. The one specific reference we have shows 
that it continued to be used in the cochineal trade down to about 1652, 
when it was finally displaced there by the man-i Shahjahani." 


Apart from its ultimate entry into this trade, the man-i Shahjahani 
was probably imposed chiefly upon the trade in foodstuffs and other 
agrarian produce (except indigo). We hear of its use at Agra in 1639 
and 1646 in connexion with sugar and gum-lac;? and in the next half 


of the 17th century it comes to be spoken of as the “ordinary” man of 
the market.? 


Turning eastward, we find that the Patna market responded to the 
changes in the official standard weights effectively enough, but with 
peculiar deviations of its own. In 1620, the English factors sent there 
reported that the unit used in the silk trade of the place was not the 
man-i Akbari, but a man based upon the ser of 344419 or, as stated by 
themselves elsewhere, 33% pice, or dams," by which, nevertheless, they 
apparently meant the man-i Jahangiri.“ ‘The lower value in terms of 
dams may signify a sellers’ allowance in the particular trade at that 
time. On the other hand, Mundy, who visited Patna in 1632, says 
that the man used there, apparently for all goods, was based upon the 
ser of 37 dams,® and this would indicate an allowance in favour of the 
buyer.4 The man-i Jahangiri was ultimately superseded here by its 
official successor, for Marshall (1668-72) speaks of the man current 
there in his time as based on a ser weighing 42 dams, and itself equiva- 
lent to 78 Ib. avdo.; “but the custom of the place is to allow 2 seer in 


every maund”.5 


7 Factories, 1655-60, 18. 

8. Factories, 1637-41, 192; 1646-50, 62. 

9. Tavernier, I, 32; Thevenot, 25. 

10. Factories, 1618-21, 193-194. 

11. Ibid, 205, 213. 

12. Thus when they refer to the despatch of goods, purchased by them, from 
Patna, they reckon the rate of payment for transport in terms of the ‘Jehanger 
maund’. Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, 335, seems to have misunderstood their 
statements for he cities one of them, Hughes, as saying that the man-i Akbari was 
also current at Patna. 

13. Mundy, 156. 

14. Cf. Moreland, op. cit. 

15. Marshall, 419. His statements are not consistent. If 2 sers were allowed 
in a man, the man would have weighed, in the result, nearly 82 lb. avdp, but he 
elsewhere (127, 149, 413) speaks of the man as weighing 80 Ib. only. In any 
case he gives a very high value for the man-i Shahjahani, It is tempting to think 
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In Bengal we do not come across any reference to the actual use 
of the man-i Akbari, but the man-i Jahangiri is frequently met with. 
In 1634 the English sold lead by its weight!* and in 1642 we find them 
charging freight on cloth and sugar, taken aboard at Balasore, at res- 
pectively the ‘maunds’ of 64 and 128 Ib. av.,!”7 which are obviously sin- 
gle and double man-i Jahangiri. In a formal attestation in 1657, a Por- 
tuguese merchant equates the ‘mio of Bengala’ with 64 arates or 64-64 
Ib. av.,!8@ so that till this date at least it continued to hold its position in 
the province. But in 1659 the man-i Shahjahani (‘the maund of 75 Ib.’) 
is found in use for cotton yarn at Balasore,!® although a manual belong- 
ing to the later years of Aurangzeb says the man-i Jahangiri was employ- 
ed in Bengal ard Orissa, presumably at the time it was written, chiefly 
in the trade of this very commodity Indeed, henceforth in the Eng- 
lish commercial records, the mans of different markets in the province 
seem only to be either equivalents or minor variations of the man-i Shah- 
jahani;#! the greatest variation occurred in the grain trade, where the 
man continued to be based upon the ser of 40 dams and so lost, with 


that 42 dam-weights per ser really signified an increase in the weight of the 
man-i Shahjahani, founded originally on the ser of 40 dams. But this is belied 
ty Marshall’s own weight for the dam-piece (p. 421), which, as seen above, 
distinctly reveals loss from depreciation. 

16. Factories, 1634-36, 49. 

17. Factories, 1642-45, 72. Moreland says, ‘the Dutch records mention a maund 
of about 66 Ib. (avdp.) at Hooghly in 1636 and at Balasore in 1642, but in 1645 
the Shahjahani maund was used at the port of Pipl’ (Akbar to Aurangzeb, 335). 
For the last statement he refers us to the page in the Factories given at the head 
of this note. It would appear that he has mixed up his Dutch and English 
authorities. 

18. Master, II, 62. 


19. Factories, 1655-60, 297. 

20. Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83, f, Gb-7a. The word used is sit. 

21. The man at Hugli is stated to have weighed 73 lb. avdp. by Marshall, 419, 
but 70 lb. by Bowrey, 217. The latter also gives the value of 75 lb. avdp, to the 
man at Balasore: and 68 lb. to that of Qasimbazar, which means that it was 
identical with the man used for foodstuffs. An interesting distinction is drawn 
by Marshall between two units: one, the man of which the ser weighed 42 pice 
‘Shawjahaun’, and each pice 19% mashas, it being known as the ‘buzar weight’; 
the other a man whereof the ser weighed 40 pice ‘Modussay’, ‘or one old pice’ 
of 18% mashas the ‘factory weight’ at Hugli (p. 421). The latter would have 
come, according to the weight of the particular pice, to about 62-3 Ib. av. But 
the weight of the madhushahi paisa is stated to be 16 mashas in the Farhang-t 
Kardani, Edinburgh 83, f. 6a. Perhaps Marshall meant the Aurang-shahi paisa (of 
local mintage?), which in the same manual is assigned the weight of 18 mashas. 
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the depreciation of the old dams, in terms of absolute weight and in 
relation to the man-weights elsewhere. We should not omit to note, 
however, the local scale of measures of capacity, based upon the 
gauni, or basket, which is stated to have been in use in the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa in the trade in food-grains.2 


We have little information about the weights used in the Lahor 
market. Prices current there of sugar and indigo are quoted in 1639 
in terms of a ‘maen packa’ and ‘the greate maen’, both of which, at 
that time, should have meant the man-i Shahjahani. ‘The great maen’ 
is also used with reference to the prices of the same goods at Multan. 
The Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri lists “the mini, ie. (sic!) the topa, a wooden 
measure”, among the recognised weights; the weight of this at Lahor 
is given as 6 and at Multan, 12 man(-i Shahjahani?).% 'This measure 


of capacity, in slightly varying scales, has survived in the Panjab proper 
down to the present day, being used particularly in rural trade.27 


The English factors, who visited Sind in 1635, found that while 
in Sehwan the man-i Jahangiri was still current in the indigo trade, 
the Thatta market had gone over to the man-i Shahjahani.8 Subsequent- 
ly the latter unit alone is referred to, at any rate in the indigo trade 
of Sind. In this province we first come across the great rival of the 


22. Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83, ff. 5b-6a: “In baqqdli (grain-trade) the 
established weight is in terms of the muridi (or dim) Shahjahaini by the forty- 
weight.” Cf. Bowrey, 217: “Graine, butter, Oyle, or any liquid things, all the 
River of Hugly over, allow but 68 pound to the maund.” 

23. Or. 1840, f. 187a; Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83, ff. 6b-7a. The gauni 
appears in both these authorities as gaudi. For this measure see Wilson’s Glossary, 
170; Cuttack Dist. Gazetteer, 1906, p. 144, where it is stated that the weight of the 
gauni varies from 13%4 to 7 seers the present standard. The measure now appears 
to be used in Orissa only. 

24. Factories, 1637-41, p. 135. 

25. Ibid, 136. 

26. Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 171a; Or. 1641, f. 50a; Add. 6598, f. 153a. 

27. The various local scales, as described in the District Gazetteers, show that 
whatever the size of the topa, its ratio to the next higher unit, the pai, is every- 
where the same, ie. 4 topas make a pai. In Multan 80 pais, and in Montgomery 
and the Rechna tract of the Lahore district 50 pais make a mani or mahni. (See 
Lahore Dist. Gaz., 1893-4, pp. 194-5; Montgomery Dist. Gaz., 1898-9, pp. 182-3; 
Muttan Dist. Gaz., 1901-2, p. 258). 

28. Factories, 1634-36, p. 133. The Mazhar-i Shahjahani, written in Sehwan 
in 1634, does not refer to man-i Shahjahani at all, but has two references to 
man-t Jahangirt (pp. 146, 182). 

29. Factories, 1637-41, pp. 274, 276. 
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man in the north-west, namely, the kharwér, or the ‘ass-load’20 We 
find it in use in 1634 in Sehwan for stating the quantity of all food- 
grains. It was then equated with either 9 or 10 man-i Jahangiri, that is, 
either 597°3 or 663°8 Ib. avdp2! In 1635 the English factors con- 
sidered the “corwaur” at Thatta as equal to 8 man-i Shahjahani, or some 
590 Ib. avdp.** 


While in Sind the kharwar co-existed with the man, in Kashmir it 
enjoyed exclusive dominance.*? Abu-l Fazl equates one kharwar of 
Kashmir with 3 mans and 8 sers in Akbar-shahi weight,34 ie. 17 7°02 Ib. 
avdp., which is all but identical with the weight assigned to it by a 
modern authority, viz., 177-74 Ib.% 


In the Mughal Dakhin the man-i Jahangiri was certainly in use at 
Burhanpur in 1622, when the English sold their lead by it However, 
the man-i Akbari seems to have outlasted it even here, for in an official 
inventory of the royal stores, the Khiga-i Sharifa, at the fort of Dau- 
latabad, made in the 10th regnal year of Shahjahan, the weights of a 
number of articles, cannon-balls, sulphur, &c., are expressly given in 


terms of the man-i Akbari3? The man-i Shahjahani is used for quanti- 


30. Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 182-5. A kharwar consisted of 60 kdsas and a kisa 
of 4 toyas (p. 182; also pp. 146 & 172). 

31. The Mazhar-i Shahjahani at one place equates 5 kasas with 30 ser-i 
Jahangiri (p. 146), but says elsewhere that one kasa, “by the weight of stones”, 
is equal to 658 ser-i Jahangiri and 14% dam-weights (p. 182). 

32. Factories, 1634-6 p. 133. : 

33. The Ain, I, 570, gives the following scale of the weights current in 
Kashmir: 2 dams weight =1 pal; 74% pal =1 ser; 4 sers=1 man; 4 mans =1 trak; 
16 traks==1 kharwer. Blochmann’s text makes a serious omission while giving 
this scale, whereby it makes 4 sers equal ta one trak. (This remains uncorrected 
in Jarrett’s tr., I, ed. Sarkar, 366). MSS Add. 7652 & Add. 6552 are quite clear in 
their reading and they are supported by T.J;, 315. The scale is the same today, for 
30 pals are considered equal to one manwata (W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of 
Kashmir, London, 1895, p. 242). 


34. A.N. Ill, 548; Ain, I, 570. 7 . 
85. W. RB. Lawrence, op. cit. Jahangir (T.J., 297, 315), giving equivalents of 


the Kashmiri units in terms of the man scale has simply copied Abu-l Fazl 
despite the fact that he himself had changed the official standard weight. 

86. Factories, 1622-3, 30: ‘maund of 36 pices to the ser and 42 sers to the 
maund’, which means a trade allowance of 5% presumably, 

87, Selected Documents of Shah Jahan's Reign, 92-98. Cf. also an undated 


document in ibid, 219-20. 
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ties at the end of the list, comprising some edible materials (viz., betel- 
nut, poppy-seed, bhang and bajri-grains) and a couldron.*® In a docu- 
ment of c. 1638, however, the man-i Shahjahani is used for reckoning 
the quantities of sulphur, charcoal and saltpetre as well.®9 And Bhim- 
sen uses the man-i Shahjahani in his reminiscences of the prices cur- 
rent in the Dakhin provinces during the early years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign,*0 


In Gujarat, the prevalent man was probably of local origin, but 
it was kept, partly, at least, by administrative action, at exactly half 
the weight of the current imperial standard. There is one reference 
in 1611 to the ‘smaller’ man at Surat of 27 or 27:5 lb.—ie. half the 
man-i Akbari—, and again in 1614, when it is said to have been in use 
“for elephant’s teeth, gold and silver’.*! But it is not noticed after- 
wards and must have gone entirely out of use. Henceforth the ‘larger’ 
man alone appears: it was based on the ser of 18 dams’ weight and 
was, therefore, half the man-i Jahangiri. Its weight must, accordingly, 
have been 33°19 Ib. avdp., and the English and Dutch records generally 
confirm this value*? The man was used for everything—or, as one 
source puts it, “for butter, meat, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, wood, salt, etc. 
and everything that is weighable’* and was current not only at Surat 
and Ahmadabad, but “practically throughout Gujarat’.44 The intro- 


38. Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, p. 98. The man-i Shahjahani 
is termed man ba-wazn-i chihal-dami (‘the man by the forty dam-weight’). 

39. Ibid, 223. Here the term man ba-wazn-i Shahjahani is actually used. The 
document is undated, but a reference to preparations for the expedition against 
Baglana enables us to determine its approximate date. 

40. Dilkusha, f. 20b. From the Zawabit-i “Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 71a, Or. 1641, 
f. 50a, Add. 6598, f. 153a, it appears that the southern unit, khandi—the ‘Candy’ 
of European commercial literature—was incorporated into the official scale of the 
Dakhin provinces at its usual value of 20 mans, which in this case are specified 
as the man-i Shahjahani. 

41. Lett. Recd, I, 34; Foster, Supplementary Calendar, 47, 

42. The English estimates range from 32 to 33 lb. avdp. (Lett. Recd. I, 34, 241; 
If, 214, 238; II, 11; Foster, Supplementary Calendar, 47; Factories, 1618-21, 60, 76; 
Fryer, II, 126), while one estimate (Lett. Recd. III, 69) gives it as low a value 
as 30 Ib. avdp. Pelsaert, p. 42, says its weight was 30 Ib. Dutch, or 32:7 lb. avdp,, 
but Broeke (JIH, xi, 10) and van Twist (JIH, xvi, 72) have 30% Ib. Dutch or 
33-2 Ib. avdp. 

43. Van Twist, JIH, xvi, 72. 

44. Pelsaert, 42. This is also to be deduced from the fact that the factors 
dealing at Baroch or Baroda, for example, do not speak of a separate man, At 
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duction of the man-i Shahjahani, in or before 1634, caused a corres- 
ponding change in the man of Gujarat, whose weight was now raised 
to 20 dams per ser: the new weight was imposed at Ahmadabad in 1635 
and at Surat early in the following year by an imperial farman.4® The 
value of the new man should have been 36-88 Ib., and this again is 
confirmed by European evidence.“ This man completely superseded 
the older one, which is not heard of after the change: not only were all 
the articles in which the European merchants were interested, sold by 
the new man, but also ‘alh sorts of Grain....and other Goods of 
Weight’.*? It does not appear to have been altered for the rest of our 
period.® 


3. WEIGHTS USED InN EuropEAN SOURCES 


Since European weights are quite often used in our European autho- 
rities, their values must also be borne in mind. The English factors 
always used the avoirdupois (‘English’ or ‘haberdepoiz’, &c.) weights, 
while the unit used by the Dutch was the Amsterdam pound, equal to 
‘0'494 kilograms, or practically 1-09 Ib.’ (avdp.).1 Moreland says that the 
‘French livre of the period was slightly less than the Dutch pound’,? 


which suggests a value much less than that assigned to it by Ball? But, 
as has been discussed in a footnote in connexion with the values for 


the man-i Shahjahani, given by Tavernier and Thevenot, it would seem 
that even Moreland’s rate is too high for the livre these two French 


Khambayat (Cambay), we are told, opium was sold by ‘the maund of 45 seer at 
17 pice the seer’, which seems to be the result of peculiar trade allowances. 
(Lett, Recd. III, 41). | 

45. Factories, 1634-6, 143, 156. 

46. 37 Ib. av. in Factories, 1646-50, 206, and Fryer, IT, 126; 3674 lb. in Factories, 
1661-5, 113. Moreland says ‘the Dutch took it as 34% (lb. Holland)’ (Akbar 
to Aurangzeb, 336), which means 37-6 lh. avdp. Tavernier (II, 7, 14) puts its 
value at 3414 or 34 French livres (or, at Moreland’s rate for the latter, slightly less 
than 37°6 or 37-06 lb. avdp. respectively). ‘Thevenot, 25, says a ser of Surat equalled 
14 oz. French, and the man, therefore, should have weighed 35 lb. French or 38°15 
Ib. avdp. which is much too high. On the other hand, Ovington, 133, certainly 
underrates it, when he says, ‘a sear’ = 134% oz. avdp., so that the man = 33°3 Ib. 

47. er, II, 126. 

48. ee ibid, Does Ovington’s value (A.D. 1690-93) for it, 33-3 Ib. avdp., signify 
a reduction in weight owing to the wearing off of the old dams? 

1. Akbar to Aurangzeb, 333. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Tavernier, I, 331. 
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travellers were using. 'The Portuguese used ‘the quintal or kintal’ of 
about 130 Ib. av.t and the arratel of 1:01 lb. 


European merchants and factors frequently use another set of terms 
with reference to indigo and sugar—viz., ‘churl’, ‘bale’, ‘fardle’, all of 
which signify a package of weight and size convenient, in the case of 
inland marts, for transport on pack-animals and roughly equivalent, 
therefore, to a full or half ox- or buffalo- or camel-load.® As such the 
terms by themselves do not denote a definite weight, but cus- 
tomary weights were assigned to them for different goods 
at different places, that were acceptable, presumably, to the 
owners of the animals and the carters, while the English and 
Dutch strove to achieve some standardisation for their own 
convenience. The indigo at Agra, for example, was packed in 
churls or fardles of just slightly above 4 man-i Akbari.’ In Bengal the 
bale of sugar is stated, at Qasimbazar, to be ‘2 Maunds, 6% seers, Fac- 
tory Weight’ in 1683,3 which, at the value given to the Qasimbazar man 
by Bowrey,® should have come to nearly 2 man-i Shahjahani.!° In Guja- 


4. Akbar to Aurangzeb, 334. 

5. Relations, p. 90. This is stated to be the value of the ‘new’ arratel of 16 
ounces. The old one of 14 ounces ‘was obsolete in India, except for the pepper 
trade, before the end of the sixteenth century.’ 

6. Cf. Akbar to Aurangzeb, 340-41. Mundy, 95, says that while journeying 
from Agra to Patna he saw oxen carrying ‘4 great Maunds’ each, which load, 
if the man-i Jahangiri is meant, would amount to 265-5 Ib. avdp. On p. 98, he 
puts the ox-load at 24% cwt. or 280 lb. av. Tavernier, I, 32, says an ox could 
carry 300 or 350 livres, ie. 327-0 or 381-5 lb. avdp. 

7. In 1615 the Surat factors speak of indigo brought from Agra in terms of 
‘fardles’, each, ‘by estimation’, of 642 ‘maund’, ie. presumably the man of Surat, 
and so equivalent to a little below 4 man-i Akbari. (Lett. Recd. II, 194). In 1617 
Hughes at Agra gives figures of fardles and weights of indigo packed, which imply 
that a fardle contained 4-1 man-i Akbari ‘net’, ie. apparently without counting the 
packing materials. (Jbid, IV, 236) In 1621, in a complaint against the Mughal 
authorities one churl of Agra indigo is put at 4% man-i Akbari, but the occasion 
is such as naturally to breed exaggeration. (Factories, 1622-3, 284-5). In 1633-4 
and 1643 a ‘bale’ of Bayana indigo is put at just 4 mans (ibid, 1634-6, p. 1; 1642-5, 
p. 48). Pelsaert, 16-17, also reckons a bale of Agra indigo as equal to 4 ‘maunds’ 
net. Moreland (Akbar to Aurangzerb, 340-41) says the Dutch records give its weight 
as 230-240 Ib. avdp., ie. between 4-25 and 4:5 man-i Akbari, the unit in use in 
this trade, but this might include the packing materials as well. 

8. Hedges, J, 75. 

9. Bowrey, 217. 

10, This is very close to the weight of the bale of Bengal silk (143 Ib. avdp.), 
which Moreland found in ‘Dutch records’ (op, cit.). 
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rat, the weight of a bale of indigo at Ahmadabad was fixed by the Eng- 
lish in 1619 at 4 Surat mans (of 18 dams per ser) as the maximum,1! 
but there are later references to a slightly higher weight.!2 A bale of 
Gujarat sugar was taken in the Dutch records as the equivalent of 8 
mans of 20 dams per ser.® 


11, Factories, 1618-21, p. 76. 

12. ‘4 maunds, 7 seers’ in 1629 (Factories, 1624-29, p. 230). Moreland cites the 
Dutch records as giving a value of 145-195 Ib. avdp. to the bale (Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, 340, 342). He also refers to an invoice in the Old Correspondence 
of 1656, where a bale of Gujarat indigo is reckoned as 148 Jb. net, or, apparently, 
exactly 4 mans of 20 dams per ser. 

13. J Dagh Register, May 21, 1641, cited by Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, 340. 


APprEenpIx C 


THE COINAGE, AND THE GOLD AND COPPER VALUES OF 
THE RUPEE 


1. Tue CorNace 


It must be regarded as a notable achievement for the time that the 
Mughals were able to establish a currency of a very high metallic 
standard and uniformity throughout their vast empire. They coined 
gold, silver and copper: the gold issues were almost cent. per cent. pure, 
while in the silver the proportion of the alloy never rose above 4 per 
cent.| The currency system, moreover, was one of ‘free” coinage; that 
is to say, it was open to anyone to take bullion to the mint and get it 
converted into specie? The result, therefore, was that the coins cir- 
culated at values practically corresponding to their weights in the res- 
pective metals, and the ratios at which one unit exchanged for another 
of a different metal was a matter to be determined by the market, and 
not by the administration. 


In so far as both the administration and the commercial world were 
concerned, the basic unit for all cash transactions was the silver coin, 
nipya, or, in its Anglicised form, the rupee. The silver fractional unit 
of dna, or anna, equivalent to 1/16th of the Rupee, seems to have come 
into common use in the 17th century.2 The gold muhr, known also as 


1. For the best discussion of the subject see S. H. Hodivala, Historical Studies 
in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 235-44. 

2. This follows from the Ain, I, pp. 16, 31-33 (cf. Hodivala, op. cit.) and the 
innumerable instances scattered in English records (e.g. Factories, 1634-6, pp. 68-9; 
1646-50, p. 185); also Tavernier, I, pp. 7-8, 20. For exceptions to and lapses from 
the usual efficiency of the Mughal minting system, see Moreland, Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, p. 277, citing Dutch records, and Factories, NS, II, p. 391, both relating 
to Bengal; also an order of Aurangzeb (Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 282a-b), condemn- 
ing malpractices at the Burhanpur mint. 

3. The two lowest fractional units of the rupee in the Ain, I, 26, are the sfiki, 
Y4oth, and the kalé, eth. It is uncertain when the latter, under the name dna, 
established itself as the basic fractional unit, but it was already in use in Bengal 
about 1600 (Haft Iqlim, 94-95). It appears in commercial use as early as 1620 at 
Patna (Factories, 1618-21, pp. 94, 204). It is definitely employed in the official 
accounts of Shahjahan’s reign. (See Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, 
pp. 93, 97, 98, 180, 194-5, 216-18, 220). 
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the ashrafi, was not in general commercial use, but mostly employed for 
hoarding purposes especially by the aristocracy.4 The main copper coin 
was the dim. In Akbar’s reign it gradually replaced the copper tanka, 
of which it was supposed to be half in value5 The dam was also known 
as paisa, while the half-dam was called adhela® An element of confu- 
sion was introduced in the 17th century, when with the disappearance 
of the old tanka it became common to use its name for the official dam, 
and paisa for the old adhela.?7 Moreover, owing to the rise in the silver 
price of copper the standard ratio of 40 dams to a Rupee instituted under 
Akbar could no longer be maintained for purposes of actual payments. 
Since, however, the old rate continued to be used in the accounts, notably 
in connexion with the jama‘ figures and the calculation of salaries, the 
dam of these accounts became an imaginary coin, a mere theoretical 
fraction of the rupee.® 


The weights of the rupee and the muhr remained practically un- 
altered throughout our period. Only Aurangzeb at his accession made 
a trifling increase in the weights of both coins, which, however, left their 
relative weights unaffected® Jahangir gave currency to two heavier 


4. Pelsaert 29; Travernier, I, pp. 15, 16. 

5. The copper tanka is sometimes also called tanka-i Dihlt, tanka-i Murddi 
and tanka-i siydh. See Hodivala, JASB, NS, XXVIII, pp. 80-96. To the autho~ 
rities cited there we may add ‘Arif Qandahari, 179, & Mu‘tamad Khan, Iqbalnama, 
Or. 1834, £. 232b. 

6. Ain, I, p. 27. It should be noted that Akbar’s introduction of dam as half- 
tanka played havoc with the traditional Indian scale of copper money, which was 
as follows: 

3 dims = 1 damri, 4 damris = 1 adhela, 2 adhelas =1 paisa, 2 paisas = 1 tanka; 
but 1 paisa = 25 dams and 1 tanka = 50 dams. (Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 
3a, 17b, 19a; Marshall, 416; Or. 1840, f. 134a; Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83, 
f. Ga; Elliot, Memoirs, &c., ii, p. 296). , 

The dam is invariably described as ‘pie’ (or by numerous other corruptions 
of the word paisa) in the European record#, when the reference is to dam-weight 
and not to dam as a unit of account. See the next note. 

7. Thus Pelsaert 29, 60; van Twist, JIH, XVI, pp. 72, 73, 74n. For a similar 
interpretation of English references see Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, p. 140n., 
and Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 331. Some later authorities, e.g. Mirat, I, 
p. 267, and Marshall, p. 416, however, continue to use the earlier and probably 
official terminology. 

8. This dam came to be known as the diém-i tankhwahi, ‘the dam of salaries’ 
(Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 3a). Cf, Manucci, II, pp. 374-5. 

9. The heaviest of the rupees of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan weigh 178 
grains troy, and muhrs 169 grains, in both the British Museum and Indian Museum 
collections. Those of Aurangzeb, on the other hand, reach 180 and 171 grains res- 
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kinds of rupees and muhrs, but the innovation was short-lived and the 
new issues bore special names so that there is usually no risk of con- 
fusion between them and the ordinary issues in contemporary refer- 
ences.!0 The weight of the dam was also kept at the same standard till 
the growing scarcity of copper compelled Aurangzeb to issue a new 
dam that was one-third lighter than the old. It began to be uttered 
from certain mints in the sixties, but seems to have gradually superseded 
the old dam.™ 


* Since the values of the coins closely corresponded to their weights 
in metal, a coin lost in value if it lost in weight through clipping or wear. 
A peculiarity of the Mughal currency system was that a coin also lost 
in value simply on account of its age. The year in which it was mint- 
ed was inscribed on it, along with the name of the mint and the titles 
of the reigning Emperor. The newly coined rupees were known as sikka 
or hundwit. These bore a premium over those struck in the preceding 
years of the same reign which were known as chalani or peth. 'These 
in turn had a higher value than the coins current from former reigns, 
known as khazina. Normally, however, the discounts on account of 


age-depreciation were quite small.!2 They can be generally ignored 
when considering the prices of articles. Indeed, prices are often quoted 


pectively. (See S. Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan 
in the British Museum, and H. N. Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. III, Mughal Emperors.) The alteration in the weight of 
the rupee is noticed in the Surat factors’ letters to Ahmadabad and to the Com- 
pany, written in September 1659 (Factories 1655-60, pp. 211-12 & 211 n.) 

10. The question is best discussed in Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, pp. 132- 
146. To the authorities cited there one might add Pelsaert, p. 29, whose state- 
ments are exceptionally clear on the point. 

11. The lighter dam was first issued from the capital cities in A.D. 1663-4; 
it began to be uttered in Gujarat from 1665-6, and in Bihar its use was just 
spreading in 1671. The overwhelming majority of Aurangzeb’s copper issues belongs 
to this type. See Mirat, I, pp. 265, 267; Marshall, 416-17; Zawabit-t ‘Alamgiri, 
Ethe 415, f. 170b, Or. 1641, f. 49b, and Add. 6598, f. 152b; Farhang-i Kardani, 
Edinburgh No. 83, f. 6a. Cf. Hodivala, JASB, NS, XXVIII, pp. 62-67. 

12. That the discounts were not large may be inferred, for example, from the 
rates in terms of copper money quoted for rupees of the different kinds as at 
Aurangabad in 1661. The market rate for the sikka (‘Alamgiri) rupee was 
15 dams-14% dams, for the chalani, 145%A4o9-14%4, dams, and for the khazana, 
14745-1454 dams. (Wagqa’i’ Dakhin, 32-33: For an interpretation of copper money 
rates, see note No, 24 in Section 3 of this Appendix). 

For a general discussion of the Mughal Currency System, see an article on 
the subject by the present writer in Medieval India Quarterly, Aligarh, IV, pp. 1-21. 
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in our sources without any specification of whether they were in terms 
of the newly coined or the older rupees. As for land revenue, regula- 
tions promulgated during Akbar’s reign imply that the demand was as- 
sessed in terms of the chalani rupees, since they prohibit any discount 


on the Emperor's coins, if of “correct assay and full weigh ”, whatever 
their age.4 


The Mughals imposed their standard currency on all the regions 
that came under their sway, an achievement certainly of great import- 
ance for trade. Yet in certain regions local currencies inherited from 
the previous régimes continued although no longer uttered by the im- 
perial mints. The most important of these were the silver coins of a 
rather heavy alloy which were current in Gujarat and Western India 
and were very close to each other in worth. Malawa had mugaffa- 
vis, each worth about half a rupee;!5 Berar had silver tankas worth 16 
dams or % of a Rupee.!6 In Khandesh tankas were probably only units of 
account, for their value was arbitrarily raised by Akbar from % to % ofa 
rupee.!? In Gujarat the mahmiidi continued to be used at the great 


13. Todar Mal’s Regulations of the 27th Year laid down that the Mints were 
to exchange new coins with the old ones so that “the karoris, fotadars and sarrafs 
(bankers) changed new and old coins according to the prescribed regulations”. 
The rates of discount which are then given allow only for loss in weight, “the 
gagirdars, karoris and fotadars” being again told to conform strictly to these rules 
(Original text of the Regulations in Akbarnama, Add. 27,247, £. 332b). In Abu-l 
Fazl’s paraphrase of Todar Mal’s Regulations in his final draft, it is directly stated 
that “the revenue collectors and sarrafs should not (the negative is omitted in 
the Bib. Ind. text, but is given in Add. 26,207, f. 162a) levy discounts by dis- 
tinguishing between the old and new coins” (A.N., III, p. 383). But Abu-l Fazl 
himself says elsewhere that up to the 39th year the revenue-collectors of the 
Khalisa and the jagirdars used to demand the pure coin as defined by the money-~ 
changers (sikka-i khélis-i sairafi) and to charge sarf, or discount, on other coins 
of “correct assay and full weight”. This was now prohibited, (A.N., III, p. 651: 
the printed text omits the key-word scarf, although it occurs in Add. 26,207, £. 275b, 
and most of the MSS consulted by the editor himself). 

14. Apart from the evidence of the existing collections which shows that the 
Mughals did not continue the mintage of the older currencies of the conquered 
provinces, one may refer to Lahori, I, pp. 562-3, where an exception made with 
regard to Balkh and Badakhshan during the temporary occupation of 1646-7 is 
rroclaimed as a great concession in favour of the local inhabitants. 

15. This is deduced from a passage in Firishta, Lakhau lith, II, p. 287 (cited 
by Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, 350n., 351). 

16. Ain, I, p. 478; Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Ethe 415, f. 17la, Or. 1641, f. 50a, 
Add. 6598, f. 153a. 

_ 1. Ain, I, p. 474. The Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, op. cit. also equates it -with 
12 tankas or 24 dams. 
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port of Surat. Its value at the beginning of the 17th century was about 
4sths of a rupee, but it tended to rise, perhaps owing to the cessation 
of its mintage, to about #ths of a rupee.!8 


2. GoLp VALUE or THE RUPEE 


In Chapter III, Section 3, where we have attempted to trace the 
main trends in agrarian prices during our period, we referred to the 
importance of a study of the value of the rupee in terms of precious 
metals for providing the data from which the main changes in its gene- 
ral purchasing power may be deduced. Our task is greatly simplified 
because, the Mughal monetary system being one of an unrestricted coin- 
age of great metallic purity, the rates at which muhrs and dams ex- 
changed for rupees must have closely corresponded to the market 
values of the three metals.! In considering contemporary quotations of 
muhr-rupee rates, the possibility of variations at any given time among 
the different regions must, of course, be borne in mind; but so long as 
the routes remained open, these differences probably tended to be kept 
at the minimum, owing to the relatively low cost of transport of gold and 
silver. 

At the time of the Ain the muhr was considered to be worth exactly 
nine rupees,’ and it had remained stationary at this value apparently 
for well over a decade. Hawkins (1608-12) took an ashrafi of Akbar 


18. The mahmudis were minted by the chiefs of Baglana and Navanagar down 
to 1638 and 1640 respectively. (Cf. Hodivala, op. cit., pp. 115-30.). 

Abt Turab Wali equates the mahmudi with %2 of the Rupee (Tarikh-i Gujarat 
(c. 1584 A.D.), Bib. Ind. ed. p. 27, cited by Hodivala, op. cit., pp. 125-6). The 
early English factors regarded it as equal to % Rupee (e.g. Lett. Recd., I, p. 306) 
and this was the rate accepted in English accounts (Factories, 1633-4, p. 209); 
the Dutch rate, however, seems to have conformed to the rate adopted by Abu 
Turab Wali (cf. Pelsaert, p. 42). 

The new value of ths of a rupee is first noticed in 1636, when it is said 
to have become established ‘of late yeares’ (Factories, 1634-6, p. 224). In 1638 
we have the definite statement that the book rate of 242 mahmudis to the rupee 
in English accounts was misleading since the actual rate was 2% (ibid, 1637-41, 
p. 91). But both the market-rate and the English book-rate seem to have remained 
unchanged for the rest of the period (ibid, 1651-4, p. 58; Fryer, II, pp. 125-6). 

1. It may be noted that both the rupee and the muhr were worth a little 
more than their weight,in bullion. The amount of seignorage may be gathered 
from Ain, I, pp. 31-2, the amount of bullion to be deposited in the mint 
for a certain number of minted pieces is specified, . 

2. Ain, I, 25, 196. 

3. Under the Regulations of Todar Mal, formulated in the 27th Year, the 
Le'l-{ Jalati, a gold coin, equal to 14% muhrs in weight, was rated at 400 dams, 
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to be equal to ten rupees,* and it was quoted at the same rate in 1614.5 
Jahangir’s statements indicate that the ratio stood at Rs. 10-7 to the 
muhr in his tenth regnal year,® but was back at 10 in 1621.7 


In the next five years, however, a great rise must have taken place 
in the silver-price of gold, for in 1626 the muhr is stated to have fetched 
14 Rupees.2 This is supported by the prices realised by foreign gold 
coins this year at Surat.? Indeed, it was thought an “unexpected cheap- 
ness of gold” when in 1628 the ‘sunneas’ or muhrs at Ahmadabad could 
not be disposed of for more than Rs. 13, and, subsequently, for just 
12%4 each2® From this year onwards gold seems to have stabilised 
at about these prices: In 1633 muhrs were sold at Jalor for Rs. 12% 
each,!! and in 1640 the price prevailing in Bengal is stated to be about 
Rs. 13.12 


while the square rupee was considered worth 40, and the round 39 dams, (A.N,, 
IiI, 383; original text in Add. 27,247, f£. 332b). 


4. Early Travels, 101. 
5. Foster, Supplementary Calendar, p. 48. 


6. Prof. Hodivala examines two statements of the Emperor, of this year, the 
purport of which is that a special Nirjahini Muhr, weighing 500 tolchas, was worth 
Rs. 6,400. In Jahangir’s weights for the gold coins, an ordinary muhr weighed 
10 mashas, so that the real equation suggested is 600 muhrs=Rs. 6,400, or 
1 muhr=Rs. 10%. Prof. Hodivala takes the given weight to be in terms of 
Akbar’s weights, but admits that the result arrived at, viz. 1 muhr= Rs. 11, 12 as., 
looks a little out of place. (Mughal Numismatics, 249). 


7. T.J., 286. The half-muhr was worth 5 Rs. at Burhanpur this year. (Fac- 
tories, 1618-21, 320.). 

8. Pelsaert, 29. His statements, it is true, are not above criticism. He 
describes the muhr as weighing ‘a tola, or 12 mashas’, which would suggest that 
it was the Muhr-i Nurjahani. But the minting of this coin had ceased almost 
15 years earlier. Moreover, he also speaks of the “single” muhr (pp. 7, 29), with a 
value of Rs. 7, and this could only have been the half-piece of ordinary muhr. 


9. Of these, the ‘Hungary ducketts’, which fetched the highest price, were sold 
for 13% mahmudis (or, between Rs. 12% and 13) per tola (Factories, 1625-9, 
pp. 155-6), and we must remember that even this coin, which was bought like 
the rest for its bullion, was much less refined than the muhr. In 1628, when a 
muhr was worth Rs. 13, the Hungarian ducat was sold for just Rs. 13 per tola at 
Ahmadabad (ibid, 235). 

10. Ibid, 235, 270. 

11, Mundy, 290. But elsewhere (pp. 310-11) he gives equivalents in English 
money from which the equation, 1 muhr = Rs. 14, is to be deduced. (Cf. Hodivala, 
op. cit., p. 252). 

12. Manrique, I, 129. 


A. 4 
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The value of the muhr was back at Rs. 14 by 1641-2,!3 and this rate 


is quoted in 1644-54 and 1653.5 Another rise seems to have begun 
during the early fifties, and a writer remembered the rate to have 
reached Rs. 16% at Aurangabad in 1658.17 In May 1661 the market rate 
for the ashrafi was officially reported to be Rs. 14, as 10— Rs. 14, as 9, 
at Aurangabad;!* but in February, 1662, the rate of Rs. 15, as. 8—Rs. 15, 
as. 0, was reported from Ramgir in the Bidar province.!9 It was proba- 
bly generally rated at Rs. 16 in 1666,% and we havé the testimony of 
the English factors at Surat to the effect that the muhr had been usual- 
ly worth Rs. 15 some time before 1676,2! while it had certainly passed 
this rate in Bengal.2/4 


In 1676, however, there was a sudden crash in the gold market “all 
India over”, and the muhr fell to 12 and 11 Rupees—a fall attributed 
by market gossip to the dishoarding of his ancestral treasure by Aurang- 
zeb. But there was a partial recovery soon afterwards, for in the 
following year the rate quoted at Surat was 1354 Rs. per muhr.™ At 
Qasimbazar, in Bengal, the muhr sold at 13 Rs. in 1678 and 121%. 
in 1679.4 In the latter year, gold had again been at very low prices at 
Surat, while a fall of Rs. 2, as. 5, in the price of the muhr was report- 


13. Lahori, II, 259, cited by Hodivala, op. cif., 250. 

14. Lahori, IT, 396, cited by Hodivala, op. cit., 250n. 

15. Tavernier, I, 246; also 15-16. 

16. In December, 1652, the Surat factors predicted that gold was “more 
likely to rise then to fall” (Factories, 1651-4, p. 141). 

17. Dilkusha, f. 15b. 

18. Waqa’i' Dakhin, 32. The prices of the ashrafi are given in four pairs (each 
of maximum and minimum)—for ashrafis of Aurangzeb and Shehjahan in both 
‘Alamgiri and Shahjahani rupees. The differences among the four pairs of rates 
are very small: I have quoted rates in terms of the ‘Alamgiri Rupees. 

19. Daftar-i Diwani o Mal o Mulki, &c., p. 173; Waqa’i’ Dakhin, 75. 

20. Ma‘muri, f. 134b; Khbafi Khan, II, 190, cited by Hodivala, op. cit, pp. 250~ 
51. Kbefi Khan says a little earlier (II, 189) that a muhr wes then equal to Ra. 17, 
but this is not supported by Ma‘muri. On the other hand, Thevenot in 1666-7 
gives such values for the muhr and the rupee in terms of the French livres as 
suggest that 1 muhr=Rs. 14. 

21. JRAS, 1925, p. 315. 

21a. Bowrey (1669579), speaking of Bengal and Orissa, says, the muhrs "passe 
very currant at 15% and 1514 rupees each.” (p. 217). 

22. JRAS, 1925, pp. 314-16 (W. Foster’s communication); Factories, NS, f, 267-8. 

23. Factories, NS, I, 267n. 

24. Master, Il, 304. By one reading, accepted in the text, the latter figure 
would be Rs, 12 only. 

25. Factories, NS, WI, 240, 
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ed from Bengal.% In 1680 the market rate was reported to be Rs. 13 
in the Ajmer province,” while it remained below Rs. 13 and even touch- 
ed Rs. 12% at Qasimbazar.* Gold was still at low rates at Surat in 
1681.2% In 1684 the muhr fetched Rs. 12% in Bengal and even less was 
being offered. 


Perhaps, the price of gold improved a little in the next decade. In 
the early nineties, the price quoted for Surat was Rs. 14 per muhr;st 
in 1695, the muhr was said generally to have fetched 13% Rs.; and in 
1697 the English at Surat in their records calculated on the basis of a 
value of Rs. 13, as. 2, for the muhr. 


3. Copper VALUE oF THE RUPEE 


The dam was as much an index of the value of copper, as the rupee 
was of silver. It purchased 1:15 of its own weight in copper at the 
time of the Ain,! and we may assume that this ratio remained about the 
same for the rest of the period. It must, however, be remembered 
that regional price-variations attained a much greater importance in the 
case of this baser metal than in that of gold or silver. Although sea- 
borne imports of copper became important with time? the main sup- 
plies appear to have come from inland mines, notably those situated 
on the northern and eastern slopes of the Aravali range’ and proxi- 
mity to these could play a large part in determining the extent of dif- 
ferences in price among various markets.* 


26. Ibid, IV, 219. This is, perhaps, an exaggeration. Or, does it mean B46 
per cent. ? 

2%. Waqa'l’-i Ajmir, 678-9. 

28. Factories, NS, IV, p. 243. 

29. Ibid, Il, 270. 

90. Ibid, IV, 342, 353-4. 

31. Ovington, 131-2. 

32. Careri, 253. 

33. Surat Persian Letters, 1.0. 150, f, 63h. 

1. Ain, I, 38. 

2. Cf. Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 183-5. 

3, There were a number of mines in the sarkar of Nernaul of Agra province, 
all situated in the midst of, or under the ridges at the far northern end of, the 
Aravali range (Ain, I, 454). Waris, a: f, 488a, b: f. 129a, indicates that there were 
mines also at Birat, which lay in the sarkar of Alwar (Agra province). In the 
Ajmer province there were copper mines at Chinpur and other places in the mahal 
of Mandal (sarkar of Chittor) (Ain, I, 505; Waqa’t’-i Ajmir, 13). 

4. Tavernier, I, 28. On his journey from Rajmahal to Patna in 1671 Marshall 
obviously found the price of copper falling distinctly as he proceeded westwards. 


(Marshall, 118, 121, 122, 125-6). 
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The price of copper seems to have been falling in the early years 
of Akbar’s reign: first, 35,5 then 38 dams® went to a rupee. By the 
27th Ilahi year, 39 dams were regarded as equal to the round or ordi- 
nary rupee and 40 to the square.? But two years later the former was 
also declared to be worth 40 dams, and when the Ain was written the 
actual market rates still fluctuated around this figure.® Indeed, cop- 
per remained pretty stable till at least the close of the first decade of 
Jahangir’s reign, and quotations extant in English commercial litera- 
ture suggest that the market rate for the dam deviated very little, if at 
all, from the standard official rate during this period, whether in the 
central regions or in Gujarat.!¢ 


5. Ain, I, 176. 

6. Ibid, 196. The editor’s suggestion that 48 in the text is a mistake for 38 
has been followed here. 

7. AN. III, 383; Ain, I, 28. 

8. Ain, I, 28. In view thus of the four rates of the dams to the rupee which 
are known to have successively prevailed in the reign of Akbar, it may be 
judged how over-confident Thomas (Chronicles, 410) and Wright (Coinage, &c. 
of the Sultans of Delhi, 384) are in assuming, and building theories upon the 
assumption, that the copper-silver ratio was the same in the time of Sher Shah 
as at that of the Ain. 

9, Ain, I, 26. 

10. The English factors, when talking of money and not of weights, mean 
the half-dam when they say paisa or ‘pice’ &c. In 1609 a mahmudi was stated 
at Surat to be worth “32 paisaes or 31”, “varying also as copper riseth and 
falleth” (Lett. Recd., I, 34); and in 1611, it was 32 (ibid, I, 141). Taking the 
rupee as equal to 24% mahmudis, the rupee should have been worth exactly 80 
pice (40 dams), when the mahmudi was 32. But when, as was probably more 
frequently the case in the market, the rupee was but worth 2% mahmudis, it 
could only have fetched 38% dams. In 1614 at Ahmadabad, the rate assumed 
was either 38.5 or 39.7 dams to the rupee; but within ten days of this despatch, 
it was reported to be 42. (Lett. Recd. II, 214, 249-50). Ufflitt’s value of ‘96 to 
102 pices’ for the ordinary rupee (which he distinguishes from sawai and 
Jahangiri) at Agra in the same year must be a slip (Foster, Supplementary 
Calendar, 48). His value for the mahmudi was 32 to 34 ‘pice’ (ibid; also p. 46). 
Early next year the mahmudi was reckoned at Surat as equal to 34 ‘pice’ or 17 
dams (Lett. Reed., Ill, p. 11), and at Khambayat the rupee was worth 38 dams 
(ibid, 41). At the same time the sikka rupee at Ahmadabad was said to be 
worth 43 dams (ibid, 87). The following equations were adopted permanently 
by the English factors for their accounts:1 mahmudi = 32 ‘pice’; 1 rupee = 80 pice, 
the latter, therefore, conforming to the official value for the dam. (Lett. Recd., 
Til, 87; Factories, 1633-4, 209; Fryer, II, 126). 

Mitford, writing from Ajmer, in 1615, says the chalani rupee at Agra fetched 
83 ‘pisas’, or 4114 dams, and the khazana just 80 ‘pisas’, or 40 dams. (Lett, Recd. 


Tl, 87). 
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A large, but unspecified, increase in the price of copper is noticed 
however, in 1619 in Gujarat.“ This was a prelude to what must have 
been a rapid and substantial ascent, for by 1626 the value of the rupee 
in terms of dams had fallen to 29 or 30 at Agra!2 This is even more 
than faithfully reflected in the quotations from Gujarat, of the years 
1628 and 1633, which show that the rupee was down to 25 dams, if not 
still lower. In 1634 in Sehwan (Sind) a rupee only fetched 24 dams.14 


A slight recovery in silver seems to have set in by 1636 in Guja- 
rat, where the rupee is then quoted at 26 or 27 dams.15 At Agra, the 
dam-rate for the rupee in the Dutch accounts rose steadily from 25 dams 
in January, 1637, to 29 in October, 1638.8 In 1640 the rupee seems to 
have fetched 28 dams at Rajmahal, although copper must have been 
dearer there than at Agra.!7 


Information about the next decade is lacking,!® but during the fif- 
ties, when evidence again becomes available, it attests uniformly to a 
spectacular rise in the price of copper. It seems certain that a par- 


11. The Surat factors were looking this year for copper to send to Persia and 
found it to be at such excessive rates that they decided to melt down ‘ten maunds 
of pice’, They were, however, deterred from this by an official prohibition and 
had to despatch the coins unmelied. (Factories, 1618-21, 142, 144). 

12. Pelsaert, 29, 60. He says, first, that a rupee=58 pice or more; and, 
secondly, that 5 or 6 takas were equal to 4 or 5 stivers, while 24 stivers equalled 
a rupee. 

13. In Ahmadabad, the rupee was fetching only 51 pice, or 25% dams in 
1628 (Factories, 1624-9, p. 235); and at Surat, in 1633, the ‘pice’ were “20 to a 
Mohmoodee, sometymes more, sometymes lesse” (Mundy, 311). This is supported 
by a statement in a letter from the Surat factors, of 1636, to the effect that before 
the Gujarat famine the mahmudi was not above ‘20, 21 and 22 pice’ (Factories, 
1634-6, 206). 

14, Mazhar-i Shahjahani, 184: the dam is here termed tanka-t muradi. 

15. Thus van Twist, JIH, XVI, 72-3. He says, 1 mahmudi = 24 or 25 pice = 12 
or 13 tankas (i.e. dams); and 1 rupee = 53 or 54 pice = 26 or 27 tankas. According 
to the Surat factors the mahmudi had risen to 25 and 2514 ‘pice’ by 1636 (Factories, 
1634-6, p. 206). 

16. Cited by Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 148n. The figures in the original 
are, as usual, in terms of ‘pice’. 

17. This appears from the equations given in Manrique, II, 102, 136, 174. 

18. It may be tempting to draw inferences from the prices given of silver-ingots, 
in terms of ‘pice’ per tola, for the years 1646 and 1647 (Factories, 1646-50, p. 187). 
But these pice are clearly the half-dams of account, 80 of which were rated to 
the rupee in the books of the English factory. The prices expressed are therefore 


those of silver bullion in terms of silver specie. 
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tlal cause, at least, of this ascent lay in the failure of some of the cop- 
per mines in the Aravalis. The court historian tells us that there was 
such a serious fall in the output of the mines in Birat and Singhana that 
a change in their management became necessary in 1655.9 The next 
year the rupee was quoted at so low a rate as below 45 pice or 22% 
dams in Sind,® and a manual of ¢. 1659 shows the rate to have been 
24 dams™ In 1660 the Surat factors declared that copper was “exceed- 
ing deare””2 and a Dutch letter from Surat the following year attributed 
its scarcity to the disorganisation of the inland mines and the inade- 
quacy of foreign supplies.4 In 1661 the market rate of the newly coined 
‘Alamgiri rupee was reported to be 15—14% dams from Aurangabad and 
1659 — 16% dams from Daulatabad. Early next year the rate 
was 144% —14% dams at Ramgir in the Bidar province. Later the 
same year, the rate at Surat was a mere fraction above 16 dams; and 
early in 1663 the mahmudi, stated to have been worth 10 dams formerly, 
was rated at 7 dams or less.27 In 1665-6 “copper had become so scarce 
that the sarrafs of the city of Ahmadabad introduced an iron pice into 
circulation and sold it at high rates”, a situation which was sought to 
be mitigated by the coining of the lighter dams of Aurangzeb.“ 'Theve- 
not says that when he landed at Surat in January 1666, the rupee was 
rated at 3342 ‘pechas’ and when he left, in February, 1667, at 32% 


19, Waris, a: f. 488a; 6: £. 1208. Singhana was. a mahal in the sarkar of 
Narnaul. 

20. Factories, 1655-60, p. 78. 

21. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 19a. It obviously uses the word tanka for 
dam. 

22, Factories, 1655-60, p. 306. 

23. Cited by Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 184. 

24. Waqa’i’ Dakhin, 32-33, 59. The editor reads the copper values in ‘tankeas’ 
and ‘dams’, Thus the value we have put as 14% dame is given as ‘14 tankas, 
483%, dama’ in the edited text. It may be remembered (see note 6 of Section 1 
of this Appendix) that in the traditional scale of copper money, the tanka was 
the highest and the dam the lowest unit, 50 dams making a tanka. It seems that 
here not only has the name tanka been applied to the dam-coin, but the term dam 
too has been relegated to its old position. 

25. Daftar-i Diwani o Mal o Mulki, &c., 173; Waqa’i’ Dukhin, 75. This value is 
given presumably in terms of the okd dame. A second set of rates, viz. 19% and 
19 dams, is also given. These are possibly the new lighter dams minted by 
Aurangzeb. 

26. Factories, 1661-64, p. 112. 

27%. Ibid, 121. 

28. Mirat, I, p. 265. 
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‘pechas’, falling thus from a little under 17 to a little above 16 dams.® 
Quotations of copper prices similarly reflect the great scarcity of the 
metal. In 1635, the English had purchased copper at Surat at the rate 
of 20 mahmudis for the man then in use, ie. for 22-2 mahmudis, had 
the later man been in use.*° The Surat price quoted in 1660, however, 
was no less than 45 mahmudis per ‘maund’3! It had risen to Rs. 22% in 
166252 but was quoted at from Rs. 20 to 22 in 166433 and Rs. 20 or 
lower in 1665.4 It was again at Rs. 214% per man in 1668, when further 
demand for copper was still anticipated.*5 'The rise was as remarkable 
in Bengal, from where the Balasore factors reported in 1669 that “copper 
usually fetched from 36 to 42 rupees per maund [which was about dou- 
ble the Surat man], but was for the moment at 50 rupees.’ 


In 1671 Marshall gives the rates of the ‘pice’ to the rupee at vari- 
ous places between Rajmahal and Patna and these are, in order, 28, 
26, 28, 33% and 33, thus generally increasing as he proceeded west- 
wards.*? He rates the rupee at Patna at 30 pice® His statements 
suggest that the ‘pice’ he had in mind was identical with the full old 
dam, but we may well question if this is actually so, for it would mean 
that the copper-price of the rupee had doubled itself almost within a 
year. If he really means the half-dam the high price af copper would 
seem to have continued. However, no confirmation is to be obtained 
from any of the authorities closely following upon him. The introdue- 
tion of the new ‘Alamgiri issues introduced an element of confusion 
during the transition period, to which Fryer, for one, seems to have 
entirely succumbed.” No further data are available until the last 


29. Thevenot, 25-36. Tavernier, I, 22-3, says, however, that on his “last journey 
(1685-7) the rupee at Surat was quoted at 49 paisa, but there are times when it 
falia to. 46”. Probably he has made a slip and means an earlier journey, for he 
er heen travelling in these parts since M0. 

Factories, 1634-6, p. 148. 

a Factories, 1655-60, p. 306. 

SR. Factories, 1661-4, 113. 

33. Ibid, 210. 

34. Factories, 1665-7, pp. 31, 77. 

35. Factories, 1668-9, p- 24. 

36, Ibid, 341. Cf. Bowrey, 232-3. 

$7, Marshall, 118, 121, 122, 125, 126. 

38. Ibid, 416. 

8& Thtd, 416-17. 

40. “Pice, a sort of Copper-Mony current among the Poorer sort of People; of 
these, sometimes 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, to 2¢ make, or are reckoned to a Mamoodle.” 


(Fryer, I, 126). 
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decade of the century. The rates now appearing, presumably in terms 
of Aurangzeb’s lighter dams, are 21:3 to the rupee in 1691-2 on the 
western coast,*! 30 (1-5) in 1690-93 at Surat,“ and 27 in 1695,8 that 
is to say, respectively, 14:2, 20 (+1) and 18, in terms of the old dams, 
These quotations certainly suggest that little change had taken place 
since the sixties, and we will, perhaps, be justified in assuming that the 
copper-price of the rupee at the end of the century was about half, or a 
little less, of what it had been at the time of the Ain. 


4. Tee ‘Pricz REVOLUTION’ mn InpIaA 


From the changes in the ratios between the value of the rupee, on 
the one hand, and of the gold and copper coins, on the other, as traced 
above, it becomes obvious that silver depreciated very greatly in rela- 
tion to both the other metals during the course of the 17th century. We 
can see that there were two great falls in. the value of silver. The first 
took place in the twenties, when (with the Ain’s gold and copper prices 
of the rupee as the base 100) gold rose to 156 (in 1626) and copper to 
161 (in 1628). After a slight recovery, the second fall bagan in the 
forties and continued till the sixties, when gold stood at 178 (in 1666) 
and copper reached 276 (in 1662). From the later seventies silver 
showed sharp recovery, at least in terms of gold, but by the end of the 
century, gold again approached 150 and copper stood at above 200. 


There is no discussion in contemporary sources about why this great 
depreciation in the value of silver took place. The rise in the price of 
copper in the late fifties and early sixties was attributed, as we have seen, 
to the failure of inland mines. Similarly the recovery of silver in rela- 
tion to gold in 1676 was ascribed to Aurangzeb’s dishoarding of the gold 
accumulated by his ancestors. Such explanations were, however, 
given, and can be accepted only, for temporary fluctuations in the price 
of either metal. But the real source in the general upward trend lay in 
a fall in the value of silver, from which both gold and copper benefitted. 


41. Sadiq Khan’s continuator (Ma‘muri, f. 183b-184a; Khafi Khan, II, 401-2) 
writes, under A.H. 1103, that the coins current in the Portuguese possessions on 
the western coast were an “ashrafi”, worth 9 anas, and a bazurk, worth % 
fuliis(dam). The “zeraphin” consisted of 48 “Bugerookes” (or 24 ‘Pice’) (Fryer, 
II, 131), so that the rate to be deduced from the above equations would be %g& 
Rupee == 12 fulus, 

42. Ovington, 132.—Sixty “Pice...sometimes two or three more or less.” 

43. Careri, 253.—“Pieces, call’d Pesies, 54 whereof make a Roupie.” 
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This is shown best by the fact that the ascents in the prices of both the 
metals, during the twenties and the mid-century, closely synchronise, 
though it is true that copper rose in price considerably more than gold. 


It has apparently not been appreciated by modern writers that the 
influx of silver and gold from the New World which had caused a ‘Price 
Revolution’ in Europe during the 16th and 17th centuries was bound to 
make its impact on India sooner or later.! 


Imports of American silver and gold had begun with the Spaniards’ 
plunder of the wealth of the Aztecs and Incas in the first part of the 
16th century. But it was the discovery and working of the “immensely 
productive” silver mines in Bolivia and Mexico round about 1550 that 
really ushered in the European Price Revolution.2 The American silver 
output continued to increase till 1630, after which a decline set in? 
American supplies of gold to Europe were a mere trickle compared to 
those of silver,* so that gold appreciated in terms of silver during this 
period.5 


This influx of American silver and gold was passed on by Europe 
to the East in the course of the 17th century. A great controversy deve- 
loped in Western Europe about this drain of bullion eastwards, the total 
worth of which was estimated at £ 100,000,000 at the close of the 
century.6 India stood out as the greatest among the recipients of this 
treasure. “India is rich in silver for all nations bring coyne and carry 


1. Moreland, for example, ignores this aspect altogether. He notices the rise 
in the price of copper, but insists that its cause was “connected with copper and 
not with silver” and so denies any fall in the value of silver generally (Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, 185). This was, perhaps, partly due to the fact that his investigation 
of the changes in the gold-silver ratio was so cursory (ibid, 182). 

The Price Revolution is a familiar fact of European economic history. In 
Spain prices (in terms of silver) rose by 400 per cent. within the 16th century 
and in Britain by about 300 per cent. between 1550 and 1650 (Dobb, Studies in the 
Development of Capitalism, London, 1947, p. 236 n). 

2. J. H. Parry in The New Cambridge Modern History, Cambridge, 1958, 
Vol, II, p. 582. 

3. H. Heaton, Economic History of Europe, New York, 1948, p. 248. 

4. Between 1521 and 1660 about 18,000 tons of silver, but only 200 tons of 
gold, entered Spain from America through official channels (ibid, 249). 

5. See E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, London, 1947, Vol. I, 
p. 75. 

6. For the estimate and controversy, see ibid, II, pp. 277-82, 


A 30 
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away commodities for the same”, wrote Hawkins in 1613.7 During the 
early years of Aurangzeb, Bernier analysed at length the pattern of 
trade which had made this possible® As late as 1762-3, an Indian 
observer noted that while ships from foreign lands brought precious 
metals to India, they did not take away any bullion but only 
commodities.? 


With this influx of bullion, a fall in the value of silver antl gold’ was 
inevitable. It is interesting to note that silver should have stabilised in 
India in the 1670s, for such a delayed result might be expected frdém the 
fall in American silver output from 1630 onwards. Similarly, gold: 
appreciated in terms of silver, achieving ratios established in. Europe a 
little earlier. Thus while the gold-silver ratio of 1:9°5 at the time’ of the 
Ain, stood behind the statutory proportion: in Elizabethan England 
(1:12), the ratio in India at the end of the [7th century (1: 13-8) was 
still behind that established’ in England after 1660° (1:14*5)'1° At the’ 
same time, owing to the gold imports from Europe," the general value 
of gold must have fallen, although to a much smaller extent, of course, 
than that of silver. 


It would thus appear that copper was the most stable of the threé 
precious metals. It could never have been imported in large quantities 


et 


copier to Persia. 12 The stability of copper is of considerable significance’ 
in tracing the trend in the gerieral price-level during the 17th century, 
because it means that the copper-price, not the gold-price, was the more 
accurate index of the changes in the purchasing power of the rupee. 


Hawkins, Early Travels, 112. 
Bernier, 902-4. Cf. Fryer, I, 282-3. 
Azad Bilgrami, Khizana-i ‘Amira, p. 111. 

10. In' this comparison the rupee-muhr value ratios set out in this Appendix 
have been used; but’in translating them into those of bullion adjustments have 
had to be made for the difference in the weights: of the two coins. For the 
statutory ‘proportions in England, see Lipson, op. cit., il, p. 75. 

11. For gold exported to India by the English East India Company, see ‘Lipson, 
op. cit., Il, p. 278. The price of gold was unaffécted by changes in domestic sup~ 
plies if only because the output of gold in India was negligible. (See Ain, J, p. 82; 
Bernier, 205; Fryer, I, 283). 

12, Factories; 1618-21, pp. 114, 142, 144. The first indexed reference in Factories 
to import of copper into India from Japan is in 1622-23, p. 260; see also Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, 184. 
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Aprrnntx D 
THE JAMA‘ AND HASIL STATISTICS 
1. Jama‘ 


No other statistics, comparable in detail to those of the Ain, 
are available, but a large number of tables setting out the jama‘-ddmi 
figures for the various provinces of the Empire are preserved in the 
literature of the 17th century. They appear in the most unexpected 
places—in administrative manuals, in historical works, in travellers’ 
accounts and once even in a work on household management. 


Thomas was the first to attempt a study of these statistics and 
Sarkar? and Moreland? have followed in his footsteps. The information 
that they have collected is not inconsiderable but can still be supple- 
mented fram a number of sources not used by them. Moreover, the chro- 
nology of the statistical tables seems to require reconsideration. In some 
cases these are more or less definitely dated by statements in the sources 
themselves, but most tables carry no explicit indication of their exact 
date. ‘This is not surprising since the jama‘ figures represent the stan- 
dard assessments and not the receipts of particular years. Thomas and 
Moreland have as a rule assigned such undated statistics to the time 
when the works containing them were compiled. This is, however, open 
to. the objection that the tables might really have been long out of date 
when they were copied into owr sources, whether the authors of the 
latter abstracted them from semi-official papers or from works earlier 
than their own. The dates of the works themselves are, therefore, of 
value only as representing the lowest possible limits for dating the 
respective tables. 


It is then. the internal evidence of the statistics on which alone we 
can rely. Significant clues are provided, for example, by the inclusion 


1. Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, London, 1871, 
pp. 431-50; and The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, London, 1871. 
2. The India of Aurangzeb, pp. xxix, Ff. 


3. Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 322-28. 
4. The Ain, I, p. 386, indicates that the statistics given under the ‘Account of 


the Pwelve Provinces’ relate to the 40th Ilahi year. The Iqbalnama, II, Or. 1834, f. 
231b, says of the statistics given in it that they had been placed before J: ahangir 
after his accession in 1605; and Jagjivandas (Add: 26,253, f. 51a) tells us similarly 
that the revenue statistics reproduced by him had been submitted to Bahadur Shah 


I, after the war of suecession, i.e, in or about 1709. 
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or omission of certain provinces. Thus any list containing figures for 
the province of Telingana could only have been compiled before 1656 
(and probably not earlier than 1633), since it became a part of the newly 
formed province of Zafarabad Bidar in 1656.5 Similarly, Baglana 
could appear only on tables prepared between 1638 and 1658, the two 
decades that it remained a separate province by itself.6 The inclusion of 
Balkh and Badakhshan, occupied temporarily in 1646-7, would be even 
a more precise indication, but that of Qandahar may be less significant 
since it probably continued to be claimed for the Empire even after the 
the last seige of 1653. Finally, Bijapur and Haidarabad became pro- 
vinces of the Empire in 1686 and 1687 respectively, and this again pro- 
vides a useful key for dating statistics. A study of the number of 
sarkars and mahals assigned to each province in the tables may also 
be of some help. Khandesh consisted of only one sarkar till 1632, 
when Galna was added as a separate sarkar;? then towards the close of 
1633 it received further accession of territory through the transfer of 
two whole sarkars and a large portion of a third from Malawa® No 
table showing three or more sarkars under Khandesh can, therefore, 
be dated earlier than 1633. Similarly we know that owing to 
the transfer of two sarkars from the Agra province to Dehli some 
time before 1659, the number of sarkars in the former province was 
reduced from 14 to 12;9 and so any table showing 14 sarkars against 
Agra must be antecedent to the reign of Aurangzeb. Changes in nomen- 
clature may serve as a guide as well. Agra was renamed Akbarabad in 


1629,1° and Dehli became Shahjahanabad in 1648.1 The old province of 


5. Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Shahanshahi, ff. 79a-89a. Telingana appears as a sarkar 
of the Berar province in the Ain and first appears as a separate province only 
in the reign of Shahjahan. (Cf. Lahori, I, ii, pp. 62-3, 205; II, p. 712). 

6. Cf. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, ff. 60b-61a, 87b-88a; Or. 1671, ff. 34a, 48a. 

7. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 60a-b, Or. 1671, ff. 33b-34a; also Dastar-al ‘Amal-i 
Shahanshahi, £. 28a. 

8. Lahori, I, ii, pp. 62-3; also Sadiq Khan, op. cit. 

9. The sarkars transferred were those of Tijara and Narnaul. They are shown 
under Agra in the Ain and the Iqbalnama, but under Dehli in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i 
‘Alamgiri, f. 109b. The last-named work was compiled in 1659, but the 
statistics it contains show Telingana as a separate province and must, therefore, 
have been prepared either in 1656 or a little earlier. The inclusion of the two 
sarkars among those under Dehli in the Chahar Gulshan, f£. 35b, Sarkar 125-6, 
shows that the transfer was permanent. 

10. Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, £. 9a, Or. 1671, £. 5b. 

11. Ibid, Or, 174, ff. 155a, 156b-157a, Or. 1671, ff. 79a~-80a. 
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Ahmadnagar was renamed after Daulatabad in 1636; and subsequently 
it assumed the name of Aurangabad. The later names, it is true, could 
be put by a scribe or copyist on an earlier list, but a table belonging to 
the later period is not likely to carry the earlier names. 


Owing to limitations of spare it is not possible to discuss the date of 
each of the jama‘ tables that has come down to us. However, by pro- 
ceeding on the lines outlined above we have been able to assign most of 
them to reasonably narrow limits. These are shown in the following 


list which presents the statistics serially in a chronological order: 


No. Date Source 

1. 1595-6 Ain, I, pp. 386ff. 

2. 1605 Iqbalnama-i Jahangiri, II, Or. 1834, ff. 231b-232b. 

3. pre-1627 Majalisu-s Salatin, Or. 1903, ff. 114a-115b. 

4. 1628-1636 Bayaz-i Khushbu’i, 1.0. 828, ff. 180a-181a. 

5. 1633-38 Farhang-i Kardani, Aligarh MS., Abdus Salam, 
Farsiya 85/315, ff. 19a-20b. 

6. 1646-47 Add. 16,863, ff. 120a-121a. 

7. a Lahori, I, pp. 709-12. 

8. ‘3 Sadiq Khan, Or. 174, f. 151a-b, Or. 1671, £. 77a-b. 

9. 1638-56 Bernier 455-8. 

10. ‘s Thevenot, passim. 

11. “ Or, 1840, ff. 138a-140a. 

12. ‘ Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Iim-i Navisindagi, ff. 143a- 
144b. 

13. _ Bodl. O. 390, ff. 9a-30a. 

14, Sujan Rai, passim. 

15. mn Manucci, II, pp. 413-15. 

16, ss Farhang-t Kardani o Kar-amozi, Edinburgh 83, 
ff, 15b-17a. 

17. ‘ Siyaqnama, pp. 102-104. 

18. 1646-56 Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, ff. 166b-167b. 

19. c. 1656 Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, ff. 109a-120b. 

20. c. 1667 Mirat-al ‘Alam, Add. 7657, ff. 445b-446a; Aligarh 
MS, #f. 214b-215b. 

21. 1687~c. 1691 Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Add. 6598, ff. 130b-132a, 
Or. 1641, ff. 4a-6b. 

22, 1687-c. 1695 Fraser 86, ff. 57b-61b. 

23. 1687~? Intikhab-i Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Padshahi, Edin- 
burgh No. 224, ff. 1b-3b, 3a-11b, 

2A. c. 1709 Jagjivandas, Muntakhabu-t Tawérikh, Add. 26,- 


253, ff. 5la-54a. 


qerrasninnannscemmannenntn eae EASE ESL LTETTETTL 


12, Lahori, I, p. 712. It seems to have been known officially as simply the 
province of ‘Dakhin’ (cf. Selected Documents, &c., p. 158—A.D. 1645). 
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Some of the entries on this list call for special comment. Nos. 2 and 
3 describe the figures given by them as hégil or hél-i hagil. But the 
figures are expressed in dams and not rupees, and it is, therefore, pro- 
bable that they really represent the jama‘, the word hasil having 
been only loosely used. This is certainly the case in No. 6 where the 
jama‘ figures in dams are followed by “hdsil” figures in rupees, though 
the latter are the exact equivalents of the former. 


Nos. 9, 10 and 15 are preserved in the pages of foreign travellers. 
It has been here assumed, though there is no definite proof, that they are 
ultimately derived from some jama‘-dami tables. The figures are ex- 
pressed in terms of rupees in 9 and 15 and in those of livres in 10. ‘They 
have been reconverted in each case into dams for convenience of 
comparison.4 


In the following pages the jame" figures given for the Empire and 
the different provinces have been reproduced from the statistical tables 
listed above. Information incidentally supplied by other authorities 
hes also been included.44 No attempt has been made to collate the 
figures given for the Empire with the totals of figures of the provinces in 
the respective sources, except in the case of the Ain. Statistics for the 
provinces of Kabul, Qandahar, Balkh and Badakhshan have been 


omitted. 


Authorities included in the list above are cited by the serial 
numbers assigned to them. 


13. In converting livres into dame Thevenot’s own equation of 1 Re. = 1-5 livres 
(pp. 25-26) has been adopted. 


Manuchy’s figures (No. 15) seem to have been copied mainly from a _ table 
belonging to Shahjahan’s reign, for Baglana is shown separately while 14 sarkans 
are entered against Agra. But at the end, figures are also given for Bijapur and 
Haidarabad, which must have been taken from some later source. 


14. At different places in his Memoirs Jahangir mentions the jama‘ of some 
of the provinces. We may expect that his should have been the most authorita- 
tive information, giving us the jama’ as it stood in the year when he was 
writing. But in every case he seems to have merely borrowed from the Ain, 
the only difference being that he has converted the Ain’s figures into round: num- 
bers. See T.J., 101 (Bengal & Orissa), 172 (Malawa), 299 (Kashmir). His figures 
have, therefore, been omitted from the jama‘ statistics reproduced in this Appendix. 
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THE JAMA‘ OF THE EMPIRE 


“9? ‘gem 


neem, ae 


Source Date Amount in dams 

Caen ee ee ee LC LTT ICICI SEATS aeraettna ae ectrtnateecasetiasaemeetatnetubeimein 
Ain-i Akbari, I, p. 386 1580 3,62,97,55,24615 
Tabagat-i Akbari, I, p. 546 1593-4 4,40,06,00,00016 
1. 1595-6 5,16,25,12,4911617 
2. 1605 5,83,46,90,344 
3. pre-1627 6,30,00,00,000 
Lahori, II, p. 711 1628 7,00,00,00,000 
4. 1628-36 6,57,73,57,625 
6. 1646-47 9,15,09,90,776 

7 9 8,80,00,00,000 
8, 9? 7,65,25,20,00018 
9. 1638-56 9,03,74,20,000 
11. . 7,82,30,49,662 
12. e 9,70,71,81,000 
13. 7,84,99,47,640 
14, s 8,68,26,80,573 
15. ” 8,68,77,60,00019 
16. 3 7,82,00,49,662 
18. 1646-56 8,90,00,00,000 
19, c. 1656 9,12,24,45,846 


15: The Ain gives this figure as representing the total of the Jama‘-i Dah-sala, 
and not of the jama‘ of the Empire at the time the Ain itself was completed. The 
Jamd‘-i Dah-sala had been established in 1580. 

16. This figure must be used with the greatest caution. Apart from being 
confusedly written, it is termed hasil, not jama‘. Moreover the amount is stated 
to be in terms of the tanka-i muradi, or the double-dam. It has been assumed 
here that this is a mistake for dam. 

17. This figure represents the total of the Ain’s figures for the various pro- 
vinces; set out in this Appendix, plus the figure for the sarkar of Kabul. In the 
case of Kabul the figure of 8,05,07,465 given in the statistical table for the sarkar 
has been accepted and not the one (6,73,06,983 dams) given in the text preceding 
the table (Ain, I, p. 594). Owing to the mifscellaneous nature of the units of 
money and kinds of articles in which the’ revenues of Qandahar are stated (Ain, 
I, p. 588), our figure for the jama*‘ of the empire excludes the jama‘ of Qandahar. 

18. This figure has been converted from one given in terms of rupees. More- 
over, it is said to represent tahsil or actual collection. But the provincial statistics 
of Sadiq Khan are all explicitly made up of jama‘-figures given in both dams and 
rupee-equivalents. One should not, therefore, perhaps, take the word tahsil too 
liter: : i ee 

— figure for the whole Empire is reilly Rs, 32,71,94,000, but ‘from 
this the figures for Bijapur and Haidarabad (being later additions) should be 
deducted, 


4 
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Source Date Amount in dams 
20. c. 1667 9,24,17,16,082 
21, 1687-c. 1691 13,80,23,56,000 
22. 1687-c. 1695 12,07,18,76,841 
93. 1687-7? 13,21,98,53,98120 
24, c. 1709 13,33,99,91,841 
BENGAL AND ORISSA 
(Undivided) 
Source Date Amount in dams 
1. 1595-6 59,84,59,319 
2. 1605 41,91,07,870 
3. pre-1627 50,00,00,000 


 emtaenemammmarmaaeeneeanasaame arene eaaeeencacmeammarenaemmmmaaaaaenetaemen cca aeacaenene ena eremmeaaeaarmnmnanemmnaemmaeeneamaaraamnanaaaaaaaataeanaamnenaaaaa naan) 


Source Date BENGAL ORISSA 
dams dams 

aaah eme manana me ener ee AA A AAS G AAAS AA eS aaa aaa eaaaeaaenaeamaaaaasasaaammmmamameammaacamameaaanaminemaanmemeeel 
1. 1595-6 42,77,26,68121 17,07,32,63822 
Manrique, II, p. 395 1632 36,00,00,000 
4. 1628-36 40,25,20,000 20,05,45,000 
5. 1633-38 42,71,91,000 17,02,04,00023 
6. 1646-47 44,73,90,000 28,02,40,000 
7. * 50,00,00,000 20,00,00,000 
8. 9 50,00,00,000 30,00,00,000 
j1. 1638-56 42,71,91,000 18,02,40,000 
12. ‘: 72,71,91,000 (!) 19,10,00,000 
13. as 42,71,91,000 18,02,40,000 
14. = 46,29,00,000 40,41,05,000 (!) 
15. ” 40,20,00,000 23,13,00,000 


20. The jama‘ of the Empire given in this work excludes Bijapur and Hai- 
darabad. The figures for these have been added to it to arrive at the figure 
in our table. 

21, This represents the jama‘-figure of Bengal and Orissa (undivided) less 
that of Orissa shown in the accompanying column, 

22, This is made up of figures given separately for the sarkars of Orissa, 

23. The amount stated in Rupees is equal to 18,02,04,000 dams, 
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monn emma eer rn 


Source 


BENGAL ORISSA 
dams dams 
nena nan ene me. ceeeennneneenemen nein 
16. " 42,71,00,000 18,02,00,000 
17. ‘s 44,00,00,000 39,10,00,000 
18. 1646-56 19,10,00,000 
19. c. 1656 45,78,58,000 12,55,80,000 
20. c. 1667 52,37,39,110 19,71,00,000 
21. 1687-c. 1691 52,46,36,240 14,28,21,000 
22. 1687-c. 1695 52,46,36,240 14,28, 21,000 
23. 1687-? 52,46,36,240 14,28,21,000 
24. c. 1709 52,46,36,240 14,28,11,000 
Add. 6586, ff. 36b-37a 1720 56,46,14,760 
lc a ca 
Source Date BIHAR ILAHABAD 
dams dams 
1, 1595-6 22,19,19,4041524 21,24,27 81925 
2. 1605 26,27,74,167 30,43,55,746 
3. pre-1627 31,27 ,00,000 30,70,00,000 
4. 1628-36 30,33,55,744 30,33,55,744 
5. 1633-38 36,88,30,00026 36,13,90,000 
6. 1646-47 37,96,92,299 37,36,04,358 
7. : 40,00,00,000 40,00,00,000 
8. 3 40,00,00,000 40,00,00,000 
9. 1638-56 38,32,00,000 37,88,00,000 
10. ‘, 72,09,00,00027 37,38,00,000 
ll. a 36,88,30,000 36,13,90,000 
12, . 38,32,00,000 37,88,00,000 
13. “ 36,88,30,000 46,90,00,000 
14. - 38,07,30,000 37,60,61,000 
15. : 48,60,00,000 30,95,20,000 
16. a 36,88,30,000 
17. - 38,22,00,000 37,88,00,000 


Date 


a aaenEnEnannnns smeeenneennnneine nana 


24. This is the jama‘ given in the Ain for the province as a whole. The total 
for the figures of the various sarkars of the province amounts, however, to 
30,18,48,096 dams. 

25. Almost all statistical tables from the Ain onwards assign to the jama’ of 
Tlahabad, in addition to the cash amounts, the quantity of 12,00,000 betel leaves. 

26. This is the equivalent in dams of the figure given in Rupees. The amount 
stated in dams is only 16,88,30,000, which is an obvious error. 

27, Thevenot has probably confused Bihar with Berar. 


A. 51 
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BIHAR TLAHABAD 

Date dams dams 
18. 1646-56 38,32,00,000 37,88,00,000 
19. c. 1656 94,53,00,335 52,78,81,196 
20. c. 1667 72,17,97,019 (!)28 43,66,88,072 
o1, 1687-c. 1691 40,71,81,000 45,65,43,278 
22. 1687-c. 1695 40,71,81,000 45,65,43,248 
23. 1687-? 40,71,81,000 45,65,43,248 
24, c. 1709 40,71,81,000 45,65,43,248 

Date AWADH AGRA 

dams dams 

1. 1595-6 20,17,58,172 54,62,50,304 
2. 1605 22,98,65,014 77,04,89,055 
3. pre-1627 23,22,00,000 82,25,00,000 
4, 1628-36 20,97 08,140 77,04,89,055 
5. 1633-38 25,82,10,000 94,11,60,000 
6. 1646-47 26,35,00,565 96,99,27,705 
7. Pe 30,00,00,000 90,00,00,000 
8. 4 100,00,00,000 (!) 90,00,00,000 
9. 1638-56 27 ,32,00,000 1,00,90,00,000 
10. ‘5 26,70,00,000 98,79,00,000 
11. ss 25,82,10,000 24,11,00,000 
12, 5 25,82,10,000 1,00,90,00,000 
13. “ 29,82,10,000 94,11,60,000 
14. i 26,45,40,000 98,18,65,600 
15. ” 28,80,00,00029 88,81,50,000 
16. ‘3 25,82,10,000 94,11,60,000 
17. ” 27,32,00,000 1,90,80,00,00080 
18. 1646-56 27,32,00,000 1,00,90,00,000 
19. c. 1656 36,39,82,859 1,36,46,02,117 
20. c. 1667 32,00,72,193 1,05,17,09,283 
21. 1687-c. 1691 32,13,17,119 1,14,17,00,157 
22. 1687-c. 1695 32,13,17,819 1,14,17,60,157 
23, 1687-? 32,13,17,719 1,14,17,00,157 
24. c. 1709 32,18,17,119 1,14,17,60,057 


28. Aligarh MS. var.: 70,17,97,110. 

29. I assume that ‘Nande’ against which this figure is put in Manucci is a 
mistake for something like ‘Avade’, rather than Nander as Irvine suggests. 

$0, Probably an error for 1,01,90,80,000. 
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A ene yussnamnenntannnansansecnennanress 


Source Date 


DEHLI 
dams 


LAHOR 
dams 


a aa 


1. 1595-6 60,16,15,555 59,94,08,423 
2. 1605 62,62,33,956 64,67,30,311 
3. pre-1627 65,61,00,000 82,50,00,000 
4. 1628-36 62,62,33,753 64,73,30,611 
5, 1633-38 73,93,10,000 84,42,90,000 
6. 1646-47 33,94,24,481 (!) 89,22,18,399 
T. ” 1,00,00,00,000 90,00,00,000 
8. Pr 1,00,00,00,000 90,00,00,000 
9. 1638-56 78,10,00,000 98,78,00,000 
10. ” 1,00,12,50,000 98,79,00,000 
11, ” 78,93,00,000 84,42,90,000 
12. ” 78,20,00,000 93 ,48,00,000 
13. ” 73,93,00,00031 87,71,90,000 
14, ” 74,63,35,000 89,33,70,000 
15. ” 50,20,00,000 93,22,00,000 
16. ” 93,00,000 (!) 84,41,90,000 
17. ” 77,20,00,000 93,48,00,000 
18. 1646-56 78,28,00,000 93,78,00,000 
19 c 1656 1,55,88,39,127 1,08,97,59,776 
20. c. 1667 1,16,83,98,269 90,70,16,125 
21, 1687-c. 1691 1,22,29,50,177 89,89,32,170 
22. 1687-c. 1695 1,22,29,50,137 89,81,32,170 
23. 1687-? 1,22,29,50,137 89,81,32,170 
24. c. 1709 1,22,29,50,658 89,81,32,107 
MULTAN AND THATTA 
(Undivided) 
nanan aetna nena 
Source Date Dames. 

1. 1595-6 26,71,27 81152 
2. 1605 29,59,64,173 
3. pre-~-1627 ; 40,00,00,000 


a  aeereeemesmennensemeaneemmeesenemenstetenatenssecusneesrenareeneressenensammeenananseasasnssasaacasasnasssasmmasacuassaaasaamammmmssaaiatal 


$1. The figure expressed in terms of dams has been corrected by reference to 


the rupee-equivalent given under it. . 
32. This is the total for all the sarkars of the Multan province. The jama 


for the province stated in the text of the Ain, I, p. 550, is 15,14,03,619 dams only. 
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Source Date MULTAN THATTA 
dams dams 
1. 1595-6 21,65,22,22693 5,06,05,58534 
4, 1628-36 25,39,97,855 41,51,70,790 (!) 
5 1633-38 24,27,00,00085 9,30,28,00026 
6. 1646-47 25,46,04,499 9,23,40,000 
(P ‘5 28,00,00,000 8,00,00,000 
8. - 28,00,00,000 8,00,00,000 
9. 1638-56 47,76,20,000 9,28,00,000. 
10. a 46,72,50,000 9,07,80,000 
11. “ 24,47,00,000 9,20,00,000 
12. ” 22,55,00,000 9,28,00,000 
13. - 24,47,00,000 9,20,00,000 
14. a 24,46,55,000 9,49,70,000 
15. Fi 29,70,00,00037 24.04,80,000 (!) 
16. 7" 24,48,47,000 9,20,00,000 
17. Pe 26,56,00,000 9,18,00,000 
18. 1646-56 26,56,00,000 9 28,00,000 
19. c. 1656 33,84,21,178 8,92,30,000 
20. c. 1667 24,53,18,505 7,49,86,900 
91, 1687-c 1691 21,43,49,896 6,88,16,810 
22. 1687-c. 1695 11,43,42,896 6,88,16,810 
93, ec. 1709 22,43,49,893 6,88,16,800 


Source Date AJMER KASHMIR 
dams dams 
Ain, I, pp. 570-71 1592-3 7,46,70,411 


7,63,72,16534 
Ibid 1594-5 


6,22,02,2034/438 


33. This is the total for all the sarkars of the Multan province except the 
sarkar of Thatta but including the sub-sarkar of Siwistan. 

34. The figure given in the Ain for the sarkar of Thatta less that given for 
Siwistan. 

35. The amount stated in Rupees is equal to 24,47,00,000 dams. 

36. The amount stated in Rupees is equal to 9,01,20,000 dams. 

37. Made up of figures shown separately against Multan and Bhakkar. 

38. These two figures represent the jama’ worked out by Asaf Khan, while 
the figure against 1592-3 represents that determined by Qazi “Ali Baghdadi. The 
jama‘ of Kashmir was fixed in terms of kharwars (ass-loads) of rice which were 
then converted into dams. At the rates of conversion used by Qazi ‘Ali, Asaf 
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Source Date AJMER KASHMIR 
dams dams 

rec CA SRLS FSS Seehtcnatnsennss tennessee 

1. 1595-6 28,84,01,557 6,21, 

2. 1605 30,99,17,724 ita 

3. pre-1627 42.05,00,000 

4, 1628-36 30,99,37,734 

°. 1633-38 54,03,50,000 —_11,93,80,00039 

6. 1646-47 56,66,21,310 13,64,12,039 

7. » 60,00,00,000 15,00,00,000 

8. " 15,00,00,000 
9. 1638-56 87,88,00,000 14,00,00,00040 
10. 86,77,50,000 14,68,50,00041 
11, 9 54,00,50,000 11,43,80,000 
12. * 87,68,00,000 14,02,00,000 
13. Z 54,00,50,000 11,71,80,000 
14. M 55,53,60,000 12,62,85,000 
16. 54,00,00,000 11,43,80,000 
17. . 87,68,00,000 14,02,01,900 
18. 1646-56 98,68,00,000 14,02,00,000 
19. c. 1656 64,87,61,685 11,43,90,000 
20. c. 1667 63,68,94,883 21,30,74,826 
21. 1687-c. 1691 65,26,45,60242 22,49,11,68743 
22. 1687-c. 1695 65,23,45,382 22.99 11,397 
23. 1687-? 65,53,45,702 22,99,11,397 
oA. c. 1709 65,33,45,702 22,99,11,300 


Khan’s jama’ should have amoun 
tamgha (tolls and cesses) cause 
revenues paid in grain the amount 
to 1) was reduced by 5. This together 
the jama’ down to 6,22,02,20314 dams. 
after these reductions the jama' of As 


the jama’ of Qazi ‘Ali, 


ted to 7,68,72,16534 dams. A remission of baj and 
d a reduction of 8,98,400 dams. Then for the 
of dams equal to a kharwar (hitherto 29 
with the tax remissions would have brought 
It is not clear how Abu-l Fazl can say that 
af Khan was only 8,60,304%2 dams less than 


39, The amount stated in Rupees is equal to 11,43,80,000 dams. 
40. Figure in the original actually equal to 1,40,00,000 dams. 
41, Figure in the original equal to 1,46,850 dams only. 

42. MS. var.: 85,26,45,702. 

43. MS. var.: 27,99,21,397. 
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Source Date MALAWA GUJARAT 
dams dams 

1. 1595-6 24,06,95,052 43,68,22,301 

2. 1605 25,73,78,201 46,91,59,424 

3. pre-1627 28,00,00,000 50,64,00,000 

4, 1628-36 25,78,78,361 46,99,59,421 

5. 1633-38 36,25,10,000 46,32,80,000 

6. 1646-47 39,81,53,749 53,37,91,485 

7. + 40,00,00,000 53,00,00,000 

8. 40,00,00,000 53,00,00,000 

9. 1638-56 36,65,00,000 53,58,00,000 

10. “ 37,38,00,000 54,73,50,000 
11. “a 36,25,10,000 46,32,80,000 
12. ” 39,85,00,000 53,00,00,000 
13. 9 36,35,10,000 46,32,60,000 
14, “ 36,90,70,000 58,37,90,000 
15. » 39,62,50,000 93,58,00,000 
16. ” 46 ,32,60,000 
17. ” 39,85,00,000 53,58,00,000 
18. 1646-56 39,85,00,000 53,58,00,000 
19. c. 1656 59,73,17,320 86,92,88,069 
20. c. 1667 42,54,76,670 44,88,83,096 
yal 1687-c. 1691 40,39,80,658 45,47,49,135 
22. 1687-c. 1695 40,39,01,658 45,47,49,135 
93. 1687-? 40,39,80,653 45,47,49,135 
24. c. 1709 40,39,80,658 45,47,44,135 
Mirat, I, p. 25 c. 1719 79,96,45,213 

THE DAKHIN 


(An asterisk indicates that the figure is not directly stated in the source, but 
is the total of the figures given in it for the different provinces of the Dakhin). 


ec cnn eeermmmmnmnmeriesemssmenemmsnmcemcmmanszeneenesaumenmaasumetesamaumeneettetoussanessaarssemeassasmeranensaseaesueiatacaasatauetaeemaaasaeaanssessmmenssnsnaasemsacaesaaaasaasmammmsaaseassamasamanssssasamsasammamasanasasaaail 


Source Date Dams 
1. 1595-6 84,49,56,264*44 
2. 1605 1,10,08,16,547* 
3 pre-1627 1,15,67,00,000* 


enna 

44, This is the total of the jama‘ of Berar and Khandesh. The jama‘ of both 
ig stated in tanka-i Barari, which was equal to 16 dams (Ain, I, p. 478). Con- 
verted at this rate, the jama‘ of Khandesh amounts to 20,23,52,992 dams, and this 
figure has been used in making our total. Abu-l Fazl adds that after the reduc- 
tion of Asirgarh Akbar increased the jama‘ of Khandesh by 50 per cent. through 
re-valuing the local tanka at 24 dams (Ain, I, 474). Since Asirgarh was captured 
in 1601, Abu-l Faz] must have interpolated this statement after the completion 
of his work; moreover, this increase cannot of course be taken into account for 
calculating the jama‘ as it stood in 1595-6. 
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Source Date dams 
4. 1628-36 1,25,08,05,955* 
5. 1633-38 1,73,04,72,000* 
Lahori, I, ii, pp. 62-63 1635 2,12,00,00,000* 
Ibid, Dp. 122 1636 2,00,00,00,000 
6. 1646-47 2,19,00,87,798 
7, . 1,82,00,00,000* 
8, .. 1,78,00,00,000* 
Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, f. 40b; 
Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, 121-2 1653-54 1,44,90,00,000 
9, 1638-56 2,36,15,00,000* 
10, ” 2,39,63,25,000* 
11. ” 1,57,77,90,000* 
12. ” 2,56,55,00,000* 
13. 9 2,13,62,70,000* 
14, ” 1,56,71,69,000* 
1s. " 2,14,00,90,000*45 
16. ” 1,52,56,40,000* 
17. - 2,42,51,00,000* 
18. 1646-56 2,06,55,00,000* 
19. c. 1656 1,85,64,48,000* 
20. c. 1667 2,96,70,00,000 
21. 1681-c. 1691 6,00,22,22,140 
22. 1681-c. 1695 5,86,99,94,307* 
23. 1687-? 5,91,72,36,140* 
24, ce. 1709 6,03,73,74,000 


Nae eee ene 


Nos. 21-24 above include the figures for Bijapur and Haidarabad. If these 
were deducted for convenience of comparison, the net figures for Mughal Dakhin 
in these tables would stand as follows: 


‘Ssrerasserasrsterommnuiermansnasetenaacremesesnsecieretn testa GSS TESOL ETC TDL EO TT TOSSES 


21. | 2,65,45,30,000* 

22. 2,96,69,/4,307 * 

23, : 2,57,05,74,000 

24. | 2,57,05,74,000* 
2. HAsr. 


We have seen in the previous Section that certain earlier works 
style as hdsil what are really jama‘ statistics. It is only in three autho- 
rities belonging to the last two decades of our period that the hasil 
figures given alongside the jama‘-dami statistics can inspire any confid- 


45, This excludes Manuchy’s figures for Bijapur and Haidarabad. 
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ence. One set of these figures is designated hasil-i san-i kamil, or 
simply hdagil-i kamil, the collection of the ‘best’ year. Other hasil 
figures are assigned to particular years, but in some cases there is no 
reference to date or time at all. They are all expressed in terms of 
rupees. 


The three sources are: the Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri, Fraser 86 and 
Jagjivandas. We have already cited and dated their statistics in the 
preceding section. They are represented below by ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
respectively. 


HASIL-I (SAN-I) KAMIL 


A B C 
The Empire, excluding Bijapur 
and Haidarabad 17,51,02,039 17,51,02,039 

Dehli 3,10,12,154 3,10,12,154 68,49,110(!) 
Agra 2,06,97,371 2,00,71,103 1,30,97,371 
Ajmer 1,06,96,393 6,00,97,341 (!) 1,06,97,371 
Panjab 1,67,06,386 1,87,04,383 87,04,383 
Multan 51,59,6991 51,69,399 51,69,389 
Thatta 91,25,551 13,65,397 (!) 93,65,397 
Kashmir 24,58,384 24,31,339 24,62,593 
Nlahabad 1,05,97,671 1,05,97,341 1,05,98,371 
Awadh 91,25,511 92,25,591 91,25,651 
Bihar 93,05,431 93,295,051 93,05,431 
Bengal 86,19,2472 86,19,2473 86,19,2674 
Orissa 16,58,1164 16,58,8568 16,57 ,826 
Malawa 84,72,299 84,72,299 84,72,291 
Gujarat 83,49,103 89,62,830 89,65,806 
The Dakhin Provinces: 

Aurangabad 1,00,50,000 1,00,50,000 

Berar 96,16,309 90,16,309 

Bidar 31,00,000 

Khandesh 40,86,719 40,80,019 


1, Called simply ‘hasil’ in the original. 


2. Only ‘hasil’ in the original. 
3. Described as ‘hasil-i kamil of the 9th (regnal) year (of Aurangzeb?)’, 


4. Described as ‘hésil-i dkhir’ in the original, 


5. The Mirat, I, p. 26, puts the hasil-i sil-i akmal of Gujarat at 1,23,56,000 and 
San and sil are synonymous and akmal probably 


sal-i kamil at 1,00,00,000 Rs. 
signifies a year better than the previous best. 
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The regnal years, presumably of Aurangzeb, to which some of the hasil figures 


The figures given in C are 
uniformly termed ‘hdgil-i dkhir’, or the latest receipts, and may accordingly be 


are assigned, are indicated by Roman numerals. 


dated about 1708-9. 


cemeetesanetiemneuee inate nememnemenneesemenenememaemanmnne ee ee 


A B Cc 
The Empire 23,24,18,890 24,14,01,391 26,17 72,029 
Dehli 2,22,56,400 (XVIII) 94,04,030 
Agra 1,82,67,000( ,, ) 68,92,897 
Ajmer 68,92,877( , ) 68,92,895 
Panjab 1,30,42,327( ,, ) 30,42,327 
Multan 24,75,349( ,, ) 24,75,649 
Thatta 4,49,675( , ) 34,49,657 
Kashmir 17,11,324( 4, ) 24,08,389 
Dahabad 68,82,897( ,, ) 68,92,890 
Awadh 98,85,771( » ) 47,85,871 
Bihar 48.35,571( , ) 57,14,873 
Bengal & Orissa — _—— 
Malawa 48,13,283( , ) 48,13,283 
Gujarat6 71,84,685( , ) 71,84,685 
The Dakhin Provinces? 8,39,68,648 — 11,26,20,223 
Aurangabad 1,28,36,043 96,99,000( ,, ) 96,99,005 
Berar 1,09,46,641 75,89,220( , ) 75,89,220 
Bidar 66,59,311 31,00,000 (XVI) 46,42,732 
42,42,332 (XIX) — 
Khandesh 47,39,562 41,19,067 (XVIII) 31,19,017 
Bijapur 3,33,94,771 4,57 ,46,000 5,88,87 900 
Haidarabad 2,00,94,478 2,05,53,352 2,47 82,500 


a ra aamamnnenasneanenennennmneeenns ye ane 


6. Cf Mirat, I, p. 26, where it is stated that “in years past” the revenve 


eollecti etimes amounted to 60,00,000 Rs. . . 

7. ‘Acordia to Aurangzeb the collection in the Dakhin provinces, pecan gr 
not then include Bijapur, Haidarabad and the larger part of Bidar, Se 
the 27th year of Shahjahan (1653-4) to no more than 1,00,00,000 Rs. (Aqad- 


‘Alamgiri, £. Mb; Rug‘at-i ‘Alomgir, pp. 121-2). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the following list the works are numbered serially for convenience of 
1eference. When the serial number is followed by another number, prefaced with 
a capital § and placed within brackets, this indicates that the particular work has 
been described in C.A. Storey’s Persian Literature—a Bio-bibliographical Survey 
under that number. 


Manuscripts are generally identified by their press-marks. When a MS. belongs 
to any collection of the British Museum other than the Additional or Oriental, the 
abbreviation ‘Br.M.’, for British Museum, is put before the name of the collection 
and the press-mark, But all MSS. simply designated ‘Add.’ or ‘Or.’ should be 
assumed to belong respectively to the Additional or Oriental Collections of the 
British Museum. ‘Aligarh’ indicates the Maulana Azad Library (Arabic & Persian 
MSS, Section), Aligarh Muslim University; ‘Bodl.’, the Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
‘Edinburgh’, the Edinburgh University Library, Persian Collection; ‘1.0.’, the India 
Office Library, London; ‘Lindesiana’, the collection of this name in John Rylands 
Library, Manchester; and ‘R.A.S.’, the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
A few MSS. of the India Office Library and the Bodleian have been identified by 
the numbers in the printed catalogues and not their press-marks. In the case 
of the India Office MSS., the catalogue numbers whenever given are prefaced by 
the name ‘Ethe’, while in that of the Bodleian MSS., the numbers are preceded by 
the abbreviation ‘Bodl.’ without the name of any collection. 


When more than one MS. or edition is listed under any work in the Biblio- 
graphy, but only one of them has been cited in the foot-notes of this book, the 
latter is here marked with an asterisk. If two or more have been cited in the 
foot-notes, all such are asterisked. Abbreviations or symbols used to indicate 
them in the foot-notes are here put within brackets after the respective MSS. 
or editions. Where no abbreviation or symbol is shown after an asterisked MS. 
or edition, it is to be assumed that the MS. or edition is cited in the foot-notes 
by folio or page references following immediately upon the title of the work (or 
its abbreviation) without any separate abbreviation or symbol for the particular 
MS. or edition. 


CONTEMPORARY SOURCES 


A. AGRICULTURE 


1. Nuskha dar Fan-i Faldhat, 1.0. 4702"; Or. 1741, ff. 25a-48a; Aligarh, Lytton: 
farsiya ‘Ulim, 51. The initial words of the text in the LO. and Br. M. MSS. 
suggest that here we have the 11th chapter (‘amal) of a larger work. The colophon 
of the Aligarh MS,, which was transcribed in 1793 (but is incomplete at both ends), 
says it is a fragment of the Ganj-i Baédiwurd of Déré Shukoh. A statement made 
in the Risdla~i Nakhibandiya (Add. 16,662, f. 95b), written in 1790-91, which is 
practically a copy of this tract, gives the same title to its parent work, but ascribes 
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it to Améanulléh Khan Husaini, This ascription is probably correct because Amanul~ 
rae Lange mare Khan, son Jahangir’s great noble, Mahabat Khan, is in 
a ve a majmi‘a called Ganj-i Badavard” (Riew’ iti 
Catalogue, i, 509). (Rieu’s British Museum 
Our author acknowledges his debt to a work which h 
wits e calls the Kitdéb-i 
Shajaratu-n Nihal, which is almost certainly identical with the work preserved in 
Lindesiana 484, Add. 23,042 (fragment) and Add. 1771. The latter work had 
obviously been written in Persia, and Amanullah seems to have revised and enlarged 
it to include information about the produce (fruits and crops) of India, 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE LITERATURE 


GeneraL Works 


2. (S. 702:2) Abi-l Fazl, A’tn-i Akbari. Ed. Blochmann, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 
1867-77%. Blochmann’s edition, though a very painstaking work and far superior 
to the two previous editions (Saiyid Ahmad’s ed., Delhi, 1855, & Nawal Kishor’s 
ed., Lucknow, 1869; N awal Kishor’s ed, of 1882 being a mere verbatim reproduction 
of Blochmann’s ed.), was not unfortunately based on the best available MSS. I 
have, therefore, collated his edition throughout with two 17th century MSS., Add. 
7652 and Add. 6552, which are by far the most accurate of all the MSS. I have 
seen. 1.0. 6, also of an early date, is only a copy of Add. 6752. I have also 
occasionally consulted Add, 6546 (A.D. 1718). It may be noted that R.A.S. Persian 
121 (Morley 161), though dated 1656, is carelessly written, The dates assigned to 
the A’in MSS. in Lindesiana by its catalogue are misleading. Lindesiana 170 was 
transcribed in A.D. 1680, not 1626-7 (and it is a worthless copy any way); and 
there are no grounds at all for assigning No. 800 to 1627-8. Lindesiana 223 is not 
a copy of the A’in at all. Browne's Supplementary Handlist of M uhammadan MSS. 
in Cambridge, p. 16, seems to imply that King’s College Or. MSS. No, 31 contains a 
very early (A.D. 1598-99) copy of the A’in, but Palmer’s catalogue of this collection 
(JRAS, 1867, p. 108) suggests that it is only a part of a copy of the Akbarnéma 
which has been bound in three volumes. 

It has not always been possible, specially when using a large number of 
figures from the statistical portion of the A’in, to indicate where and why I have 
departed from Blochmann’s text. As a tule I have always preferred the reading 
on which both Add. 7652 and Add. 6552 are agreed to that of Blochmann. The 
translations, when cited, are those of Blochmann, revised and edited by Phillott. 
Vol, I, Calcutta, 1927 and 1939, and of Jarrett, revised by Sarkar, Vols, Il and WI, 
Calcutta, 1949 & 1948. ; 

3, Yusuf Mirak, son of Aba-l Qasim ‘Namkin’, Mazhar-i Shahjahani, A.D. 
1634, Vol. II, Karachi, 1961(?). Vol. II of this work is a memoir on the administra- 
tive history of Sind under the Mughals down to the year it was written, The 
author gives the accounts of the Bhakkar, Thatta and Sehwan regions separately, 
but concentrates on Sehwan. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Pir Husamuddin Rashidi 
of the Sindi Adabi Board, Karachi, for his courtesy in letting me use a press 
copy of Vol. Ii, which he has edited and annotated. 

4. (S. 730). Rai Chandrabhan Brahman, Char 
Add, 18,863* (‘A’), Or. 1892° (‘B’). 


Chaman-i Barhaman, c. 1656. 
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Avanviwernative anp Accountancy Manvats, Srarmtica, Tapies, &c. 


A note is perhaps needed on this class of literature. A large number of workg 
were written in our period for the guidance of persons seeking to acquire proficiency 
in accountancy (siyiq) and clerical work (navisindagi), and knowledge of details 
of administrative procedure (dastir-al ‘amal). They were in the nature of text- 
books for candidates for clerical offices in the administration, and some of them aim 
at being comprehensive enough to be of use to persons serving almost any official 
of the Empire in any department. Thus the functions of various officials, the 
papers prepared under them, the mode of drawing up such papers, explanations of 
various terms used, tables of pay-scales of mansabddrs and details of obligations, 
fines, etc., imposed upon them, account for the larger part of the contents of these 
works. Sometimes information of a miscellaneous nature is also provided, such 
as revenue statistics, tables of routes, lists of titles of nobles, ete. It should be 
remembered that these works, though often written by those who were serving, 
or had served, as officials, were not official manuals but written by their authors 
in their private capacity. But they often reproduce official papers to serve as 
illustrations, and sometimes seem to have copied verbatim detailed official regula- 
tions laying down routine procedures. 

In view of the great importance of these works as sources of administrative 
end revenue history, it is certainly a pity that none of them has been printed 
so far, except for No. 15, which was printed some eighty years ago. 

5. Ydd-daisht-i Mujmil-i Jama‘, &c., c. 1646-47. Add. 16,863. 

6. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi, late Shahjahan. Add, 6641, ff. 150-195. 

7. Tables of revenue statistics, &c. Bodl. Ouseley 390. The heading attributes 
the statistics to the reign of Aurangzeb, but internal evidence suggests that they 
belong to the period 1638-56. 

8. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgirt, c. 1659. Add. 6598, ff. la-128b*; Add. 6599. 
Its date presents some difficulty. According to its text it was written in “the third 
regnal (year)” of Aurangzeb, which is said to have corresponded to 1069 Fasli and 
A.H. 1065. But the awkward phrase sih-i julisi is almost certainly a scribe’s error 
for san-i juliis, the Year of the Accession. Moreover, 1069 Fasli and 1065 A.H. 
do not correspond either with Aurangzeb’s 3rd regnal year or with each other. 
It has to be supposed that the eras of 1069 and 1065 have been interchanged, and 
that the work was actually written in Aurangzeb’s first regnal year, 1069 A.H. 
and 1065 Fasgli, all of which correspond with each other. 

9, Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Mumilik-i Mahrisa-i Hindistin, Aurangzeb: post-1671. 
Or. 1840, ff. 133a-144b. 

10. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i ‘Iim-i Navisindagi, Aurangzeb: post-1676. Add. 6599, 
ff. 183b-185a. 

11. Jagat Ra’i Shuja Kayath Saksena, Farhang-i Kardini, A.D. 1679. Aligarh, 
Abdus Salam, Fatsiya 85/315. 

12. Intikhab-i Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Pddshahi, Aurangzeb: post-1686. Edinburgh 
224. 

13. Zawdbit-i ‘Alamgiri, Aurangzeb: post-1691. Add. 6598; Or. 1641; Ethe 432; 
Ethe 415, ff. 161, ff. (fragment). 

14. Dastiir-al ‘Amal. Aurangzeb: post-1696. Bodl. Fraser 88. 

15. Munshi Nand Ram Kayasth Shrivastavya, Siyiqndéma, A.D. 1694-6. Litho. 
graph, Nawal Kishor, Lucknow, 1879. 
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16. Udai Chand, Farhang-i Kdrdani 0 Kar-imo#, AD. 1699. Edinburgh 83. 
This work is partly based on No. 11. 

17. Khuldsatu-s Siydgq, A.D. 1703. Add. 6588, ff. 64a-94a (slightly defective) *; 
Aligarh, Sir S. Sulaiman 410/143" (‘Aligarh MS.’). 

18. Dastir-al ‘Amal, Aurangzeb: post-1708. Or. 2026. Practically an un- 
acknowledged copy of No. 17. 

19. Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Shahjahini, &c. Late Aurangzeb (?). Ethe 415, ff. 23b- 
108b; Add. 6588, ff. 15a-47b; Aligarh, Sir S. Sulaiman 675/53. 

20. Revenue statistics of the Mughal Empire, with detailed mahal-wise statistics 
of the Ajmer province, Aurangzeb (?). R.AS. Persian 173. 

21. Statistical account of the area, divisions and revenues of the provinces of 
the Mughal Empire, drawing upon the A’in and the Village and Area Statistics of 
Aurangzeb’s Reign. Compiled after the death of Aurangzeb. Or. 1286, ff. 310b-343a. 

22. Hidayatullah Bihari, Hiddyat-al Qawd‘id, A.D. 1714. 1.0. 3996A*; Aligarh, 
Abdus Salam, 149/339* (‘Aligarh MS.’). The texts of these two MSS. vary con- 
siderably, and the contents of the Aligarh MS. are more extensive. 

23. Jawahar Nath ‘Bekas’ Sahaswani, Dastir-al ‘Amal, A.D. 1732. Aligarh 
Subhanullah 954 /4. 

24, Risdla-i Zird‘at, c. 1750. Edinburgh 144. The preface shows it was written 
in Bengal probably a little before the British conquest. 

25. Braj Ra’i, Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Shéihanshahi, c. 1727, enlarged by Thakur Lal, 
1776. Add. 22,831. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDS, INCLUDING COLLECTIONS oF ACTUAL OR SPECIMEN PAPERS 


No attempt at completeness has been made in this section. Documents of which 
I have only seen a translation, analysis or description, but not the text, have been 
excluded. 

26. Persian documents, etc., relating to lands and cash allowances granted to a 
family of Parsi physicians of Navsari, Gujarat, A.D. 1517-1671; and papers, in 
Gujarati, of property and financial transactions of another Parsi family of Navsari, 
16th and 17th centuries. Published and translated with a discussion of their 
significance in S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, Bombay, 1920, pp. 149-253, 
with photographic reproductions of a number of the documents at the end of the 
volume. 

27. Farmians, parwdénas and other papers relating chiefly to madad-i ma‘ash 
grants in the pargana of Batala (Panjab), A.D. 1527-1758. 1.0. 4438 (Nos. 1-70). 
No. 1 in this collection of documents, which is a farman of Babur granting suyurghal 
has been printed in THRC, 1961, pp. 49-54, with a photographic reproduction of the 
original, by Dr. Muhiuddin Momin. 

98. Farmédns of Babur, Sher Shah and Humayun, printed in the Oriental College 
Magazine, Lahore, Vol, IX, No. 3, May 1933, pp. 115-28, by Maulvi Muhammad Shafi. 

29. Documents in the Central Record Office (U.P.), Allahabad, arranged in 
two series: (I) Accessioned in the Accession Register of the U.P. Regional Records 
Survey Committee, till March 31, 1958*: (II) Accessioned in the Register of the 
Committee, from April 1, 1958 *(I’). 

The Persian records, in these two collections consist largely of farmans and 
other documents concerning land grants, sale deeds, legal depositions, judgments, 
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revenue papers, etc. They date from the 16th century onwards, beginning with a 
farman of Sher Shah (Series I: No. 818). I have used the following documents: 

Series I: 1, 5, 8, 24, 36, 154, 179-80, 224, 279-80, 294-96, 299, 315, 317-18, 323, 
329, 359, 362, 370, 375, 414, 421, 424, 435, 457, 464, 782, 786, 789, 810, 851, 869, 873- 
74, 879, 881, 884-94, 896-97, 1177, 1180, 1183, 1185-87, 1189-92, 1194-98, 1200-06, 1208, 
1210-17, 1219-25, 1227-28, 1231-32, & 1234. 

Series II: 28, 53, 55, 56, & 284. 

30. Akbar, Farmén, conferring madad-i ma‘dsh, A.D. 1558-59, with confirma- 
tion, A.D, 1575, Allahabad II, 23 (original); Or, 1757, ff. 39-51 (copy). 

31. Akbar, Farmdn, transferring madad-i ma‘ish to new land, A.D. 1567-68. 
Aligarh, display case. 

32. Akbar, Farmdn, conferring madad-i ma‘ash, A.D. 1575. Original in posses- 
sion of Mr. Mohd, Akbar Ali, Vakil, Gorakhpur. Examined when sent on loan to 
the Department of History, Aligarh Muslim University, which now has a transcript 
of it. 

33. Imperial Farmans (A.D, 1577 to A.D. 1805) granted to the Ancestors of 
... the Tikayat Maharaj, photographic reproductions of the originals and_ their 
translations in English, Hindi and Gujarati, with notes, by K. M. Jhaveri, Bombay, 
1928. 

34. Parwéncha concerning a land-revenue grant, A.D. 1580. I.0. 4433. 

35. Farméns and other documents of Akbar’s reign relating to a madad-i 
ma‘ash grant in Gujarat. Texts printed with facsimile reproductions of the origi- 
nals, translated and copiously annotated by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi in The Parsees 
at the Court of Akbar, Bombay, 1903, pp. 91ff. 

36. Maryam Zamani, Hukm, exhorting officials to protect the interests of a 
jigirddr from encroachments by a refractory zaminddr, Jahangir’s reign. Photo- 
graphic copy and text printed in IHRC, VIII, 1925, pp. 167-69, by Zafar Hasan. 

37. Jahangir, Farman granting zamindaéri and chaudhuréi?, A.D. 1618. Text 
printed in IHRC, XVIII, 1942, pp. 188-96, by M. L. Roy Chaudhuri. 

38. Har Karan, Insha’-i Har Karan, Jahangir’s reign. Ed. & tr. Francis Balfour, 
Calcutta, 1781*; reprinted 1881. The texts of the MSS. of this work vary very 
greatly in the later portions. 

39. Shahjahan, Farman appointing a qdzi with grant of madad-i ma‘tish, A.D. 
1629. Or. 11,697 (original). 

40. ‘Persian Sources of Indian History’, collected and edited, and translated 
into Marathi, by G. H. Khare, Vol. II, Poona, 1937. Mughal documents will be 
found on pp. 1-19. The bulk of the documents in this volume and in Vol. ITI 
(Poona, 1939) belong to the ‘Adilshahi administration. I have not seen Vol. I. 

41. Selected Documents of Shah Jahan’s Reign, published by the Daftar-i 
Diwani, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1950. The documents have been excellently deciphered 
and printed; there are also some photographic reproductions. 

42. Daftar-i Diwini o Mal o Mulki-i Sarkdr-t Ald, Hyderabad, 1939. Texts 
and facsimile reproductions of Urdu and Persian documents, arranged in the inverse 
chronological order, including documents of the reigns of Shahjahan (pp. 253-81) 
and Aurangzeb (pp. 155-251). 
| 43. Shahjahan, Farman in favour of certain money-lenders. Text with transla- 

tion printed in IHRC, Dec. 1942, pp. 59-60, by Dr. A. Halim, 
44. Lashkar Khan, Parwina avpointing a shiqqddr, 1658-59. 1.0, 4434. 
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45. Alchbardt-i Darbar-i_ Mw'alla. News-letters from the Imperial Court, 
Aurangzeb s reign. 9 volumes in Case 47 at the RAS. It may be noted that these 
include some Akhbardt of Bahadur Shah’s reign as well, although Morley, the 
cataloguer of R.A.S. MSS., seemed unaware of this, and they have actually been 
bound up with those of Aurangzeb's early years in the first volume. The Akhbdrit, 
have been cited by their year and the serial number put on them in the RAS. 
Library. One volume contains news-letters from Prince A‘zam’s headquarters in 
Gujarat. These have been cited as Akhbarat A. 

46. Selected Documents of Aurangzeb’s Reign, 1659-1706, ed. Dr. Yusuf Husain 
Khan, Hyderabad, 1958. The texts of the documents, all from the Hyderabad 
archives, are given in full with a few photographic reproductions of the originals. 

47. Selected Waqai of the Deccan (1660-1671), ed. ¥. H. Khan, Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad, 1953. Text printed with introduction, and a calendar of the 
documents and notes in English. 

48. Aurangzeb, Farmdn to Rasikdas, 8th regnal year. Text published by 
Jadunath Sarkar, from a MS. in Berlin and one in his own possession, in JASB, 
NS., II (1906), pp. 223-55. I have collated this with the texts of the farmén con- 
tained in the following MSS.: I.O. 1146; IO. 1566; 1.0. 4014, ff. 8a-11b; Add. 19,- 
503, ff. 62a-63b; Nigadrnéma-i Munshi, Or. 1735, fl. 162b-164b, 129a-132b (Nawal 
Kishor ed., pp. 123-4, 99-102). Detailed references to the various texts have been 
avoided by citing the relevant articles (or preamble) only. 

49. Aurangzab, Farmin to Muhammad Hashim, A.D. 1668-69. I have used the 
text published by Sarkar in JASB, N'S., II (1906), pp. 238-49, collating it with the 
texts in Durr-al ‘Ulim, ff. 139b-149b, and Mirdét-i Ahmadi, ed. Nawab Ali, Vol. I, 
pp. 268-72 (MSS.: I.O. 222, ff. 172b-175b; & 1.0., p. 3597, ff. 156a-159a). This farmam, 
like No. 48, has serially numbered articles, which have been usually cited in all 
references to it. 

50. Aurangzeb, Farman concerning madad-i ma‘ish grant, A.D. 1677-78. 
1.0. 4436. 

51. Aurangzeb, Farmén appointing a qdzt with grant of madad-i ma‘dsh, 1677-78. 
1.0, 4370. 

52. Waqd’i’ of Ajmer, &c., A.D. 1678-80. Asafiya Library, Hyderabad, Fan-i 
Tarikh, 2242; transcript in Research Library, Department of History, Aligarh Muslim 
University, Nos. 15 & 16 (2 vols.).* In the beginning there are a few reports sent 
from Ranthambhor. The writer was then appointed wag@’i’ navis of Ajmer and 
finally accompanied the army of Padshah Quiz Khan, as news-writer, in the Rajput 

ar, 
- 53. ‘Malikzada’, Nigdrndma-i Munshi, a collection of administrative documents, 
letters, etc., A.D, 1684. Or. 1735*; Or. 2018; ie MS. Pers. e-1* (‘Bodl.’); litho- 
aphed ed., Nawal Kishor, Lucknow, 1884* ("Ed.’). 
. or Durr-al ‘Ulam, a collection of papers belonging to Munshi Gopal Ra'l 
Surdaj, arranged by Sahib Ra’i Sardaj, A.D. 1688-89. Bod]. Walker 104. 
55. Aurangzeb, Farman appointing a gézt with madad-i ma‘ish grant, A.D, 1692. 


Or. 11,698. — 
56. Copies of farmdns and official letters concerning affairs in the Karnatik, 


17th century. 2 vols., Br. M. Sloane, 4092 & 3582. 
57. Mu'azzam, Nishén concerning madad-i ma‘dsh grant, 1696-97. Printed in 


HRC, xVM, 1942, Ppp. 236-45. 
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58. Copies of farmdns, nishins and parwdnas issued in favour of the English 
East India Company, 1633-1712, Add. 24,039. 
59. Bahadur Shah, Farmén conferring dl-tamghd grant, A.D. 1710. Or. 2285. 


C. EPISTOLARY COLLECTIONS 


Nos. 38, 53 and 54 above can also be treated as epistolary collections. 

60. (S. 709) Abi-l Fazl, Insha’-i Abi-l Fazl. Collection made by ‘Abdu-g 
Samad. Lithographed ed., Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1872. 

61. Khanazad Khan, Inshé’-i Khanazid Khan, Jahangir’s reign. Or. 1410. 

62. Letters written on behalf of Saif Khan, collected in 1641. Aligarh, Subha- 
nullah, Farsiya 891.5528/15. 

63. Jahanara, Letters to Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur, 13th-2lst regnal years 
of Shahjahan. Printed in JASB, N.S., VII, 1911, pp. 449-58. 

64. Khan Jahan Saiyid Muzaffar Khan Barha, ‘Arzdasht-hi-i Mugzaffar, 
Shahjahan: pre-1656. Add. 16,859, ff. la-25a & 109b-122b. This collection includes a 
letter written by Khan-i A‘zam ‘Aziz Koka to Jahangir, ff. 17a-19b. 

65. Balkrishan Brahman, Letters written by Shaikh Jalal Hiséri and himself, 
late years offShahjahan and early years of Aurangzeb. Add, 16,859, ff. 27a-109b & 
122b-127a. Rieu (ii, 837) failed to identify these letters or to distinguish them from 
No. 64. Jalal Hisadri was a servant of Khan Jahan Barha; and Balkrishan Brahman 
was a pupil of Jalal Hisari. 

66. Aurangzeb, Addb-i ‘Alamgiri, a collection of letters written on behalf of 
Aurangzeb before his accession by Abt-l Fath Qabil Khan, together with a collec- 
tion of letters written on behalf of Prince Akbar, c, 1680, by Muhammad Sadia, 
who finally edited this whole collection in A.D. 1703-4. Or. 177*; Add. 16,847. 

67. Aurangzeb, Ruq‘dt-i ‘Alamgir: Correspondence of Aurangzeb with Shah- 
jahan, Jahanara and other princes before his accession, largely extracted from No. 66. 
Edited by Saiyid Najib Ashraf Nadvi, Vol. I, Azamgarh, 1930. The other volumes 
planned have not appeared. 

68. Jai Singh, ‘Arzdashts (Petitions) to the Court and Princes, A.D. 1655-58, &c. 
RAS., Pers. Cat. 173, ff. 8-76. The collection also includes a few ‘arzddshts from 
other nobles belonging to Aurangzeb’s reign. 

69. Munshi Bhagchand, Jémi‘-al Inshé’, a collection of letters, the bulk con- 
sisting of letters written by Jai Singh and the correspondence between the Mughal 
and Persian courts. Compiled during Aurangzeb’s reign. Or. 1702. | 

70. “Hadigi’, Collection of specimen letters, A.D. 1661. Br. M. Royal 16, 


B XXII. 
71. (S. 738) Muhammad Salih Kanbii Lahori, Bahdr-i Sukhun, 1663-64. 


Add. 5557; Or. 178. 

72. Khulégdtu-l Inshi’, A.D. 1691-92. Or. 1750, ff. 107b-162a (extracts). 

73. Izid Bakhsh ‘Rasa’, Riyiz-al Waddd, A.D. 1673-95. Or. 1725. 

74. Baydiz atiributed to Izid Bakhsh ‘Rasa’. 1.0. 4014. 

75. English Factory at Surat, Persian Correspondence, 1695-97. I.0. 150. 
46, Chathmal ‘Hindi’, Karnéma, a collection of letters written on behalf of 
Lutfullah Mu'tabar Khan, c. 1688-98, 1.0. 2007. Mu'tabar KhSn is mentioned in 
Akbbardt 43/181 & 48/154 as the thdnadar of Kelyan. 
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77. ®@hipat Ra’i, Insha’-i Roshan Kalém, letters written o 

: : ’ n behalf of Ra‘d-anda 
Khan, faujdar of Baiswara, 1698-1762, and of his son and deputy, Sher-anda ms 
1.0. 4011*; Aligarh, Abdus Salam, 109/32 : nara 


29; Aligarh, Sir S. Sulaiman, 394/82. The 
letters are undated, but the period with which they are concerned is established 


from their references to contemporary events, and f{ hee 
Khan in Akhbarat 45/232 & 267. Epa res yeecen ten aCenOny, 

78. Aurangzeb, Ragd’im-i Kard’im, letters to Amir Khan (d. 1698). Bodl. 
Ouseley 168 & 330; Add. 26,239. 

79. Aurangzeb, Kalimat-i Taiyabat, letters and orders collected by ‘Inayatullah 
Khan, 1719. Bodl. Fraser 157. 

80. Aurangzeb, Ahkém-i ‘Alamgiri, letters and orders collected by ‘Indyatullah 
Khan (d. 1725). 1.0. 3887. This must be completely distinguished from the un- 
reliable anecdotes of Aurangzeb also entitled Ahkim-i ‘Alamgiri, preserved in 
1.0. 4071, &c., and attributed by Sarkar to Hamidu-ddin Khan ‘Nimcha-i ‘Alamgiri’: 
the latter colleciion has been edited and translated by Sarkar as ‘Anecdotes of 
Aurangzib’, Calcutta, 1912 &c. (S. 754). 

81. Aurangzeb, Ramz o Ishara-ha-i ‘Alamgiri, letters and orders collected by 
Sabadmal(?), 1739-40. Add. 26,240. 

82. Aurangzeb, Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Agahi, letters and orders collected in 1743-44. 
Add. 26,237*; Add. 18,422. 

83. Aurangzeb, Ruq‘ét.i ‘Alamgir, letters and orders. This is the popular col- 
lection, deriving its materials from Nos, 78 and 81, but containing some letters not 
found elsewhere. Add. 18,881 contains this collection, although at the beginning 
for a few pages it follows No. 82. Lithographed at Kanpur, A. H. 1267*. 

84. Muhammad Ja‘far Qadiri, Insha’-i ‘Ajib, lctiters written by the compiler 
himself and by his brothers and others, largely on private matters, 1706-7. Litho- 
graphed ed., Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1912. 

85. Lekhraj Munshi, Matin-i Insh@ or Mufid-al Insha’, letters written on behalf 
of Kamgar Khan and (in fact almost entirely) on behalf of ‘Ali Quli Khan. 
Collected by Champat Ra’i in 1700-01, according to a chronogram, but includes letters 
of later date. Bodl. Bodl. 679. ‘Ali Quli Khan was the jfaujdér of Kuch Bihar, and 
he is mentioned in Akhbdrat 46/93. 

86. Miscellaneous collection of letters, from the reigns of Akbar to Aurangzeb. 
J.O. 2678. The letters of Haridairam ‘Ram’ Munshi, ff. 77a, ff, belonging to the 
earlier part of the 17th century appear to be pf particular interest. I regret I have 
not been able to make full use of this collection. 

87. Miscellaneous collection of letters of the reigns of Aurangzeb and Bahadur 
Shah, including five letters from Shivaji. R.A.S. Morley 81 (Pers. Cat. 71). 

«88. “~Faiydz-al Qawanin, letters of Mughal emperors, princes, nobles and other 
rulers, collected by ‘Ibadullah Faiy4z in 1723-24. Or. 9617 (2 vols.). 

89. Shah Wali-ullah, Political letters, to c. 1761. Ed. with Urdu tr. under the 
title, Shah Wali-ullah ke Siydsi Maktibdat, by K. A. Nizami, Aligarh, 1950. 


41? 


D. HISTORICAL WORKS 


90. (S. 698) Babur, Bébur-néma: Turki text, Haidarabad Codex, facsimile re- 
production, ed. A. S. Beveridge, Leiden & London, 1905; Persian tr. by ‘Abdur- 
Rahim Khan-i Khanan, Or. 3174; English tr. by A. 8. Beveridge, London, 1921. 
Mrs, Beveridge’s tr. from the Turki text largely supersedes the older translation of 
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Leyden and Erskine. Unfortunately at certain points Mrs. Beveridge’s rendering 
of Persian words and terms is not as accurate as that of the older version. Ignorance 
of Turki has prevented me from directly using the Haidarabad Codex, except for 
occasional reference where the Persian words used by Babur could offer some 
guidance. Otherwise I have relied heavily upon ‘Abdu-r Rahim’s literal translation, 
as preserved in Or. 3714, which is a splendid MS. illustrated by some of Akbar’s 
best painters. 

91. (S. 698: 1) Shaikh Zain ‘Wafa’’ Khwafi, Tabaqgat-i Baburi. Or. 1999. 

92. Hasan ‘Ali Khan, Tawdrikh-i Daulat-i Sher Shahi. A fragment of the 
text and Dr. R. P. Tripathi’s translation of a portion of the original which is not 
now traceable, have been published by Prof. S. A. Rashid in Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1 (1950). The endorsements on the fly-leaf of the surviving 
fragment are later forgeries, but there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
body of the work whose author claims to have been a companion of Sher Shah from 
his youth, 

93. (S. 671) Rizqullah ‘Mushtaqi’, Wiaqi‘dt-i Mushtdgi. Add. 11,633*; Or. 1929. 

94, (S. 672) ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani, Tuhfa-i Akbar Shahi. 1.0. 218. 

95. (S. 701) Mihtar Jauhar, Tazkirat-al Wédgqi‘dt. Add. 16,711. 

96. (S. 702) Bayazid Bayat, Tazkira-i Huméyin o Akbar. Ed. M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1941. 

97. (S. 707) ‘Arif Qandahari, Ta’rikh-i Akbari. Transcript of MS. of Raza 
Library, Rampur, in Research Library, Dept. of History, Aligarh Muslim University. 

98. (S. 613) Nizamu-ddin Ahmad, Tabagdét-i Akbari. Ed. B. De, Bib. Ind., 3 vols. 
(Vol. III revised and partly edited by M. Hidayat Hosain), Calcutta, 1913, 1927, 1931 & 
1935. 

99. (S. 614) ‘Abdu-l Qadir Bada’tni, Muntakhabu-t Tawérikh, ed. Ali, Ahmad 
and Lees, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1864-69. 

100. (S. 709:1) Aba-l Fazl, Akbarnima, Bib. Ind., 3 vols., Calcutta, 1873-87*. 
I have collated the Bib. Ind. text extensively with Add. 26,207, an early MS. 
‘corrected’ here and there in a fortunately distinct hand by the poet Shaida in 
1628-29. Beveridge collated some MSS. for his translation, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1897- 
1921, and his notes on MS. variants are often very helpful. 

In Add. 27,247, we have probably the text of the first draft of the Akbarndéma. 
Its language, though sometimes identical with that of the final version, is generally 
less polished, and it has also many lacunae. On the other hand, in some places it 
is much fuller: It gives us the original text of Todar Mal’s recommendations of the 
27th year concerning land-revenue administration and Akbar’s comments thereon 
(ff. 331b-332b). Another document of interest, and one not found anywhere else, 
is the text of Akbar’s order issued to Prince Murad in answer to his queries about 
recruitment of mansabdars, etc. (f. 401b). I have generally cited Add. 27,247 for 
Todar Mal’s recommendations, but in other cases only when it has disclosed any 
important variation from the final version. 

101. (S. 824) Mir Ma‘sim, Térikh-i Sind, ed. U. M. Daudpota, Poona, 1938. 

102. (S. 710) Yah-dad Faizi Sirhindi, Akbarndéma. Or. 169. 

103. (S. 712) Asad Beg Qazwini, Memoirs. Or. 1996. 

104. (S, 673) ‘Abdullah, Ta’rikh-i Déiidi, ed. Prof. S. A. Rashid, Aligarh, 1954. 

105. (S. 674) Ahmad ‘Yadgar, Té’rikh-i Salétin-i Afaighina, ed. M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1939. 

106. (S. 826) Mir Tahir Muhammad Nisyani, Té’rikh-i Tahiri, Or. 1688. 
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107. (S. 711) ‘Abdu-1 Baqi Nihdwandi, Ma’égir-i Rahimi, ed. H. Hosain, Bib. 
Ind., 3 vols., Calcutta, 1910-31. 

108. (S. 616) Nur-al Haqq Dihlawi, Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, Add. 10,580. Largely 
based on No. 102 for events of Akbar’s reign before 1601. 

109. (S. 715) Jahangir, Jahdngir-ndma or Tuzuk-i Jahangir. Edited by Saiyid 
Ahmad, Ghazipur & Aligarh, 1863-64". The chief merit of Saiyid Ahmad’s edition 
is that it represents the authentic memoirs; otherwise, it is full of errors. Some of 
these errors have been corrected in the translation of Rogers and Beveridge, 2 vols., 
London, 1909-14. But the latter also is not free from inaccuracies, particularly in 
respect of figures. 

110. (S. 955) “Ala’u-ddin ‘Ghaibi’ Isfahani ‘Mirza Nathan’, Bahdristin-i Ghaibi, 
tr. Borah, 2 vols., Gauhati, 1936. Tregret I have not been able to consult the 
unique MS. of this work in the Bibliothique Nationale, Paris. 

111. (S. 717) Mu'‘tamad Khan, Iqbdélnéma-i Jahéngiri. For the first two volumes 
(coming down to the death of Akbar) I have used the Lucknow lithographed 
edition of Nawal Kishor, 1870, and for the third, the Bib. Ind. ed. of Abdul Hai 
and Ahmad Ali, Calcutta, 1865. I have checked the Lucknow edition at places 
with Or, 1768 and Or. 1834. Or. 1834, although probably transcribed in the earlier 
part of the 19th century, contains a very important supplement to Vol. II, giving 
the revenue statistics, salary scales of mansabdars, etc., at the time of Akbar’s 
death, which is not found in the Lucknow edition nor in such other MSS. as I 
have seen (Or. 1768, Ethe 312 & Ethe 313). 

112. (S. 619) Muhammad Sharif Najafi, Majdlisu-s Salétin, Or. 1903. 

113. (S. 718) Kamgar Husaini, Ma’dsir-i Jahangiri. Or. 171. 

114. (S. 720) Anonymous, Intikhaéb-i Jahangir Shahi. Or, 1648, ff, 181b-201b 
(extracts). This work contains some material of interest to us, e.g. a reference 
to Jahangir’s liberality in conferring madad-i ma‘ésh grants. But, though purport- 
ing to be written by a contemporary, it is probably an 18th century fabrication. 

115. (S. 274) Amin Qazwini, Pashéhndéma. Or. 173*; Add. 20,784; transcript 
of MS. of Raza Library, Rampur, in Research Library, Dept. of History, Aligarh 
Muslim University (Nos. 19-21). : 

116. (S. 734) ‘Abdu-] Hamid Lahori, Pdédshahnéma. Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1866-72. 

117. (S. 734) Muhammad Waris, Continuation of No. 116. Add. 6556* (‘A’); 
Or. 1675* (‘B’). 

118. (S. 735) Muhammad Sadiq Khan, Shéhjahain-nama. Or. 174; Or. 1671. 
The author has hidden himself behind a pseudonym, and the autobiographical facts 
he gives appear to be fictitious. Yet it ig a contemporary work of considerable 

istori importance, 
os ata. (S. 738: 1) S&lih Kanbi Lahori, ‘Amal-i Salih, ed. G. Yazdani, 4 vols. 
vol, IV: index), Bib, Ind., Calcutta, 1912-46. 
120. (S., a Shihabu-ddin Talish, Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya. Bodi. Or. 589°. This 
MS. is unique for its text of the continuation to 1666. The first portion of this 
work is preserved in numerous MSS., and has been printed as Térikh-i Mulk~i 
ha alcutta, 1847, : 
ae a 745) eee Kazim, ‘Alamgirnéma, ed. Khadim Husain and 


Abdu-1 Hai, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1865-73. ee | 
122. (S. 151:2) Shaikh Muhammad Baga ‘Baga’, Mir’dt-al ‘Alam. Add. 7657*; 


Aligarh, Abdus Salam, 84/314. 
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128. (S. 748) Mehta Isardis Nagar, Futuhat-i ‘Alamgiri. Add. 23,884. 

124. (S. 622) Sujan Rai Bhandari, Khulisatu-t Tawdrikh. Ed. Zafar Hasan, 
Delhi, 1918*. I have also used MSS. Add. 16,680*(‘A’), Add. 18,407*(‘B’) and 
Or. 1625* ('C’), which I have cited only in case of any obscurity in the printed text. 

125. (S. 753) Abi-l Fazl Ma‘miri, Continuation of No. 118. Or. 1671. 

126. (S. 750) Bhimsen, Nuskha-i Dilkushé. Or. 23. 

127. (S. 752) Saqi Musta‘idd Khan, Madsir-i ‘Alamgiri. Bib, Ind. ed., Cal~ 
cutta, 1870-73". I have also consulted MS. Add. 19,495. 

128. (S. 623) Jagjivandas Gujarati, Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh. Add. 26,253, 

129. (S. 627) Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-al Lubéb. Vol. 
and portions relating to the Dakhin, ed. K. D. Ahmad and Haig, Bib. Ind, Cal- 
cutta, 1860-74, 1809-25". Khafi Khan has plagiarised wholesale from Nos. 118 and 
125. What is perhaps the first version of his work is preserved in Add, 6573 & 
6574, and in these the text is still more often identical with that of Nos. 118 and 125. 

130. (S. 629) Yahya Khan, Tazkirat-al Mulik, IO. 1147. 

131. (S. 984) ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Mir’at-i Ahmadi. Ed. Nawab Ali, 2 vols. 
& Supplement, Baroda, 1927-28, 1930*. Mr. Nawab Ali’s edition was based on the 
author’s own MS., transcribed by his secretary, but the edition is not free from 
printing errors. I have checked some pages with MSS. 1.0. 222 & 1.0. 2597-9. 

132. (S. 1471) Shah Nawaz Khan, Ma’asir-al Umarda’, ‘Abdu-l Hai’s recension. 
Ed. Abdu-r Rahim & Ashraf Ali, Bib. Ind., 3 vols., Calcutta, 1888-91. 

133. (S. 1162:17) Mir Ghulim ‘Ali Azad Husaini Bilgrami, Khizdna-i ‘Amira, 
Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1871. 

For the period antecedent to the Mughal Empire (and to the Lodi Kingdom) 
the two principal historical works I have consulted are: 

134. (S. 666) Ziya’u-ddin Barani, Ta’rikh-i Firiz-shéhi. Ed. Sayid Ahmad 
Khan, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1862. A new edition of this work by Prof. S. A. Rashid, 
Aligarh Muslim University, is in the course of publication. 

135. (S. 669) Shams Siraj ‘Afif, Ta@rikh-i Firiz-shaihi, Ed. Wilayat Husain, 
Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1891. 


E. TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


136. (S. 1649) Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft Iqlim. Or. 204; Add. 16,734. Ed. Ross, 
Harley & Hagqq (3 fasciculi published, up to Partavi of Shiraz), Calcutta, 1918, 
1927, 1939. 

137. ‘Abdu-l Latif, Journey to Bengal, 1608-9. Abridged tr. of fragment by 
J. Sarkar in Bengal Past & Present, XXXV, Part II (1928: April-June), pp. 143-46. 

138. Aminu-ddin Khan, Ma‘limdt-al Ajfdgq, A.D. 1707-13. Aligarh, Subhanul- 
lah; 362/124: a magnificent MS. transcribed for the author himself in 1713, marred 
slightly by the vandalism of a modern fountain-pen. 

139. (S. 780:9:3) Anand Ram ‘Mukhlis’, Safarnima-i Mukhlis, ed. S. Azhar 
Ali, Rampur, 1946, 

140. (S. 631) Ra’i Chaturman Saksena, Chahdér Gulshan or Akhbdar-i Nawddir. 
Bodl. Elliot 366*. Portion tr. J. Sarkar in India of Aurangzih. Calcutta, 1901* 
(‘Sarkar’). 
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141. Jamalu-ddin Husain Inji, Farhang-i Jahdngiri, A.D. 1608-9. Pub. Samar-i 
Hind Press, Lucknow, 1876. 

142, ‘Abdu-r Rashid al-Tattawi, Farhang-i Rashidi, A.D. 1653-54. Ed. Abu 
Tahir Zulfigar ‘Ali Murshidabadi, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. 

143. Munshi Tek Chand ‘Bahar’, Bahdr-i ‘Ajam, A.D. 1739-40. Lithographed 
edition, Nawal Kishor, 1916. Perhaps the most comprehensive of the old Persian 
dictionaries. 

144. (S. 780:2) Anand Ram ‘Mukhlis’, Mir’dt-al Istilih, a glossary of idioms 
and technical terms, A.D. 1745. Or 1813. 


G. OTHER WORKS 


145. Baydz-i Khushbi'i. 1.0. 828. The work is concerned with all the require- 
ments of the person and household of an aristocrat, and its contents range from 
recipes for dishes and medicinal appliances to plans for the lay-out of stables 
and gardens, and from descriptions of perfumes to instructions about pen and 
paper. It also contains a table of revenue statistics. The MS. was transcribed 
in 1697-98; but from internal evidence the work can be confidently assigned to 
the first two decades of Shahjahan’s reign. 

146. Dabistén-i Mazahib, the famous work on the religions of the world, com- 
pleted between 1653 and 1656, by an unknown author. Ed. Nazar Ashraf, Cal- 
cutta, 1809*. The English tr. by Shea and Troyer, London, 1843, 3 vols., is un~ 
satisfactory. 

147. Satnami Scriptures, Satném Sahd’i. MS. R.A. Hindustani 1, giving the 
Braj text in both Nagari and Persian characters. 


H. EUROPEAN SOURCES 


148. Caesar Frederick (Caesar de Frederici), “Extracts of..... his eighteen 
years Indian Observations”, A.D. 1563-81, Purchas his Pilgrimes, pub. MacLehose, 
Glasgow, 1905, X, pp. 88-143. 

149. Fr. A. Monserrate, ‘Information de los X’pianos de S. Thome’, 1579. 
Portions tr. H. Hosten, JASB, NS, XVIII, 1922, pp. 349-69. 

150. Fr. A. Monserrate, Commentary on his Journey to the Court of Akbar, 
tr. J. S. Hoyland & annotated by S. N. Banerjee, Cuttack, 1922. 

151. Du Jarric’s account of the Jesuit missions to the Court of Akbar, tr. 
C. H. Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, London, 1926. 

152. J. H. van Linschoten. The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to 
the East Indies, from the old English translation of 1598, ed. A. C. Burnell (Vol. I) 
and P. A. Tiele (Vol. II), Hakluyt Society, Vols, 70-71, London 1885. . 

153. Ralph Fitch, Narrative, ed. J. H. Ryley, Ralph Fitch, England’s Pioneer 
fo India and Burma, London, 1899*. Also included in No. 154. . 

154. Early Travels in India (1583-1619), being a collection of the narratives 
of Fitch (pp. 1-47), Mildenhall (pp. 48-59), Hawkins (pp. 60-121), Finch (pp. 122- 
87), Withington (pp. 188-233), Coryat (pp. 234-87), and Terry (pp. 288-332). Ed. 
W. Foster, London, 1927. 
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155. Fr. J. Xavier, Letters, 1593-1617, tr. Hosten, JASB, NS, XXII, 1927, 
pp. 109-30. 

156. A Supplementary Calendar of Documents in the India Office relating to 
India or to the Home Affairs of the East India Company, 1600-1640, by W. Foster, 
London, 1928. 

157. Letters Received by the East India Company from its Servants in the 
East, 1602-17. 6 vols.: vol. I, ed. Danvers; vols. II-VI, ed. Foster, London, 1896-1902. 

158. Fernao Guerreiro, Relations. Portions tr. C. H. Payne, Jahangir and the 
Jesuits, London, 1930. 

159. Relations of Golconda in the Early Seventeenth Century, a collection of 
the ‘relations’ of Methwold (pp. 1-50), Schorer (pp. 51-65) and an anonymous 
Dutch factor (pp. 67-95). Ed. & tr. W. H. Moreland, Hakluyt Society, London, 1931. 

160. John Jourdain, Journal, 1608-17. Ed. Foster, Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, 
No. XVI, Cambridge, 1905. 

161. Joseph Salbancke, ‘Voyage’, 1609, Purchas his Pilgrimes, MacLehose, III, 
pp. 82-89. 

162. Manuel Godinho de Eredia, ‘Discourse on the Province of Indostan’, &c., 
1611. Tr. Hosten, JASB, Letters, IV, 1938, pp. 533-66. 

163. Peter Floris, His Voyage to the East Indies in the ‘Globe’, 1611-15. Con- 
temporary tr. of his Journal, ed. Moreland, Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, LXXIV, 
London, 1934. 

164. Thomas Roe, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-19, as narrated in 
his Journal & Correspondence, ed. W. Foster, London, 1926, 

165. Richard Steel and John Crowther, ‘Journall’, 1615-16, Purchas his Pil- 
grimes, MacLehose, IV, pp. 266-80. 

166. Edward Terry, A Voyage to East India, &c., 1616-19, London, 1665; re- 
printed, 1777. Earlier version from Purchas his Pilgrimes printed in No. 154. 

167. The English Factories in India, 1618-69, ed. W. Foster, 13 vols., Oxford, 
1906-27. ‘The volumes are not numbered and have, therefore, been cited by the 
years which each of them covers and which appear beneath their titles on the 
cover pages. 

168. Pietro Della Valle, The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, tr. Edward 
Grey, Hakluyt Society, 2 vols., London, 1892. 

169. Pieter Van Den Broeke, Surat ‘Diary’, 1620-29, tr. Moreland, JIH, X%, 
pp. 235-50; XI, pp. 1-16, 203-18. 

170. Francisco Pelsaert, ‘Remonstrantie’, c. 1626, tr. Moreland and Geyl, Jahan- 
gir’s India, Cambridge, 1925. 

171. Wellebrand Geleynssen de Jongh, ‘Verclaringe ende Bevinding, &c.’, 
extracts tr. Moreland, JIH, IV (1925-26), pp. 69-83. 

172. Joannes De Laet, ‘De Imperio Magni Mogolis, &c.’, 1631, tr. J. 5. Hoyland 
and annotated by S. N. Banerjee, The Empire of the Great Mogol, Bombay, 1928. 
Little in this work is original, and the discovery and publication of most of its 
sources has deprived it of its old authority. 

173. Peter Mundy, Travels, vol. I: Travels in Asia, 1630-34, ed. Sir R. C. 
Temple, Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, XXXV, London, 1914. 

174. Fray Sebastian Manrique, Travels, 1629-43, tr. C. EB. Luard, assisted by 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The numbers placed against the abbreviations are those given to the respective 
works in the Bibliography. Thus the work for which an abbreviation stands can be 
located only by reference to the Bibliography under the number here shown against 
it. Abbreviations for particular MSS. or editions of the same work, when more 
than one have been cited in this book, are given within brackets under each work 
in the Bibliography, and have not been listed here. 


‘Abbas Khan 
Adab-i “Alamgiri 
Add. 6586 

Add. 6603 

Add. 16,859 

Add. 19,504 
Agrarian System 
Ahkam-i ‘Alamgiri 
Ahmad Yadgar 

Ain 

Akbar & the Jesuits 
Akbar to Aurangzeb 
Akbarnama 
Akhbarat 
‘Alamgirnama 
Allahabad 

‘Amal-i Salih 

A.N. 

‘Arif Qandahari 
‘Arzdasht-ha-i Muzaffar 
Asad Beg 


Baburnama 
Badauni 
Balkrishan Brahman 


Bayazid 
Bayaz-i Khushbu’t 
Bekas 


Bernier 
Bodl, O. 390 
Bowrey 


Caesar Frederick, Purchas 


Careri 
Chahar Gulshan 
Char Chaman 


Char Chaman-i Barhamanr . 


Chronicles of Oonao 
Commissariat, Mandelslo 


Dabistan-i Mazahib 
Daftar-i Diwani, &c., 


Daftar-i Diwani o Mal o Mulki, &e. 42 


D, ‘Alamgiri 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Agahi 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Tlm-i Navi- 
sindagi 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Khalisa Sharifa 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Navisindagi 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i Shahanshahi 

D. Navisindagi 

De Laet 

Della Valle 

Dilkusha 

Documents of Aurangzeb’s Reign 

Durr-al ‘Ulum 


Early Travels 
Edinburgh No. 83 
Elliot, Memoirs, &c. 


Factories 

Factories, N.S. 
Faiyaz-al Qawanin 
Faizi Sirhindi 
Farhang-i Kardani 
Farhang-i Kardani, Edinburgh 83 
Fathiya-i ‘Ibriya 
Fifth Report 

Fitch, Ryley 
Fitch, ed. Ryley 
Fraser 36 

Fryer 


Hadiqi 

Haft Iqlim 

Har Karan 
Hedges 

Hidayat-al Qawa'id 


JHRC 
India, &ce., of Akbar 
Insha-i Abu-l Fazt 
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Ingha-t Roshan Kalam 
1.0. 4540 


10. 4702 
Iqbalnama 
Isardas 


Jami‘-al Insha 


Kalimat-i Taiyabat 


Karnama 
Kawe’if-i. Zila‘-¢ Gorakhpur 


Khafi Khan 

Khizana+i ‘Amira 
Khulasatu-l Insha 
Khulasatu-s Siyag 


Lahori 
Lett. Recd. 
Linschoten 


Moa’asir-al Umra 
Ma’asir-i ‘Alamgiri 
Mo’asir-i Rahimi 
Majalisu-s Salatin 
Ma'‘lumat-al Afaq 
Ma‘muri 

Manrique 

Manucci 

Marshall 

Master 

Matin-al Insha 
Mazhar-i Shahjahani 
Mirat 

Mirat-al ‘Alam 
Mirat-al Istilah 


P.d. Valle 
Pietro Della Valle 
Pelsae 


Tt 
Provincial Government, &c, 
Qazwini 


Ramz o Ishara-ha-i ‘Alamgiri 
Ragqa’im-i Kara’im 

Relations 

Relations of Golconda 
Risala-i Zira‘at 

Riyaz-al Wadad 

Riyazu-s Salatin 


Roe 
Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir 
Ruq‘at-i ‘Alamgir, Kanpur 


Sadiq Khan 

Salbancke, Purchas 

Salih 

Selected Documents 

Selected Documents of Shah 
Jahan’s Reign 


Shah Waliullah ke Siyasi Maktubat 


Siyaqnama 
Steel & Crowther, Purchas 
Sujan Rai 
Supp. Cal. 


Tabaqat-i Akbari 
Tarikh-i Daudi 
Tarikh-i Tahiri 
Tashrih-al Aqwam 
Tavernier 
oe 


Je 
Tract on Agriculture | 
Voelcker, Report 
Waqa’i’ Dakhin 
Waqa'i'-i Ajmir 
Waris 


Watt 
Wilson, Glossary 


Wilson’s Glossary 


Yasin'’s Glossary 
Zawabit-i ‘Alamgiri 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P, 5: in, 7, 1. 3: For ‘ardzi’ read ‘Grazi’, 
P, 13: fn. 35 (continued from p. 12), 11: For ‘Aonla’ read ‘Anola’. 
Add at the end of fn. 35 the following paragraph: 


‘Rennel’s Map of ‘Oude, Allahabad, with i 

, ; part of Agra’, issued on Januar 

30, 1780 (& printed in his Bengal Atlas, 1781, as Map X) confirms the pareve 
of all of our other sources about the great extent of the Tarai Forest in this 
region. It shows the entire country between Gorakhpur and the Gandhak river 
to be under forest (except for a clearing along both the banks of the Little 
Gandhak in its lower reaches). South of Gorakhpur, again, it shows a ‘Small 
Forest’ on both sides of the Rapti river. To the north-west of Gorakhpur, 
Bansi was surrounded by forest; and there was extensive forest just south of 
the Rapti river below Balrampur, which was separated from the Tarai forest 
by a stretch of clearing.’ 
Add at the end of f.n. 36: 

‘Rennel’s Map, op. cit., shows that by 1780 this forest had already dis- 
appeared, although the ‘Small Forest’ south of Gorakhpur still touched the 
Ghagra at a point near Azamgarh.’ 

P, 15: 14 from bottom: For ‘our period.’ read ‘our period.46a’ 
Insert the following foot-note after fn. 46: 
‘46a, Rennel’s Map of ‘Oude and Allahabad’, 1780, in his Bengal Atlas, shows 
that the territory around Shahjahanpur was by now well-cleared, although 
the territory along the upper reaches of the Gomti and its tributaries was 
under forest,’ 

FP. 27: fn. 19, 18: For ‘(Ain, I, p. 153)’ read ‘(Ain, I, p. 513)’. a 

P, 28: fn. 23, 1.7: Delete the inverted commas after the word ‘caused’. 
fn. 26: For ‘Moa’dsiri-i’ read ‘“Ma’égir-i’. 

P, 29, 1.16: For ‘upper chan’ read ‘upper chan-’. 
last 1: For ‘Panjnad’ read ‘Chenab’, 
fn, 31, IL 3, 6, 10: The spelling ‘Beth-Jalandhar’ is given by Abu-I 
‘Fazl in Ain, I, p. 537, but the spelling adopted in the Ain’s statistical tables 
is ‘Bet-Jalandhar’. 

P. 30: fn, 33, 12: For ‘Chunhat’ read ‘Chanhat’. 


P, 32: fm. 42, 1.6: for ‘Salim was’ read ‘Salim, was’. 

P. 36, 12 from bottom: For ‘limts’ read ‘limits’. 

P. 38: Il, 11-16: The statement that the value of output per acre of small millets 
in terms of that of wheat has declined should be deleted. The data about per- 
acre output of the smaller millets do not appear in modern agricultural statis- 
tics, and so no comparison can be attempted. I seem to have misunderstood 


Moreland (India & c. of Akbar, 103) on this point,’ 
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At the end of fn. 32 add the following paragraph: 


‘Moreland’s study of the comparative values of output of various crops 
per acre in the time of the Ain and in recent times may be checked with 
the information contained in the Meerut District Gazetteer, 1922, pp. 42ff., 
about the value of output per acre of various crops in the district. The com- 
parative values of output of food crops (with Wheat = 100) based on this 
information can be set alongside the comparative figures of revenue rates on 
the same crops (with Wheat again as base, = 100) in the dastur-circle of Mirath 
(Meerut) drawn from the Ain. 


Crop Ain Meerut Distt. Gaz. 
Wheat 100-0 100-0 

Rice 82°5 66:6 to 77°7 
Barley 65:3 55°5 

Juwar 57°7 44-4 to 66°6 
Bajra 38-4 44-4 

Gram (ordinary) 69-2 | 66-0 

Peas 4263 55°5 

Urd 59-6 44-4 

Moth 38°4 33-3 


This table broadly confirms Moreland’s finding that the relative output per 
acre of most food crops has remained constant, with the exception of bajra 
which fetched less per acre in the time of the Ain. The Meerut Distt. Gaz. 
has probably under-estimated the value of output of barley, for the U-P. 
figure of the value of barley per acre in 1950-51 worked out at 72-5 per cent. 
of that of wheat. The two pulses, peas and urd, listed in the Table, show a curious 
reversal in their values, peas being valued more now and urd in the time of 
the Ain’. ' 

P. 40: Add at the end of fn. 41: ‘The value of cotton out-turn per acre given in 
the Meerut Distt. Gaz. is only 66:6 to 77°7 per cent of that of wheat, while 
the revenue-rate on a bigha sown with cotton in the dastur-circle of Mirath, 
as given in the Ain, was 153 per cent. of the rate on a bigha sown with wheat. 

_ This suggests that the relative value of cotton has fallen by more than half.’ 

P, 41: 118: For ‘of ghi, It’, read ‘of ghi. Iv. 
fn. 46, 11: For ‘four oil-seed crops’ read ‘five oil-seed crops’. 

Add at the end of f.n. 46: ‘Groundnuts, another oil-yielding crop, were not 
cultivated in Mughal times’. 

Add at the end of fn. 49: “This also emerges from a comparison of the data 
in the Meerut Distt. Gaz, with the rates of the dastur-circle of Mirath in the 
Ain. With the value of yield of wheat as 100 in either case, sesame is rated 
at 76:9 in the Ain, but only 44:4 in the Meerut Distt. Gaz,’ 

P. 44: Add at the end of text of 14 from bottom: ‘The cultivation of safflower, 
which yields a purple dye, has also declined considerably.640’ 

Add at the end of fn, 68; 
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“According to Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, 1824, Il, p. 77, “aul” was 
one cultivated in.Malawa and was exported from there in considerable quan-~ 
+ es,’ ‘ 

Insert the following foot-note after fin. 64: 


‘64a. The dye is known as kusum and ig extracted from the flower. For the 
decline in its cultivation, see Meerut Distt. Gaz., p. 47, and Bulandshahr Distt. 
Gaz., p. 37’. 


P. 46: Add at the end of f.n. 76: 


P, 


‘The Mazhar-i Shahjahani, p. 184, provides still earlier evidence for the 
rapid extension of its cultivation. It says that tobacco cultivation began in the 
Sehwan region during the term of Dindar Khan, who was appointed jagirdar 
by Shahjahan soon after his accession in 1628 and was recalled a little before 
1634, when the Mazhar-i Shahjahani itself was written.’ 


47: f£n. 84, 14; For ‘(Makhi)’ read ‘(Maghi)’. 


P, 49; 15: For ‘owned richer people’ read ‘owned by richer people’, 
P, 53: fn. 131: A photograph of the original document in the Research Library, 


P, 
E. 
P. 


Department of History, Aligarh University, has enabled me to check the text 
printed in the Selected Documents. The total as read by the editor is correct, 
but under pargana Parnir, where the editor has marked the figure for bullocks 
as illegible, the original in fact has the symbol for ‘nil’. The absence of the 
figure for bullocks in this pargana probably explains the lower total for 
bullocks at the top. The total figures for men and bullocks in parganas other 
than Parnir and two others, where they are not legible, are 150 for men and 
298 for bullocks, and not 158 and 290 as printed in 17 of the foot-note. 


. 67: fn. 29, 14: For ‘Factories 1655-67’ read ‘Factories, 1665-67’. 
. 88: £n. 27 (continued from p. 87), 1.9 from end of fn.: For ‘ibid, 1666-67’ read 


ibid, 1665-67’, 


. 91: 13 from bottom: For ‘From both, religious’ read ‘From religious’. 
P, 
Pp, 


100: 1.5: For ‘bounty; All might’ read ‘bounty: All might’. 
101: 17: For ‘paricularly’ read ‘particularly’. 
fn. 3,12: For ‘Ain, I? read ‘Ain, WY’. 
110: 13 from bottom: For ‘nothng’ read ‘nothing’. 
116: 116; For ‘faujdar of Talkokan’ read ‘thénadar of Kalyan’. 


127: 11: For ‘the watchman’ read ‘the land-surveyor’. 

Delete the text of f.n. 30 and substitute for it the following: 

‘99, Mir-deh, lit. chief of the village. The position and functions of this official 
are described in Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, II, 13-14. In the Uttar Pra- 


desh, he is a subordinate of the Qanungo, measuring the land at his direction (I 
owe this information to my colleague, Dr. Athar Ali). In the specimen village 


accounts in the Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, the perquisites of the mir-deh are 
not included in the kharj-i-deh, but classed under the exactions of revenue 


officials and their agents. 
A. 3 
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P, 133: fn. 19, 12: For ‘bot’ read ‘both’, | 


P. 136: fn. 1,111: For ‘the Farhang-i Rahidi (s.v. marzban’ read ‘the Farhang-i 
Rashidi (s.v. marzban)’, 


P. 138: fn. 9, last 1: For ‘Glossary’ read ‘glossary’. 

P. 147: 13: For ‘bratyas’ read ‘birtyas’. 
last 1: For ‘(and va’dal) Banth’ read ‘(and va’dal). Banth’. 
f.n, 40: Delete ll. 2-11 and substitute the following: 


‘A birtya (ie. holder of birt) may be defined as a zamindar whose right origi- 
nated really or supposedly from gift by a superior zamindar and who paid 
land revenue to the authorities normally, but not invariably, through the 
grantor or his successor holding the title of ta‘alluqdar. See also Elliot, Memoirs, 
&c., ii, pp. 25-6,’ 


fn, 40, 112 & last 1; For ‘brat’ read ‘birt’. 


P, 148: At the end of f.n, 43 add the following paragraph: 


‘The sense of giras, particularly with reference to its association with, as 
well as distinction from, zamindari right, is clearly brought out in Malcolm’s 
Memoir of Central India, London, 1824, I, pp. 508-10. “Gras”, he says, was a 
contribution paid to the “Grassiah” by villages “on condition of being exempt 
from plunder”. The “grassiahs” in Malawa were all Rajputs and in many cases 
were chiefs who had been driven away from the lands in their possession. 
Yet Malcolm carefully sets them apart from the Rajput chiefs proper who 
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“have never drawn any subsistence from plunder”. 
P. 154: 16 from bottom: For ‘dispute was often’ read ‘dispute we often’. 
P, 155: fin. 65, 18: For ‘1219 (of A.D. 1672)’ read ‘1195 (of A.D. 1672)’. 
P. 160: fn. 3, 115: For ‘bratyas’ read ‘birtyas’. 
P, 164: fn. 19, 11: For ‘qil’acha’ read ‘qil‘acha’. 
P. 165: 19: For ‘abnoxious’ read ‘obnoxious’. 
P. 204: fn. 35, L6 from end: For ‘nabud’ read ‘naibid’. 
P, 205: 1.6 from bottom: For ‘the Jama‘ of’ read ‘the Jama‘ of’. 


P. 208: fn. 50 (continued from p. 207), 118 from bottom: For ‘become pointless’ 
read ‘becomes pointless’. 


P, 209: 111: For ‘19-Years” tables’ read ‘19-Year Tables’. 


P. 211: fn, 63, Table I, heading of column A: For ‘Average of the Minimum Rates’ 
read ‘Average of the Maximum Rates’. 


P. 216: 115: For ‘year” establish’ read ‘year, establish’; and for ‘(Nasaq-i juzv).7% 
read ‘(Nasaq-i juzv)’’.79” 

P, 222; fn. 17, 14: For ‘gq. 62a-63b’ read ‘f. 62a-68b’. 

P, 229: fn. 58: For ‘Saldtin’ read ‘Salatin’, 

P. 246: f£.n, 23,15: For ‘Zimmi-i naidér’ read ‘zimmi-i nédar’. 

P. 252: fn. 17, 13: For ‘(original). izéfa’ and ‘(original), izdfa’, 


F. 


~ 


tus veo wy 
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257: fm. 1: Delete the text from after ‘technical sense:’ in 1. 8 to the 
end of 1. 10. and substitute the following: “Jagir, ja@igir. Tract of 
land which Kings, umard’ (nobles) and mansdbdars and (persons) of that kind 
confer in order that (the benficiaries) may appropriate its revenue (mahsiil) 
from whatever is produced by cultivation; and, in the terminology of ‘the 
clerks of the Kings of Hindiistan, (the same as) tuyil, and part of the country 
assigned for pay (tankhwah) in lieu of the monthly salary (mahana). Although 
it occurs in the verses of some recent poets of Persia, it does not belong to their 
own idiom. In Arabic it is called igti’” (Nawal Kishor ed., p. 276; also 
p. 283).’ 


. 261: fn. 16, 18 from bottom: For ‘chitthi-i qismat was’ read ‘chitthi-i qismat, 


was’. 


, 287: fn, 79, 15: For ‘office to the Khalisa’ read ‘office in the Khalisa’. 
_ 297: 11: For ‘have seen’ read ‘we have seen’. 


15 from bottom: For ‘abab’ read ‘arbab’. 


998: 1.6: After ‘amlak’ read ‘or imlak’. 


299: f.n. 8, last 1: For ‘akhz-i khardj’ read ‘akhz-t khardj’. 
216: fn. 76, 13 from end: For ‘bishan-barit’ read ‘bishn-prit’. 
355: fn. 10, 1.2: For ‘42:39’ read “41:39. 

972: fn. 12, 14: For ‘cities’ read ‘cites’. 

375; £n. 33, last 1: For ‘London’ read ‘London’. 

380: 1.10: For ‘of ‘free” coinage’ read ‘of “free” coinage’. 
383: fn. 15, 11: For ‘Lakhau lith” read ‘Lakhnau lith.’ 

988: f.n. 10, 1.7: For ‘but worth’ read ‘worth but’. 


INDEX 


‘Abdu-n Nabi, faujddr, 340. 

‘Abdu-r Rahim Khan-i Khanin, 185n., 
286 & n. 

Abu Hills, 97n. 

Abi-1 Fazl, 2, 27 & n., 29, 50, 53, 82 & ne, 
95, 134, 253-4, 295; on taxes, 111, 190, 
192n., 244; on zamindars, 138 & n., 
183n., 334, 355 & n; on revenue assess~ 
ment & collection, 198-9, 202, 206-7, 
218, 223-4, 228.30, 233-4, 241; on jama‘ 
& jagirs, 206-7, 260-62, 273; on madad-i 
ma‘ash, 302, 307; on rebellious peasants, 
323, 332n., 339; on measures & weights, 
354 & n., 355 & n., 356, 357n., 367, 375. 
See also A’in-i Akbari. 

Abt-l Fazl Ma‘miuri, 270. 

abwib, 141, 243, 247-8. 

ddhela, 381 & n. 

‘Adil Shah Sar, 288n. 

Afghans, 317, 318n. 

Afzal Khan, 258n. 

Agra, city, 54, 91 & n., 92, 95 & n., 99n., 
388n., 389, 396; routes from, & trade 
of, 62n., 63, 64, 69n., 72-4, 81n; popula- 
tion, 75, 76 & n.; prices at, 82.6, 327; 
measures & weights at, 357-60, 369n., 
371-2, 378 & 1. 

Agra, province, 29, 79n., 314 & n., 364, 
387; villages & measured area of, 4, 
12, 223; territory of, 8n., 14, 396 & n., 
398n.; extent of cultivation in, 11-18, 
22; crops of, 36, 37n., 39n.; famines in, 
101, 105, 106; zamindars in, 138 & n., 
144, 161-3, 165, 166n., 187; under Zabt, 
202n., 220; revenue statistics of, 328, 
402, 408-9; agrarian revolts in, 339. 

Agricultural labourers, 120-22. 

Agricultural manufactures, 57-60. 

Agricultural produce, 36-60; trade in, 
61-81; prices of, 81-9, 327; consumption 
of, 90-94. See also Famines. 

Agriculture, methods of, 24-36; produce 
of, 36-60. See also Cultivation. 

Ahirs, 122. 

Ahmadabad, city, 20, 59n., G6n., 78n.; 89, 
97n., 106, 360”., 376-7, 385 & n., 388n., 
389n., 390; population, 76; during 
famines, 104n., 107-8. 

Ahmadabad, province. See Gujarat. 

Ahmadabad, sarkar, 19n., 176n. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, jagirdir, 297. 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom, 104, 348 & %.5 
province, 397, 


aimma, 298 & n., 302n., 306, 308 & n,, 
3130. See also madad-i ma‘ish. 

A’in-i Akbari, 186; statistical record of, 
2, 137 & n., 363, 395 & n; area statistics 
in, 2-3, 10-12, 14-16, 18-19, 21, 186-7; 
information on zamindars in, 137, 160- 
61, 163-4, 168; suyurghal statistics in. 
186-7, 313-4 & n., 315; dasturs in, 194, 
196; on Zabt, 201-2; gold & copper 
prices in, 384, 387-8, 392; jama’ statis- 
tics in, 397ff. See also Abu-~1 Fazl 

A’in-i dah-sala, chapter in A’in-i Akbari, 
207 & n., 

‘Ainu-l Mulk Multani, 303n. 

Ajaigarh, sarkdr Kalinjar, 176n. 

Ajmer, city, 47n., 54n., 358, 371. 

Ajmer, province, 4, 8n., 97, 106, 128, 266n., 
387 & n.; crops of, 37 & 7., 38, 39n., 42n., 
74; zamindars in, 138, 161 & n., 166, 
176 & n., 177, 185 & n.; land revenue 
system of, 193, 202 & n., 220, 221 & n, 
225, 237, 239; revenue statistics, 328, 
404-5, 408.9. 

Ajodhya, 13n., 29n. 

Akbar, 248, 258n., 289, 294 & n., 300n.,, 
313n., 317-8, 339; religious policy 
of, 55n., 310, 318n.; remits taxes, 65 & 
m., 244; land revenue administration, 
191n., 192 & n., 193, 196, 201-12, 223-4, 
236-7, 242; jagirs & khalisa under, 260- 
63, 271 & n., 272 & n., 274n.; madad-2 
ma‘ash under, 301n., 302, 303 & n., 304n., 
205 & n., 308n., 310; measures & weights 
under, 353, 358, 361, 363, 367-8; coinage 
under, 381 & n., 383-4 & n., 388. 

Akbarabad. See Agra. 


“al, dye-yielding crop, 44 & n. 


‘Ala’u-ddin Khalji, 220n. 

‘Ali Mardan Khan, 31n., 33n., 34. 

Allahabad. See Ilahabad. 

al-tamghd, altin-tamghd, 260 & n., 261n., 
312 & Nn. 

‘amal, 213n., 223n. 

‘amal-déran, 69n. 

‘amal-quzér. See ‘émil, 

‘amal-i jarib, 200. 

Amanullah Husaini, 25n., 26n. 

Ambir, kingdom, 186 & n. 

America, silver and gold from, 393 & 1. 

‘amil, ‘amalguzdr, 69n., 170-71, 173, 178n., 
199n., 217, 230-31, 241, 242 & ., 247-9, 
275, 276n., 278-82, 284-5 & n,, 286-7n., 
290, 294, 321, 346, 
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amin, revenue assessor, 173, 178n., 204n., 
222 & n., 223n., 254, 275-82, 284 & n., 
289n.; head of measuring party, 276; 
imperial officer checking revenue 
collection in jagirs, 295. 

amin o faujddr, amin-faujdar, 
276 & n., 282n. 

Amir Khusrau, 331. 

Amkhora, sarkér Ranthambor, 176n. 

amlaik, 298 & n. See madad-i ma‘ish. 

Amroha, 16n. 

dna, anna, 380 & n. 

Anand Ram ‘Mukhlis’, 140. 

angusht, 356, 357 & n. 

aniseed (ajwa@’in), 93n., 211n. 

ankora, 246. 

Anola, pargana in sarkaér Gorakhpur, 13n. 

Antri, near Gwalior, 47n. 

Aonla, town 15 & n., 16n. 

apricot, 51. 

Arakan (Araccan), 10, 172, 188, 326n. 

arbadb, 291n., 294n., 297, 308n. See chau- 
dhurt. 

arbaéb-i zamin, 113. 

Area & Village Statistics of Aurangzeb’s 
Reign, 2, 4, 229, 364. 

arhar, pulse, 38n. 

arindi, or ‘eri’ silk, 52n. 

Arjun Mal, Sikh Guru, 345. 

Artisans, of villages, 58-60; at Agra, 98-9; 
among rebels, 344-5, 3507. 

Asad Beg, 45 & n. 

Asaf Khan, 404-5n. 

Asalat Khan, 33n. 

asima, 130n., 213, 231-2. 

Asirgarh, 406n. 

aslt village, 252n. 

Assam, 92 & n., 93, 95n., 97n; produce of, 
36, 40n., 46, 50n., 52 & n., 93n. 

Aunarmal (or Awarmal), sarkar Gagrun, 
Malawa, 176n. 

Aurangabad, city, 54n., 84n., 382n. 

Aurangabad, province, 58n., 84n.; village 
& measured area statistics, 4, 22, 221n., 
228; crops of, 39n., 40n.; revenue sta- 
tistics, 408-9. 

Aurangshihi paisa, 373n. 

Aurangzeb, 34, 45n., 148n., 198, 228, 258n., 
264n., 282n., 289, 292, 304n., 320n., 338, 
386, 392; taxes & exactions under, 62n7., 
65n., 66, 245-6; and zamindars, 180-81, 
334n., 335; land revenue administration 
under, 193-6, 227 (see also Aurangzeb’s 
farman to Rasikdas); jagirs & khalisa 
under, 269-70, 272. 273 & 1., 285; 
madad-i ma‘ash under, 304n., 305, 306 
& n., 307n., 311 & n.5 religious policy of, 
182, 289, 311, 318; oppression under, 
325, 332n., 348; and Marathas, 348-5]; 
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weights under, 369, 370 & n., 873; 
coinage under, 381 & n., 382 & n., 386, 
390 & n., 391-2. 

Aurangzeb’s farmin to Muhammad 
iashim, 113, 233-4, 

Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas, 126n., 
169 & n., 173, 193, 196, 222 & n., 235n., 
241, 249, 278n. 

aut, 363. 

Awadh, province, 29, 106, 272, 309 & n., 
314, 365n.; villages, measured area & 
extent of cultivation, 4, 11-13, 22; 
crops of, 36, 37n., 39n.; zamindars & 
zamindari in, 188 & n., 144, 151, 154n., 
155, 158, 161-3, 183 & n.; land revenue 
system of, 202n., 212n., 220, 223. 236-7, 
284; revenue statistics of, 328, 402, 
408-9. 

Awadh, sarkar, 161n. 

Azad Bilgrami, 47n., 349, 350n. 

A‘zam, Prince, 248n. 

A‘zamgarh, chakla, 221n. 

A'zam Khan, governor of Gujarat, 337. 

Aztecs, 393. 


Babur, 50-51, 94 & n., 95, 117, 124, 161, 
191-2n, 

bachh, 126 & n. 

Bachhal, Rajput caste, 162. 

Badakhshan, 266n., 383n., 396, 398. 

Bada’iini, 101, 214, 311, 312 & n. 

ba farzindén, 181&n., 305, 306n. 

Bagar tract, 108 & n. 

bdighdt, 226-7n. 

Baghelkhand, 11, 69n., 

Baglana, 31, 40n., 50, 185 & n., 188 & n.; 
administrative position of, 9n., 294n., 
396, 398n. 

Bahadur Shah I, 312n., 318n., 395n. 

bahi, 135. 

Bahra’ich, town, 29n.; sarkar, 125, 1837., 
309n.; pargana, 355n. 

Baijagarh, sarkar, 8n. 

Bairagis, 333, 342-3. 

Bais, Rajput caste, 161 &n., 166, 182. 

Bais (Vaishya), 344. 

Baiswara, 321n., 330n.; zamindars in, 
161 & n., 166, 170, 182, 335. 

baj, 65. 

Bajalpur, sarkar Saérangptr, 47n. 

béjra, bajri, millet, 37 & n., 38n., 84n., 90, 


237. 
bakhshis, 283n. 
Bakhtyar Beg, jdgirddr, 193. 
baéladasti, 247. 
Balaghat, 103n., 104, 106. 
balahars, 121 &n., 150. 
Balasore, 273 &n., 391. 


INDEX 


‘bale’, 378-9 & n. 

balkafi, 247 & n. 

Balkh, 266n.. 383n., 396, 398. 

Ball, 377. 

Baltch, 166, 187, 233n. 

Banaras, 477., 95, 107, 313n. 

Banda, 345. 

Bandar Sola, sarkaér Ahmadabad, 176n. 
bangla betel-leaf, 47n. 

banjar, 221-2, 252n., 253. 

banjaras, 62-3&n., 65n., 103-4. 
banji-wdla, T7n. 

Bankras, 340n. 

Bansballa, sarkar, 8n. 

Bansi, pargana in Gorakhpur, 13n. 
baénth, 142, 143 &n., 147, 149-50. 
baqdyG-i sanwat, 280n. 

bdqi, baqayd, 205n., 231n., 249, 268, 280 


& Nn, 

baqila bean, 26n. 

Bagirganj (Buckergunge), Bengal, 10. 

baqqali, 374n. 

bardmad, 125, 280&%7., 281-2n. 

Barani, 257n., 331n. 

barg-baha, 259n. 

Bari Doab, 33. 

Bariya, Gujarat, 19n. 

barley, 37, 91n., 145n., 193. 

Baroch, Broch, town, 42n., 48n., 67n., 
376n. 

Baroda, sarkar, 19n., 42; town, 3762. 

barti, millet, 37n. 

Basawar, sarkar Agra, 27n. 

Basin, caste, 162n. 

Basra, 73. 

Basti, pargana in Gorakhpur, ln. 

Baté%, 197. See Crop-sharing. 

Batala, town, 17, 34; pargana, 3U5n. 

Bath Ghora, 187n. 

bayi, 79n. 

Bayana, 39n., 40n., 101; indigo of, 42&n., 
43 & n., 44n., 75, 78n., 86-8 & n. 

Bayazid Bayat, 221n., 267n., 271n., 2757., 
287n., 313%. 

Bayaz-i Khushbwi, 397ff. 

bayutat, 82n. 

ba‘zi zamin, 316n. 

bdz-yaft, 305 & n. 

Beas (Bias) river, 29&n., 30&7”. 

bechan, 141. 

bedehaks, 77 & n. 

begdr, 150, 167, 239. 

Begari Wah, canal, 35. 

Beggars, 127. 

behri, 126&n. 

Bengal (Bangal), 8n., 53, 55n., 63-4, 91- 
2n., 97, 120, 246, 267 & N., 271, 277-8n., 
292n., 315-6, 318n., 370n., 389-7, 3u1; 
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villages of, 2, 4, 7n., 10: 
tivation, 10, 11," 22,326 & me ene 
36 87 & n ") ps of, 
; 939 &n, En, 41, 42n. 44. 
on. 46, 47, 49n., 50, 51, 52&n.. 90: 
Prices in, 70, 86&n. trade of, 71-2, 75; 
diet & clothing in, 91n., 92, 93 & n., 95- 
6; famines in, 67n., 100n., 106-7, 109; 
zamindars in, WEN, 138, 146 & n., 
150-51, 158, 175-9, 188, 316n.; revenue 
system in, 175-9, 215-6, 226-30, 238: 
joa’ of, 177, 178 & n., 263, 328, '308n, 
; > Weights, -~4, . i 
of en g 373-4, 378 & n.3 hasil 
erar (Bara), province, 240n,, 254, 296n. 
383, 8962.5; villages, area & extent of 
cultivation, 4, 21-2, 228; crops of, 39n. 
40n,, 45n.; zamindars ‘in, 137, 183n.: 
land revenue system of, 217-8, 226, 

228; revenue of, 408-9. 

Bernier, Francois, 35, 112n., 260n., 321, 
325, 329, 336, 394; revenue statistics 
given by, 397ff. 

betel leaf, 47 & n., 93-4, 208: nuts, 74n. 

eee (Bet-Jalandhar) Doab, 

N. 

Bhadrak, sarkar in Orissa, 188n. 

bhaiwichara, 123 & ., 127. 

Bhakkar, sarkdr, 73, 84, 102, 255n., 345; 
revenue system of, 200, 224&n., 237, 

Bhale, caste, 162n, 

Bhander, pargana in sarkar fraj, 98. 

bhang. See true hemp. 

bhaoli, 197, 223n. See Crop-sharing. 

Bharamal, raja, 334. 

Bharatpur, 342n. 

Bhatnair, pargana, 343. 

bhent, 247. 

Bhimsen, 84, 90, 96n., 191, 260n., 321, 
376; on Marathas, 346-8, 350. 

Bhogniptr, 13n., 

Bhojpur, Malawa, 28n. 

Bhowal or Madhopur Jungle, 11. 

bhimia, 139 & n. 

Bhutan, 737. 

Bidar, city, 28; pargana, 104, 

Bidar, province, 4, 22, 97, 396, 408-9. 

bigha, 2, 194n., 209-10 &n., 211n., 301 & n. 

bigha-i daftari, 3-4, 301n., 314n., 363-6. 

bigha-i Ilahi, 3, 194n., 301, 314n., 354-5, 
363-6. 

Bihar, province, 4, 8n., 28, 84, 97, 271, 
305n., 318n., 382n.; extent of cultiva- 
tion, 11, 22; crops of, 36, 38n., 39n., 
42n., 44, 46-7, 52n., 91; famine in, 107- 
9; zamindars in, 137-8, 154n., 164mn., 
176 & n.. 187, 2917., 292n.; land revenue 
system of, 202 & »., 220-21, 223; revenue 
statistics of, 328, 401-2, 408-9, 
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Bihar, sarkar, 187n. 

Bijapir, kingdom, 9n., 47n., 52n., 268n., 
348 & n, 

Bijapur, province, 22; revenue statistics 
of, 398n., 399n., 407n., 409. 

Bijhasar, in Narnaul, 342n. 

Bikramajit, raja, 283n. 

bi-l muqta’, 175, 233-4. 

bima, 70n. 

Bim Narayan, raja, 337. 

Birat, sarkar Alwar, 387n., 390. 

birt, 147n. 

birtya, 147 & n. 

bishn-prit, 316n. 

biswa, 133, 140&n., 141n. 

biswi, bis’, 133, 139, 147, 163. 

bitikchi, 230-31, 281, 289n. See also 
kirkun. 

blacksmith, 66 & x. 

Blochmann, 10, 215n.; 
A’in~i Akbari, 2n., 
176n. 

Bolivia, 393. 

Bombay, 238n. 

Brahmans, 316&7n., 344, 349&7.; as za- 
mindars, 155n., 162&n., 163. 

brahmotar, 316 & n. 

Braj dialect, 341n., 342n. 

bridges, 62n. 

brinjal, egg-plant, 47n., G1n. 

Britain, 393n. 

Bibakan, pargana in Sehwan, 233n. 

buffalo, 53&7., 55&n., 244, 254n. 

bullock-carts, 61, 78n. 

bullocks, 53&7., 62&n., 254&n.; taxes 
on, 78n., 244. 

bimi, 137-8&n., 164, 183&n7. See also 
zamindar. 

Bundelkhand, 11, 44&n. 

Bundilas, 346. 

Burhanpur, city, 21n., 62n., 66-7n., 74& 
n., 76, 91n., 103n., 346. 

Burn, Sir Richard, 2627. 

butter. See ghi. 

Byzantine Empire, 329-30. 


his edition of 
17 &n., 164n., 


Calcutta. See Kalkatta. 

camels, 61, 64. 

canals, 28&7., 31-6, 255-6 & n. 

cannibalism, 101 & n., 103 & n., 104n. 

capsicum, chilli, 46-7, 93-4. 

caravans, gdfilas, 61-2, 68-9. 

cardomoms, 93. 

carpenters, in village, 66, 122; in rebel 
ranks, 345-6, 350n. 

cash crops, 39-46; area under, 56, 251, 


253. 
cashew-nut, 50. 
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Cash nexus, 236-40, 249. 

Caste System, 322; & Village Commu- 
nity, 122-3; & zamindari, 159-63, 165-6. 

castor plant, 41 &n. 

cattle, 53-7; taxes on, 78n., 79n., 244&n. 

Central Asia, 72, 256n.; fruits & garden- 
ers from, 50, 51&n. 

Central Indian forest, 21. 

‘Central Provinces’ (British India), 52n. 

chachar, 221, 252n. 

Chaghatais. See Tiranis. 

Chahér Gulshan, 2-3. 

chak, 301&n., 307n. 

chakla, 277n. 

chalani rupee, 70n., 382 & n. 

Chaméars, 120-21, 150 &n. 

Champaran, sarkdr, Bihar, 23, 46n. 

Chananeri, deshmukh, 183n., 185n., 292n. 

Chandra, S., 345n. 

Chanhat Doab, 30n. 

Charan, caste, 412, 316. 

charas, 26-7. 

Chatgaon (Chittagong), 10, 188n., 263n. 

chaudhura@’i, 291n. 

chaudhuri, 127, 231, 235, 246n., 259n., 290, 
297, 308n.; remuneration of, 131n., 294; 
functions of, 174, 252, 254-5, 287&n., 
288n., 291-4; oppression by, 232, 242. 

Chauhans, 340n. 

chaukidaér, 67-8n., 78n 

chauki o pahara, 142. 

chaupdals, 302n. 

Chauraman Jat, 340-41, 342&n. 

chauth, 148&n., 349; origin of, 148-9, 
349. 

chavar, 301n. 

Chenab river, 30. 

cherries, 51. 

chhappar-bandi, 144n. 

Chiefs, autonomous & tributary, 182-9, 
334 & n. 

China, 35ln. 

china, arzan, millet, 37n., 211n. 

Chinpur, sarkar, 387n. 

chitthiina, 247n. 

Chittoor, sarkar, 176n, 

Chunar, 293. 

‘churl’, 378 & n. 

neces (Chitrang) river, 31n., 33&n.,, 


civet, 71n. 

cloves, 93 &n. 

Coastal trade, 64, 71, 74-5. 
cobblers, 351n. 

coconut, 49, 74n., 938n. 

coffee, 45, 56n. 

Coinage, 380-94. 

coir, 74n. 

Commodity production, 119, 128, 
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Constantinople, 76n. 

copper, 98-9, 394; price of, 98, 327, 
387-94; mines, 387 & n., 392. 

copper money, 381n. See also dam. 

coriander seed, 93 & n. 

Coromandel, 42n., 71, 94, 103n., 239n, 

cotton, 25n., 39-40, 58 & Neg 145n., 193, 
237; cultivation of, 25n., 39- 40, 81: 
trade in, 72-4. 

cotton yarn, 58; trade in, 71, 73, 78n. 

cow-dung, 55-6, 

cows, 53 & n., 55 & n., 91 & n., 244 & n. 

Credit, system of, 69-70. 

Crooke, 24n. 

Crop-rate, 199 & n. 

Crops, harvesting of, 25-6, 267; rota- 
tion of, 26. 

Crop-sharing, 77, 232, 236, 249; State’s 
Share of produce in, 193, 195-6; na- 
ture & forms of, 197-8; practised in 
different regions, 215, 218-22, 22%n., 
224, 225 & n., 226-8, 233, 237, 314n. 

Cultivation, extent of, 1-24, 326; means 
of, 24-36. 

cuminseed, 93 & n. 


Dabistaén-i Mazdahib, 344. 

Dablana, sarka@r Ranthambor, 176n. 
Dada, 333. 

Dadupanthis, 333. 

digh, 220n., 269 & n. 

dah~-nimi, 131n., 132n. 


dah-sila papers, 204n., 206 & n. See 
also muwazana-i dah-~sala. 

dakhili, 252n. 

Dakhin (Deccan), 55n., 96, 246, 254; 


irrigation in. 28, 31, 296n.; produce of, 
40n., 48, 49n., 50n., 73; prices in, 54n., 
68n., 84n., 307; famines in, 102-4, 
105n., 106, 109, 246. 250; zamindars’ 
exactions in, 148-50; deshmukh in, 
183 & n., 291, 2927.; land revenue sys- 
tem in, 194-5, 198, 226-8, 236, 238, 
263, 274, 301n.; jama’ & hasil of, 255n., 
348n., 406- 9; oppression of peasants 
in, 35, 347-8, 350; Maratha revolt in, 
346-50, 351n.; measures & weights. 
363, 375-6. 

Dakhinis, 270 & n., 348 & n. 

dim, 239-40, 381 & n., 398; as money 
of account, 265n.; weight ‘of, 367, 332 
& n.; value in terms of Rupee, 381, 
384, 387-92. 

Daman, 147 & n., 148 & n. 

daméu, 236n. 

ddmi, 145. 

déina-bandi, 199 & x. 

Dandesh. See Khandesh, 


A. 96 


See kankut. 
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Dara Shukoh, 282n, 

Darya Khan, 35. 

dastér-shumari, 150. 

dastir, dastur-al ‘amal, revenue rate, 
193 & n., 228, 240, 253, 363; fixation of, 
202-12. 

dastiir-al ‘amal, administrative manual, 
202n. 

Dastur-al ‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri, 3o7f. 

Dastir-al ‘Amal-i ‘Ilm-i Navisindagi, 
397ff. 

Dastir-al “Amal-i Navisindagi, 397ff. 

dates, 48n., 73, 94n. 

Da’ iid Khan, 68n, 

daul, 222n. 

Daulaiabad, city, 390. 

Daulatabad, province, 397 & n. See also 
Aurangabad, province. 

Daulatabad, tappa in sarkdr Jaunpur, 
187n. 

deh-ba-dchi, 261n. 

dehddr, 127n. 

Dehli (Dihli), city, 69n., 108”. 2487., 
256, 361, 391; population, 76. 

Dehli (Dihli), province, 102, 264, 272, 
314, 365n.: villages, measured area 
& extent of cultivation. 4, 14, 16, 
22in., 223; territory of, 8n., 14, 396 & 
m.; irrigation in, 29, 31-3; crops of 37, 
40n., 42n; famines in, 101, 106, 108; 
zamindars in, 138, 141, 363; land 
revenue system of, 193, 202n., 212n., 
220, 223; revenue statistics, 328, 403, 
406-9. 

Dehli (Dihli), region, 91, 368; rebellions 
in, 339-40, 342. 

Dehli Saltanat, 183n., 257-8 & 1., 298 


& Nn. 

Deogarh, 185n. 

der-tashih, 269 & n 

desd’t, 80n., 1317., "41, 264n., 291 & n, 
294, 349n. See "also chaudhuri. 

deshmukh, 291 & n., 292n., 347, 349; 
status of, 183, 254. See also chaudhuri. 

deshmukhi, 349 & n. 

deshydndia, 288. See qanungo. 

Dewal, Rajput caste, 161n. 

Dhaka (Dacea), tract, 39n., 40n., 677, 
107, 109; town, 76. 

dhinuks, 120, 121 & m., 150. 

dhenkli, 27. 

Dholpur, town, 94n. 

dhunyas, naddaéjs, 58 & n., 59n. 

Dhasar, 777. 

dibbling, 25 & n. 

digit. 356, 357. & 

Dipalpur, sarkar, ‘9, 16, 17, 26, 30n., 37, 
224n. 

Dipalptir, town, 29n, 
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dir‘a-i Shaéhjahdni, 363-4 & n, 

dir‘a-i Shari, 361. 

diwdén, minister, 283n., 294 & n., 295; 
noble’s servant, 287n. 

Diwdn-i Khalisa, 281. 

Doab, 14, 54, 96-7, 102; irrigation in, 
27, 28 & n; crops of, 42, 43-4 & 1.5; 
zamindars of, 165, 340, 341 & n; 
peasants of, 323n. 

do-biswi, 146-7, 149-50. 

Dogars, caste, 323n., 332, 346. 

Dohad, Gujarat, 48n. 

Doms, 160n. 

Dongarpur, sarkdr, 8n. 

drill-sowing, 25 & n. 

Din valley, 16. 

dunyddars, 183n. 

Dunyapur, 29n. 

Dutch, 64n., 71, 75. 

dyes, 42-44. 


Eastern Jamuna Canal, 31 & n. 

Egyptian bean, 26n. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, 360-61. 

Elliott, Charles, 162, 247n., 286n., 287-8n. 

Emperor, 180; proprietary right of, 
111-3, 118; his control over jagirs, 
257, 273-4 & n., 294-7; removes and 
appoints local officials, 288 & n., 292 
& n., 294; objects of revenue policy 
of, 319 

Empire, villages & measured areas of, 
4; revenue statistics of, 328, 398-9, 
408-9. 

England, 394. 

English, East India Company, 177 & n., 
179, 223, 256n., 329n; purchase of 
zamindari by, 151 & n., 172. 

Etawa, Agra province, 166n. 

Europe, trade with, 72-3, 74 & n., 393 
& n. 


Faizi Sirhindi, 300n., 308, 309n. 

Famines, 67 & n., 68n., 110, 225, 236, 328; 
account of, 99-110; & land revenue, 
190-91n., 250-51, 253n. 

‘fardle’, 378 & n. 

Farhang-i Kdrdéni, 397ff. 

Farhang-i Kardani o Kér-dmozi, 397ff. 

Farid. See Sher Shah 

Farrukhsiyar, 278. 

fari'Gt, 243. 

faslana, 185n., 247n., 

Fatdwa-i ‘Alamgiri, 113n. 

Fatehpur, 13. 

Fatehpur (Fathpir) Sikri, 76n. 

Fathullah | Shinézi, Regulations or 
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Recommendations of, 169, 280 & nx, 


320n, 

faujdér, 277 & n., 291, 298; duties and 
functions of, 69n., 179 & n., 276n., 295- 
6, 323 & n., 335; under jagirdar, 284, 
295, 296 & n. 

faujddri, 181, 295-6. 

Fettiplace, 358. 

fibre-yielding crops, 41-2, 

Finch, 13n., 95. 

Firozpur, 29. 

Firtz ay 

fish, 20 9 1. 

flax, 41 nN, 

flour, 57 & n. 

food-grains, 62, 67, 70. 

foot-plough, 24. 

fotadar. See khizdnadér. 

Francklin, 32n. 

Fruits, fruit-growing, 48-51, 93 & n. 

Fryer, 391; on means of cultivation, 
24-5, 27; on land-revenue, 194, 226; 
on Shivaji, 90n., 350. 


31 & n. 


Gagrtin, Malawa, 176n. 

Gahlot, Guhilot, clan, 162, 340n. 

‘Gancares’ » 124. 

Ganga, Ganges, river, 99n. 

ganwars, 97n., 331, 339-40; in zamindars’ 
troops, 166 & n., 167, 339 

Gardens. See Orchards. 

Garh, sarkdr, 20n., 73 & n., 188, 238. 

garht, 165 & n., 335n. 

gauni, 374 & .n. 

gaushéla, 244, 

gdu-shumdri, 244 & n. 

Gautami, clan, 187n., 188n. 

Gawaliar (Gwalior), sarkar, 14n., 42n., 
105n. 

gaz, 30l&x., 353-63. 

Geleynssen, 19-20, 190, 225, 260n. 

Ghaggar river, 32. 

Ghagra river, 29 & x. 

ghair-jamat, 329. 

Ghakkars, 161. 

ghalla-bakhshi, 197. See Crop-sharing. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, 265n., 285-6. 

ghi, prices of, 54, Z1n., 83-4: trade in 
oe 71-3, 77; consumption of, 91n., 92, 


94, 
Ghoraghat, sarkaér, Bengal, 41. 
Ghulam Hazarat Mufti, 23n., 147n., 221n, 
Ghulam Husain, 178n. 
Gingelly, or Kalinga Coast, 64n. 
ginger, 73, 93 & n. 
gingili seeds, 71n. 
girds, 142-3, 147 & Neg 148-9, 
girdésya, 143, 148 & n. 
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glass, 99. 

Goa, 49n. 

goat’s hair, 55. 

Gokulé Jat, 240, 341n., 342, 

Gola, mahal in sarkar Badaun, 15, 187n., 
3267, 

gold, price of, 327, 384-7, 392-4. 

goldsmiths, 344. 

Golkunda, kingdom, 66, 96, 284 & n.; 
produce of 39n., 46n., 48n., 55 & n. 

Gonds, 166. 

Gondwana. See Garh. 

Gorakhpir, sarkar, 12, 221n.; chakla, 23n.: 
district, 147 & n.; zamindars of, 160n., 
162n. 

Gorakhpir, town 12 & n.; pargana, 13n. 

Govind Singh, Last Guru of Sikhs, 345. 

grafting, 51. 

gram, pulse, 38n., 83, 145, 193-4. 

Grover, B.R., 208n. 


Groves. See Orchards. 

guava, 50. 

Gujarat, province, 8n., 55n., 80, 226n., 
248, 264n., 271, 291, 295; villages, 


measured area & extent of cultiva- 
tion, 4, 18-20; crops of, 36-7, 39n., 41, 
42 & n., 43n., 45n.,, 46 & n., 47-9n.. 
50 & n., 52n., trade in,. 59, 64n., 72-5, 
78n., 79n.: prices in, 83, 85, 327; condi- 
tions of life in, 90 & n., 96-7; famines 
in, 99, 101-110, 225, 250, 253 & 1; 
jama‘ of, 105n., 262, 263n.; zamindars 
in, 138, 141-3, 147-50, 158, 161, 176 & 
m., 188, 337, 349; land revenue system 
in, 194-5, 225-6, 236, 238: madad-i 
maash in, 307, 314 & n., 315; oppres- 
sion of peasants in, 323n., 324 & n.; 
revenue statistics, 328, 406, 408-9; 
measures and weights in, 360n., 376-9; 
coins in, 382n., 383-4, 388 & n., 389. 

Giijars. 122, 150n., 346. 

gumashtas of jagirdérs, 283. 

gur, 58n., 77, 92; prices of, 58n., 84n. 


Haidarabad, province, 22: revenue 
statistics of, 398-9n., 407n., 409. 

Hakra. See Ghaggar. 

Halhed, 357n. 

hdl-i hdsil, 178n., 268 & n., 264n., 398. 

Handia, 8n., 185 & n. 

Hand-industries, 56. 

hangdm-i khaim, 147. 

Hansi, 31n.. 255, 259. 

haqq-i milkiyat, 145. 

Harbans Singh, rdja, 185n., 187n., 188. 

Har Govind, 345. 

Haridas, 333, 342. 

Hasan, Prof. S.N., 7, 
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Hasan ‘Ali Khan, 34in. 

Hasanpur, 47n. 

hasbu-l amr, 282n. 

hasbu-l hukm, 179 & n., 282 n, 

hdsil, produce, 141. 

hdsil, revenue, 171, 196-7, 222, 263-4n., 
273n., 299; statistics of, 178n., 240n., 
398, 408-9; & jama‘, 261-2, 263n., 264 
&n., 265. 

hasil-i kdmil, 264, 408. 

hisil-i san-i akmal, 408n. 

hast-o-biid, 198 & n. 

Hawkins, 260n., 264, 321, 384, 393. 

Headman of village. See muqaddam, 

hempen rope, 214 & 1. 

Hemiin, 288. 

Hidadya, 308n. 

Hindaun, 87n. 

Hindu law, 155. 

Hindistan, 27n., 75n., 94-5, 98, 125-8; 
crops of, 39, 41, 43n.: famines in, 101- 
2, 105-6, 109-10; zamindars in, 149- 
50, 160-61, 187-8, 333-4; land revenue 
system in, 191-2, 201-3, 215, 230, 236- 
7; jagirs resumed in, 207, 271 & n. 

Hisamptr, pargana in sarkaér Bahra’ich, 
152n., 162, 164, 286n. 

Vodgson, Col., 357n., 358. 

Hodivala, S.H., 367n. 

hoe-cultivation, 1. 

Holland, 71. 

Horticulture. See Fruits, fruit-growing. 

hubibaét, 243. 

Hughes, Robert, 357 & n., 358. 

Hugli, town, 37n.. 41n., 63n., 86, 245n., 
259n., 373n.; chakla, 277n. 

Humayitn, 353-4. 

hundis, 69, 70 & n. 

humdwit rupee, 382. 

huqiiq-i diwint, 177, 259n., 299. 

hugqiiq-i zamindéri, 144, 

huqiqu-t tahsil, 279n. 


Thrahimabad, 312. 

ihtikar. 79. 

ij@ra, 159, 233-6, 309n.: in Khalisa, 277- 
8 & nz: in jagirs, 284, 285 & n. 

Ikhlas Khan, 288n. 

ikhrajat, 243 & n., 299. 

Jlahabad, city, 13 & n. 

Tlahabad, province, 161, 165n.. 272, 293, 
345, 365n.; villages, measureoO 2rea & 
extent of cultivation, 4, 11-13. 22; 
erons of. 36, 37 & n., 39n.: zamindars 
in, 176 & n., 187: land revenue sys- 
tem in 202n.. 212n., 220, 223; revenue 
statistics of 228, 401-2, 408-9; peasant 
revolt in, 345. 
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imlak. See amlak. 

in‘aém, jagir assigned as, 258 & 1. 259n., 
283; revenue-free land, 290, 312 & ”.; 
al-tamgha, 312 & 1. 

‘Indyat Khan, 278n. 

Incas, 393. 

Indar Singh, ra@ja, 154n., 167n., 184n. 

indigo, 208; production of, 42-4, 59 & 
nm. trade in, 72, 73 & 7., 74, 78n., 79n., 
80, 81n.; prices of, 86. 88 & n.; weights 
used in trade of, 371 & 1. 372, 374, 
376, 378 & n., 379 & Nn. 

indigo planters, 59m. 

Indir, Telingana, 183r., 185n., 189. 

Indus river, 29, 30 & n., 35, 97. 

Insurance, 70. ee 

Intikhab-i Dastir-al ‘Amal-i Padshihi, 
397 ff. 

Inundations, 29-31. 

Iqbalnima-i Jahangiri, 397ff. — 

igta’, 233n., 257 & 7”. See jagir. 

iqtd‘dar, 205n., 258. See jagirdar. 

fraj, Agra province, 44n. 

fran, 195n. 

franis, 307n., 318n. 

iron, 25 & n., 98 & n. 

Irrigation, 26-36, 51 & 1., 255-6 & n. 

Islim Khan, 258n., 276-7. 

Islampur, sarkar Chittor, 176n. 

Islam Shah, 201, 219. 271n., 353. 

istihgdq, 305, 308, 309”. 

istiswdibi, 243n. 

tzid Bakhsh ‘Rasa’, 284n. 

izGfa, 175n., 202n. 


jdgir, 235, 237, 245 & n., 251, 294n., 293n.; 
definition, 257 & 7, 258 & %,, 318-9; 
jama‘ of, 66n., 178 & 1%, 261-4, 267; 
transfer of, 112, 181, 260 & %.,, 267-8, 
390-21; watan, 184 & n., 260; resumed, 
262, 269; hasil : jama‘’ of, 264-5 & 153 
crisis in system of, 269-70; administra- 
tion of, 273-4, 282-7, $20n.; sub- 
assignment of, 282 & %., 285-6 & nN. 

jagirdars, 77, 141, 347. 383n.; nature of 
position, 112-3, 257-8, 268 & n., 269; 
taxes realised by, 66 & n., 185; duties 
of, 69n., 323; land revenue collected 
by, 202, 205 & 7., 233-4, 266-7 & 7.: 
transfer of assignments of, 267-8; 
administrative arrangements of, 274, 
283.7, 290 & n., 294-7, 309n., 319, 320n., 
$22; & madad-i ma‘ash, 299n., 302 
& n., 304, 315 & n., 316; oppression of 
peasants by. 229-26, 330n., 336, 347. 

Jagiivandas, 397ff. 

Jahanara, Princess, 258n., 304n. 
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Jahangir, 45 & n., 55n., 238, 258n., 272, 
287 & n., 291n., 292n., 310n., 318n., 324, 
339, 358, 361, 395n., 398%.; remits taxes, 
65n., 244; institutes al-tamgha, 260 & 
n., 261n.; madad-i ma‘ash under, 303-5, 
307n., 308n., 310-11; man of, 368ff; 
coinage under, 381 & n., 382, 385 & n. 

Jaisalmer, 185 & n. 

Jai Singh, raja, 258-9n 

Japma’u, 44n. 

Jalandhar, 301n. 

Jalesar, near Agra, 166n., 339n., 340n. 

Jalesar, sarkar in Orissa, 1887. 

Jalor, Ajmer province, 166n., 225n., 385. 

jama‘, land revenue assessed, 196, 197n., 
212, 232, 243; effect of prices & famine 
on, 237 & n., 250-51, 293; exactions 
excluded from, 243, 247-8. 

jama‘, standard assessment of revenue 
for jagir-assignment, 66n., 105n., 177-8, 
185 & n., 202-3, 240, 261-5, 272 & n., 
348n; of Khalisa, 272 & n., 273 & Nn. 
See also jama‘dami. 

jama‘dami, 178, 240, 263; reduction in, 
ae 266-7; statistics of, 326, 328, 394- 

Jama‘-i Dah-sdla, 205-7, 209, 221, 262 
& n., 399n. 

jama‘-i raqami, 202, 261, 262 & n., 301n. 

jama‘-i tashkhis, 178n. 

jama‘-i timar (2), 177, 178n. 

Jammu, 187. 

Janjuha, 161. 

Japan, 71, 394n. 

jarib, 198, 200, 223n.; unit of length, 
201n., 220, 221n., 222, 361n. 

Jaswant Singh, raja, 154 & n, 186n,, 
316 & n, 

Jats, 6$n.; peasants, 122.3, 340 & 1.5 
revolts of, 332, 328-42. 

Jatt (in Panjab), 344 & n., 345. 

Jaunpur, sarkdr, 8n.; town, 13. 

jeth-i ra‘tyat, 129n. 

Jhang-i SiaJan, 30n. 

Jhelam river, 30. 

jihadt, 201n., 243. 

jins-i ghalla, 37n., 39n. 

jins-i kamil, 39 &7., 208n., 251. See also 
Cash crops. 

jital, 240. 

jiziya, 119-20, 192n., 245-6 & n. 

Jnan Chandra, 31l1n. 

Jodbrir, kingdom. See Marwar. 

Jodhpur, town, 108; pargana, 237-8n. 

Jad, tribe, 161. 

jugglers, 127. 

jute, 41 &n., 42. 

juwdr, juwari, millet, 37 & n., 84n., 90-91. 
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Kabir, 333. 

Kabul, province, 4, 8n. 17n., 301n., 398. 

Kabul, sarkar, 399n. 

Kabuli gram, 38n., 211n. 

Kachh (Cutch), 188n. 

Kachhor, in Gorakhpur, 160n., 162n. 

Kachhwahas, 166. 

haighaz-i khém, 134, 231, 235n. 

kighazg-i patwdri, 135n. 

kGh-char@i, 244&n, 

Kahror, 29n. 

Kalanaur, 2887. 

kalantaran, 128. 

Kaling-Dandpat, sarkar in Orissa, 1881. 

Kalinjar, 44n.; sarkar, 176n. 

kaljana peasants, 120. 

Kalkatta, 151, 158, 170, 172, 177. 

Kalpi, sarkar, Agra province, 14n., 40n., 
44n., 166n., 170. 

kalwars, 163. 

kami, 175n. 

Kamrip, 8n., 10, 188. 

Kamthana tank, 28. 

kanal, 199n. 

Kanara, Kannada, 96n., 98, 350; produce 
of, 37, 47n., 48n., 74. 

kanguni, gal, millet, 37n. 

kankit, 175, 193, 196, 199, 215n., 220n., 
236, 249; nature of, 199-200, 222n.; 
areas where prevalent, 921-2, 223 & Nn. 

Kant, mahal in sarkar Bada’an, 15, 187n., 
326n. 

Kanwar, Malawa, 337. 

kar, 99n. 

kdrinda, 134, 145. 

kariz, 35 & n. 

kdrkun, ditikch, 930-31, 242n., 2767., 
981, 282 &n., 284 &n., 289n. 

Karnatik, 7in., 96n., B5n., 3157. 

karori, 207, 264, 275-82, 2867., 
329n., 383n. 

‘Korork Experiment’, 214, 221, 251, 324. 

Karra, Iahabad province, 497. 

Kashipir, 167. ; 

Kashmir, 2, 248, 375 &n.; village statis- 
tics, 4, 18; produce of, 36-7, 51-2, 59, 

90-91; transport a 


288n.. 


d trade of, 63, 73; 
conditions of life in, 99, 91&n., 92, 
96; famines in, 102 &7., 105, 251; land 


revenue system in, 215, 217-8, 223-4, 


~ On.: jama‘ of, 262, 328, 398%. 
237-8, 252n.; J oO ons 286m. 


404-5; administration in, 
299n.; hasil of, 408-9. 
Katak, sarkar in Orissa, 1887. 

kayal, kayili, T9n 
Kavasth, caste, 288. 
Kekaram Nagar, 2877. 
Kerala, 47n.; trade of, 71, 74, T5&. , 
Khafi Khan, 66n., 270; on oppression © 
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peasants, 113-4, 325, 32 ‘ 

khal, ihala, ae ata 

<hélisa, Khiélisa-i Sharifa, 5n., 185 
267n., 268, 270-71, 332n.; definition, 
259; extent & jama‘ of, 207, 20&n., 
271-3&n.; administration of, 215-6, 
220, 232, 245, 251, 260n., 267, 277-8; 
revenue farming in, 235, 277-8, 286n.; 
revenue grants in, 302, 304, 315. 

Khdlisa, in jagir, 286n. 

Khambayat (Cambay), 42n., 101n., 388n, 

khéna-shumdari, 344, 345n. 

khénazidan, 270. 

Khandela, sarkar Narnaul, 176n. 

Khandesh, province, 97, 137, 383; vil- 
lages & measured area, 4, 21, 228; ter- 
ritory of, 8n., 20, 396; irrigation, 28, 
254: crops of, 36-9, 40n., 43n., 44, 47n., 
49n.; famine in, 104; revenue statistics 
of, 263, 406, 408-9. 

Khan-i A‘zam, ‘Aziz Koka, 141. 

Khan Jahan Bahadur, 287n. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 346. 

Khan-wah, 35&n, 

kharaj, 195, 244. 

kharif, 37, 193. 

kharj-i deh, 126-7. 

kharj-i sadir o warid, 247. 

kharwérs, 218, 375 &n. 

Khasa, 280n. 

khasména, 304-5n., 316n. 

khasra-i zabt, 213&n, 

khazana rupee, 282&N. 

Khelna, 46n. 

khet-batd#i, 197. 

khidmet, 173 & n. 

khidmatina, 3167. 

khirni trees, 48n. 

khizinadar, fotadar, 242 & n., 282 & n., 284 
&7.. 291, 383n. 

Khizrabad, 248n. 

khud-kashta, 114-5, 300; of zamindars, 
141, 175; of revenue-grantees, 300, 303 


& n. 

khurdk, 132&n., 135. 

khurik-i dawwib, 269 & %. 

Khurja, 42, 87n. 

Khusrau, Prince, 291. 

King. See Emperor. 

Kirana, fs. 

kirpas, calico, 95-6n. 

kisdri, khesari, pulse, 38n., 

Kishtwar, 36n. 

kodiri, kori, millet, 37n. 

kodron, kodram, millet, 37n., 145m. 

Koil, Kol, sarkdr in Agra province, 14m., 
41, 97n., 166n., 2Al & n. 

kola fruit, 51. 

Kolis, 69n., 141-3. 


91. 
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Konkan, 40n., 96n., 349; village com- 
munity in, 60n., 124-5. See also 
Talkokan. 

Koria, 87n. 

Korra, Tlahabad province, 44n., 165n.; 
sarkar of, 161n. 

kotwal, 69n. 

Kich Bihar, 188; produce of, 45n., 45n., 
52n.; raja & peasants of, 185.6, 337; 
annexation of, 334n. 

kulkarni, 134n. See patwdari. 

kult, pulse, 38n. 

Kumatn, 185n., 187 & n. 

Kumbis, 25. 

kuroh, 34n., 361 & n., 362. 

Kitya, Tlahabad province, 44n. 


lac-culture, 52, 53m. 

Ladakh, 55. 

Lahor, city, 33, 63, 107, 212, 256; prices 
at, 65n., 82-3, 85, 327; trade at, 72-3; 
population of, 76 & 7.; measures & 
weights at, 360, 374. 

Lahor, pargana, 193-4, 196. 

Lahor, province, 9, 102, 119-20, 314 & 
Ty 365n.; villages, measured area and 
extent of cultivation, 4, 16-7; irriga- 
tion in, 26, 27 & n., 33-4; crops of, 
35, 37 & x, 39n., 40n; famines in, 
105-7, 250; zamindars in, 138, 187; 
land revenue system in, 202n., 212n., 
220, 223; revenue statistics of, 328, 

403-5; rise of Sikhs in, 344-5. 

Lahori, ‘Abdu-1 Hamid, 33-4n., 168 & 
n.; on measures, 358-61: jama‘ statis- 
tics, 397ff. 

Lakhi Jungle, 17, 30n., 328n.. 346. 

Lakhnat. (Lucknow), town, 13n., 296n.; 
sarkar, 161n., 355n. 

Lakhnor, 16n. 

Lal-i Jalali, 384n. 

lalmi, 27n. 

Lalsot, Ajmer province, 42n. 

Lambrick, 30n. 

Land, fertility of, 22-8; rights over, 
111-8, 123, 154: ‘reclamation of, 326. 
Land-revenue, 89: assessees of, 169-79, 
231-3; magnitude of, 190-96, 226-7; 
methods of assessment of, 196-230, 
234-5; farming of, 234-6; medium of 
payment of. 236-40. 383 & n.: collec- 
tion of, 240-42, 322-3; remissions & 
concessions in, 249-53; right to col- 
lect, assiened or granted, 257.9, 261-8, 


lang-bate’s, 197. 
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law & order, 68-9. 
linen, 41n. 

linseed. See flax. 
lobiyaé, pulse, 38n. 
Lunavada, 19n. 


ma‘é : 

ide lg ma ‘dsh, 354-5n., 363; nature of, 
298-306; resumption of, 303-6, 307n., 
315-6; beneficiaries of, 307 - 13; condi- 
tional, 311-2; extent of, 313-5; granted 
by jagirdars, 315-6. 

Madaria, sarkar Chittor, 176n. 

madder, 26n. 

Madhopur (Bhowal) Jungle, 11. 

madhishéhi paisa, 373n. 

Madras, 86n. 

Magh, pirates, 10. 

Maghar, pargana in Gorakhpidr, 13n. 

mahijan, 127. 

mahal, 2, 210 & n., 259, 261; of sa’ir, 


99n. 
Maham, mahal in sarkdr Hisar Firiza, 
4fn, 
Maharashtra, 46, 74, 108. 

Marathas. 


mahmidi, 383, 384 & n. 

mahsil, 141, 201, 203, 204 & n., 206, 281. 

mahtaun, 129. 

Mahur, Dakhin, 183n. 

mahwar, 264-6 & n. 

maize, 38 & n., 39n., 94. 

Majdlisu-s Saldtin, 397ff. 

makhidim, 308 & n., 310n. 

mail, mil-i wa@jib, 126, 170, 190, 259n., 
331n., 347. See Land-revenue. 

Malabar, produce of, 52n., 93n.; 
of, 64, 74. 

Malawa, province, $1, 330, 383; villages, 
measured area, & extent of cultiva- 
tion, 4, 20-21; limits of, 8n., 20, 396; 
crops of, 37-8, 40n., 44, 47n., 49n.; trade 
of, 73, 74n; scarcity in, 107-9; zamin~ 
dars in, 176n., 188, 337; land revenue 
system of, 202n.., "90, 263n; revenue 
statistics of, 328, 398n., 406, 408-9. 

malba, 126-7n., 243n. 

Malda, in Bengal, 158, 364. 

mili, caste, 47 & n. 

malik, 111-4, 139-40, 145. 

malikana, 146-7, 149-50, 174. 

Malik Ambar, 228n. 

Malik Raji, 21n, 

mil o jihat, 171, 243n., 299, 

Ma‘limdt-al Afaéq, 362. 

mil-zimint, 278n. 

man, 43n., 365-79. 

M&nakpir, sarkar, 161n. 


See also 


trade 


INDEX 


Manchhar Lake, 234n. 

mandal, 129n. 

Mandal, sarkdr Chittor, 387n. 

Mandalgarh, sarkaér Chittor, 176n, 

Mandstr, sarkaér, Malawa, 188. 

Mandi, Malawa, 104 

mandwa, millet, 37n., 90n. 

Mangcha, tribe, 345. 

mangoes, 48n., 49, 50”., 51, 93n. 

mani, 374 & n. 

Manrique, 321-2. 

mansab, 258, & n., 268 & nv. 282 & n,; 
granted to zamindars, 181 & n., 184. 

mansabdér, 258, 270 & n., 283n., 317, 
336 & n.; pay of, 258 & n.3 contingents 
of, 265, 266 & n., 319; obligations of, 
269. 

Mao Tse-tung, 351n. 

Marathas, chauth taken by, 148 & n.; 
mode of warfare of, 317, 338, 350 & 
m., 351n.; revolt of, 338, 346-50, 3517. 

Marehra, Agra province, 166. 

Marshall, 358n., 362n., 372, 391. 

Marx, Karl, 122 & n., 206 & n. 

Marwar, 45n., 97n., 154, 186 & n., 316; 
droughts in, 106, 108. 

mish, méish-i siyah (urd), pulse, 23, 
38 & n., 145n. 

Masulipatam, 76n. 

masir, ‘adas, pulse, 38n., 211n. 

matar, mushang, peas, 38n. 

Mathura, 339, 361n.; zamindari in terri- 
tory of, 158n., 170-71, 181, 340-41. 

Ma’u, 137. 

maurusi, 115. 

mawds, 331 & n.. 346. 

Mazhar-i Shahjahdni, 260, 295, 304; on 
revenue system in Sind, 193 & 1n.,, 
194, 224, 233 & n., 234n. 

Mehsana, 20n. 

melon, 48-9. 

menial workers, in village, 60n., 120. 

Meos. See Mewatis. 

Mewar, 28, 45n., 93n., 186; zamindars 
in, 143, 148, 166 & n. 

Mewat, indigo of, 42n., 43 & n., 44n.; 
revolts in, 344, 346. 

Mewatis, Meos, 69n., 332, 346. 

Mexico, 393. 

Middle East, trade with, 72-4, 81m. 

migratory agriculture, 1, 23 & 1. 

milk, 55 & n., 84n. 

milk, 298 & %, See madad-i 
ma‘ash. 

milki, 113. 

milkiyat, 112, 140, 143-4, 300, 301 & %. 

millets, 90n., 91, 145n.; cultivation of, 
37, 38 & n., 56. 

minstrels, 127. 


312n. 
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mint, 380 & n. 

Mur'dt-al ‘Alam, 362, 397ff. 

mir bakdwal, 82n., 

mir-deh, 127 & n. 

mir-i ab, 34. 

Mir Jumla, 177 & n., 315. 

Mirta, town, 397.3; pargana & territory, 
123n., 225n., 237n., 2832., 3167. 

Mirza Hakim, 271n., 318n. 

Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan, 225. 

Mirza Yar ‘Ali, 2687. 


Mocha, 46. 

Money, & zamindari right, 162-3; & 
social system, 319. 
‘Month-proportions’ or ‘Month-ratios’, 


264-6 & Nn. 

monopoly, 79, 80 & n. 

Monserrate, 124. 

moth, pulse, 38n., 83, 91n., 193, 237. 

Moreland, W. H., 92n., 94, 113, 169., 
288n., 325n., 393n., 395; statistical study 
by, 5 & n., 10, 15n.3; on cultivation, 
23n., 24n.3 his study of prices, 38, 86; 
on famines, 100n.; on zamindars, 136, 
172-3; on land-revenue demand, 119n., 
195-6, 239-40; on institution of jama', 
203n., 204n., 205-6, 207n., 208n.; on 
Nasaq. 215n.; & sense of jagir, 257n.; 
on measures & weights, 360, 368 & n., 
369n., 377. 

Mu‘azzam, Prince, 278-9n., 282, 283n. 

Mu‘azzamabad (Gorakhpur), 12n. 

muchalka, 132n., 144. 

Mughals, race, 307n, 

Muhammadabad, 13n. 

Muhammad bin Tughlugq, 251n. 

Muhammad Quli Afshar, 51, 

Muhammad Shah, 278n., 314, 320. 

mufti, 311n. 

muhr, 380, 381 & n., 382 n., 384-7. 

muhtarifa, 259%. 

muhtasib, 311n. 

Mu‘izzud-din, Prince, 237. 

Mukundarama, 214n. 

Multafat Khan, 227 & n., 254-5, 341. 

Multin, city, 29n., 34n., 65-6n., 76, 374; 
trade of, 64-5, 73. 

Multan, province, 106, 187; villages & 
area of, 4, 16-7; limits of, 8n., 9; canals 
in, 34-5, 255; crops of, 37, 39n., 45n; 
land revenue system of, 202n., 220 & 
n., 223, 2d1; revenue statistics of, 328, 
403-4, 408-9. 

Multan, sarkar, 9, 297; land revenue 
system of, 224 & n., 237. 

Mundiyas, 343 & %. 

Mundy, Peter, 18n., 94n., 2Al, 
362n., 372. 

ming, mash, pulse, 387, 83. 


331, 361, 
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Ra‘d-andaz Khan, faujddr, 296n., 330n., 
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rahddri, rahdari, 67 & n., 68n., 787. 

Rahmatullahs, zamindars, 188n. 

rai, 21&xn., 278n.; fixation of, 201-2& 
nN, 205, 207 & Tey 208-9, 223-4, 228 & Ns; 
2uen. 

Rai Chaturman, 3. 

Raisen, 37n, 

ra%ts-t deh, 129n., 131n. 

ra‘wyati, villages, 112&n., 131, 141-3, 174- 
5, 232; land, 300&7., 303n. 

ra‘tyat-kdshta, 114, 

Raja Gorakhpiri. See Srinit Rajpits. 

Raja Raghunath, Diwin, 304-5n., 307n. 

Raja Ram Jat, 340, 342. 

 rajas, 183&%7.; of Southern India, 90n. 

Rajmahal, 76, 107, 387n.; dam rate at, 
389, 391. 

Rajmahindra, sarkdr in Orissa, 188n. 

Rajpipla, 19n., 20. 

Rajpir (Shahpir), 33. 

Rajputana. See Ajmer province. 

Rajptt chiefs, 66n., 167 & n. 

Rajputs, 123, 286 & n., 318 & n.; zamindars, 
141-2, 161-2 &7., 182, 339, 340 &n. 

Rajray, zamindar, chaudhuri, 291n. 

Rakhang (Arakan), 188n. 

Ramgir, Telingana, 84n., 386. 

Ramnagar, 149n., 

Ranade, 148n, 

Ranthambor, sarkdr, 176n. 

Rao Karan Bhirtiya, 320n., 335n, 

rapeseed, 41 & n., 193, 211n., 237. 

Rashid, Prof. S. A., 243n, 

Rasikdas, 222n. See also Aurangzeb’s 
farman to Rasikdas, 

Rathors, 166. 

Raza, Moonis, 7n., 29n. 

Rechna (Rachnao) Doab, 34. 

Red Sea ports, 74. 

Rekwar, zamindars, 162. 

*\Religious Movements, 333. 

Revenue-assignments, 257-97. See jagirs 
& jagirdars. 

Revenue-grants, 298-316. See madad-i 
ma‘ash, 

reza ridya’, reza ratyat, 118, 1357., 246n. 

rhea, 42n. 

vidya’, 115, 285n. 

rice, 83, 145n,, 193; cultivation of, 36, 57 
&7., 58n.; trade in, 71-4; consumption 
of, 90-91 & n. 

rivers, courses of, 29-30 &7.; dams over, 
32, 34; bridges over, 62n.; transport 
on, 63-5, 70. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 51n., 112n. 

Rohtas, sarkdr, 187n, 

Rudarpur, 16z. 
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ripya, rupee, 380, 398; weight of, 381 & 
n., 382n.; kinds of, 382-3 & n.; value of, 
383-94, 

rusum, 144-5, 291n. 


gad-do’%t, 131n., 135n., 291n, 

Sadhaura, 33n. 

Sa‘di, 351. 

Sadiq Khan, 102-4n.; on revenue system, 
226-8, 253n., 321, 363-5; revenue sta- 
tistics in, 397ff. 

Sa‘dullah Khan, 258n., 277, 280n., 339, 

sadr, 297, 299, 304, 305-6n., 311n. 

sadradna, 299n. 

sadr-i juzv, 299 &n., 306n. 

sadru-s sudir, 299. 

Safedon, 31n. 

safflower, 41n., 211n. 

saffron, 47, 73-4. 

Safshikan Khan, 29n. 

Sahasram, Bihar, 288-9n. 

Saimbhal, sarkar, Chittor, 176n. 

Saindhal, clan, 161n., 166 & n. 

si’ir, deduction, 279n. 

sWir, sWir jihdt, 99n., 243 &n., 259n. 

sir chauth, 151. 

Saiyid Ahmad, 166n. 

Saiyid brothers, 278n. 

Saiyid Muhammad ‘Arif, 152n., 162. 164n., 
286n., 309n. 

Saiyids, 162 &n., 307n., 309n. 

Saketa, pargana in sarkar Qanauj, 339- 


salami, 247 & n. 

Salbank, 358. 

sal-i kiimil, 222&%n., 265n., 278. 

Salsette Island, 60n., 96, 116, 124, 238n., 


337. 

salt, transport and trade of, 62, 72-3, 77 
&v.; extraction of, 77n., 92n., 93; price 
& consumption of, $2&n., 93-4, 

Salt Range, 77n., 92n., 161. | 

Sambhal, sarkdar, 29, 45, 220; zamindars 
of, 155, 170, 187. 

Sambhar, Ajmer province, 42n.;: lake, 
Tin., 92n. 

Samgamner, 108. 

Sanam, pargana, 264n,, 267n. 

Sandila, pargana, Awadh, 162. 

Sandwip, 10. 

sangtara, fruit, 51. 

Sankora, pargana in Indus delta, 35n. 

sinwan, shimikh, millet, 37n., 145n. 

Sanwar Ghati, sarkdr Chittor, 176n. 

sanwit-baqi, 250, 255. 

sara@is, 61&7., 68. 

Saran, P., 100n., 103n., 136n., 163”., 176n., 
215n., 272n., 284n, 
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Sarangpir, sarkar, Malawa, 270-71n. 

Sarceta, 149. 

sardarakhti, 244-5. 

sarf, 383n. 

Sarju (Sari) river, 29 & n. 

sarkdr. 2, 226, 282n., 286n. 

Sarkar, Sir J adunath, 148n., 395. 

sarkhat, 231. 

Sarkhei, indigo of, Pasi &n., 74-5. 

sarrafs, 78n., 383 & 

sarth-bahak, T7n. 

satdrahi, 133, 139, 145 & n., 150 & n., 163, 
301n. 

Satgam, -sarkdr in Bengal, 277n. 

Satnamis, 333, 342.4. 

sawinih-nigdr, 296 & n. 

sawar, rank, 181, 258 & n. 

scavengers, 120, 344. 

Sehwan (Sihwan), town and environs 
of, 45n., 374-5, 389; indigo of, 42, 43 & 
n., 73. 

Sehwan (Sihwan), or Siwistan, sarkdr, 
324, 404n.; land revenue system, 193- 
4, 224; jagirdars of, 260n., 286n., 297, 
302n.3: local officials in, 290n., 294n. 

selabi, 27n. 

Sen, S. N., 148-9n. 

Seoni (Sioni), sarkar, 176n. 

sericulture. See silk. 

Servitude, 122&n. See also Slavery. 

sesame. See rape-seed. 

Shahbaz Khan Kamba, 271n. 

Shahjahan, 51, 65n., 251, 258n., 282-3n., 
324-5, 339&n., 340; canals of, 32-3, 
255-6; famine ‘relief under, 104, 1957.; 
revenue rates under, 193, 196; ‘month 
ratios’ under, 264, 265- 6n.: Khalisa 
under, 272-3 &n., 276-7, 280; madad~t 
ma ‘ash under, 304 &n., 305, 306&%, 
307n., 309n.; measures & weights under, 
360-61, 363, 365 & n., 368ff. 

Shahjahanabad. See Dehli, 

Shahjahanpur, District, 15. 

Shah Mansur, 271n. 

Shahnahr, 32&n., 33n. 

Shahptr. See Rajpur. 

Shah Waliullah, 329-30n. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi, 309n. 

Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 301n. 

Shaikhs, 163, 307n., 309n. 

shaikh-zddas, 318n. 

Sha'ista Khan, 80n., 315-6, 323n., 326n., 
383n.; his conquest of Chatgaon, 8n., 
172, 1887. 

Shamsher Khan, jagirdar, 233n. 

Shari‘at, 245n.. 306 & n., 308, 309 & 310n.; 
on revenue demand, 195 & n., 196. 

Sharma, R. S., 298n. 

Sharma, S. R., 215n., 219n.. 318n. 
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sheep, 55. 
shepherds, 350n. 
Sher Shah, 133n., 166-7, 353&7.; land 


revenue administration of, 191, 201, 
219, 220 & n., 233-4, 280 n., 281, 289, 353; 
& madad~i ma ‘ash, 281n., 304n., 308n., 
311 & n. 

Shihab-nahr, 32-3n. 

Shihabu-ddin Ahmad Khan, 
215-6, 225, 271n. 

shikdr, 248 & n. 

shipping, 64 & n. 

Shiqqddr, 178n., 274-6 & n., 284 & n,, 
305n., 315 & n., 343. 

Shivaji, 90n., 148 & n., 149, 348-50. 

shoe-makers, 345. 

Shorkot, 30n. 

Shuja‘, Prince, 282n. 

Shuja‘at Khan, 186n. 

Shuja‘atptr, 30n. 

Sidhnai reach, 34. 

sih-bandis, 276 & n. 

silk, 51-2, 71-2, 74. 

Sikandaris, 353 & n., 354n. 

Sikandar Lodi, 353. 

Sikhs, 333, 342, 344-5. 

sikka rupees, 70n., 382 & n. 

mers pargana in Gorakhpur, 13n., 160n., 
62n., 


31, 32n., 


silver, 389n. 

Sind, 35, 55n., 63, 66n., 68n., 324 & n., 327, 
374-5, 390; crops of, 35-7, 40n., 81, 90; 
conditions of life in, 95-6, 106-7; reve- 
nue system of, 193-5. 

Sindsagar Doab, 34. 

Singhana, sarkar Narnaul, 176n., 390 & n 

singhdara, 209-10n, 

sir, 146&n., 174. 

Sirhind, 26, 33n., 49n., 73, 101-2, 310n. 

Sirohi, sarkar, 8n. 

sironj, 97. 

Sirsa, 39n., 237n. 

Siwistan. See Benwen: | 

Siyiqnima, 397 

Slavery, 102, nok N., 239, 322, 323 & n., 324n. 


Smith, Vincent A., 100n. 

Sodhra, 34, 

Sorath (Kathiawar), 225, 316; chiefs in, 
142n., 176, 188. 

Southern India, 90n., 96&n., 98, 329, 

Spain, 393n. 

spices, 46-7, 93. 

Srinit Rajputs, 

siba, 2, 180. 

Sudarshan Lake, 28n. 

sugar, 92; manufacture and varieties of, 
58 & n., 59n., 84-5; prices of, 59n., 84.6, 
327: transport & trade of, 62, 64-5, 71- 
4, 378-9. 


160n., 162n. 
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sugar-cane, 25&n7., 40&n. 

Sujan Ra’i Bhandari, 1n., 30n., 45, 69n., 
397ff.; on irrigation, 27 & n. 

sukhdds rice, 83 & n. 

Sultanpar, pargana, 104; sarkar, 253n. 

Sundarbans, 10. 

sunn-hemp, 41. 

Stirajbansis, 340n, 

Stirajmal Jat, 341-2n. 

Strat, 21n., 44n., 46, 48n., 64n., 66-7n., 
73-4, 78n., 86-8n., 91n., 245n., 2587.3 
prices at, 83n., 84, 85&7., 104n.; land 
revenue taken near, 194, 226, 293n.:; 
man of, 369n., 376-7, 378n., 379; coins 
- 384, 386-7, 388-9n., 390, 391 & n.. 
392. 

Surplus Produce, 190-91. 

Stirs, 201, 208; revenue system under, 
= See also Sher Shah & Islam 


Sh 
Sutlej (Satlaj) river, 29-30 & n. 
suyirghal, 137n., 187, 298&n., 313. See 
also madad-i ma‘ash. 
Swally, 86-7n., 104n. 
sweetmeats, 92 & n. 
Sylhet (Silhat), 11, 238. 


ta‘ahhud, 278-9 &n., 282n. 
ta‘alluqa, 139, 141, 143, 171&n., 172n. 
ta‘allqdar, 139, 147n., 170n., 171-2, 173 & 


n., 246n. 

tafiwat-i digh, 269 & n. 

taghaiyur, 181, 260n. 

tahgil, 196, 347. 

tahgilddr, 242n., 286n., 288n. 

tahsildadri, 247 & n. 

T’aip’ings, 3517. 

Taj Mahal, 313n., 359 & n. 

takhfif-i damit, 251n., 267. 

talab, 267-8. 

Talkokan, Talkokan-i Nigamu-] Mulkij 
9n., 116, 337. 

talpad, 142-3, 147. 

Talpat, 340. 

tamarind, tree, 48n. 

tamghd, 65, 66n., 261n. 

Tamilnad, 36-7. 

tan, tankhwih, 262n., 286. 

tanab, 209-10n., 30in., 354-5n. 

ti , 62, 63n., 68. 

tanka, of copper, 787., 240n., 381 & %.; 

of Berar & Khandesh, 383 

tanks, 28. 

tanners, 120, 344. 

tappa, 291n. 

taqdwt, 131, 133, 241n., 253-5, 293. 

faqsim, papers, 203 & n., 204n., 206n. 

Tarabai, 349 & n. 
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tarafdaér, 246n. 

Tarai Forest, 11, 12, 22-3, 187, 326 & n, 

Tarkhans, 324n. - 

tashkhis, 196. 

taufir, 302. 

Tavernier, 62n., 377 & 1. 

tea, 46, 56n. 

telt, 59 & n. 

Telingana (Talingana), Province, 
396 & n. 

Terry, 24. 

textiles, 74n. 

thag, thagi, 68n, 

Thakurs, 122. 

Thamna, sarkaér Ahmadabad, 176n, 

Tharis, 160n. 

Thatta, sub-province, 2, 8n., 39n., 63n., 
66n.; village statistics & extent of 
cultivation, 4, 17, 18; Crop-sharing in, 
193-4, 224-5, 237; revenue statistics 
of, 328, 403, 404 & n., 408-9. See also 
Sind. 

Thatta, town, 35n., 374-5; 

64-5, 66n.; trade of, 73-4. 

Thevenot, 377 & n., 397ff. 

Thomas, 353, 367n., 395. 

thoris, 120, 121 & n., 150 & n, 

threshing, 57 & n. 

Tibet, 55. 

Tieffenthaler, 16n. 

Tijara, sarkdr, 8n., 14, 396n. 

timariot, 260n., 321 & n. 

Timir, 191n. 

tobacco, 45-6, 56n., 71, 81, 94. 

Tod, James, 143, 186. 

Todar Mal, 192n., 216 & n., 252n., 254, 
278n., 280n., 364n.; recommendations of, 
128, 169, 214n., 242n., 273; settles jama‘, 
ig 203-5, 262-3; & FPersian, 281 

n 


On., 


river-port, 


toddy, 74 & n. 

tola, 367 & n. 

tomato, 48. 

tonne, tun, 63n. 

topa, 374 & n. 

tory, 41n. 

Towns, 75, 76-7 & n., 89, 329. 

Trade in Agricultural Produce, 61-89; 
long-distance, 61-75; local, 75-81. 

transit duties, 65-8. 

Transport, 60-65. 

Tripathi, R.P., 215n. 

true hemp, 44-5, 56n. 

Tulamba, 34n. 

Turan, 195n. 

Tiranis, 307n., 318n. 

turmeric, 208, 209n. 

tusser silk, 52n, 

tuyil, 257 & n., 258", See also jagir, 
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tuyildar, 258, 


Uchh, 29n., 30. 
Udaipir, 176n. 
Udaisagar, 28. 
Udaji Ram, 183n. 
uftida, 302-3n. 
Ujjain, 108n., 271n. 
ulais, 165-6, 181. 
Unam, Unao, 355n. 


va'dal, 142, 

vegetables, 47-8, 91 & n. 

Vijayanagara Kingdom, 38n. 

Villages, 261n., 322-3; statistics of, 4, 
7; size of, 24; economic position of, 
59-60, 77, 118-9; jiziya from, 119-20, 
245-6; & zamindari, 140-43, 155-7; & 
land revenue assessment, 230-36; & 
matad-i ma‘ash, 302 & n., 314n. 

Village Community, 118-29, 131, 135. 

Village Industries. See Agricultural 
Manufactures, 


wajhddrs, 192n. 

walnut oil, 92. 

waqf, 312-3 & n. 

wigqt'a-navis, wigi‘a-nigdr, 296 & n, 
washerman, 66n. 

watan jdgir, 154n., 184 & n., 260, 
Watttis, 332, 346. 

wax, 71n. 

waza’if, 313. 

Wazirabad, 34. 

weaver, 66. 

wells, 26-8, 255, 302n. 

Western Coast, 36, 52, 94. 

Western Ghats, 46. 

Western Jamuna Canal, 31-2 & n., 38n. 


wheat, 145n.; cultivation of, 36-7, 44 & © 
m.; transport & trade of, 64-5, 72-3; 


price of, 71n., 83-4, 194, 327; consump- 

tion of, 91; revenue levied on, 193-4. 
women, clothing of, 94-6; & zamindari, 

155 & n.; enslavement of, 246, 322, 323 

& n., 339; & revenue grants, 307 & n. 
wool, 55. 
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woollen cloth, 95 & n, 
wujuhit, 243, 


Xavier, St, 321 & n., 324. 


yams, 48 & n, 
Yar Muhammad, 16n. 
Yasin, 172, 


gibitina, 214 & n., 247, 

Zabt, 171, 237 n.; magnitude of revenue 
demand under, 191-2, 196, 201, 212n.: 
assessment of revenue under, 200- 
215; enforcement of, 201, 207, 212-3, 
219-26; Nasaq under, 215-7, 219, 225. 

zabt-. har-sdla, 214, 216 & n. 

Zabti provinces, 45n., 187, 236, 262: 
enumerated, 37n. 

‘zabti’ rents, 213n. 

zakat, 65, 67n. 

zaminddr, 297, 308n.; meaning of, 112n., 
136, 138-40; nature of right of, 113n., 
118, 140-41, 182; designation of vassal 
chief, 186 & n., 137, 154n., 169, 183 & 
n.; his control over peasants, 141-4; 
income of, 144-54; salability of right 
of, 157-9; genesis of class of, 159-63; 
armed power of, 163-9; position as 
class, 167-9, 334; & land revenue, 
169-79, 229, 230n., 232-3, 242, 293, 334; 
control of administration over, 180- 
84, 189; & revenue officials, 287, 290, 
291-2 & n., 294; subversive tendencies 
of, 292 & n., 334-6; grants by, 316 & 
mn. his role in agrarian revolts, 333, 

, 837-8, 340-41, 346; his policy towards 
peasants, 336-8, 347. 

zamindari right, 139 & n., 349; sale of, 
151-3: hereditary nature of, 154-7, 
181 & n.; caste-possession of, 160.63; 
administration & possession of, 179-82, 
340-41; & madad-i ma‘ash, 300, 301 & n., 
309 & 7. 

zamindari villages, 112n., 141, 174-5. 

git, rank, 258 & n. 

Zawibit-i ‘Alamgir, 397ff. 

zird‘-i pddshahi, 358-62. 

zor-talab, 283n., 331 & n. 


